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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 


PHILIP EARL OF CHESTERFIELD. 


MY LORD, 


HAT I preſame to dedicate the firſt volume of the Wont Dy to 

your Lordſhip, will, I hope, be forgiven me. It is not enough 
that I can flatter myſelf with having been frequently honoured with 
your correſpondence; I would infinuate it to the public, that under 
the ſanction of your Lurdſhip's name, I may hope for a more favour- 
able reception from my readers. 


If it mould be expected, upon this occaſion, that I ſhould point out 
which papers are your Lordthip's, and which my own, I muſt beg to 
be . ſor while, like Cuckoo in the fable, I am mixing 
my note with the Nightingale's, I cannot reſiſt the vanity of crying 
out—* How ſweetly we birds fing! 


If I knew of any great or amiable qualification that your Lordſhip 
did not really poſſeſs, I would (according to the uſual cuſtom of de- 
dications) beſtow it freely: but, till I am otherwiſe inſtructed, I ſhall 
reſt ſatisfied with paying my moſt grateful acknowledgments to your 
Lordſhip, and with ſubſcribing myſelf, 


Your Lox Dss1y's obliged, 


And matt obedient Servant, 


ADAM FITZ-ADAM. 
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VOLUME THE FIRST. 


Ne I. THURSDAY, JANUARY 4, 1752. 


Nuit DUZLCIUS EST, BENE WAN MUNITA TIN 

EDITA DOCTRINA SAPIENTUM TEMPLA SERENA; 

DESPICERE UNDE QUEAS ALIOS, PASSIMQUE VIDERE 

EWA, ATQUE VIAM PALANTEITS QUERERE VITAE. 

Ex TARE INGENIO, CON TENDERE NOBILITATE, 

N@GCTES ATQUE DIES NITI PRAESTANTE LABORE 

AD SUMMAS EMERGERE OPES, RERUMQUE POTIRBI. 
Luczzr. 


T the village of Aronche, in the began in a few weeks to loſe thereliſh 
© province of Eſtremadura, fays of his enjoyments, and to repine at the 
Spaniſh author, * lived Gon- * poſſeſſion of thoſe faculties, which 
© ſerved only to diſcover io him the fol- 
© lies and diforders of his neighbours, 
© and to teach him that the intent of 
© ſpeech was too often to deceive. 
Though the inhabitants of Aron- 
© che were as honeſt as other villagers, 
© yet Gonzales, who had | his 
© ideas of men and things from their 
* natures and uſes, grew offended at 
their manners. * of 
© age, the prodigali youth, the 
. quarrels of brothers the treachery of 
© friends, the frauds of lovers, the in- 
* folence of the rich, the knavery of the 
© poor, and the depravity of all. Theſe, 
© as he ſaw and heard, he ſpoke of with 
© complaint; and endeavoured by the 
gentleſt admonitions to excite men to 
© goodneſs.” 
rom this place the ſtory is torn out to 
2 nn 
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livell to a comfortable old age, deſpiſed 
and hated by his neighbours for pretend- 
ing to be wiſer and better than themſelves; 
and that he breathed out his foul in theſe 
memorable words, that He Tvho would 
enjoy many friends, and live happy in 
ſhould be deaf, „ and 
blind, tu the follies and vices of it. 

If candour, humility, and an earneft 
deſire of inſtruction and amendment, 
were not the dittinguiſhing character- 
zitics of the preſent times, this ſim 
ory had ſileneed me as an author. 
when every day's experience ſhews me, 
that our young gentlemen of faſhion 
are lamenting at every tavern the frail 
ties of their natures, and confeſſing to 
one anether whoſe daughters they | Any 
ruined, and whole wives they have cor- 
rupted; not by way of boaſting, as ſome 
have ignorantly imagined, but to be re- 
proved and amended by their peniten- 
tial companions: when I obſerve too, 
from an almoſt blameable degree of mo- 
deſty, they accule themſelves of more 
vices than they have conftitutions to 
commit; I am led by a kind of impulſe 
to this work, which is indeed to be a 
public repoſitory for the real frailties of 
theſe young g in order to re- 
heue thern from the neceſſuy of fuch 
private confeſhone. : | 

The preſent times are no leſs favour- 
able to me in ancther very material cir- 
cumſtance. It was the opinion of our 
anceſtors, that there are few things more 
&itkcult, or that require greater ſkill 
and ad.lrefs, than the ſpeaking properly 
of one's leif. But if by ſpeaking pro- 
perly be meant ſpeaking ſucceſsfully, 
the art is now as well known among us 
as that of printing or of making gun- 
power. | | 

Whoever is acquainted with the writ- 
mgs of thoule eminent practitioners in 
phyſic, who make their appearance ei- 
ther in hand-bills, or in the weekly or 
daily papers, will ſce clearly that there 
is 2 certain and invariable method of 
ſpeaking of one's ſelf to every body's 
ſatistaction. I thall therefore introduce 
my own importance to the public, as 
rear as I can, in tte manner and words 
ck thoſe gentlemen; not doubting of the 
ſame credit, and the ſame advantages. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


T © be ſpoke with every Thurſday, at 


Fully's Head in Pall-Mall, Apa 
Fir7-ADan; who after forty years 


travel through all the parts of the known 
and unknown world; after having in- 
veſtigated all the ſciences, acquired all 
languages, and entered into the deepeſt 
receſſes of nature and the paſſions; is, at 
laſt, for the emolument and glory of his 
native country, returned to England, 
where he undertakes to cure all the dil- 
eaſes of the human mind. He cures ly 
ing, cheating, ſwearing, drinking, gam- 
ing, avarice, and ambition, in the men; 
and envy, flander, coquetry, prudery, 
vanity, wantonneſs, and inconſtancy, in 
the women. He undertakes, by a ſafe, 
leaſant, and ſpeedy method, to get huſ- 
ds for young maids, and -hu- 
mour for old ones. He m s wives, 
after the eaſieſt and neweſt faſhion, in 
the art of pleaſing, and widows in the 
art of mourning. He gives common- 
ſenſe to philoſophers, candour to diſpu- 
tants, modeſty to critics, decency to men 
of faſhion, and frugality to tradeſmen. 
For farther particulars enquire at the 
ace above-mentianed, or of any of the 
Logs and — in Europe, Aſia, 
Africa, or America. 

N. B. The doctor his ope- 
rations by lenitives and alteratives; ne- 
ver applying corroſives, but when inve- 
terate il] habits have rendered gentler 


Having thus fatisfied the public of 
my amazing abilities, and having, no 
doubt, raiſed it's curioſity to an extra- 
ordinary height, I thall deſcend, all at 
once, from my doctorial dignity, to ad- 
dreis my ſeif to my readers as the author 
of a weekly paper of amulement, called 
THE WORLD. 

My deſign in this paper is to ridicule, 
with novelty and good- humour, the fa- 
ſhions, follies, vices, and ahſurdities, of 
that part of the human ſpecies which 
calls itlelf the WORLD, and to trace it 
through all it's buſineſs, pleaſures, and 
amufſements. But though my ſubjects 
will chiefly contine me to the town, I 
do nut mean never to make excurſions 
into the country; on the contrary, when 
the profits of theſe lucubrations ſhall. 


have enabled me to ſet up a one-horie | 


chair, I ſhall take frequeut occaſions of 
mviting my reader to a ſeat in it, and of 
driving him to icenes of pure air, tran- 
quillity, and innocence, from ſmoke, 

kurry, and intrigue. | 
There are only two ſabiets which, 
as matters ſtand at pretent, I thall ab- 
lolutcly 
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ſolutely diſclaim touching upon; and 
ele He mts and ws. hs 


former of them ſeems to be ſo univer- 


fally praiſed, and the latter fo gene- 
rally underſtood, that to enforce the 
one, or to explain the other, would be 
to offend the whole body of my readers. 
To ſay truth, I have ſerious reaſons for 
avoiding the firſt of theſe ſubjets. A 
weak advocate may ruin a good cauſe. 
And if religion can be defended by no 
hetter arguments than ſome I have late- 
ly ſeen in the public papers and maga- 
zines, the wiſeſt way is to fay nothi 
about it. In relation to politics, I ſhall 
only obſerve, that the miniſter is not yet 
ſo thoroughly acquainted with my abi- 
lities as to truſt me with his ſecrets. 
The moment he throws afide his reſerve, 
I ſhall throw afide mine, and make the 
public as wiſe as myſelf. 

My readers will, I hope, excuſe me, 
if hereafter they ſhould find me very 
' ſparing of mottos to theſe effays. I 
know very well that a little Latin or 
Greek, to thoſe who underſtand no lan- 
guage but Engliſh, is both fatisfatory 
and entertaining. It gives an air of 
dignity to a paper, and is a convincing 
proof that the author is a perſon of pro- 
found learning and erudition. But in 
the opinion of thoſe who are in the ſecret 
of ſuch mottos, the cuſtom 1s, as Shake- 
ſpeare ſays, more honoured in the breach 
than the obſervance; a motto being ge- 
nerally choſen after the eſfay is written, 
and hardly ever having _—_ to it 
through two pages together. But the 
truth is, I have a ſtronger reaſon for de- 


Ne II. THURSDAY, 


T is an obſervation of Lord Bacon, 
That the fame of Cicero, Seneca, 
and the Pliny, had ſcarce laſted 
to this day, or at leaſt not ſo freſh, if it 
had not been joined with ſome vanity 
and boafting 1 For boaſt- 
ing, contin great writer, 
© ſeems to be like: varniſh, that not only 
© makes wood ſhine, but laſt.” 
How greatly are the moderns obliged 
to Lord Bacon for giving another rea- 


fon for the ſucceſs of the ancients than 


ſuperiority of merit! Theſe gentlemen 
Þave tak n Care, it ſeems, to lay on 
dheir Va 1:h fo extremely thick, that 


clining this cuſtom: it is, that the fol- 
lies I intend frequently to treat of, and 
the characters I ſhall from time to time 
exhibit to my readers, will be ſuch as 
the Greeks and Romans were entirely 
unacquainted with. 

It may be expected, before I 
diſmiſs this paper, that I ſhould take a 
little notice of my ingenious brother 
authors, who are obliging the public 
with their daily and periodical labours. 
With all theſe gentlemen I defire to live 
in peace, friendſhip, and good neigh- 
bourhood ; or ap = Soap of 5 yen 
think to declare war againſt me 
— I hope he will not infitt 
upon my taking farther notice of him, 
than only to ſay, as the old ſerjeant did 
to his enſign who was beating him I 
6 — not to hurt your 
« felf.” | 


ADVERTISEMENT TO THE WITS. 


WHEREAS it is expected that the 
title of this paper will occaſion certain 
quips, cranks, and conceits, at the Bed- 
ford and other coffee-houſes in this town: 
this is therefore to give notice, that the 
words— This is a fad world, a vain 
© world, a dull world, a wretched world, 
© a trifling world, an ignorant world, 
© a damned world; or that—* I hate 
© the world, am weary of the world, 
fick of the world,” or phraſes to the 
ſame effect, applied to this paper, ſhall 
be voted, by * that hear them, to be 
without wit, humour, or pleaſantry, 
and be treated accordingly. | 
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ebony, and ebony for enamel. 

But if the ancients owe all their re- 
putation to their {kill in varniſhing, as 
no doubt they dc, it appears very won- 
derful, that while the art remains, it 
ſhoul4 be ſo totally neglected by modern 


authors; eſpecially when they experi- 


ence every day, that for want of this 
covering, the critics, in the ſhape of 
worms, have eat inte their wood, and 
crumbled it to powder. | 

But to treat this matter plainly, and 
without a figure; it is moſt certainly 
owing to the baſhfulueſs of „ 
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that their works are not held in higher 
eſtimation than thoſe of the ancients. 
And this, I think, will be as apparent 
as any other truth, if we conſider for a 
moment the nature and office of the 
people called critics. It is the nature 
of theſe people to be exceedingly dull ; 
and it is their office to pronounce deci- 
fively upon the merit and demerit of all 
works whatfoever. Thus, chuſing them- 
ſel ves into the ſaid office, and happening 
to ſet out without taſte, talents, or judg- 
ment, they have no way of gueſſing at 
the excellency of an author, but from 
what the fit author has been graciouſly 
pleaſed to tay of it himſelf: and as moit 
of the moderns are atrai of communi- 
cating to the public all that paſſes in 
their hearts on that fubieft, the critics, 
miſtaking their referve for a confeſſion 
of weakneſ:, have pronounced ſentence 
upon their works, that they are gon 
tor nothing. Nor is it matter of won- 
der that they proceed in this method : 
for by what rule of reaſon ſhould a 1121 
expect the good word of another, d 
has nothing to ſay in favour of himicit ? 

To avoid, th-refore, the cenſure of 
the critics, and to engage their apyro- 
bation, I take this early opportunity of 
 afſuring them that I have the pleaſure 
of itancling extremely high in my own 


opinion; and it I do not think proper 


to lay with Horace 
Sablimi ferizm ſidera vertice; 
or with Ovid— 
Jeamgue o/ us incepi, quad nec Jovis ira, ncc 


nes, 
Nec poterit ferrum, nec edax aboler e uctuſtas; 


it is becauſe I chuſe to temper vanity 
with humility; having ſometimes four 1 
that a man may be too arrogant, as well 
as too humble; though it mutt always 
be a knowledge, that in affairs of en- 
terprize, which require ſtrength, genius, 
or activity, aſſurance will ſucceed here 
modeſty will fail. 

To fet forth the utility of blending 
theſe two virtues, and to exemplify in 1 
particular inſtance the ſuperiority of 2 
furance, as | began my firſt paper with 
a tale, I ſhall end this with a fable. 

Modeſty, the daughter of Knowl-4g2:, 
and Aſſurance, the offspring of Ignc- 
rauce, met accidentally upon the road ; 
and as both had a long way t, go, and 
had experienced from former hardſhips 
that they were al:ke unqualified to pur- 


ſue their journey alone; they agreed, 
notwithſtanding the oppoſition in their 
natures, to lay aſide all animoſities, 
and, for their mutual advantage, to 
travel together. It was in a country 
where there were no inns for entertain- 
ment; {> that to their own addrefs, and 
to the holpitality of the inhabitants, 
they were continually to be obliged for 
proviſion and lodging. 
Aſſuorance had never failed getting 
admittance to the houſes of the great z 
but it had frequently been her misfor- 
tune to be turned out of doors, at a time 
when ſhe was promiſing herſelf an ele- 
gant entertainment, or a bed of down 
to reſt upon. Modeſty had been ex- 
cluded from all fuch houſes, and com- 
pelled to take ſheiter in the cottages of 
the poor; where, though ſhe had leave 
to continue as long as ſhe pleaſed, 2 
traſs of traw had been her uſual bed, 
and roots ut the coarſeſt proviſion her 
con!tant repaſt. But as both, by this 
accidental meeting, were become friends 
and fellow travellers, they entertained 
hopes of aſfiiting each other, and of 
3 the way by div. ding the cares 
of it. | 

Aſſurance, who was drefſed lightly 
in a ſummer filk and thort petticoats, 
and who h:d ſomething com 1. anding in 
her voice and pretence, found the ſame 
eaſy acceis as before to the caftles and 
puaccs upon the way; while Modeſty, 
who followed her in a ruſſet gown, 
ſpeaking low, and caſting her eyes upon 
the ground, was as uſual puſhed back 
by the porter at the gate, till introduced 


by her companion, whoſe faſhionable 


appearance and familiar addreis got ad- 

mitizon for both. | 
And now, by the endeavorrs of each 
to fupport the other, their difficulties 
vanithed, and they ſaw themiclves the 
favourites of all companies, and the 
parties of their pleaſures, feſtivals, and 
amuſements. The fallies of Aſſurance 
were continuaily checked by the delicacy 
of Modeitv, and the bluſhes of Modeſty 
were frequently relieved by the vivacity 
of Aflurance, who, though the was 
ſometimes detected at her old pranks, 
which always put her companion out of 
cyuntenance, was yet ſo awed by her 
pref-nce, as to ſtop ſhort of offence. 
Thus in the company of Modeſty, 
Aſſurance gained that reception and 
eſteem, which the had vainly hoped for 
in her abſence; while Medeſty, by 
means 
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means of her new acquaintance, kept 
the beſt company, teatted upon delica- 
cies, and ſlept in the chambers of ſtate. 
Aſſurance, indeed, had in one particu- 
lar the aſcendancy over her companion: 
for if any one aſked Modeity whoſe 
daughter the was, ſhe bluſhed and made 
no anſwer; while Aﬀurance took the 
advantage of her filence, and impoſed 
herſelf upon the world as the offspring 
of Knowiedge. 

In this manner did the travellers pur- 
ſue their journey 3; Aſſurance taking the 
lend through the great towns and cities, 
and apologizing for the ruſticity of her 
companion; whi'e Modeſty went fore- 
molt through the villages and hamlets, 
and excuſed the odd behaviour of Aſ- 
ſurance, by preſenting her as a courtier. 

It happene one day, after having 
meaſured a te1:ous length of road, that 
they came to a narrow river, which by 
a haſty ſwell had waſhed away the bridge 
that was built over it, As they ſtood 


upon the bank, caſting their eyes upon 


the oppolite ſhore, they ſaw at a little 
diſtance a magnificent caſtle, and a 
crowd of people inviting them to come 
over. Aſſurance, who ſtopped at no- 
thing; throwifſ aſide the covering from 
her limbs, plunged almott naked into 


the ftream, and ſwam Citely to the other 
ſicie, Moteity, offended at the inde- 
cency of her companion, and dithdent 
&f her own ſtrength, would have declin- 
ed the danger; but being urged by Af. 
furance, ani derided for her cowardice 
by the people on the other fide, ſhe un- 
fortunately ventured beyond her depth; 
and oppreſſed by her fears, as well as 
entangled by her cloaths, which were 
bound tightly about her, immediately 
diſappeared, and was driven by the cur- 
rent none knows whither. It is fail, 
indeed, that the was afterwards taken 
up alive by a fiſherman upon the Eng- 
liſh coalt, and that ſhortly ſhe will be 
brought to the metropolis, and ſhewn 
to the curious of both ſexes with the 
ſurprizing Oronuto Savage, and the 
Twonderful Panther Mare. x 
Aſſurance, not in the leaſt daunted, 
purſued her journey alone; and though 
not altogether as ſucceſsfully as with her 
companion, yet _ learned in par- 
ticular companies, and upon particular 
occaſions, to aſſume the air and manner 
of Modeſty, ſhe was received kindly at 
every houſe; and at laſt arriving at the 
end of her travels, ſhe became a very 
great lady, and roſe to be firſt maid of 
honour to the queen of the country. 


Ne Ill. THURSDAY, JANUARY 18, 1753. 


F I had iaclination and ability to do 
the crueleſt thing upon earth to the 
man I hated, I would lay him under 
the neceſſity of borrowing money of a 
friend. | 
Yeu are to know, Sir, that I am cu- 
rate of a pariſh within ten miles of town, 
at forty pounds per annum; that I am 
five and thirty years old, and that L 
have a wife and two children. My fa- 
ther, who was a clergyman of ſome note 
in the country, unfortunately die ſoon 
after I came from college, and leit me 
maſter of feyenteen hundred pounds. 
With this ſum, which I thought a very 
great one, I came up to town, took 
lodgings in Leiceiter Felde, put a nar- 
row lace upon my frock, learnt to dance 
pf Denoyer, bought my fthoes of Tull, 
my ſword of Becket, my hat of Wag- 
act, and my tuuft-box of Deard. In 


ſhort, I entered into the ſpirit of taſte, 
and was looked upon as a faſhionable 
young fellow. I do not mean that I 
was really ſo, according to the town 
acceptation of the term; for I had as 
great an averfion to infidelity, liberti- 
niſm, gaming, and drunkenneſs, as the 
moſt unf:ihivnavle man alive. All that 
my enemies, or, what is more, all that my 
friends can fy againſt me, is, that in my 
drets I rather imitated the coxcomb thau 
the floven ; that I preferred good com- 
pany to read ng the fathers; that liked 
a dinner at the tavern better than one at 
a private houſe; that I was oftener at 
the play than at evening prayers; that 
I uſnaily went trom the play to the ta. 
vern again; and that in five years time 
I ſpent every ſhilling of my fortune. 
They may alto add, if they pleaſe, as 
the climax of my follies, that when 1 
was worth nothing myſelf, I married 
the moſt amiable woman in the world, 
without a penny to her fortune, onl 
B bec 


10 
becauſe we loved each other to diſtrac - 


tion, and were miſerable aſunder. 

To the whole of this charge I plead 
guilty ; and have moſt heartily repented 
of every article of it, except the laſt: I 
am, indeed, a little apprehenſive that 
my wife is my predominant paſſion, and 
that I ſhall carry it with me to the 
grave. 

I had"contrafted an intimacy at col- 
lege with a young fellow, whoſe taſte, 
age, and inclinations, were exactly ſuit- 
ed to my own. Nor did this intimacy 
end with our ſtudies; we renewed it in 
town; and as our fortunes were pretty 
equal, and both of us our own maſters, 
welodged in the ſame houſe, dreſſed in the 
ſame manner, followed the ſame diver- 
fions, ſpent all we had, and were ruin- 
ed together. My triend, whoſe genius 
was more enterprizing than mine, ſteer- 
ed his courſe to the Weit Indies, while 
I entered into holy orders at home, and 
was ordained to the curacy above -· men 
tioned. | 

At the end of two years I married, as 
I told you before; and being a wit as 
well as a parſon, I made « fhift by 
pamphlets, poems, fermons, and fur- 


plice fees, to increate my income to about 


a hundred a year. 

I think I ſhall pay a compliment to my 
wife's economy, when I aiiue you, that 
notwithſtanding the narrowneſs of our 
fortune, we did not run out above ten 
pounds a year; for if it be conſidered 
that we had both been uſed to company 
and good living; that the largeſt part 
of our income was precarious, and con- 
ſequentiy, it we ſtarved ourſelves, we were 
not fire ot laying up; that as an author 
J was vain, and as a parſon ambitious; 
always imagining that my wit would 
introduce me to the miniſter, or my or- 
thodoxy to the bithop; and, excluſive of 
tieic circumſtances, if it be allo conſi- 
dered that we were generous in our na- 
tures, and charitable to the poor, it will 
be rather a wonder that we ſpent fo 
little, 

It is now Ave years and a quarter 
fince our marriage; in all which time I 
| have been running in debt without a 

oth Hiity of helping it. Laſt Chriſtmas 

took à iurvey of* my circumſtances, 
and had the mortification to find that 1 
was fiity one pounds nfteen ſhillings 
worte than nothing. The uncafinets I 
felt upon this diſcovery determined me 
to fit down and write a tragedy. I ſoon 
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found a fable to 2 mind; and was 
making a conſiderable progreſs in the 
work, when I received intelligence that 
my old friend and companion vas juſt 
returned from Jamaica, where he had 
married a planter's widow of immenſe 
fortune, buried her, and farmed out the 
eſtate ſhe had left him for two thonſand 
pounds a year upon the Exchange of 
London. 

I rejoiced heartily at this news, and 
took the firſt opportunity of paying my 
congratulations upon fo happy an occa- 
ſion. As I was dreſſed for this viſit in 
very clean canonicals, my friend, who 
poſſibly had conneRed the idea of a 
good living with a good eaſſock, received 
me with the utmoſt complaiſance and 
good-humour; and after having teſti- 
tied his joy at ſeeing me, deſired to be 
informed of my fortune and preferment. 
I gave him a particular account of all 
that ha] happened to me fince our ſepa- 
ration; and concluded with a very blunt 
requeſt, that he would lend me fifty 
guineas to pay my debts with, and to 
make me the happieſt curate within the 
bills of mortality. 

As there was ſomething curious in 


my friend's anſwer to this requeſt, I 


ſhall give it to you word for word, as 


near as I can reme nber it; marking the 


whole ſpeech in itilics, that my own in- 
terruptions may not be miſtaken. 

* FIFTY guzeas! And ſo you have 
© run yourſelf in debt fifty-twvo pounds 
© ten fhillings!'—* Within a very trifle, 
* Sir. '—* Ay, ay, I mean fo. Fifty gui- 
nent is the ſum you <vant; and — 2 
© you would think it hard if I refuſed lend- 
ing it? I ſhould indce!l.'—* I knew 
© you would. Let me ſte.“ (going to the 
efcritoire) © car you change me a hundred 
f fownd ute? - Who, I, Sir? You ſur- 
prize me! - Here, John! (enters 
John) get change for a hundred pound 
note: I want to lend ibis gentleman ſome 
* money—Or—no,no; I ant want you.” 
(Exi John.) I belie ve I have forty 
« . gurneas in my pecket. You may get the 
© other ten ſametuhere elſe. One, two, three 
© — Ay, there are juſt forty gumeas. And 
s fray, Str, when do you intend to pay 
* mef'—+ | had rather be exculed, Sir, 
© from taking any; I did not expect to- 
© he fo mortified.” —* Extravagance. 
Sir, ic the ſure raad tn moriification. I 
* weft deal plainly with you. He that lends 
* bus money has a right to deal plainly. 
Hua began the world with about tun 

| © thouſand 
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© thouſand ponds in your pocket." —* Se- 
© yenteen hundred, Sir.' — . And theſe 
* ſeventeen hundred pounds, I think, loft- 
t ed you about five pears.” —* True, Sir.” 
— Five times three are fiſteen—Ay, you 
lived at the rate of about three hundred 
© and fiſty pounds a year. After this, as 
Jon tell me yourſelf, you turned curate; 
and becauſt forty pounds a year was an 
© immenſe jum, you very fgrudently fell in 
© love, aud married a beggar. Do you 
© think, Sir, that if I had intended to 
* marry @ beggar, I ſhould have ſpent 
* my fortune as I did? No, Sir; 1 
© ried a au of fortune, great fortune; 
* and fo might you—What hindered you? 
* But I ſay nothing againſt your wife. 
© I hope you are both heartily ſorry that 
© ycu ever ſaw one another's faces. Are 
© yur children boys or girls ?'—* Girls, 
Sir.'—" And I ſuppoje I am to portion 
them? But I muft tell yeu once for all, 
Sir, that this ts the laſt ſum you muſt 
pe from Me. I have þ oned 
© my expences to my ejiate, and will not 


* any man living. I hade two thouſand 


© a year, and I ſpend txvo thouſand. If 
© you have but furty, TI jee us occaſion for 


* your ſpending more than forty. I have 
© a fincere regard for you, and I think 
* my actions haue proved it; but a gen- 
© tleman, who knows you very ell, told 


* me yeſterday, that you were an expen- 


11 
fue, thoughtleſs, extravagant young 


© fellow 


I know not to what length my friend 
would have extended his harangue; but 
as I had already heard enough, I hid 
the forty guineas upon the table; and, 
like Lady Townly in the play, taking 
a great gulp, and ſwallowing a wrong 
word or mh 4 tlie room without 
ſpeaking a ſyllable. 

I have — laid aſide my tragedy, 
and am writing a comedy, called The 
Friend. I do not know that I have wit 
enough for ſuch a performance; but if 
it be damned, it is no more than the au- 
thor (though a parſon) will conſent to 
be, if ever he makes a ſecond attempt to 
borrow money of a friend. 

Your taking notice of this let- 
ter will oblige your humble ſervant and 
admirer, 

| T. N. 


To gratiſy my correſpondent, I have 
publiſhed his letter in the manner I re- 


be made uneaſy by the cxtravagance of ceived it. But I muſt entreat, the next 


time I have the favour of hearing from 
him, that he will contrive to be a little 
more new in his ſubject: for I am fully 
1 that ninety- nine out of every 

undred, as well clergy as laity, who 
have borrowed money of their friends, 
have been treated exactly in the fame 
manner. 


Ne IV. THURSDAY, JANUARY 25; 17863. 


O the entertainment of my fair 
readers, and to recommend to 
them an old-faſhioned virtue calied 
Prudence, I ſhall devote this and a fol- 
lowing paper. If the ſtory I am going 
to tell them ſhould” deferve their appro- 
bation, they are to thank the huſband 
and wife from whom I had it; and who 
are deſirous, this day, of being the 
readers of their own adventures. 

An eminent merchant in the city, 
whoſe real name I ſhall conceal under 
that of Wilſon, was married to a lady 
of conſiderable fortune and more merit. 
They lived happily together tor ſome 
years, with nothing to diſturb them but 


the want of children. The huſband, 
who faw himſelf richer every day, grew 
impatient for an heir; and as time ra- 
ther leſſened than increaſed the hopes of 
one, he became by degrees indifferent, 


and at laſt averſe to his wife. This 
change in his affection was the heavieſt 
affliction to her; yet ſo gentle was her 
difpofition, that ſhe reproached him only 
with her tears; r thoſe, 
but when upbraidings ill- uſage 
made her unable to reſtrain them. 

It is a maxim with ſome married phi- 
loſophers, that the tears of a wife are apt 
to waſh away pity from the heart of a 
hufband. Mr. Wilſon will pardon me 


if IT rank him, at that time, e 


theſe philoſophers. He had lately hi 


a lodging in the country, at a ſmall diſ- | 


tance from town, whither he uſually re- 
tired in the eyening, to avoid (as he 
called it) the perſecutions of his wife. 
In this cruel ſeparation, and without 
complaint, ſhe paſſed away a twelve= 
month; ſeldom ſeeing him but when 


buſineſs required his attendance at home 
B 3 — 
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and never ſleeping with him. At the 
end of a nich ume, however, his beha- 
viour, in appearance, grew kinder; he 
faw her oftener, and began to ſpeak to 
her with tenderneſs and comp: lion. 
One morning, after he had taken an 
obliging leave of her, to paſs the day at 
his country lodging, ſhe paid a viſit to 
a friend at the other end of the town; 
and ſtopping in her way hume at a 
thread-ſhop in a by-ſtreet near St. 
James's, the faw Nr. Wilſon ere fling 
the way, and afterwards knocking at 
the door of a gentect houſe over- againſt 
her, which was opened by a ſervant in 
livery, and immediately ſhut, without 
a word being fpoken. As the manner 
of his entrance, and her not knowing 
he had an acquaintance in the ſtreet, a 
little alarmed her, ſhe enquired of the 
ſhop woman it the knew the gentleman 
who lived in the oppolite houſe. You 
© have juſt ſeen him go in, Madam, ' 
replied the woman. His name is Ro- 
* berts, aud a mighty good gentleman, 
© they ſay, he is. His lady—' Atthoſe 
words Mrs. Wilton changed colour; 
and interrupting her—* His lady, Ma- 
© dam|—I thought that Will you give 
© me a glaſs of water? This walk has 
© ſo tired me—Pray give me a gluſs of 
* water—T am qui:e faintwith fatigue.” 
The good wom in of the ſhop ran her- 
felf for the water; and by the additional 
help of ſome hartihorn that was at hand, 
Mrs. Wilſon became, in appearance, 
tolerably compoſed. She then looked 
over the threats Me wanted; and hav ng 
defived a coach might be jcut for—“ I 
© believe,” ſaid flie, © you were quite 
* frightened to fee me look to pale; but 
I had walked a great way, and ſhould 
+* certainly have fainted if I had not 
* ſte mto your ſhop.—But you were 
* talking of the gentleman over the way 
© —T f:ncied I knew him; bur his name 
* is Roberts, you ſay? Is he a married 
man, pray?'—* The happieſt in the 
world, Madam, returned the thread- 
woman; be is wonderfu.ly fond of 
children, and to his great joy his lady 
is now [yiug-in of her firſt child, 
which is to be chriſtened this evening; 
© and as fe a boy, they fay it is, as 
© ever was ſecn.“ At this moment, 
and as good for: une would have it, for 
the ſaving a ſecond doſe of har:ſhorn, 
the coach that was ſent for came to the 
door; into which Mrs. Wilton imme- 
diately Rept, after heſitating an apology 


for the trouble ſhe had given; and in 
which coach we ſhall leave her rv return 
home, in an agony of grief which ber - 
telf has told me ſhe was never able to 
deſcribe. 

The readers of this little hiſtory have 
been informed that Mr. Wilton had a 
country lodging, to which he was tup- 
y__ to retire almoſt every evening fince 

is diſagreement with his wife; but, in 
fact, it was to his houſe near St. James's. 
that he conſtantly went. He had in- 
deed hired the lodgings above mention - 
ed, but from another motive than mere - 
iy to ſhun his wife. The occaſion was 
this. 

As he was ſauntering one day through 
the B'r:it-cage walk in the Park, he law 
a young woman fitting alone upon one 
of the benches, who, though plain:y, 
was neatly dreſſed, and whoſe air and 
manner diſtinguiſhed her from the |:wer 
claſs of women. He drew nearer to ber 
without being ied, and ſw in her 
countenance, which innocence and beau- 

adorned, the molt compoted meian- 
choly that can be imagined. He ſtood 
looking t her for ſome time; which ſhe 
at laſt perceiving, ſtarted from her ſeat in 
ſome confuſion, and endervoured to 
avoid him. The fear of loſing her gave 
him courage to ſpeak to her. He begg.d 
* for diſturbing her, and excu.-d 

is curioſity by her extreme beauty, 
and the melancholy that was mixed with 
it, ' 


It is obſerved by a very wiſe author, 


whoſe name and book I forget, that a 


woman's heart is never fo brim-full of 
affliction, but a little flattery will inſi- 
nuate itſelf into a corner of it; and as 
Wilſon was a handſome fellow, with an 
ealy addreſs, the lady was ſoon per- 
ſuaded to replace herſelf upon the bench, 
and to admit him at her ide. Wilſon, 
who was really heart-ſtruck, made her 
a thouſand proteſtations of eſteem and 
friendthip; conjuring her to tell him if 
his fortune and ſervices could contri- 
bute to her happineſs, and vowing never 
to leave her till ſhe made him acquaint» 
ed with the cauſe of her concern. 

Here a ſhoct pauſe enſued; and after 
a dep figh, and a ſtream of tears, the 
lady began thus—- ö 

If, Sir, you are the gentleman your 
appearance [peaks you to be, I ſhall 
© thank Heaven that I have found yon. 
© I am the unfortunate widow of an 
© officer who was Killed at — 
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As he was only a lieutenant, and his 
commuitſion all his fortune, I married 
him againſt a morher's content, for 
which the has diſclaimed me. How 
I loved him, or he me, as he is gone 
tor ever trom me, I ſhall forbear to 
mention, though I am unable to for- 
get. Art my return to England, (for 
[ was the conſtant follower of his tor- 
tunes) I obtained, with ſome difficul- 
ty, the allowance of a ſubaltern's wi- 
dow, and took lodgings at Cheiſea. 

In this retirement | wrote to my 
mother, acquainting her with my loſs 
and poverty, and defiring her for- 
giveneſs for my diſobedierce; but the 
cruel anſwer I received from her de- 


a © „ » 
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bie her again. 

lived upon this flender allowance 
with al. inwginahle thrift, till an old 
otticer, a trend of my huſbin, dit- 
covered me at church, and made me 
x vilit, To this gentleman's bounty 
I have long been indebted for an an- 


payments. As he was punctual in 
thete payments, which were always 
made me the morn:ng they became 
due, and yetterday being quarter-dav, 
I wondered I never {aw him, nor heard 
trem him. Early this morning 1 waik- 
ed trom Chelſea to enquire for him at 
bis lodgings in Pall Mall; but how 
mall T teli von, Sir, the news I learnt 
there? — This friend! this generous 
and difinceretted friend! was killed 
* yelterdiy in a duel in Hyde Park.” 
She ſtopped here to give vent to a tor- 
rent of tears, and chen proceeded. * | 
vas fottunned at this inteliigence, that 
* I knew not whither to go. Chance, 
more than choice, brought me to this 
place; where if I have found a bene- 
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Ne V. THURSDAY, 


CONCLUSION OF THE STORY OF 
MRS. WIESON, 


Return now to Mrs. Wilſon, whom 
we left in a hackney-coach, going 

to her own houſe, in all the miſery of 
deipair and jealouſy. It was happy tor 
her that her conſtitution. was good, and 
her re{olutiou equal to it; for ſhe has of - 
ten te me, that fie poked the night of 


termined me, at all events, not to trou- 


nuity of twenty pounds, in quarterly 


© fator—and in ſeed, Sir, I have need 
of one—l ſhall call it the happieſt ac- 
* cident of my life.“ 

The widow ended her ftory, which 
was literally true, in ſo engaging and 
intereſting a manner, that Wilton was 

e an age in love in a few minutes. 
He thanked her for the confidence ſhe 


had placed in him, and ſwore never to 


deſert her. He then requetted the ha- 
nour of attendling her home; to which 
ſhe readily confenterl, walking with 
him to Buckingham Gate, where a coach 
was called, which conveyed them to 
Chelſea. Wilſon dined with her that 
day, and took lodgings in the fame 
houſe, calling himſelf Roberts, and a 
ſingle man. Theſe were the lodgiags 
I have mentioned before; where, by un- 
bounded generofity and conſtant athdui- 
ties, he triumphed in a f-w weeks over 
th- honour of this fair widow. 

IT ſhal! ſtop a moment here, to caution 
thoſe virtuous widows who are my 
readers, againſt too haſty a diſbelief of 
this event. If they pleaſe to conhder 
the fituation of this lady, with poverty 
to alarm, gratitude to incite, and a hand- 


ſome fellow to inflame, they will allow 


that in a world near fix thoufand years 
old, one ſuch inſtance of frailty, even 
in a young, and beautiful widow, may 


poſſibly have happened. But to go on 


with my ſtory. 

The effects of this intimacy were ſoon 
viſihle in the lady's ſhape; a circum- 
itince that greatly added to the happi- 
nels of Wilſon. He determined to re- 
move her to town; and accordingly took 
the houſe near St. James's, where Mrs. 
Wilſon had ſeen him enter, and where 
his miſtreſs, who paſſecd in the neigh- 
bourhooat for his wife, at that time lay- 
in. 
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that day in a condition little better than 
madneis. 

In the morning her huſband return- 
ed; and as his heart was happy, and 
without fuipicions of a diſcovery, he was 
more than v:ualily complaiſant to her. 
vhe recuived his civilities with her ac- 
cultomed chearfulneſs; and finding that 


| bufivefs would detain him in the city 


tor ſome hours, ihs determined, what- 
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ever diſtreſs it might occaſion her, to pay 
an immediate viit to his miſtreſs, and 
to wait there till ſhe faw him. For this 

ſhe ordered a coach to he called, 
and in her handſomeſt undreſs, and with 
the moit compoſed countenance, the 
drove directly to the houſe. She en- 
_ quired at the door it Mr. Roberts was 
within; and being anfwered * No,” but 
that he dined at home, ſhe aſked after his 
lady, and if ſhe was well enough to fee 
company; adding, that as ſhe came a 
great way, and had bufinefs with Mr. 
Roberts, ſhe ſhould be glad to wait tor 
him in his lady's apartment. The ſer- 
vant ran immediately up ſtairs, and as 
quickly returned with a meſſage from 
his miſtreſs, that ſlie would be glad to 
tee her. | 

Mrs. Wilſon confeſſes, that at this 
moment, notwithit.ndin g the retolution 
me had taken, her ipirns totuily torteuk 
her, and that ſhe followed the fervaat 
with her knees Knocking together, and 
2 face paler than death. She entered 
the room where the lady was hitting, 
without remembering cn what errand 
me came; but the light of jo much 
heauty, and the elegance that adorned 
it, brought every thing to her thoughts, 
and left her wita no other power than to 
ming herſelf into a chair, from which 
the inttantly fell to the ground in a 
fainting fit. 

The whole houſe was alarmed on this 
occahon, and every one bulie:! in aſſiſt- 
ing the ſtranger z but moſt of ail the mi- 
ttreſs, who was indeed of a humane dif- 
policion, and who, perhaps, bal other 
thoughts to diſturb her than the mere 
feelings of humaniry. In a few mi- 
nutes, however, and with the proper ap- 
plications, Mrs. Wilſon began to re- 
cover. She looked round her with 
amazeraent at firſt, not recollecting 
where the. was; but ſeeing hericit ſup- 
ported by her rival, to whole care ſhe 
was ſo much obliged, and who in the 
tendereſt d:trels was enquiring how the 
did, the felt herieit r-lapling into a ſe- 
cond fit. It was nv that ſhe exerie] all 
the courage ſhe was miſtreis of, which, 
together with a flood of tears that cine 
io her relict, enabled her, when the fer- 
vants were withdrawn, to begin as fol- 
low $— 

© I am, indeed, Madam, an unfor- 
© tyinate woman, and ſubject to theſe 
* fits; but will never again be the occa- 


* fon of trouble in this houle. You are 
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© a lovely woman, and deſerve to be 
happy in the beit of huſbands. I have 
© a huiband too, but his affections are 
gone trum me. He is not unknown 
to Mr. Roberts, though unfortunately 
I am. It was for his a-lvice and atiit- 
ance that I made this vilit; and not 
finding him at home, I begged admit- 
tance to his lady, whom I longed to 
© {ce and to converte with. — “ Me, Ma- 
* dam!” anſwered Mrs. Roberts, with 
ſome emotion, had you heard any 
* thing uf me? —“ That you were ſuch 
© as I have found you, Madam, replicd 
the itranger, and had maile Mr. Ro- 
* berts happy in a fine boy. May I te 
© hin, Madam? I fhall love him for his 
© tather's fake.'—" His father, Ma- 
© dam!” returned the miltrets of the 


' houle, his father, did you fay? I am 


* miſtaken, then; I thought you ha 
© been a ſtranger to him. — To kis 
perſon, I own,” faid Mrs. Wülon, 
but not to his chacter; and theretore 
I hail be fond of the little creature. 
If it is not too much trouble, Mia- 
dam, I beg to be obliged.“ 
The importunity of this requeſt, the 
fainting at firtt, and the fettled con- 
cern of this unknouwn vititor, gave 
Mrs. Roberts the matt alarming fears. 
She had, however, the preſence of mind 
to go herſelf for the child, and to watch 
without witneſſes the behaviour of the 
ſtranger. Mrs. Wilſon took it in her 
arms, and burſting into tears, faid—— 
* *Fis a tweet boy, Madam; would I 
© had tuch a boy! Had he been mine, I 
© had been happy With theſe words, 
and iu an agony of grief and tenderneſs, 
nich the endeavoured to reſtrain, ſhe 
kitled tie child, and returned it to it's 
mother. 

It was happy for that lady that ſhe 
had an excule to leave the room. She 
had ſeen and heard what made her ſſrud- 
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der for herſelf; and it was not till ſome 


minutes, after having delivered the in- 
tant to it's nurte, that ſhe had reſolution 
envugh to return. They both ſeated 
tiemlelves again, and a melancho'y 
| cnce followed for ſome time. At lait, 

Mrs. Roberts began thus— 
© You are unhappy, Madam, that 
you have no child; I pray Heaven that 
* mane be not a grief to me. But I con- 
jure you, by the goodnels that appears 
in you, to acquaint me with your 
* ttory. Perhaps it concerns me; I have 
a prophetic heart that tells me it docs. 
+ Buy 
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© But whatever I may ſuffer, or whether 
I lire or die, I will be jutt to you.“ 

Mrs. Wilſon was ſo affected with 
this generolity, that the poſſibly had 
diſcovered herſelf, if a loud knocking 
at the door, and immediately after it 
the entrance of her huſband into the 
room, had not prevented her. He was 
moving towards his miſtreſs with the 
utmoſt chearfulneis, when the ſight of 
her viſitor fixed him to a ſpot, and 
truck him with an aſtoniſhment not to 
be deſcribed. The eyes of both ladies 
were at once rivetted to his, which fo 
encreaſed his confuſion, that Mrs. Wil- 
ſon, in pity to what he felt, and to re- 
lieve her companion, ſpoke to him as 
follows. I do not wonder, Sir, that 
© you are ſurprized at ſecing a perfect 
© ttranger in your houſe; but my buſt - 
© neſs is with the mafter of it; and if 
© you will oblize me with 2 hearing in 
another room, it will add to the civi- 
lities which your lady has entertained 
„me with.” 25 

Wilſon, who expected another kind 
of greeting from his wiſe, was ſo re- 


vived at her prudence, that his powers 


of motion began to return; and quitting 
the room, he conducted her to a parlour 
below ſtairs. They were no ſooner en- 
tere into this parlour, than the huſ- 
band threw himſelf into a chair, fixing 
his eyes upon the ground, while the 
wife addreſſed him in theſe words. 

© How I have diſcovered your ſecret, 
© or how the diſcovery has tormented 
me, I need not tell you. It is enough 
for you to know that I am miſerable 
for ever. My buſineſs with you is 
ſhort; I have only a quettion to aſk, 
and to take a final leave of you in this 
world. Tell me truly, then, as you 
ſhall anſwer it hereafter, if you have 
ſeduced this lady upder falfe appear- 
ances, or have fallet into guilt by the 
temptations of a wanton ?'—* 1 ſhall 
anſwer you preſently,” faid Wilſon ; 
but firſt T have a queſtion for you. 
Am TI diſcovered to her? And does 
ſhe know it is my wife I am now 
ſpeaking to? —“ No, upon my ho- 
nour, ſhe replied; her looks were 
ſo amiable, and her bchaviour to me 
fo gentle, that I had no heart to dii- 
trels her. If ſhe has gueſſed at what 
* I am, it was only from the concern 
5 the faw me in, which I could not hide 


 * from her. You have ated nobly? 
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then, returned Wilſon, and have 

* opened my eyes at laſt to ſee and to 

© admire you. And now, if you have 

; —_— to hear me, you ſhall know 
all. 

He then told her of his firſt meeting 
with this lady, and of every circum- 
ſtance that had happened fince ; con- 
cluding with his determinations to leave 
her, and with a thouſand promiſes of 
fidelity to his wife, if the generouſly 
conſented, after what had happened, to 
receive him as a huſband.—* She muſt 
© conſent,” cried Mrs. Roberts, who 
at that moment opened the door, and 
burſt into the room; © the muſt conſent. 
© You are her huſband, and may com- 
© mand it. — For me, Madam,” conti- 
nu-4 the, turning to Mrs. Wilſon, * he 
© ſhall never fee me more. I have in- 
© jured vou through ignorance, but will 
© atone for it to the utmott. He is your 
© hufband, Madam, and you mutt re- 
© ceive him. I have listened to whar 
has paſſed, and am now here to join 
* my entreaties with his, that you may 
© be happy tor ever.” | 

To relate all that was ſaid upon this 
occation would be to extend my ſtory to 
another paper. Wilſon was all fub- 
miſfion an:i acknowledgment ; the wife 
cried and doubted ; and the widow vow- 
ed an eternal ſeparation. To be as 
ſhort as poſſible, the harmony of the 
married couple was fixed from that day. 
The widow was handſomely provided 
for; and her child, at the requeſt of 
Mrs. Wilfon, taken home to her own 
houſe; where at the end of a year ſhe 
was fo happy, after all her diſtreſſes, as 
to preſent him with a filter, with whom 
he is to divide his father's fortune. His 
mother retired into the country, and 
two years after was married to a gen- 
tleman of great worth ; to whom, on 
bis firſt propoſal to her, the related every 
circumſtance of her tory. The boy 
pays her a viſit every year, and is now 
with his ſiſter upon one of theſe viſits. 
Mr. Wilſon is perfectly happy in his 
wife, and has ſent me, in his own hand, 
this moral to his ſtory— 

That though prudence and gene- 
© rofity may not always be ſufficient to 
© hold the heart of a huſband, yet a 
conſtant perſeverance in them will, one 
« fi inly 1 
: _ or other, moſt certainly regain 
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TOTUM MUNDUM AGIT EIS TRIO. 


TO MR, FITZ-ADAM. 

su, 

S you have choſen the whole world 

for your province, one may rea- 
ſonably fuppole that you will not neg- 
Je that epitome of it, the Theatre. Moſt 
of your predeceſſors nave heftowed their 
favourite pains upon it: the learned and 
the critics (generally two very diſtin 
denominations of wen) have e:rpioyed 
many hours and much paper in com- 

ring the ancient and modern ſtage. I 
Rall not nndertale to decide a queſtion 
which ſeems to me ſo impoſſible to be 
determined, as which have mot merit. 
plays written in a dead Janyurge, aud 
which we can or read; or fuch as we 
every day fe ace} inimitably, in a 
tongue familiar to us, and adapted 15 
our common ideas and cuſtoms. Ton: 
only preterence that I ſhall praend to 
give to me modern ſtage over Greece 
and Rome, relates to the ſubhje t of the 
preſent letter: I mean the daily progre 
we make towards nature. This wil 
ſtartle any bigot to Euripides, who per- 
haps will immcdiatelv demand, whether 
Juliet's nurſe be a more natural goflip 
than Electra's or Mezdea's. But I did 
not hint at the repreſentation of either 
perſons or characters. The improve- 
ment of nature, which I had in view, 
alluded to thole excellent exhibitions of 
the animal or inanimate parts of the 
creation, which are furniſhed by the 
worthy philoſophers Rich and Garrick; 
the latter of wham has refined on his 
competitor; and having verceived that 
art was become fo perfect that it was 
neceſſary to mimic it by nature, he has 
happily introduced a caſcade of real 
water. 

I know there are perſons of a ſyſte- 
ma ic turn, who affirm that the audi- 
ence are not delighied with this beauti- 
ful water fall, from the reality of the 
element, but merely becauſe they are 
picaled with the novelty of any thing 
that is out of it's proper place, Thus 
they tell you timr the town is charmed 
with 3 genoine calcide upon the ſtage, 
and was in raptu:es laſt year with ons 


of the ſhure) he fell profrate, and luv 


of tin at Vauxhall. But this is cer- 
tiiniy preindice: the world, Mr. Fitz- 
Adam, wongh never fated with ſhow, 
is ſick of fiction. I foreſee the time 
approaching, when deluſion will not be 
ſutfered in any part of the drama: the 
mimitable Serpent in Orpheus and Eu- 
rydice, and the xmorous Oitrich in the 
Sorcerer, hail he replaced by real mon- 
ſters from Arie. I: is well known that 
the panto:mime of the Gem narrowly 
eſcaped being damned, on my Laly 
Maxim's obſerviag very judiciouſly, 
© that the brick kiln was horridly exe- 
© cut-d, anal did not ſmell at all like 
© anc. 

When (bis emire caſtigation of im- 
propriotie- is hrought ahout, the age 
will do juſtice to one of the fult re- 
formers cf the ſtuge, Mr. C:hber, wie 
attempted to introdace 2 taſte for real 
nature in his Cz'r in Egvpt, and 
treuen the audience with renl— not 
fears inderd, for that would hive been 
tro holy an attempt mike dawn of rn, 
but very perſonable geeſe. Thea 
ventor, bb cther original gen us, was 
treated 11 by a barbarous age: yet L 


can verture to affirm, thata Rricter ad 


herenc- to renhty wond have ſaved ever 
thote times from being ſhocked by ab- 
ſurad ties, alwavs incidental to fiction. 
I myſelf remember, bow, much abont 
that æra, the great Senehmo, reprefent- 
ing Alexander at the ſie ge of Ocudrace, 
fo far forgoc himſelf in the heat of con: 
queſt, as to ſtick his ſword in one of the 
paltzoard ſtones of the wa'l of the town, 
and bore it in triumph before him as he 
entered the breach; a puerility ſo re- 
nowned 2 genera] could never have com- 
mi:ted, it the ramparts had been built, 
as in this enlightened age they would be, 
of actual brick and ftone. 

Will you forgive an elderly man, Mir. 
Fiiz Alam, if he cannot help recoileck- 
ing another paitage that happened in bis 
vouth, ant to che tame excellent per- 
farmer? He was ſtepping into Ar mida's 
enchanted.bark ; but treading ſhart, (35 
ur was more attentive to the accompany- 
ment ot the orcheſtra than to the breadrh 
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for ſome time in great pain, with the 
edge of a wave running into his fide. 
In the preſent ſtate of tnings, the worſt 
that could have happened to him would 
have been drowning ; a fate far more 
becoming Rinaldo, eipecially in the fight 
of a Britith audience! 

If you will allow me to wander a little 
from the ſtage, I ſhall obſerve that this 
purtuit of nature is not contine(l to the 
theatre, but operates where one ſhuuid 
leatt expect to meet it, in our faſhions. 
The fair part of the creation are ſhed- 
ding all covering of the head, diſplay- 
ing their unveiled charming trefles, and 
if I may ſay fo, are daily moulting the 
reſt of their cluaths. What lovely fall 
of ſhoulders, what ivory necks, what 
ſnowy breatts, in all the pride of nature, 
are continually diveſted of art and orna- 
ment ! 
| In gardening, the ſame love of nature 

prevails. Ciipped hedges, avenues, re- 
gulor platforms, ſtraight canals, have 
been tor ſome time very properly ex- 
ploded. There is not a citizen who does 
not take more pains to torture his acre 
and half into irregularities, than he for - 
merly would have employed to make it 
as formal as his cravat. Kent, the 
friend of nature, was the Calvin of this 
reformation ; but like the other cham- 
pion ef truth, after having routed tinſel 
and trumpery, with the true zeal of the 
founder of a ſect, he puſhed his diſ- 
cipline to th: deformity of holineſs; not 
content with baniſhing ſymmetry and 
regularity, he imitated Nature even in 
her blemiſhes, aud planted dead trees 
and mole-hills, in oppoiiuon to parterres 
and quincunxes. 

The laſt branch of our faſhions into 
which the cloſe obſervation of nature has 
been introduced, is our deſſerts; a ſub- 
ject I have not room new to treat at 
large, but which yet demands a few 
words, and not improperly in this pa- 
per, as I fee them a little in the light of 
a pantomimes Jellies, biſcuits, ſugar- 
plumbs, and creams, have long given 
way to harlequins, gondoliers, Turks, 
Chinele, and ſhepherdeſſes of Saxon- 
china. But thele, unconnected, and 
only ſreming to wander among groves 
of curled paper and filk flowers, were 
{con diſcovered to be too inſipid and 
unmeaning. By degrees, whole mea- 


dows of cattle, of the ſame brittle ma- 


7 
terials, ſpread themſel ves over the whole 
table: cottages roſe in ſugar, and tem- 
ples in barley- ſugar; pigmy Neptunes, 
in cars of cockie-ſhells, triumphed over 
oceans of looking-glafs, or ſeas of filver 
tiſſue z and at length the whole ſyſtem 
of Ovid's M-tamorphofis ſucceeded to 
all the transformations which Chloe 
and other great profeſſors had intro- 
duced into the ſcience of hieroglyphic 
eating. Confectioners found their trade 
mou der away, while toy- men and chi- 
na thops were the only faſnionable pur- 
veyors of the lalt ſtage of polite enter - 
tainments. Women of the firſt quali 

came home from Chenevix's laden with 
dolls and babies, not for their children, 
but their houſekeeper. At laſt, even 
theſe puerile puppet-ſhows are ſink ing 
into diſuſe, and more manly ways p 
conciuding our repaſts are eſtabliſhed. 
Cigantic figures ſucceeded to pigmies. 
And if the preſent taſte continues, Ryſ- 
brack and other neglefted ſtatuaries, 
no might have adorned Grecian ſalons, 
though not Grecian deſſerts, may eome 
into vogue. It is known that a cele- 
brated confe&ioner (ſo the architects of 
our deſſerts ſtillhumbly call themſel ves) 
complained, that after having prepar 

a middle diſh of gods and goddeſſes 
eighteen feet high, his lord would not 
cauſe the cieling of his parlour to be de- 
molifhed to facilitate their entree: © Ima- 
«* ginez vous, ſaid he, que mi lord 
© n'a pas voulu faire oter le plafond !' 

I ſhall mention but two inſtances of 
glorious magnificence and taſte in deſ- 
ſerts, in which foreigners have ſurpaſſed 
every thing yet performed in this ſump- 
tuous iſland. The former was a duke 
of Wirtenburg, who ſo long ago as the 
year thirty-four gave a deſſert, in which 
was 2 repreſentation of Mount Etna, 
which vomited out real fire-works over 
the heads of the company, during the 
whole entertainment. The other was 
the intendant of Gaſcony, who, on the 
late birth of the Duke of Burgundy, 
among other magnificent feltivities, 
treated the nobleſſe of the province with 
a dinner and a deſſert, the latter ot which 
concluded with a repreſentation, by wax 

res moving by clock-work, of the 
whole labour of the Dauphineſs, and 
the happy birth of an heir to their mo- 
narchy. I am, Sir, your humble ſervant, 
Jvrio. 
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HER. are certain follies and 
impertinences which people of 

good few! : and good niture are every 
a guizty ok, and whick are only con- 


222 by chem as things of court, 304 
ot too little contequence for pathation or 
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Wheever is a fre quenter of public aſ- 
emblics, or joins in a party at cards in 
ar families, will ove evidence to 
the truth of this c complaint. L am, tor 
my own part, a jover ef the game of 
Whit, and ſhould oftency be wen in 
thoſe places whore it is played for trifles, 
it I was not off endcd at tlie manners of 
my friends. How common 1+ it with 
nme peo jo, at the concluſi ;m ef ever v 
unſfüccetstul haud of cards, to burit 
forth inte {aliics of frertul comphims of 
their own amazing ill fortune, and the 
conſtant and invariable fuccets of 1 Bet 
ant: — They have ſuch exceLent 
memerics as to he able ro recount cvery 
zume they have loſt for fix mor tus ſuc- 
er lively, an , vet are 10 C2 etremely for- 

Te*tul at the lane time as not to Veco 
IA a Unt igle gane tat tiny * ive won: 
or if vou put them inen uno my ex- 
traordinnry facets that you 3 deen 
witnels to, they acknowiedge it with 
re luctance, and sture ven, upon their 
Damen. that in a whole trelve-wonth's 
play they never roſe winners but tuat 
once. 

Bat i it theſe C Mow ler: (a Nane 1h 
I fall always call the vs claty 
Dy) would content them{olves wth! 
ing repeated inicres uf their gen in 
tortunes, without mating intens 7. - 
marks upon the ſneceſſus of others, the 
evil world not be fo great. Indeed, | 
ain apt to 1mP2te it toten tears. that 
Toy op ſhort at the 100 eit atrents: 
for 1 have teen in their faces neh ran- 
ecur and inveteracy, that nothing but 1 
lively apprehenſion of conſequenacs could 
have reſtrained their ton. nes. 

Happy would it be tor the ladies if 
they had the {une copfquer,ces to ap- 
prone: for, I am terry 10 Ly it, 1 

ave met with female-—f[ wii not lay 
Growlers; be word is too harh tor 
them; 5 let me call them Fretters, who, 
with the pretiic 1 accs,: and the livelieſt 
vit imaginable, baye condet.cnde} to 


men of 
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be the feſt and diſturbance of the hel 


C2mp=ny. 
In faſhionable life, indeed, where 
every one is acting behind the maſł of 
g£00dt-hreedins, and where nature i- 
never ſeen to peep out but upon ver, 
exiraordinary occaſions, frequent con - 
viiliions of the features, fluſhings ſuc - 
cooled by pal. nefs, tw:ftings "of the 
bed, fits of the fidgets, and complaints 
ot immoderate heat, are the only ſymp - 
toms of ill-fortunr. But if we travel 
enttwird from St. James's, and vitit 
the territc ries of my good lord- mayor, 
we» all fee Nature ſtripped of her mal- 
qerale, and hear gentiemen and lade 
{1-1k;:5; the language of the heart. 
L166 ntertainmentof polits like, and 
Dec une role life is ſometimes a litvle in 
entertainment, I thall tet doven 
a converlation that pufſcel a te w nights 
Allmbler in 1 hames Street, 
bet cen two Fretters at a whitt-table; 
one ot which had a beautiful daughter 
ot e::;hteen years of age, leaning upon 
— mother's chair. 
« Five truimps, 
le tur by 
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ts honours, and 

rards f Pur 1 believe, 

Vol nt ver loſt a gane in the 

lr cuticle of vonn fe? 

6 Now and then, Nlatom.! 

© Not in te memory. of our dangh- 

ier, IB. Li + and Nt 3s not fo ex- 
eily Young net! Clubs are 

©. 1 play again? 


| 
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f 
1. 


Ce ww 
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rein ner. 


ö 1 
trumpe - Well! it 


— en UC rec „* cards, Ma- 
tam. 
Ant two by bonours. I had them 
in my own hand. 
a 19 Z N ur pardon, Madam; 3 F hat 
6 oy te t w naſe deni ir Was. But 
3 „allt tne cloven- footed gentice 


meim ** left off tenching. Pray, 
„adam, weill be expect more than 
one's foul for half a d zen leſſons? 

© You are pleated to be fevere, Ma- 
dam; but you Know am nat eailiy 
© put ont of temper. — What's tue 
© thump?) 

I ws extremely plcated with the coo! 
behaviour of this ary and could not 
belo whiſpering to het «: wighter— You 
& have a fweet- -temprred mamma, Miſs, 
6 How happy wortd it & it every lady 
© of der acquaintance was fo amiably 

| diipoted 
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6 diſpoſcd! l ubferve t that s uh 
ths ant jooked down: but & wan none 

nt of the realon, till all at once Fer 
iammaꝰ good fortune cl anged, an! 


-, © © 
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T\ ven jury, by hohling the tour ho- 
mins n ber own hend, and boy the al- 
nee of her partner, won che game at 
aa de Ul. 


And now, Madam,” cried the pa- 


tient lady, © is it you or | who have har- 
* gained with the devil? I declare it 
* upon my honour, I never won a game 
againſt yuu in my lite. Indecd, I 


had been a curtain between vou and 
your partner. But one has a fine time 
Gr, * indeed! to be always loſing, 1 
et always to be baited for winning 
l 45 v any one to lav, that Jever rele 
2 winner in my born days. There 
was laut ſummer at Tunbridge! did 
any hu:nan creatvre ſce me fo much 
EF as win a: gamer And aſk Ir. A, and 
© Sir Richard B, and Dean C, and Lord 
and Lady P, and all the company at 
Bati tes s winter, if Idid not lol two 
or thres guineas every night at half- 
crown whiſt, for two months toge- 
© ther. But I did not fret and talk of 
the devii, Madam; no, NIadam; nor 
dic I trouble the company wita my 
* lotags, nor play the after- game, nor 
fly provoking things— o, Madam; 
bare fuck behaviour to ladies 
aa: 
© Lori! my dear, how you heat vo! 
ir! You are abfclute:y in a pollen, 
* C02, let us cut for partners. 

\ ach they unmediately did; and 
happening fo get together, aud to win 
the next grune, they were the beit com- 
pany, aud the civilect people, I ever 
aue. 

Vinny of my rexiers may be too rely 
to conceive an ill opinion cf thete la- 
<&-3; but T have the pleature of au, mn 8 
them, from vadoub:ed authority, :! has 
tu Cy ave in all Other refpects very 2 :cel- 
lent people, and fo remarkable lor pi- 
tence and good-humour, that on: of 
hem has bern known to lee bor hal- 
nl, and both of them their PL Ye 
tions, without the leaſt emotion c 
ern. 

Jo be ſerious on this occaſian, ! 11144 
wan asquaintance of both lexes, „, 


h really good- uatuted and Wet. y 
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fold wonder if I had, unleſs there 


penple, ar” vialating every day the law 
of decency and poltene!s Ly thete out- 
ra COus ſallies of peru: mes and 1 unpe- - 
tinence. 

hug of no other reaſon for a man's 
troubling his frienes with a hiſtory oi 
his misfortuncs, but either to receive 
comfort from their pity, or nun 
from their — If the Growler will 
tell me that her ans either of theſe hene- 
fits by diſturbing all about him; if ke 
will aſſure me of his having raiſed com- 
paſſion in a üngle breaſt, or that he has 
once indnced his adverſary to change 
hands with him cut of charity; I ſhall 
allow that he acts upon principles of 
—— and that he is not a moſt 

tenzing, ridiculous, and contemptible 
animal. 

I would not be underſtood to hint at 
gaming in this paper. I am glad to find 
that eeftructive paſſion attacked from 
the ſta ge, and with — to the attempt. 


Nor do I con-lemn the cuſtom of play- 


ing at cars for ſinall ſums, in thoſe whoſe 
tempers and circumſtances are unhurt by 
what they loſe: : on the contrary, I look. 
upon cards as an innocent and uſe- 
ful amuiement, calculated to interrupt 
the tormal converſations and private ca- 
— of large companies, and to give a 

an ſomething to do who has nothing 
— fry. My defion at preſent is to ſig- 
nify to thsle Growlers and Fretters, 
that oy ale hublic as well as private 
nitencces; vel to cantion all quiet and 
civil.zed perſons : amr cutting in with 
tnem at the Lune tables, or replying ta 
their complaints but by a laugh of con- 


temp. 


I #41] cenclude this paper with ac- 
qua. BUNT my readers that, in imitation 
ci the rea Mr He. vie, Jan; Prepa ring — 
a boo for the prel:, intitled, Rules of 
Biharlour for the Game oft W! hiſt; 
taeveing, through an amo infinite va⸗ 
riety of good and bad hands, in what 


— 
— 
» 


degree the mulcles of _ „ce ore to 
be contra eder * tende; ard now of- 


ten a ir may be perin lite 1 to change 


colony or a certieman to bie his Epe, 

in !!: courts of the game. To which 
8 3 a 2 1 a 1 f 

WHILE hes. 7 Li:E: 4: £:3CAt VI all cn 


zu dul mate piavers, an exit cal- 
ation of. dne odds again Grow lers 


1 * 
*KNG Cicki ls. 
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Philoſopher, as I am, who con- 
templates the world with ferious 
reflection, will be ſtruck with noting in 
it more than it's viciſſitudes. If he has 
lived any time, he muſt have had ample 
opportunities of excrciſing his me/lita- 
tions on the vanity of all ſublunary con- 
ditions. The changes cf empires, the 
fall of minittzrs, the exaltation of ob- 
ſcure perſons, are the continual incidents 
of human comedy, IL remember that 
one of the frit paſſages iv hiſtory which 
made an unpreſhon upon me in my 
vouth, was the fate of D'onyius, who, 
from being monarch of Sicily, was re 
duced to teach it hocl at Corinth. Though 


his tyranny was the cauſe of his ruin, (if 


it can be called ruin to be depiived of 
the power of oppreſſion, andi to be taught 
to know one's feif) I cult not help 
feeling that fort of ſuperſtitious pity 
which always attend yovalty in dit- 
tres. Who erer peruſed the ttories of 
Edward the Second, Richard the Se- 
cond, or Charles the Firtt, hut forgot 
their exceſſes, and ſigh ed for their ca- 
taſtrophe? In this rree-fpirited itland 


there are not more hun ds wady to pn 


tyrants, than ey*'s to weep their fall. 
It is a common cite: we are Romans in 
reſiſting oppreſſion, very women in re- 
fiſting opprefſor-! 

If (and I think it cannot be conteſt- 
ei) there is gonciohy in thee tenta- 
tions, ought we not duubiy to foo! luck 
emotions, in caſes where regel virtue 
is become the tport c: fortune? This 
Hand ought to be as much the harbour 
of af Red mejeſty, as it has been the 
ſcaurge of offending majeſty ; and 
while every throne of arbitrary power is 
an aſylum for the martyrs of { bac a 
cauſe, Britain ought to ſheiter ſuch 
princes as haye been victims fur liberty 
— whenever fo great a curidſity is ſcen, 
as a prince Conwnding on the honeit 
le. 

How mult I bluſh then for my covn- 
wymen, when I mention a monarch! 
an unhappy monarch! now actually fut- 
tered to languich tor dent in one of in 
common priſons of this city! A mo- 


nach, whute courage raiſcd him tc 3 


throne, not by a ſucceſſion of ambi- 
tious bloody acts, but by the voluntary 
election of an injured people, who had 
the common right of mankin4 to free- 
dom, and the uncommon reſolution of 
determining to be free! This prince is 
Theodore, King of Corſica! a man 
whoſe claim to royalty is as indiſputable 
as the molt ancient titles to any monarchy 
can pretend to he; that is, the choice of 
his ſubjects; the only kind of. title, al- 
lowed in the excellent Gothic conſtitu- 
tions, from whence we derive our own; 
the fame kind of title which endears 
the preſent royal family to Engliſhmen; 
ar i the only kind of title againſt which, 
p2r haps, no objeftion can lie. 

This prince, (on whole hiſtory I ſhall 
not at preſent enlarge) after having 
bravely expoſed his life and crown in 


defence of the rights of his ſubjects, 


miſcarried, as Cato and other patriot 
h-<r2es did before him. For many years 
he ſtruggled with fortune, and lett no 
means unirieq, which mdetatigable po- 
licy or ſalicitation of ſuccouis could at- 
tempt, to recover his crown. At laſt, 
when he had diſcharge his duty to his 
ſußects and bimielf, he choſe this coun» 
try for his retirement, not to indulge a 
voluptuous inglorious eaſe, but to en- 
joy the participation of thoſe b eſſings 
wach he had to vainly endeavoured to 
fix to his Corficans. Here fer ſome 
months he hore with more philoſphic 
dignity the loſs of his crown than 
C:aries the Fifth, Caſimir of Poland, 
or 2ny of thole viſionaries, who wantenly 
ret: cned theirs to partake the fluggith 
mdolknce, and at length the diſqutcts, 
of a cloiſtar. Theodore, though reſign- 
ed to his fortunes, had none of that 
contemptible apathy which almoſt lift- 
ed our James the Second to the ſupreme 
honour of monk iſu ſainthood, It is re- 
corded of that prince, that ta king to his 
courtiers at Sr. Germain, he wiſhed for 
a peedy peace between France and 
Great Britain—* For then,” ſaid he, 
© we ſhall get Engliſh horſes eaſily.” 
The veracity ot au hiſtorian obliges 
me not to h ſguiſe che ſituat on of his 
Corhcan majcity 's revenue, which has 
reduced 
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reduced him to he à priſoner for debt in 
the King's Bench; and fo cruelly has 
Fortune exerciſed her rigours upon him, 
that laſt ſeſſion of parliament he was ex- 
amin d before a committee of the Houſe 
of Commons on the hardſhips to which 
the priſoners in that gaol had been ſubject. 
Yet let not ill- nature make ſport with 
theſe misfortunes! His majeſty had no- 
thing to bluſh at, nothing to palliate, 
in the recapitulation of his diſtreſſes. 
The debts on his civil liſt were owing 
to no miſapplication, no improvidence 
of his own, no corruption of his mini- 
ſters, no indulgence to favourites or 
miſtreſſes. His diet was philolophic, 
his palace humble, his robes decent: yet 
his butcher, his landlady, and his tap lor, 
coul-i not continue to ſupply an eftabliſh- 
ment which had no demeſnes to ſup- 
port it, no taxes to maintain it, no ex- 
ciſes, no lotteries to provide funds for 
it's deficiencies and emergencies. 

A nation ſo generous, fo renowned 
for the efforts it has always made in the 
common cauſe of liberty, can only want 
to be reminded of this diſtreſſed king, 
to grant him it's protection and com- 
— If political reaſons for bid the 
open eſpouſal ot his cauſe, pity com- 
mans the affitance which private fer- 


tunes can lend him. I do not mean at 


preſent that our gallant youth ſhould of- 
fer themtelves as volunteers in his ſer- 
vice; nor do I expect to have a ſmall 
fleet fitted out at the expence of particu- 
lar perſons to convey him and his hopes 
to Corſica. The intention of this pa- 
per is merely to warm the benevolence 
of my countrymen in behalf of this 
royal captive. I cannot think it would 
he beneath the dignity of majelty to ac- 
cept of ſuch a ſupply as mig ht be offered 
to him by that honorary (and to this 
country peculiar) method ot raifing a 
free gift, a benefit play. The method 
is worthy of the Grecian age; nor wouid 
Aſiatic monarchs have bluſhed to re- 
ceive a tribute from genius and art. Let 
it be laid, that the fame humane and 
polite age raifed a monument to Shake- 
fpcare, a fortune for Milton's grand- 
daughter, and a ſubſidy for a captive 
king, by dramatic performances} I have 
no doubt but the munificent managers 
of our theatres will gladly contribute 
their parts. That incomparable actor 
who ſo exquiſitely touches the paſſions 
and diſtreſſes of ſelf-dethroned Lear, (a 


play which from ſome ſimilitude of cu- 


cumſtances I ſheuld recommend for the 
benefit) will, I dare ſay, willingly exert 
his irreſiſtible talents in behalf of fallen 
majeſty, and be a competitor with Louis 
le Grand for the fame which reſults from 
the protection of exiled kings. How 
glorious will it be for him to have the 
King's Bench as renowned for Gar- 
rick's generoſity to King Theodore, as 
the Savoy is for Edward the Third's 
treatment of King Julin of France! 

In the mean time, not to confine this 
opportunity of benevolence to fo narrow 
a iphere as the theatre, I muit acquaint 
my rea(lers, that a ſubſcription for a ſub- 
fidy for the uſe of his Corſican majeſty 
is opened at Tully's Head in Pall Mall; 
where all the generous and the fair are 
defired to pay in their contributions to 
Robert Doofley, who is appointed high 
treaſurer and grand librarian cf the iſland 


of Corſica for life—poits which, give me 


leave to fay, Mr. Dodſſey would have 
diſdained to accept under any monarch 
of arbitrary principles. 


A bookſeller of Rome, while Rome ſurviv'd, 
Would nut have been lord-treas'rerto a king. 


I am under ſome apprehenſions that 
the intended fubfcription will not be ſo 
univerſal as for the honzur of my coun- 
try I wiſh it. I foreſee, that the parti- 
zaus of indefealible hereditary right will 
with-hold their contributions. I ke num- 
ber of them is indeed but ſmall and incon- 
ſiderable: yet, as it becomes my character, 
as a citizen of th- world, to neglect no- 
thing for the amendment of the principles 
and morals of my tcllow-creatures, Ithall 
recommend one ſhort argument to their 
contderation; I think I may fay, to then 
own conviction. Let them but conſider, 
that though Theodore had ſuch a Haw, 
ia their eſtimation, in his title, as to have 
been elected by the whole body of the 
people, who had thrown off the yoke of 
their old tyrants; yet, as ine Genoete had 
been the ſovereigns of Co: uca, theſe gen- 
tlemen of monarchic principles will be 
obliged, if they condemn K'rg Theo- 
dore's cauſe, to allow divine heregitary 
right in a republic; a problem in poli- 
tics, which | leave to be solve by the 
diſciples of the exp.oded Sir Robert Fil- 
mer: at the fame time declaring, by my 
cenforial authority, all perions : be Ja- 
cobites who neglect to bring in their 
free gift for the uſe of his majeſty of 
Corſica, And I particularly charge and 


command 
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command all lovers of the glorious and 
umnortal memory of King William, to 
fre mv orders duly executed; and I re- 
common to them to tet an example of 
tberainy in behalf of the popular mo- 
arch whoſe canſe T have elpoutrsl, and 
„note dolivorance I hope J have not at- 
tem iid in Van. 

N. B. PT wapicces of King Theodore's 


Ne NX. THURSDA 


Am that unfortunate man, Ni- 
dam, was the ſaving of a gen- 
tleman who tlopped ani ng le a low bu 
to a lady 1 in the Park, us he was calling 
to her dog by the name ct Cc. 
r «> deal of god ng! if 52 eK 
from theſe eius, if every man 
_=— ſhould happen to read his own cha- 
racter in them, woutt as Boneity ace 
knowledge it as this gentiemam! ut it 
rs the ms fortune of tA neral atme, tht 
few perfons will app it to taetatelbez, 
While they have the Cunt unl Of 
that it will fir others ass well, It is there- 
fore, I un afraid, oily * a.thing bad 
people with ee againit their ne! oh- 
bours; for every man flatters WF 
that le has the art of playing the fool or 
knave ſo very fecrcir, that, though he 
fees pitniv how all elle are empioyed, 
no mortal can have the cunning to tind 
him out. | 
bus a gentleman told me ee 0 
— That he was very glad to tee a put! 
cular ac α ιν ot bis exported in tue 


. 
dern A 


thiy.i muber ent ihe WORLD, Je 
© pariſon who wrote that mier, conti 
gies tes 6 4s TH Co! » i114 464 T i 'S; I; 2 1 ik 


* plainiy; for the character of wy t1cwd 
* was io ſtionglv marked, that it was 
8 mmp-oſſible to mitake . "He then pra— 
ctedtd to info mme that ue had ic So 
neca, by ober ing— Te: er mul 
be no mixte ot feverit 04 e of in 
the obl:gations wo col. ter; on the con- 
trary, 8 there moulll be only Occasion 
for we genileit admenttion, ic ongilt to 
be deferred to ancther keton; © For men, 
added he, are much more apt to re- 
member injuries man bens fis; and bt 
is enough if they forgive an obligation 
© that has the natuic of an eff:ncc.” 

My reader may pollibly be l 
when Itell him, that the man who could 
£omnmit to memory thote maxtins of Se- 
necg, and whe could rejoige lp ts full 
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coin, ſtruck during his reign, are in the 
hands of the high treaſurer aboreſaict, and 
will be thewn by the proper — of 
the exchequer of Cor ſica, during the 
time the ſubſcription continues open at 
Tuily's Head above-mentioned. They 
are very great cnri-fities, an! not to be 
met with in the mot celebrated collec 
tions of this kingdom. 


nd 


nate toe 


a character expoſed as the curate*s fi 
in my mnid paper, is an Of 


Witit an eite of three hauland pounds 
a year, an] htry thoutand in ready mo- 


nev; Who never Was known to lend a 
guinea in s liſe, witho. ,t making the 
horrower nine ier alle by the henefit 
than he had been 'etore by his wants. 
Bart it is the peculiar talent of this gen- 
tenant Waun. himtelt bv proxy; or, 
in the tort nan's phrate, to knock im- 
tcit Jown be t dS Fe Cc 04441 4 ot Ulis GW 
gun. I z me nber ne told Ne eme We 
ago, after having harangucd very learn- 
edly upon the detellable hin of avarice— 
That the common people of 4 certain 
county in England were the molt co- 
vetaus and brutal in the w hole word, 
* | wii] give vou an inftance,” favs he, 
About three years ago, by a very odd 
accident, I fell into a wel! in that 
county, and was abſolutely within a 
few minutes of p-riſhing, bete 1 
coulii prevailon an unconſcion. wr 4.94 
of à lab. urer, Who happenet h th 
within hearing of my crics, to h lo 
out for half 2 crown. Ti: „ tete 
vas ſo lapgcious as to int uvon 2 
E > ron tor 2 quartcr of wn vom, 
2 ver lly believe he would not bave 
th 1cd me ei tage fart! ng. ie 
not feen meat the lalt < | 
mis ech to die rather than ubmit tukis 
extortion,” 
But to 16m to my fibicet. IF. 
are objections. to general fare, ne- 
thing may aito be fail galnit pan! 
ubutez winch, though it is a Kind of 
veriting that r: quires 2 Imaller portion 
of parts, an is {ure of having aunoit us 
mau adinirers as readers, is ncverthe- 
let> ſuhjecct to great ditticulties; ; If weipg 
ab olutely neceil tary, that r ic author wy 
vauertakes it thould have no teettnicr +489] 1 
certain evils, common to human, 
Which are x2ow. by tne nancy of wen 
41.2 


o 
c 


abore 


* 
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an hame. In other words, he mutt he 
wenſible to a good Kicking, and have 
da memory of it aitrwards, No, 
though a great many authors have found 
it an city matter fo corre at this excel- 
nce. with me the tak „eld be aitend- 

en gien labour and difficnity; as 
15 s my mistertune to prong contracted, 
W b the projuctice of etc...nom, or 
iv forme other means, an incl. ver- 
non to pa'n an diſhongur. In very 
tente tat 1 may hurt riy tif as a 
writer by this contotlicn; but seni nee 
ver ans Diet lure of wife to rule exec 
tarions with 2 deten te mappen them: 
and, though it Ruld lote miu the major 
part of wv reuters, T erehy dertare, 
that T never win ry dane then eh any 
perſonal abuts; nor will 1 to much as 
attack aun of thote fine gentlemen, or 
nne ladies, ho h. ve the he nour . je rg 
ing hogl”, in anz, one character be It 
ver ſordculous. 

But if 1 I; ict e\ ory regu te for this 
kin of writing, there arc certain people 


tt own whor it wont be rette 


in me to attack. Ihe mers of porn 
the theatres are ] Foce Heh ds ber 


which reaſon I bear fo s, that halt 


the comedie's in their cat loge dnnisht t 
be damned for wickeinct andi ie 
cency. But I not only kKrer tits ton 
telt, but have mio been at iet trenne 


and pains to tuppre! s A pallage bearing 


very har! againtt them in a bu, which 
Will ſpeedily Ive pubithe, called the 
Progrets of Wit. Thu antiur of this 
book, who, luckily for the thcatres, 


happens to be a particular friend of 


mine, is a very great wkerg and, as 1 
of ten tell hin:, dees u Taft dea! . mite 
chief, without ſceming :e int; 26 it, Ihe 
pai + wwe which I prevailed with hum to 
teporeſs, mond at the beginning of the 
cnn chapter of this hock, an was 
exactly as follows 

As it was now clear to all people 
of faſhion that men had no fouls, the 
buſineſs of life was pleature and amule- 
ment; and he that could be adumni- 
Fer to theſe two was the moit ulcful 
member to {cciety. From hence arte 
theſe numerous places of 1elort and 
recreation, which men ot pa! row and 
ſplenetic minds have called the _ 
of the pub ic. "Ihe moſt confiuera!s; 
of which places, and which are at 

day in the lughcft reputation, were 
the Barnivs and the "Theatres. The 
Eagnios were conftantiy under the di- 


a © © «a K a a >a a K aA = aa 


* rcQtion of diſcreet and venerable ma- 
© trons, who had palſod their youths in 
* the practice of thoſe exerciles which 
© they were now preaching to their 
daughters: while the management of 
the 'Theatres was the province of the 
© men. The natural connection be- 
* rween theſe houſes made it convenient 
that they ſhould be erected in the 
neighheurhood of sach other 3 and 
* inckees the harmony fabufting between 
then inclined many people to think 
that the protits of both were divided 
« equaliy by each. But I have always 
& contidercadl t. ein as c. ly playing into 
one another's hands, uithout any 
* nearer ofanity hm that ot the {chools 
H Weimminto and Eton to the ure 
E vertices of Oxford an Cunbridge. 
At the Play-houte, young e-pthercn 
© and ladies were inſtructed by aa Ethe- 
ige, a cherten, a TC kee and 


— 


4 Vanhrugl „* i the ru hments of that 


« (jen which they wore th perfect at 
' 1 * Bs... 1 F E 1. , 

© the Bago under à Meda, 2 

6 rave. dod, 4 Hud ticks aliil a Rus 

98 we » 


Pius much had mv fricncl. in bis 
Frogreis ot Wit, thought proper ra 
oH upon 1926 lookencls ; of the tt Wt. 
But as the whole pal; 2 18 u pprelicd, 
1412 Mmandgg: 15 Via Rave nth Hg to tear 
| CHU Of that per form- 


I: were to be wiſhed, indeed, that 
t'wie gentle: nen aul unve >; ne en- 
tireiy both with trage, and comedy, 
and refulve at once to entertain the town 
Env with ee ee That gre it ad- 
vantoges would acerne from u, ie be- 
youd diipute; prope of tate auc ta- 
hien Paving 2.0 GY given tutzcien” 
pre of that they tht it tue higheit en- 
teri nm gut the 11. At; 15 capahle of af- 
torching: the moit wnocent, we are ſure 
it 1: 3- for where nothing is ſaid, and 
nothing meant, very little harm can be 
done. Mr. Garrick, perhaps, may 


hart a few chiectiens to this propofal g 


but with thole univ rtal talents which 
Is fo highly poll! NED it is nct to be 
daubted but he will ty In ˖ ine; be able to 
tandie the wogen word with 1: much 
dignity ar. d eatery as his Hogs 
Lu ill, Ile wiil a 140 1245 ancther arts 
vantage from this wind of acting; as he 
voi tl ho Ye fewer enemies, by b Zug be 
barg Tlarlegun of ne age, han he has 
at prcient by being the grcntzit Actor of 
Ay apy Of dit, 
10 


r 


TO THE PURLIC, 


Wurakas fome gentlemen have 
doubted whether the tublcription ior 
the ute of King Theodore was realiy 
intended to be carried on, I am ordered 
to acquaint the public, that Mr. Firz- 
Adam was net only in carnelt iu pro- 


moting ſuch a contribution, but has al- 
ready received ſome noble ben factions 
for that purpote ; and he will take care 
to apply the tublidy in the mutt uncor- 
rupt manner tu the uſes for which it was 
dengned, an to the honour and dignity 
of the cin of Crtica, | 
RoBkERT DoDSLEY. 
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HF great men who introduce: 

the Reformation into theſe kng- 
doms, were to ſenſchle of the necethty 
of maintaining devotion in the minds of 
the vulgar hy tome extern objects, hy 
tome whit of ceremony and form, that 
they refrained from entirely ripping off 
all ornament from the drapery of reli- 
gion. When they were prrging tie 


calendar of legions of v:fhonary tarts, 


they took due care to deten the nin ies 
of real martyrs from prota acem. T icy 
preſerved the holy feit-vals, wiici; trad 
been conſecrated for many ages to the 
great luminaries of the Church; aychat 
once paid proper obſervance to the me- 
mory of the good; and fell in with the 
popular humour, which loves to rejoice 
ant mourn at the diſcretion of the al- 
wanack. 

In fo enlightened an age as the pre- 
fent, I ſhall perhaps be ridiculed if I 
hint, as my opinion, that the oblervai- 
tion of certain feſtirals is {omcthing 
more than 3 mere political inſtitution, 
I cannot, however, help thinking, that 
even nature ittælf concurs to confirm my 
tentiment. Philoſophers ard treethink - 
ers tell us, that a gencral ſyſtem was 
laid down at firſt, and thit no devin- 
tions have been made to accommo-tate 
it to any ſubſequent events, or to favour 
and authcrize any human inſtitutions. 

hen the reformation of the calendar 


wis in agitation, to the great dilguſt of 


any worthy perſons, who urged how 
great the harmony was in the old eft1- 
dliſnment, between the holidays an 
their attributes, (if I may call them o) 
and hat a confulon would follow if Mi- 
chnelmas-day, fur inftance, was not to be 
eclehrated when ſtubble· geeſe are in their 
higheit perfection; it was replied, that 
tuch a propriety was merely imaginary, 
anti would be lot of itfelt, even with- 
aut any alteration of the calendar by au- 
thority : for if the errors in it were lute 


fered to go on, they wont} in a certain 
number of yours produce ſuch a varia- 
tion, that we ſrunld be mourning for 
good King Cu ules on a falſe thirteeath 
of ]invary, ata time of the year when our 
an-eftors uſed to be tumbiing over head 
and heels in Greenwich Park in ho- 
nour of Whitſuntide; and at eng'h by 
chuting king an queen for Twelfth. 
night, when we ought to be almiring 
the Lowlon "Prentice at Barthvlomew- 
fair. 

Cogent as theſe reaſons may ſeem, yet 
think T can contate them from the 
teſt.nony of a ſlanding miracle, which 
not having ſubmitted to the fallible au- 
thority of an act of parliement, may 
we:i ve 11d to put a ſupernatural nega- 
tive on the wiſdom of this world. My 
reer, no douht, are already aware 
tit I have in my eye the wonderful 
T worn of Gafonbury, which, though 
u therto regarded as a trunk of Popith 
wr. ture, Nas not aby excrted itleit as 
the molt Proteltant plant in the univerſe. 
It is well known thar the correction of 
the calendar w1s enafted by Pope Gre- 
gary the Trarteenth, and that the re- 
torined churches have with a pro 
ſpirit of oppuinon adhered to the old 
calculation of the Emperor Julius Cztar, 
ao was by no means a Papiſt. Near 
two years ago the Popiſh caleadar was 
bronght in; (I hepe by perſons well 
affected!) certain it is, that the Glaſ- 
top hury I horn has preſerved it's inflexi- 
blity, and oh ſerved it's old anniverſary. 
Nlany thouland ſpectators viſited it on 
tie parliamentary Chriſtmas day—Not 
a hu was there to be ſeen! On the true 
Nativity it was covered with bloſſoms. 
One mult be an infidel indeed to ſpurn 
at ſuch authority. Had I been con- 
fuſrd, (an! mathematical ſtudies have 
not been the moſt inconliderable of my 
ipecula:10ns) inſtead of turning the ca- 


lendar toply-turvy, by faatattic calcu- 


laiions, 
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lations, I ſhould have propoſed to 
late the year by the infallible Somerſet- 
ſhire T horn, and to have reckoned the 
months from Chrittmas - day, which 
ſhould always have been kept as the 
Glattonbury Thorn ſhould blow. 
Many inconveniencies, to be ſure, 
would follow from this ſyſtem ; but as 
holy things ought to be the firſt conſide - 
ration of a rehgious nation, the incon- 
veniencies ſhonld be overlooked. The 
_ thorn can never blow but on the true 
Chriſtmas-day z and conſequently the 
apprehenſion of the year's becoming in- 
verted by ſticking to the Julian account 
can never hold. If the conrſe of the 
ſun varies, aſtronomers may find out 
ſome way to adjuſt that : but it is pre- 
zofterous, not to ſay preſumptuous, to 
celebrating Chr: -day, when the 
Glaſtonbury Thorn, which certainly 
mult know times and ſeaſons better than 
an almanack-maker, declares it to be 
hereſy. 


which will be morally diſturbed by this 
innovation. There is another — 
of no leſs celebrity among Engli 
— equally marked by a marvellous 
concomitance of circumſtances, and 
which I venture to prognoſticate will 
not attend the erroneous calculation of 
the preſent ſyſtem. The day I mean is 
the firſt of April. The oldeſt tradition 
affirms, that ſuch an infatuation attends 
the firſt day of that month, as no fore- 
fight can eſcape, no vigilance can de- 
feat. Deceit is ſucceſsful on that day 
out of the mouths of babes and ſuck- 
lings. Grave citizens have been bit 
upon it; uſurers have lent their money 
on bad ſecurity; experienced matrons 
have married very diſappointing young 
fellows; mathematicians have miſſed 
the longitude; alchymiſts the philoſo- 
pher's ſtone; and politicians preferment, 
on that day. 

What confuſion will not follow, if 
the great body of the nation are diſap- 
pointed of their peculiar holiday! This 
country was formerly diſturbed with 
very fatal quarrels about the celebration 
of Eaſter; and no wiſe man will tell 
me that it is not as reaſonable to fall 
out for the obſervance of April-fool-day. 
Can any benefits ariſing from a regular 
calendar make amends for any occafion 
of new ſets? How many warm men 
may reſent an attempt to play them off 
on a falſe firit of April, who would 


have ſubmitted to the cuſtom of bein 
made fools on the old computation! I 
our clergy come to be divided about 
Folly's anniverſary, we may well ex- 
pect all the miſchiefs attendant on reli- 
gious wars; and we ſha]! have reaſon to 
with that the Glaſtonbury Thorn would 
declare as remarkably in favour of the 
true April-fool-day, as it has in behalf 
of the genuine Chriſtmas. 

There are many other inconveniencies 
which I might lament very emphatically, 
but none of weiglit enough to be com- 


pared with thoſc I have mentioned. I 


ſhall only hint at a whole ſyſtem over- 
turned by this revolution in the calen- 
dar, and no proviſion, that I have heard 
of, made by the legiſlature to remedy it. 
Yet, in a nation which beſftows ſuch 
ample rewards on new-year and birth- 
day odes, it is aſtoniſhing that the late 
act of parliament ſhould have overlooked 
that uſeful branch of our poetry, which 


conſiſts in couplets, faws, and proverbs, 
Nor is Chriſtmas-day the only jubilee 


uliar to certain days and ſeaſons. 

hy was not a new ſet of diſtichs pro- 
vided by the late reforn:ers? Or at leaſt 
a clauſe inſerted in the act, enjoining 
the poet-laureat, or ſome heneficial ge- 
nius, to prepare and new cait the eſta- 
bliſhed 
our aſtronomers ſo ignorant as te think 
that the old proverbs would ſerve for 
their new-fangled calendar? Could they 
imagine that St. Swithia would accom- 
modate his rainy planet to the convenĩ- 
ence of their calculation? Who that 
hears the following verſes, but muſt 
grieve for the ſhepherd and huſbandman, 
who may have all their prognoſtics con- 
founded, and be at a loſs to know be- 
forehan«l the fate of their markets? An- 
cient ſages ſung— 

If St. Paul be fair and clear, 

Then will betide a happy year; 

Bur if it either ſnow or rain, 

Then will be dear all kind of grain: 

And if the wind doth blow aloft, 

Then wars will vex the realm fu'l oft, 


I have declared againſt meiidling with 
politics, and therefore ſhall ſay nothing 
of the 1 t hints contained in the 
laſt lines: yet, if certain ill- doding ap- 
pearances abroad ſhould have an ug 
end, I cannot help faving that I ſhall 
aſcribe their evil tendency to our having 
been lulled aſlecp by refting our faith on 
the calm weather on the pretended Con- 
verſion of dt. Paul; whereas it was very 

D bluſtering 


imes for public uſe? Were 
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bluſtering on that feſtival, according to 
the good old account, as I honeltly, 
though vainly, endeavoured io convince 
A great miniſter of ſtate, whom 1 do 
not think proper to mention. 

But to return to April tool day. I 
muſt beg my readers and aduarers to be 
very pertienlar in their obſervations on 
that belidav, both according to the 
new and old reckoning. Aul I beg 
that they will tranimit to me, or my ſe- 
cretarv, Mr. Dod(l-y, a faithful and 
att ſted account of the hap that betides 
them or their acqu4intai.ce on cach of 
thoſe davs; how often, and in what 
manner, they make or are made fools ; 
how they mitcarry in attempts to lur- 
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F we are to believe, univerſally, that 
vin tue leads directly to happ e nose, 
and vice ro pu iſhment, in this world, 
T am afraid we thall form very errone- 
aus ohinions of the people we converſe 
with; as every mel2nchoiy face will ap- 


pear to be produced by a ba! heart, and 
every chearful face by 3 cod one, But 


it wil be no duct ragement to virtue to 
, that the reverte o: this is much 
aftener the cale; nus, lo obHinate am 
1 in this opinion, that I dem fee a 
conntenance or uncerte and titled grief, 
without concluding it to be the eſtect of 
ſome eminent degree of virtue. 

If fñickneſs and bodily pain were, in- 

deed, all the mis o tunes incident to our 
naiures, it miaht be ſaid, with ſome 
colour cf truth, that virtue was gune- 
rally it's own invned:/ate reward, as 
every one will allow that temperance 
and abſtemioiſneſs lend more directly to 
health and cate than riot and debauche- 
ry. But while we have affections that 
tteul us from our own hanpingis, to in- 
eclvc us in the miſery of note about us, 
they who have the bit hearts will be 
ofteneſt made uncaſy. 
The govi man conſiders the whole 
kuman race as his own funily; and as 
ſuch a perſon, in a world like this, is 
liable to mare diſapointments than one 
who has only hirielt to care for, his 
troubles and mortifications will aſſured- 
iy be greater. 

The friends of virtue ſhould therefore 
be cautious of promiting what they are 


crying and exploding a reformation, 


fault. 


prize, or baffle any ſnares laid before 
them. I do not doubt but it will be 
found that the balance of fully hes 
oreatly on the fide of the old firſt of 
April; nay, I much queſtion whether 
i tatuation will have any force on what 
I cajl the falſe April- fool day. I ſhould 
take it very kind, if any of my friends, 
who may happen to be ſharpers, would 
try their ſuccels on the iiftitions feltival 
and if they make fewer dupes than or- 
din:ry, I flatter myſeif that they will 
unite their endeavours with mine in de- 


which only tends to diſcountenance 
good old practices and venerable ſuper- 
{{.tions. 


not ſure will be performed; left, by 2 
failure in the end, they bring diſcredit 
upon the means. It will be always ſuf- 
ficient to fay of virtue, that it's reward 
is certain, while it can be ſaid of that 
eward, that it is happineſs eternal. 

The following allegory, which is a 
literal tranſlation from the fame old 
Spaniſh author from whom the ſtory of 
Gonzales de Caltro in my firſt paper 
was taken, ſuppoſes the good man to 
be unhappy upon earth, only becauſe 
his goodneſs is imperfect. inſert it 
here (though not exactly applicable to 
my ſubject) as the moſt inſtructive en- 
tertainment I am able to give my readers 
at this ſcaſon. 

If the ladies ſhould happen to con- 
ceive any diſl:ke to ſome little ſeverities 
in it, they are deſired to take notice that 
the author was a Spaniard, and that he 
wrote at a time when, it appears by the 
concurrent teſtimony of all hiſtorians, 
the ſex was not abſolutely without 


UPITER, when he made man, 

bronght with him from heaven a 
nvmph called Felicia, or Happineſs, to 
be his companion. The better to en- 
guge them to each other, he furniſhed 
an with thoſe paſſions and affections 
which were to feed the mind with per- 
petual wiſhes; with a guide, called Rea- 
jon, to rettrain their violence; and to 
the Nymph he gave immortal beauty, 
together with a certain degree of coy- 


nels, 
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neſs, which is always ſure to engage 
purſuit and endear poſſeſſion. 

But, as if ſome other power had a ma- 
licious deſign to ſet this pair at variance, 
notwithſtanding the ſeeming defire of 
Jupiter to unite them, Felicia became 
intenſible to every thing but virtue, 
while tie Paſſions of Man generally hur- 
ried him in a purſuit of her by the means 
of vice. Wich this difference in their 
natures it was impoſſible for them to 
agree; and in a ſhort time they became 
almoſt ſtrangers to each other. Reaſon 
would have gone over to the fide of Fe- 
licia, but ſome particular Paſſion always 
oppotcd him; for, what was almoſt in- 
credible, though Realun was a ſufficient 
match for the whole body of Paſſions 
urited, he was fore to be ſubdued it 
üngly encountered. 

Jupiter laugned at the folly of Man, 
an gave him Woman. But as her 
frame was too delica.ely compoled to 
endure the perpetual ſtrite of Reaton und 
the Paſhons, he confined the former to 
Man, and gave up Woman to the go- 
rernment of the latter without controul. 

Felicia, upon this new creation, grew 
again acquainted with Man. She wade 
him a vit of a month, and at his en- 
treaty would have ſetiled with ham for 
ever, if the jealouſy of Woman had not 
driven her from his roof. 

From this time the Nymph has led a 
wandering life, without any ſettled ha- 
bitation. As the worid grew peopled, 
ſhe paid her viſits to every corner of it; 
but though millions pretended to luve 
her, not a fingle mortal had conſtancy 
to deterve her. Ceremony drove her 
ti om court, Avarice from the city, and 
Want from the cottage. Her delight, 
however, was in the laſt of theſe piaces, 
and there it was that the was mott tre- 
quently to be found. | 


Jupiter ſaw with pity the wanderings 


of Felicia, and in a fortunate hour 
cauſed à mortal to be born, whole name 
was Bonario, or Goodnets, He en- 


dowed him with ali the graces of mind 


and body; and at an age when the foul 
becomes ſenſihle of deſires, he breathed 
into him a pithon for the beautiful Fe- 
licta. Bon trio had frequently ſeen her 
m his early vitits to Witdom and Devo- 
tion; but as lightneſs of belief, and an 
over-fondnefs ot mankind, were failings 
mleparable to him, he often j::rie+ cd 
himſeif to be led aſtray from Felicia, 
till Reflection, the common friend of 
* 


both, would ſet him right, and re- con- 
duct him to her company. 

Though Fe icia was a virgin of ſome 
thoutand years old, her coyneſs was ra- 
ther found to increaſe than to diminiſh. 

nis, perhaps, to mortal old maids, may 
be matter of wonder; but the true reaſon 
was, that the heauty of Felicia was inca- 
pable of decay. From hence it was, that 
the ficklencis of Bonario made her lefs 
and leis caty of acceſs. Yet ſuch was 
his frailty, that he continually ſuffered 
hin, ſcit to be enticed from her, till at 
laſt ſhe totally withdrew herſelf. Re- 
flection came only to upbraid him. Her 
words, however, were of ſervice; as, by 
ſhewing him how he had loſt Felicia, 
they gave him hopes that a contrary be- 
havlour might in t.me regain her. 

The loſs of happinets inſtructs us how 
to value it. And now it was that Bo- 
nario began in earneſt to love Felicia, 
and To devote lus whole time to a pur- 
ſuit of her. He enquired for her among 
the Great, but they knew her not. He 
ht ibed the Poor for intelligence, but they 
were rangers to her. He ſought her of 
Knowledge, but the was ignorant of her; 
ot Plealure, but ſhe mifled him. Tem- 
perance knew enly the path ſhe had 
taken; Virtue bad ſcen her upon the 
way; but Feligton affured him of her 
retreat, and ſent Conſtancy to conduct 
him to her. 

It was in a village, far from town, that 
Bonario again {aw his Felicia; and here 
he was in hopes of poſktling her for ever. 
The coyne!s with which the treated him 
in his days of fully, time, and the amend- 
ment it had wrought in him, began to 
ſoften. He paſſed whole days in her ſo- 
cicty, and was rarely denied acceſs to 
her, but when Faſſion had miſguided 
him. 5 | 

Felicia lived in this retreat, with the 
daughter of a ſimple villager, called In- 


nocence. To this amiable ruſtic did Bo- 


nario apply for interceſſion, upon every 
new ofrence againſt Felicia; but too im- 
patient to delay, and out of humour 
with his advocate, he renewed his ac- 
quaintance with a court lady, called 
Vice, who was there upon a viſit, and 
engaged her to lolicit for him. T his be- 
haviour ſo enraged Felicia, that ſhe 
again withdrew herlelf; and, in the 
warmth of her reſentment, tent up a pe- 
tition to Jupiter, to be recalled to hea. 
Ven. 
Jupiter. upon this petition, called a 
er” D 2 council 
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council of the gods; in which it was de- 
creed That while Bonario continued 
upon earth, Felicia ſhould not totally 
depart from it; but as the nature of Bo- 
nario was fickle and imperfect, his ad- 
miſſion to her ſociety ſhould be only oc- 


caſional and tranſient. That their nup- 
tials ſhould be deferred till the nature of 
Bonario ſhould be changed by death, 
and that afterwards they ſhould be 
inſeparably united in the regions of im- 
mortality. 


No XII. THURSDAY, MARCH 22, 1953- 


TO MR, FITZ-ADAM. 

IT is a great abuſe of language, ac- 
I 2. to Mr. Locke, to make uſe 
of words to which we have no fixed 
and determinate ideas. There is a ſtill 
greater, Mr. Fitz Adam, which 1s the 
almoſt continually uſing words to which 
we have no ideas at all. I ſhall only in- 
ſtance in the poor monoſyllable Taſte. 
Who has not heard it frequently pro- 
nounced by the lovelieſt mouths in the 
world, when it has evidently meant no- 
thing ? 

I would not be thought to require, 
Eke an ilI-bred logician, that every pret- 
ty woman, or even every pretty man, 
who makes uſe of the word Taſte, would 
define what they mean by it; that would 
be too cruel; but I thould rather chule, 
when thev are really conſcious to them- 

elves that they are going to utter it 
wichout any idea annexed, that they 
would be fo good as to change it ior the 
word Whim. However, as my recom- 
mendation will, I am ſure, have no 


weight, unleſs it ſhould be backed hy 


your cenforial authority, I ſhall leave 
them at preſent in the full pofleſhon of 
their favourite word, and proceed to the 
lubiect of my letter. 

You rallicd very humourouſly, a few 
weeks ago, ſome of the reigning follies 
of this various iſland, under the name 
of our approaches to nature. I hope 
you have likewile taken notice, how de- 
firous we are of returning to our primæ- 
val ignorance, under - the notion of 
Taſte; a name which we are fond of 
giving to every new folly which ſtarts 
up, and to every old exploded abſurdity 
which we are charitably pleaſed to 1e- 
vive. Let but that commanding word 
go forth, and no cameleon catches his 
colours quicker than we are ready to 
imbibe follies from each other. Where- 
as Taite, in my opinion, ought to be 
applicd to nothing but what has as ſtrict 


rules annexed to it, though perhaps im- 
perceptible by the vuizar, as Arittotle, 
among the critics, would require, or 
Dominichino, among the painters, 
practiſe. People may have whims, 
treaks, caprices, periuaſions, and even 
ſecond- fights, if they pleaſe; but they 
can have no Tate which has not it's 
foundation in nature, and which, con- 
ſequently, may be accounted for. 

From a thouſand inſtances of our imi - 
tative inclinations, I thall fele& one ot 
two, which have been, and ſtill are, no- 
torious and general. A few years ago, 
every thing was Gothic; our houſes, our 
beds, our bookecaſes, and our couches, 
were all copied from ſome parts or other 
of our old cathedrals. The Grecian 
architecture, where, as Dryden fays— 


Firm Doric pillars found the lower baſe, 
The gay Corinthian holds the higher ſpace, 
Ana ali below is ſtrength, and all above J; 
grace. 
that architecture, which was taught by 
nature, and poliſned by the graces, was 
totally neglected. Tricks and conceits 
got poſſeſſion 2 where. Clumiy 
buttreſſes were to ſhock you with dii- 
proportion; or little pillars were to ſup- 
port vaſt weights; while ignorant people, 
who knew nothing of centres of gravity, 
were to tremble at their entrance into 
every building, leſt the roofs ſhould fall 
upon their heads. This, however odd it 
might ſeem, and however unworthy the 
name of Taſte, was cultivated, was ad- 
mired, and ſtill has it's profeſſors in 
different parts of England. There is 
ſomething, they ſay, in it congenial to 
our old Gothic conſtitution; I ſhould 
rather think, to our modern idea of li- 
berty, which ailcws every one the pri- 
vilege of playing the fool, and in mak- 
ing himfelt ridiculous in whatever way 
1 
According to the preſent prevailing 
whim, every thing is Chineſe, or in the 
Chineſe 
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Chineſe taſte; or, as it is ſometimes more 
modeſtly expreſied, farth after the Chi- 
neſe manner. Chairs, tabies, chimney- 
ſec es, frames for looking- glaſſes, and 
even our moſt vulgar utenſils, are all re- 
duced to this new-tangled ſtandard; and 
without · doors ſo univerſally has it 
ſpread, that every gate to a cow-yard is 
in T's and Z's, and every hovel for the 
cows has bells hanging at the corners. 
Tue good people in the city are, I per- 
ceive, ſtruck with this novelty; and 
though ſome of them till retain the laſt 
faſhion, the Gothic; yet others have be- 
gun to ornament the doors and windows 
of their (hops with the more modern im- 
provements. f 
Had this taſte prevailed in the latter 
end of Queen Anne's time, the new 
churches themſelves had doubtleſs been 
pagodas; nay, it is expected, at preſent, 
that the Something which is riſing on the 
building at the Horte-guards, if ever it 
ſhovld come to a concluſion, will termi- 
nate at laſt partly after the Chineſe 
I would beg leave, however, to pro- 
poſe, if our large public buillings are to 


de executed after Chineſe models, that 


we ſhouid puriue the uſual methods on 
ach occaſions. The inoculation for the 
imall pox, and other ſuch hazardous ex- 
periments, wrre firſt executed upon con- 


demne: criminals. And, in my opinion, 


an experiment of this kind ſhould fuft 
be tried on an holpital, or a county work- 
houſe. I know it will be ſaid, in an- 
ſwer to this, that conveniency is chiefly 
to be ſtudied in edifices of charity. But 
is conveniency to give way to Taſte? Is 
the honour of a nation to be leis conſi- 
dered than the particular exigencies of 
private perſons? It is a thouſand pities, 
that the hoſpitals of Chelſea and of 
Greenwich are already built; their fitua- 
tons are the very ſpots one would have 
choſen for a trial of this fort, What 
numbers of little lakes might have been 
let in from the Thames, to wander 
among the pavilions? and how commo- 
(ouſly might we have paſſed from ward 
to ward by bridges adorned with tri- 
umphal arches! 


The encouragement of this taſte may 


be worthy of the conſideration of thoſe 
gentlemen who have great poſſeſſions in 
the Ifle of Ely, or the Fens cf Lincoln- 
ſhire. A Chineſe town, happily fituated, 
may attract inhabitants, and make eſtates 
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in thoſe countries extremely deſirable. 
Marthy grounds, which are now avoid- 
eq, will become, by this means, the moſt 
ſought after of any ; and we may live to 
fee the Hundreds of Eſſea crouded with 
villas. But I only hint thele things to 
thole whom they concern, and whoſe in- 
tereſt it may be to purſue them farther, 
My intention, you pe: ceive, is to make 
Taſte uſeful to ſomebody at leait, and 
to aſſign proper places for the exerciſe 
of our improved talents. 

But while I am promoting the intereſt 
and entertainment of ſome of his ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects, I would not wilfully of- 
tend others, who may be a little infa- 
tuated through their zeal to their coun- 
try. Many good patriots have been 
greatly alarmed at the ſpreading of the 
French language and the French fa- 
ſnions ſo univerſally over Europe; and 
have apprehended, perhaps too jultly, 
that their modes of religion and govern- 
ment might inſinuate themſelves in their 
turns. If any pious Engliſhman ſhould 
have the fame fears with regard to the 
Chineſe cuſtoms and manners, I have 
the ſatis faction to inform him, that no- 
thng of that kind can reaſonably be 
dreaded. We may reſt ſecure that our 
firm faith wil! never be ſtaggered by the 
tenets of Fohi, nor our practice vitiated 
by the morals of Confucius; at leaſt, we 
may be certain, that the preſent innova- 
tions are by no means adequate to ſuch 
an effect; for, on a moderate computa- 


tion, not one in a thouſand of all the 


ttiles, gates, rails, pales, chairs, temples, 
chimney- pieces, &c. &c. &c. wh'ch are 
called Chineſe, has the leaſt reſemblance 
to any thing that China ever faw; nor 
would an Engliſh church be a leſs un- 
common hight to a travelling mandarin, 
than an Engliſh pagoda. I think it ne- 
ceſſiry to try thus much, in order to 
quiet the ſcruples of contcientious per- 
ſons, who will doubiiefs be more at eaſe, 
when they conſider that our Chineſe or- 
naments are not only of our awn manu- 
facture, like our French ſilks, and our 
French wines; but, what has leldom 
been attributed to the Engliſh, of our 
own invention. 
I am, Sir, your moſt humble Servant, 
| H.S. 
TO THE PUBLIC. 


WHEREAS a ſubſcription for a ſub. 
ſidy for the uſe of King Theodore was 
= opened 
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opened at Tul'y's H-1d, in Pall Mail, 
the twenty fecord of tatt month; this 
13 to give notice that, by order of Vir. 
Fitz-Agam, the {au jubſcriptiun will 


he cloſed on Tnetdv the twenty -er-ncth 
of thes inſtant March, at which ume the 
tublidy will be paiq in. 

RoBeRT Dost Ex. 


Ne XHI. THURSDAY, MARCH 29, 1753. 


Shall mike no avology for the fol- 
lowing letters, or my own antwers 
to them; having been alwas of opinion 
that works uf criiticiim are the chucf 
ſtreng:! and ornainent of a public paper. 


TO UR. FITZ-ADAM. 
$I, 

n H you fer cut with 2 good 
grace in the World, I cannot help 
thinking that a P wer now- ande:then 
upon religion might be very entertain} 
mg. Iam an cttcir in country quarters; 
and as thechaplein too ihe reg ment 1:31 
pens to live aitogether in town, E have 
na oppotunnz of knowing any thing 
of that aff ur, but tom what I hear at 

church. I am, &c. 
A. Z. 


TO MR. A. Z. 


-- % i 
s 2 rt AT noomcer in quarters may be 
under Mme neccility of going to 


; , * * 1 Lena "+: 7 13 N. 
chDhurch, inc * id, 10 ALLA [THERE he at! 1] 


be a religious ene. I am &c. 
A. 1 112 AD 4 1. 


TO WERE FITZ ADA. 
e, | 
1 Bong to a eluh of very ſerious 
elergymen, and ain giul {os every 
ene of us) that vou do nut intend to 
meddle with religion in ver paper. Tt 


5 78 certa ni a4 tub! c ot 100 uch tit ns 


ty and importance to be ftrenst of in 


elſave, which ſrem devote to humor 


and the ridicule of folly. In ttc name 
of the whole club, I am, Se. 


TO MR. J. c. 
SIR, | 
S it will he always my ambitien to 
ſtand wall with the chr oy, they may 
aſſure themielves that the Wort Gall 
have no religion in it. I am, ccc. 
A. FEZ. Aba. 


TO MR, FIT Z- ADAM. 
$12, 

I C:iinct help being offended at your 
want of cortectnoſs na paper, which, 
in other reſpects, deterves approbation. 
In number I. you fſay—“ WaRs men 
© to rgoodncls.” The verb Warn is un- 
warrantable in this place: wee warn- 
ccd or from, but not to— The word 
{out be anciie; and fo J have correct- 
el it in my own paper. In number III. 
line 2. you have the colloquial barba- 
riſm of doing a thing by a man inticad . 
of 4. | cannot expreis how much I am 
hurt at io vulgar an impropriety. In 
number VI. page 17, the verb diſplay 
is uſed inſtead of it's participle d./þlay- 
g. Perhaps it is only an error of the 
piels: pray be cheful for the fiiture. I 
am willing to hope that theſe grots mit- 
tikes are only owing to inadvertericy, 

It fo, I reſt your admirer, 
- PHILOLOGOs., 


TO PHILOLOGOS. 
$12, | 
Shall be very careful of miſtakes for 
rhe future; and do affure you, upon 
my verhalte, that they have hitherto pro- 
cecded from nothing but. inadvertency. 
Lam Sir, your obliged fervant, 


A. Firz-Apax, 


TO ADAM PITZ-ADAM, ESQ. 


DEAR FITZ, 


F ORD“ andT laid hold of a 
(I pris of a univerſity fellow 
veſter day, and carried him to our club; 
where, when the ciaret began to mount, 
your paper of the World happened to 
come upon the tapis. That fune Mr. 
* Fiz-Aion,” fays he, is a very inac- 
* curate writerz peradventure I hal! 
* taxe an cppertunity of telling him lo 
in a ſhort time.“ But, dear Fitz, if 
the prig ſhould really fend you a let- 
ter, lmoke the parſon, and be witty. 
% QUT inaccuracirs, as be calls them, are 
Luc 
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the char: 1Reriſtics of 1 polite writer: by 
ele alone our club is ture that ycu are 
2 man of faſhion. Away with pedlantry 
and the grammar! Write Ike a gentle- 
man, and with Pope, in his Eitzy upon 
Crities— 


Snatch a grace beyond the reach of nature. 


Yours, 


A. B. 
10 MR. A. B. 


218, 
1 compliance with your advice, I 
(hall avoid the pedantry of grammar, 
and be perfectly the gentleman in my 
tuture etiays. I am, your moſt obe- 
dient, 


A. Firz-ADaAu. 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 


ea, 
1 Do not write to vou to have the plea- 
ſure of ſeeing myſelf in print: it is 
only to give you a little friendly advice. 
Take care of novels: the town fwarms 
with them. That fooliſh ſtory of Mrs. 
Wilſon, in your fourth and fifth pa- 
pers, made me cry out that the Wo: ld 
was at an end! Yours, 
Ton TEziLL-IRUTH. 


TO MR, TELL-TRUT!, 


SIR, 


1 Thank you for the caution, and will 
write no more novels. Your mot 
humble ſervant, 

A. Fitz-ADan. 


TO VNR. FITZ-AD AM. 


518, 


* O UR predeceſſor, the Spectator, did 
not think h:s Jabcurs altogether 
utelels, which were dedicated to us wo- 
men. Thoſe elegant moral talce, witch 
make their appearance fo rrequently in 
his works, are ſo many procts of his 
regard for us, From he fourth and 
fifth numbers of the World, we have the 
pleafure of hoping that the Spectato: 15 
le, wed among us. The tor! * of Mes. 
Wilſon is a leſſon of jadiru ction to cv. 7 
woman in the Kingdom, an kas given 
the author of it as many friends as ne 
has readers among the 1cx. I am, Sir, 
vour real admirer and bumble tcrvint, 


L. B. 


TO 11ss T. . 


MADAM, 


A* it w be always my chief 

nals to plcaſe ihe ladies, I ſhall de- 
voten tuture N. ers entirely ro novels. 
Your vbliyed and molt obedient ſervant, 


A. FiTz-ADat. 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 
212, 


F a plain grave man may have leave 
to tell vou 2 liitle truth, I muſt in- 
form von, that thovgh I like your man- 
ner very m. 3 I have great obhjections 
to your ma! He who only ſkims 
ſurfaces will ab nothing but ſtraws. 
It you are the pi: lofopher you would 
bave us think you, give us ſomething 
that may ret upon the memory, an i im- 
prove whitc it entertains. 
I am, &c. 
Awuicvs, 


TO AMICUS. 
$1R, 


PHF World, for the [ Sn ſhall 
Ve grave and philoſophical; the 


matter ſhuli be regarded and not the 


manuer. I am, &c. 
A. FITEZz-A ban. 


A MONSIEUR FITZ-ADAM. 


F. ſuis enchante, mon cher Monſieur, 
de votre Monde. Depuis deux ans 
que je 5 a Londres, Vai appris aſſez 

d Anglais pour! |entendre parfaitement, 


mais je ne {uis pas fi habile que Vol- 


tire, pour l'ecrire. Vous avez ſaiſi tout 
a fait Veſprit Frags; tant d'enjoue- 
ment, de legere: „rst e vivace !- Par- 
bleu c'eſt charmant! th nous de 
temps en temps vn vaudev! lle, ou 
quelque 2 LE chanſen A bore, et je me 
CC: 4 Pa Iris. Le le ul Petit de taut que 


vons aveg, Cc que vous ſentez trop Y 


Nun lage, il ne vous manque qu'un 
peu du Monde tau, pour plaire a a tout 
le Monde, et bern 4 celui qui a hon» 
nau d'etre, Monſieur, votre tres hum- 
bl. et tres oberffant fervitcur, 
DouRILLAac, 


A MONSIEUR DOURILLAC. 


V OUS pouvez conter, Monſieur, qu'il 
nya rien au Monde que je ne faſſe 
pour captiver la biea-veillance d'un fi 


aimable 


E wy 
„ - RR" N 
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aimable homme. Tout ce qu'il a de 
i, de volatile, et meme evapore cou- 
ho deſormais de ma plume. Jai hon- 
neur d etre, Monſieur, votre tres humble 

et tres obeiſſant ſerviteur, 
Firz-Ab au. 


T have many more letters written in 


| the fame ſpirit of criticiſm, and conſe- 


quently many more opinions of my 
own; but as theſe may be thought ſuf- 
ficient at one time, I hall borrow an old 
fable, and conclude this paper. 

An old man and a Intle boy were 
driving an aſs to the next market to iel]. 
* What a fool is this fellow,” ſays a 
man upon the road, to be trudging it 
© on foot with his ſon, that his aſs may 
* go light!" The old man, hearing this, 
fet his boy upon the als, and went 
Whiſtling by the {ile of him. Why, 
* firrah!” cries a tecond man to the boy, 
© is it fit for you to he riding, while 
© your poor old father is walking on 
© foot?” The father, upon this rebuke, 
tok down his boy from the als, and 
mounted himfcif. * Du you tee," fays 


a third, how the lazy old knave rides 


© alon his beaſt, while his 
6 — 2 crippled with 4 
© ing?” e old man no fooner heard 
this, thay he took up his ſon behind him. 
Pray, honeſt friend,” fays a fourth, 
© is that aſs your own ?—* Ves, ſays 
the man. One would not have thought 
© fo," replied the other, by your load- 
© ing hum fo unmercifully. You and 
© your fon are better able to carry the 
poor beaſt than he you.'—" Any thing 
© to pleaſe,” favs the owner; and alight- 
ing with his ſon, they tied the legs of 
the aſs together, and by the help of a 
le endeavoured to carry him upon their 
ſhoulders over the bridge that led to the 
town. This was fo entertaining a fight, 
that the people ran in crowds to laugh at 
it; till the aſs, conceiving a diſlike to 
the over complaiſance of his maſter, 
burſt aſunder the cords that tied him, 
{lipt from the pole, and tumbled into 
the river. The poor old man made the 
beit of his way home, aſhamed and vex- 
ed that by en c wourmg to pleaſe every 
body, he had pleaſed nobody, and loſt 
his aſs into the bargain. 


Ne XIV. THURSDAY, APRIL 5, 1753. 


Do not doubt but it is already ob- 

ſerved that I write fewer letters to 
myſelf than any of my predeceſſors. It 
is not from being leis acquainted with 
my own merit, but I really look upon my- 
ſelf as ſuperior io ſuch little arts of fame. 
Compliments, which I ſhould be ob- 
liged to ſhroud under the name of a 
third perſon, have very little reliſh for 
me. If I am not conſiderable enough 
to pronounce ex cathedra, that I Adam 
Fitz-Adam know how to rally the fol- 
lies, and decide upon the cuſtoms of the 
world with more wit, humour, learning, 
and taſte, than any man living, I have 
in vain undertaken the ſcheme of this 


per. Who would be regulated by the 


nt of a man who is not the moſt 
ſelf tufficient perſon alive? Why did all 
all the pretty women in Er.gland, in the 
re gn of Queen Anne, ſubmit tl.e go- 
vernment ot their fans. hools, hoops, 


and patches, to the Spe tor, but be- 


cauſe he proncunced unn lf the beſt 
eritic in ſaſmons? Why did half che na- 


tion imbibe their politics from the Craftſ 
man, but becauſe Caleb d' Anvers af. 
tured them that he underſtoodælie maxims 
of government, and the conſtitution of 
his country, better tian any miniſter or 
patriot of his time? Throncd as I am in 
a perfect good opinion of my own abi- 
lities, I ſcorn to taſte the ſatis faction of 
praiſe from my ownper—and (to be hum 
ble for once) I own, if there is any ſpe- 
cies of writing of which I am not per- 
fect maſter, it is the epiſtolary. My 
deñcience in this particular is happily 
common to me with the greateſt men: 
I can even go farther, and declare that 
it is the fair part of the creation which 
excels in that province. Eaſe, without 
affectation, the politeſt expreſſion, the 
heppieſt art of telling news or trifles, 
the moſt engaging turns of ſentiment or 
paſſion, are frequently found in letters 
trom women, who have lived in a ſphere 
at all above the vulgar; while, on the 
other bde, orators write affectedly, mi- 
niliers obſcurely, poets floridly, learned 
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men pedantically, and ſoldiers tolerably, 
when they can fpell. One would not 
have one's, daughter write like Elia, 
becauſe one would not have one's daugh- 
ter feel what the felt; yet who ever 
wrote ſo movingly, ſo to the heart? The 
amiable Madame de Sevignè is the ſtan- 
dard of eafy engaging writing: to call 
her the pattern of elegant writing will 
not be thought an exaggeration, when 
I refer my readers to her accounts of 
the death of Marſhal Turenne. Some 
little fragments of her letters, in the ap- 
pendix to Ramſay's life of that hero, 
give a ſtronger picture of him than the 
hiſtorian was able to do in his volumi- 
nous work. If this fair-one's epiſtles 
are liable to any cenſure, it is for a fault 
in which ſhe is not likely to be often 
imitated, the excels cf tenderneſs for 
her daughter. 

The 3 are as proud of a perſon 
of the ſame tex: Lucretia Gonzaga was 
ſo celebrated for the eloquence of her 
letters, and the purity of her ſtile, that 
her very notes to her ſervants were col- 
lefied and publiſhed. I have never read 
the collection: and mdeed one or two 
billets that I have met with, have not 
entirciv all the delicacy of Madame de 
Sevigne. In one to her footman, the 
Signora Gonzaga reprehends him for 
not readiiy obeving dame Lucy, her 
houjekeeper; and in another, addreſſed 
to the ſame Mrs. Lucy, ſhe ſays—“ If 
Livia will not be obedient, turn u 
£ her coats, and whip her till her fleſſ 
© be black and blue, and the blood run 
© down to her heels.” To be ſure this 
ſounds a little oddly to Engliſh ears, but 
may be very elegant, when modulated 
by the harmony of Italian liquids. | 
Several worthy perſons have laid down 
rules for the compoſition of letters; but 
J fear it is an art which only nature can 
teach. I remembcr in one of thoſe books 
(as it was written by a German) there 
was a ſtrict injunction not to mention 
Fourſelf before you had introduced the 
perſon of your correipondent; that is, 
you mult not uſe the monoſyllable I be- 
fore the pronoun Ten. The Italians 
have ftated expreflions to be uſed by 
llifferent ranks of men, and know exact- 
ly when to ſubſcribe themſelves the de- 
voted, or the moſt devoted, ſlave of the 
illuſtrious or moſt eminent perſons to 
whom they have the honour to write. It 
u true, in that ccuntry, they have 10 
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clogged correſpondence with forms and 
civilities, that they ſelilom make uſe of 
their own language, but generally write 
to one another in French. 

Among many inſtances of beautiful 
letters from ladies, and of the contrary 
from our ſex, I ſhall fele&t two, which 
are very ſingular in their kind. The 


. compariſon, to be ſure, is not entirely 


fair; but when I mention ſome particu- 
lars of the male author, one might ex- 
pect a little more elegance, a little bet - 
ter orthography, a little more decorum, 
and a — deal leſs abſurdity, than 
feem to have met in one head, which had 
ſeen ſo much of the world, which pre- 
tended ſo much to literature, and which 
had worn fo long one of the firſt crowns 
in Europe. This perſonage was the 
Emperor Maximilian, grandfather to 
Ch:rles the Vth. His reign was long, 
ſometimes ſhining, often unproſpercus, 
very often ignominious. His fickleneſs, 
prodi gality, and indigence, were notori- 
ous. The Italians called him Pochs- 
danari, or the pennylej5; a quality no 
mere habitual to him, than his proper - 
ſity to repair his ſhattered fortunes by 


the moſt un»ecoming means. He ferved 


under our Henry the Eighih, as a com- 
mon ſoldier, at the fiege of Terouenne, 
for a hundred crowns a day: he was 
bribed to the ttempt againſt Piſa, and 
bribed to give it over. In ſhort, no 


potentate ever undertook to engage him 


in a treaty without firſt offering him mo- 
ney. Yet this vagabond monarch, as 
if the annals of his reign were tco gio- 
rious to be de'cribed by a plebeian pen, 
or as if they were worthy to be deſcribed 
at all, took the pains to write his own life 
in Dutch verſe. There was another book 
of his compoſition in a different way, 
which does not refleft much more luſtre 
upon his memory than his own Dutch 
epic; this was what he called his libre 
rouge, and was a regiſter of {eventecn 
moctifcations which he hadi received 
from Louis the Twelfth of France, and 
wich he intended to revenge on the firſt 
opportunity. After a variety of ſhufts, 
breach of promiſes, alliaaces, and trea- 
ties, he almoſt duped his vain cotem- 
porary Henry the Eighth, with a propo- 
fal of reſigning the empire to him, while 
himſelf was meditating, what he thought, 
an acceſhon of dignity even to the im- 
perial diadem: in thort, ia the latter 
part of his life, Maximilian took it into 
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his head to canvas for the papal Tinta. 
Sev-ral methods were Ai a eto com- 
this cht f his ambition : one, 
an n«t the Acnlous, WAS (o pre- 
tend that ti; natascha gig nity was in- 


elu led m impe rial; an: | 27 Virtue ot 


that defi chm, be really _ en the title 
of Pontitex Moxmus, copying che pa- 
gun lords of K me on Nis way to the fo- 
varcignpty of the Chritian church. Na- 
rey he knew was tie ftw method, but 
the leatt at iis comma !; it was to pro- 
cure a ſupply of tht ficcellaty in gre- 
di 91 nat he wrule (hh | oowing erer 
0 N Magaret, Pucheis 
Dor. ger of Savo 75 and Gover nes of 
tlie Ne: er lands. 


0 KR F 8 chic re Ef tir & 71? 82 kylle, ie 


en tendu zar gur ous Wa avis 
* ; * 3 > | _ 4s ern 0 10 
Gon! e 9 ei 3 „ Noir 2 2 
! } | * | ® „ ” 2 vx 7 4 * 2 
GL o bes. e 9 4 4 '4 N. SU Pu — 
Et ne tröu sons ut put une relun 
* | 
* 4 1 * 
bon qu aus uus deveons tranchement 
' a 
Mar! * 26 4 TY * * 1 1 4 i niVys T4) » 
. * V 1 
tre teil HON ct Y DFE de james PLUS 
| TENT Fig td ue. 1.7. EVQVAONRS > IN. un 
» - * MW m_ . 1 - th » * 2 
424 1. de Gurce * a * — » WITT dove rs 


ouver tachon que nous 
Pirhans; ccur.ſer AVEC i E dus Prone 
are pour um coachuteur, aun que apres 
{1 NEST * i7%uic ds avoer le 
52 ener, et apres eſt re 
1 fe et que: yi vous fera de neceſſité 
wr 
os 


, 4 | i % > £24 . 


2 3 . CS 17 A mort Vous ſ-:Es contramt 


me ado! wr, dont je me travere bien 
gloss. T envoye tur ce ung polt- de 
vers H 145 0 Arcger pour ly Frier qu'y 
nen bene 2yce; pour 2 ce parvenir, 
gent 1 wit zully £01! nt, mon int que je 
ren ne Fempir a nottre comun fyls 
Cris, de tein avully je me ſuys con- 
te C. J commance auſſy prectiker les 
Cardmaulz, ent 1 C. ou iii C. my lle 
ducats me terunt ung grand ſervice, 
a veq e la pai ria e aue t def Ja e 
L. roy Hrogon 2 mand a fon am- 
baxadeur que yi veu;eur tavourvier le 
Pips Angus. Je \ QU+ Bris tei Es cette 
matter empu frerct, offi bien en bien 
jours je creins que yl faut que tout le 
woude le ſache, car bien mah etti poſſible 
de pratiker ung tel ſy grand matere ſe- 
Crt cit: pour iaquell yi faut avoer de 
tant de gens et de argent, ſuccurs et pra- 


tike, et a D d, fact de la main de vctre 
hon pere Maximilianus futur pape, 
lex viII jour de ſetembre. Le papa a 
encor es VyCevers dubis, et nc peult 
wngement ty vre. 


This curious piece. which it is im- 
poſi: to tranſlate, (for what language 
Ca? rive An a6 Ji ar dc 2 of Velty bad 
Herman French?) is to be tound in 
the {ow th vorume of Letters of Louis 
XIIch, printed at Bruikcle by Fr. Pop- 
baus in (7532. It will | be ſuſncient to 
inform ich of my re*ders as dn not un- 
deritan; F rench, that his imperial ma- 
ett y acquannts his beloved daughter that 
had ens never to ficqueit naked 
women any more, but to ute all his en- 
d-4vcurs to procure tae papacy, a 4 
ton to turn ri- t, and at Teng) become 
a {iinty that his dear daughter may be 
O14; el 2 pra do hin, which he mall 
reckon mailer of excecding glory. Be 
exproties great want of two or three 
hundred thoutand ducats tos faciiiiate 
the burnt. which deſires may be 
Kop. N ſecret, hongh he does not 
duubet } e all the world wil know it in 
two or three days; and concludes with 
ngning himſelf fuizre Pope. 

A< » contrait to this tcrap of impe- 
rial tol'y, I thil! preſent my readers 
with the other letter I mentioned. It 
was wiitten by the Lady Anne, widow 
of the Earls of Dorſet and Pembroke, 
(the life of the former ot whom ſhe 
wrote) and hefreſs of the great houſe 
of Cuittord-Comberland, from which, 
among many noble reverſions, ſhe en- 
joyed the borcngh of Appleby. Sir Jo- 
teph Williamſon, ſecretary of flate to 

harles the S-cond, wrote to name a 
candidate to her for that borough : the 
brave count, with all the ſpirit of her 
anceſtors, — with all the eloquence of 
independent Greece, returned this la- 
conic anſwer. 


Have been bullied by an alwyer, I 

have been neglected by a court, but 

I will not be dictated to by a ſubje &; 
your man ſhan't ſtand. 

ANNE, DORSET, PEMBROKE, 

and MONTGOMERY, 
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Ne XV. THURSDAY, APRIL 12, 1783. 


T has been imagined, that if an an- 

cient inhabitant of this ifland, ſome 
vid Saxon for example, or even in ater 
times, à fubjet of one of our Hiry's 
or our E:ward's, could rite from his 
grave, and take a ſurvey of the preſent 
generation, he would never ſuſpect us to 
be the deſcendants of his cotemporarics, 
but would ſtare about with ſuryrize, and 
| be apt to fancy himſelf among a nation 
of foreigners, if not among a race of 
animals of a different ſpecies, I have 
ſometimes thought that ſuch a per ſon 
would be no lets puzzled to know his 
country again, than his countrymen; 
ſuch a change would he find ia the na 
tural face of En land, as well as in the 
manners of it's inhabitants. The great 
increaſe of public and private buildings, 
the difference of architecture, the fre 
quent navigttion of rivers, and, above 
all, the introduction and whimſical va 
riations of Gardening, have contributed 
ſo eſiectually to new dreſs our ifland, 
which before was covered with rude fo 
re{ts and extended marſhes, that it would 
require ſome time an pains to diſcover 
her ancient features under fo total a diſ- 
guiſe, This is more particularly“ the 
cate with the counties « jacent to Lon- 
don, over which the genius of Garten- 
ing exerciſes his power ſo often and fo 
wantonly, that they are uſually new- 
created once in twenty or thirty years, 
and no traces left of their former condi- 
tion. Nor is this to be wondered at; 
for Gardening, being the dreſs of Na- 
ture, is as liable to the caprices of ta- 
ſhion, as are the dreſſes of the human 
body; and there is a certain mode of it 
in every age, which grows antiquated, 
and becomes obſolete and ridicuious in 
the next. So that were any man of taſte 
now to lay out his ground in the t{tyle 
which prevailed lefs than half a century 
ago, it would occatiun as much aſton! h- 
ment and laughter, as if a modern beau 
ſhouid appear in the dra. ng-room in 
red ſtockings, or introduce himſelf into 
« polite aliciably in one of my Lord Fop- 
pington's perriwigs. 

Wnat was the prevailing mode in 
Milton's days, may be gueſſed from a 
paſſage in his Ilpenſeroſo, where he de- 
ines Retired Leiſure taking his delight 


by fetching their pians from the 


in trim gardens. The practice, it ems, 
was to embruid-r ant flonriſh over the 
ground with curious Nu, flowers, as 
the ame poet calis hem in another part 
of his works; and in this there wis forne- 
thing of chearfulneſs and gait y at leatt, 
thou h the judicious eve could nat help 
being diiplent-d with the fantaftoquant»- 
neſs of the dig, | 

James the S con wos depoſed, and 
the immortal King William came to the 
crown ot theſe kin loms; an æra as re- 
ma kabie in the annals of Garden. ny, 
as in _thole of governments but lar 113 
auſpicious in the former inſtance. 2 
mournful family of Ves cune over 

vith the Houte of Orange; the lombre 
taite of Holland re int, vogue; and 
ſtrait canal, refine! walks 8 
of clipt evergreens. wore all the mode, 
It was the complinent wins England 

aid ber new 10% 2: « Lit to wear the drefs 
of a Dutch morais. Il ocrogul cardtent 
of Kenfingion, Himpion court, and 
Richmond, fet the tame example; and 
good Whigs diſtinguiſhet their jovaity 
{me 
country which Ed the honour df Po- 
ducing their king; a country never gicat- 
ly celebrated for taſte in any injtance, 
and et of all in thc article now under 
confideration. But tuch wers the e rors 
of the times; our conndiſfe rs, 12 their 
zeal, all became Niyniicers; and it wonid 
probably hive been then eſteemed as 
great a mark of ditatt-ction, ts have lid 
out ground differen from the true Bic 
model, as it would be now to weir a 
white reſe on the tenth of June, 

This Dutch bfur:iiity, hike all other 
follies, had it's run, and in time expir-d, 
The great Kent apprared at leng.h in 
behalf of Nature; dechirel wor agninſt 
the taffte in faſhion, and laid mug axe to 


the root of artificial ever gens. Gar- 
dens were no longer Rid winh wigs in 
the ſhape of giunts, Noch's Ark ent in 


holly, St. G0 Wire and he Da. 11 in 
ox, oypret LO Vt "39 lauruutin bears, 
and all that race ot: bound mon- 
ſters, which iure ed long and ovke 
ed fo tremendons rounc the daes of 
every gratis pit. At the ame un. the 
dull unitormity ut deſigmasg was bas 
niſhed; hioh walls, excluding the coun- 
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try, were thrown down; and it was no 
Imger thought neceſſary that every 
grove ſhould nod at a r:val, and every 
walk be paired with a twin brother. 
ne great maker above- mentioned, 
truiy the diſciple of Nature, imitated 
her in the aurecable wildneſs and beau- 
tiful irregulaiity ef her plans; of which 
there are tom: noble examples fill re- 
maining, that abundanily ſhew the 
power of his creative genius. 
But it is our misfortnne that we al- 
ways run bevond the goal, and are ne- 
er contented to reſt at that point where 
perfection ends, and exceſs and abſur- 
dity begin. Thus our prefent artiſts in 


Gardening fu exceed the wildneſs of 


Nature; and, pretending to improve on 


the plans of Rent, diſtort their ground 


into irrcyntarities the mott offenfive that 
can he imagined. A great comic painter 
has prove.!, I am told, in a piece every 
day cxpectel, that the line of beauty is 
an 8. I take this to be the unanimous 
opinion of all our profeſſors of horticul- 
ture, who tem to have the molt idola- 
trous vereration for that crooked letter 
at the tail of the alphabet. Their land, 
their water, mult he ſerpentine; and, be- 
caule the iormality of the laſt age ran 
too much into right lines and parallels, 
a ſpirit of oppotitien carries the preſent 
univer:ally into curves and mazes. 

It was quettioned of ſome old mathe- 
matician, a great bigot to his favourite 
ſcience, whether he would conſent to go 
to heaven in any path that was not tri- 
angular? It may, I think, with equal 
propicty, be queſtioned of a modern 
Gwrdoncr, whether he weuld content to 
Sothuher in any path tlat is not ſerpen- 
tine? Nothing en earth, at leaſt, can 
pleaſe out of that model; and there is 
reaion to believe, that paradiſe itſelf 
would have no charms tor one of theie 
gentlemen, unlicts it's walks be diſpoſed 
anto labyrinth and meander. In ſerious 
truth, the vaſt multitude of groteſque 
little villas, which grow up every ſum- 
mei, wiihin a certain diſtance of Lon- 
don, aud warm mere eſpecially on the 
banks of the Thames, are fatal proofs 
of the degeneracy of our national taſte. 
Wich a delcription of one of thoie whim- 
ſical nothings, and with a few previous 
remarks upon the owner of it, I ſhall 
conciude this paper. | 

Squire Mufti gom, the preſent worthy 
Foce of Block Hill. was born at a 


little dirty village in Hertfordſhire, and 
received the rudiments of his education 
behind a writing-deſk, under the eye of 
his father, who was an attorney at law. 

It is not material to relate by what means 
he broke looſe from the bondage of parch- 
ment, or by what ſteps he roſe from 

prim:zval meanneſs and ob{curity to his 

preſent {tation in life. Let it be ſufficient 

to ſay, that at the age of forty he found 

himſelf in poſſoſſion of a conliderable 

fortune. Being thus enriched, he grew 

ambitious of introducing himtelf to the 

world as a man of laſte and pleaſure: for 
which purpoſe, he put an edging of ſil- 

ver lace on his ſervants: wailtcoats, took 

into keeping a brace of whores, and re- 

ſolved to have a Villa. Full of this 

pleaſing idea, he purchaſed an old farm- 

houſe, not far diſtant from the place of 

his nativity, and fell to building and 
planting with all the rage of taſte. The 
old manſion immediately ſhot up into 
Gothic ſpires, and was plaſtered over 

with ſtucco: the walls were notched into 
battlements; uncouth animals were fet 
grinning at one another over the gate- 

poſts; and the hall was fortified with 

ruſty ſwords and piſtols, and a Meduſa's 
head ſtaring tremendous over the chim- 
ney. When he had proceeded thus far, 
he diſcovered in good time that his houſe 
was not havitable; which obliged him 
to add two rooms entirely new, and en- 
tirely incoherent with the reſt of the 
building. Thus, while one half is de- 

ſigned to give you an old Gothic edi- 

fice, the other half preſents to your view 
Venetian windows, flices of pilaſter, ba- 
luſtrades, and other parts of Italian ar- 

chitecture. 

A. Library of books, as it is eſteemed 
an eſſential ornament in 2 modiſh Villa, 
was the next object of the ſquire's ambi- 
tion. I was conducted into this apart- 
ment, ſoon alter it's completion, and 
could not help obſerving, with ſome ſur- 
prize, that all the volumes on the ſhelves 
were in duodecimo; at which expreſſing 
a curioſity, I received the following an- 
ſwer, verbatim“ Why, Sir, Fil intorm 
* you how that matter came to paſs. I 
ordered my carpenter to zickle me up - 
a neat faſhionable ſet of caſes for the 
reception of books, and the d=——d 
blundering bocby made all the ſhelves, 
as you lee, of a e, only to hold your 
duodecimo's, as they call them; fo 1 
was obliged, you know, to purchaſe 
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s books of à proper dimenſion, and ſuch 
as would fit the places they were to 
©« jtand in. 

But the triumph of his genius was 
ſeen in the diſpoſition of his gardcns, 
which contain every thing in leſs than 
two acres of ground. At your firſt en- 
trance, the eye is ſaluted with a yellow 
ſerpentine river, ſtagnating through a 
beautiful valley, which extends near 
twenty yards in length. Over the river 
is thrown a bridge, partly iu the Chineſe 
manner; and a little ſhip, with fails 
wread, and fireamers flying, floats in 
the midſt of it. When you have paſſed 
this bridge, you enter into a grove per- 
plexed with errors and crook-d walks; 
where, having trod the ſame ground over 
and over again, through a [ibyrinth of 
horn-beam hedges, you are led into an 
old hermitage built with = of trees, 
which the guire is pleaſed to call St, 
Auſtin's Cave. Here he delires you to 
repoſe yourſelf, and expects encomiums 
on his taſte; after which a fecona rambie 
begias through another maze of walks, 
and the laſt error is much worſe than the 


37 
firſt. At length, when yu Amoſt de- 
igh 


ſpair of ever viſiting day- light any more, 
you emerge on a ſudden in an open and 
circular. area, richly chequered with beds 
of flowers, ard embelliſhed with a little 
fountain playing in the ceatre of it. As 
every folly muſt have a name, the faire 
informs you that, by way of whim, 
he kas chriſtencd this place, Little Ma- 
ribon: at the upper end of which you ure 
conducted into a pompous, ciumſy, and 
gilded building, laid to he a temple, and 
conlecrated to Venus; for no other rea- 
fon, which I could learn, but becauſe the 
ſquire riots here ſometimes, in vulgar 
love, with a couple of orange- wenches, 
taken from the purlieus of the play- 
houſe, 

To conclude; if one wiſhed to fe a 
coxcomb expole himſelf in the molt ef- 
fectual manner, one would adviſe him 
to build a Villa; which is the chef 
4 n Dee of modern impertinence, and 
the moſt conſpicuous Rage which Folly 
can poſſibly mount to diſplay herlelf ts 
the world. | 
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T was very well ſaid by Montaigne, 

That all external acquiſitions re- 
ceive taſte and colour from the internal 
conſtitution; as cloaths give warmth, 
not from their own heat, but by cover- 
ing and keeping cloſe the heat that is in 
eurſclves., 

Every man's experience will prove the 
truth of this obſervation; as it will teach 
him, both from what he feels in himſelf, 
and obſerves in others, that without a 
diſpoſition for happineſs, the benefits and 
bleſſings of life are beſtowed upon him 


in vain; and that with it, even a bare 


exempt on from poverty and pain is al- 
moit happineſs enough. 

I am led to this thought by the fol- 
lowing letter, which I received near two 
years ago from a very valuable friend. 
The reader will perceive that it was not 
written with a view of publication; but 
as it preſents us with a very natural pic- 
ture of domeſtic happineſs, and inſtructs 
us how an elegant ale family may live 
charitably and within bounds upon an 
income of only fifty pounds a year, I 
ſhall give it to the public exactly as I re- 
ceived it. Thoſe who have feeling hearts 


will call it an entertainment; to the reſt 
it is not written. | 


YORK, JUNE THE 14th, 1752. 

DEAR SIR, | 

HE reaſon that you have not heard 

from me for theie laſt frve weeks is, 
that the people where I have been, have 
engroſſed all my time and attention. 
Perhaps you will be ſurprized to hear, 
that I have lived a compleat month with 
our old friend, the rector of South 
Green, and his honeſt wife. 

You know with what compaſſion we 
uſed to think of them: that a man who 
had mixed a good deal with the worl.1, 
and who had always entertained hopes 
of making a figure in it, ſhould fooliſh- 
ly, and at an age when people generally 
grow wile, throw away his affections 
upon 2 girl worth nothing; and that ſhe, 
one of the livelieſt of women, as well as 
the fine't, ſhould refuſe the many ad- 
vantageous offers which were made her, 
and follow a poor parton to his living of 
fifty pounds a year, in a remote corner 
of the kingdom. But I have learnt from 
experience, that we have been pirying 
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the happi:t couple of our acquaintance. 
I um impatient to tell you all I know of 
them. 

The pariſh of South Grem is about 
ſeventeen miles from this place, and 1s 
in my opinion the moſt plealing ſpot of 
I thouid have 
firſt tok| you, that our friend, by the 
death of a relation, was enabled to carry 
his wife from London with a neat two 
hundred and fifty guineas in his pocket; 
with which ſum he has converted the 
old parſonage-houſe into a littie palace, 
and fourte=n acres of glebe into a farm 
and garden, that even a Peltam or a 
Southcote might look upon with plea- 
ſure. 

The houſe ftands upon an eminence 
within the ben ling of a river, with 
about half an acre of kitchen- garden, 
fenced in with good old wall, weHblant— 
en with fruit-trees. The river chat al- 
mot furrenuds this little pt words 
them fiſh at ail along. Lacy catch 
tron! there, ant blen cf them, from 
two to five 11s weight. Before the 
keult is u little laven with trees planted 
in ch ups; and behind it a yard well 
ſtoched with poultry, with a barn, cow- 
houſ, and dairy. At the end of the 
garden a draw- ridge leads you to a 
tmail piece of ground, where three or 
four pigs are kept. Here they are fat- 
rene! for york or bacon z the latter he 
cure for themſelves; and in ali my lite 
I never eat beiter. | 

In the ſeven vears of this retirement 
they have fo pianicd their little ſpot, that 
vou can hardly conceive any thing more 
beautiful. The fiells he all together, 
with patture-groand enough for two 
horſes ani as many cows, and the reſt 
arable, Every thing thrives under their 
hands. Ihe hedges, all of their own 
planting, are the thickeſt of any in the 
country; and within every one of them 
is 2 land-walk between a double row of 
towering ſhrubs, hardly ever out of 
bloſſom. The produce of theſe fields 
lupplies them abundantly with the means 


of tread and beer, and with a ſurplus 


yearly for the poor, to whom they are 
the beit 2 of any in the neigh- 
buurhuod. Tic huſband brews, and 
the wife bakes; he manages the farm, 
and the the dairy; and both with tuch 
ſkill and induftry, that you would think 
them educated to nothing elſe. 
Their houſe confifts of two parlours 
and a Kitchen below, and two bed- 


chambers and a ſervant's room above, 
Their maid is a poor woman's daughter 
in the pariſh, whom they took at eleven 
years old, and have made the ha:.dieft 
girl imaginable. She is extremely pret- 
ty, and might marry herielt to advan- 
tage; but the loves her miſtreſs fo fin- 
cerely, that no temptation is ſtrong 
enough to prevail upon her to leave 
her. 

In this ſweet retirement they have a 
hoy and a girt; the boy fix years old, 
and the girl four; both of them the 
pretrielt little things that ever were born. 
'The gurl is the very picture of her mo- 
ther, with the ſame ſoftnels of heart and 
temper. The boy is a jolly dog, and 
loves miſchief; but if you tell him an 
intere't.ng ftory, he will cry for an hour 
toge her. The huſband and wife con- 


ſt atly go to bed at ten, and riſe at fix. 
The bulinefs of the day is commonly 


finiſhed by dinner-time; and all after is 
amuſement and pleaſure, without any 
ſet forms. They are almoſt worſhipped 
by the parithioners, to whom the doctor 
is not only the ſpiritual director, but 
the phyſician, the furgeon, the apothe- 
carv, the lawyer, the ſteward, the 
friend, and the chearful companion. 


The beſt people in the country are fond 


of viiting them; they call it going to 
fee the wonders of Yorkſhire, and ſay 
that then never eat fo heartily as of the 
par ſon's bacon and greens. 

I told you at the beginning of this 
letter that they were the happieſt couple 
of our acquaintance; and now I will 
tel! you why they are fo. In the. firſt 
place, they love and are delighted with 
ench other. A ſcven years marriage, 
inſtead of lefſening their affections, has 
encreaſed them. They wiſh for no- 
thing more than what their little income 
affords hem; and even of that little they 
lay up. Our friend ſhewed me his ac- 
count of expences, or rather his wife's 
account; by which it appears that they 
have faved yearly from fiiteen ſhillings 
to a guinea, excluſive of about the ſame 
fum Which they diſtribute among the 
poor, beſides barley, wheat, and twenty 
other things. The only article of lux- 
ury is tea; but the doctor ſays he weuld 
forbid that, if his wife could forget her 
London education. However, they {el- 
dom offer it but to their bett company; 
ard leſs than a pound will laſt them a 
twelvemcnth. Wine they have none, 
nor will they recave it as a preſent, 
Ther 
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Their conſtant drink is ſmall- beer and 
ale, both of which they brew in the 
higheſt perſe&ion, Exercite and tem- 
perance keep them in perpetual healch 
and good-humonr. All the ſtrite be- 
tween them is who ſhall pleaſe and ob- 
lige moſt. Their favourite amuſement 
js reading: now and then, indeed, our 
triend fcribbl-s a lit ic ; but his perform- 
ances reach no farther than a hort ſer- 
mon, or à paper of verſes in raiſe of 
his wife. | uot birth-day of the lady 
is con ſtancly celebrated in this manner; 
and though you do not read a Swift to 
his Stella, yet there is ſomething ſo ſin- 
cere and tender in theſe little pieces, that 
T could n- ver read any of them without 
tears. In the fine aficrnoons and even- 
ings, they are walking arm in arm, with 
their boy and girl, about their grounds; 
but how chearful, how happy ! 1s net 
to be told you. Their children are 
hardly fo much children as themicives, 
But though they love one another even 
to dotage, their fondnets never appears 
before company. I never faw either of 
the:n ſo much as playing with the other's 
hand—I mean only when they have 
known I was within ſight of them: I 
have ſtolen upon them un2wares indeed, 
and have been witneſs to ſuch words 
and looks as have quite mel'ed me. 
With this couple, and in this retire- 
ment, I have paſſed my time fince vou 
heard from me. How happily I need 
not ſay: come and be a judge yourſelf ; 
they invite you moſt heartily. 


2 


One thing L had forgot to tell von of 
them. it makes no pait of their hap- 
pineſs that they can compare themtelves 
with the reſt of the worl!, who want 
minds to eniov themiclves as they do. 
It rather leſſeus than encreates it. Their 
own happinefs is from their own hearts. 
They have every thing they wich for in 
this fifty pounds a rei and one an- 
other. They make no boaſt of theme 
telves, nor find fanit with any body. 
They are forty I um not as happy as 
they; but are far from adviiing me to 
retire as they have done. I lett a hank- 
note of twenty pounds behind me in my 
room, incloſed in a letter of thanks for 


their civiſivies io me; but it was return- 


ed me this morning to Vork, in a man- 
ner that pleaſed me more than ail the 
reſt of their hchaviour. Our friend 
than ed me for the favour ] intended 
him; but told me I couid beſtow it better 
among the poor: that his wife and he 
had been looking over the family accounts 
of laſt month, and that they found me 
only a few ſhillings in their debt; that 
if I did not think they were a thouſand 
times over-puid by the pleafure I had 
given them, they would be obliged to 
me for a pound of tea, and a little of 
Hariham's inuff, when I got to Lon- 
don. 

I hope ſoon to ſee you, and to enter- 
tain you by the week with rhe particu- 
lars of the parton and Lis wife, Till 
then, I am, &c. ED 
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WICE in every year are ſolem- 

nized thoſe grand diverſions with 
which our nobility, gentry, and others, 
entertain themſelves at Newmarket; and 
as this is the vernal (eafon for the cele- 
bration of thoſe curious ſports and fel- 
tivals; and as they are, at this time, 
licely to be held with the utmoſt ſplen- 
dour and magnificence, I think it may 
not be improper to amuſe my town- 
readers with one fingle paper upon the 
ſubject. 

In this I will endeavour to ſet forth 
the uſefulneſs of theſe anniverſary meet- 
ings, deſcribing the manner and method 
ct exhibiting fuch games; and then 
ſhew what benefit may ariſe to the king- 
dom by horſe-races in general, on the 


one hand; and what detriment may 
happen from them to the public, on the 
other, by their ſpreading too widely over 
the whole kingdom. 

I read in one of the news- papers of 
laſt week the following articic—"Tis 
ſaid, that garrets at Newmarket are 
let at four guineas each for the time 
of the meeting.— What!” taid i to 
myſelf, are our principal nobility con- 
* tent to lie in garrets, at ſuch an ex- 
© orbirant price, for the ſake of ſuch 
* amvlements? Or are our jockey 
© gentry, and tradeſmen, extravagant 
© enough to throw away their loole corn 
© (as I may properly call it on this oc- 
© caſion) to idly and ridiculouſly ?? To 
be ſure, there is not a more noble di- 

verſion 
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ver{ion than this, In it's original it 
was of rova: inſtitution, and carried on 
in the beginning with much honour and 
integrity; but as the beit conthitmtion 
will always degenerate, I am fcarful 
this may be grown too much into fct- 
ence, wntreln the adepts may have car- 
Fic matters to à nicety, not altogether 
reconciicaliie to the firiteſt notions of 
- ” 2 * : 5 . 3 
integrity; 7d ich ma) bY degrcns, 
Dy their: ing to become notabie in 
the prelclien, corrupt the morals of 
e * 1 * 7 * 1 . þ 
our yours bin. Thelanguageot the 
ple {5 ger raliy to be underſtood by the 
rul of contraries. It any one ſays his 
horie is a pretyy good de, bat as ſlave as 
a fr (lor hm hesse much in uſe} 
you may conclude him to be an exceed» 
- Ro ? 
me Lyweultv nue, but nat fo god at 0. 
n. £1 he Mentions 1145 Fe u of thi } V's 
ing a parti ll r horte oon out of 27am 
aw, von may be aflured he has a mind 
to match that horte 4s toon as be can; 
I | | a 

and fo it is in every thing elte they throw 
eut. Feri ners Who come here for 
evriakiv, cannvi be ſhewen a finer ſight 
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eviiar to tins country ; but Imuſt con- 


$! that I have been ſometimes put a 
Iiiile to the bluth at incrl-nts that are 
preity pregnant in the place. Every 
body is dreſſ“d fo perfectly alike, that it 
is extremely thcult to diſtinguiſh be- 
win his Grace ani his Groom. I 
have nend a mangeraſk 2 man of qua- 
lity. how often he dreffed and watered 
his horſes ? ho much corn, and bread, 
and hay, he gave them? how many 
miles he thougat he cuid run in fuch a 
number of minutes? and how long he 
had lived with his matter? Tho'e who 
have been at the place will not be ſur- 

ized at theſe miſtakes; for a pair of 
— and buckſkin breeches, a fuſtian 
rock, with a leather belt about it, and 
a black velvet cap, is the common co- 
vering of the whole town : ſo that, it 
the inſide does not differ, the outide of 
my lord and his rider are exactly the 
fame. There is another moſt remark. 
able affectation, which is this: thote 
who are known to have the meſt, and 
perhaps the beſt, horſes of the place, al- 
ways appear themlelves on the very 
wortt, and go to the turf on ſome ordi- 
rary ſcrub tit, ſcarce worth five pounds. 
From perſons thus mounted and ac- 
coutred, what a ſurprize. muſt it be to 
hear a bett offered of an hundred pounds 


to fifty, aud ſometimes three hundred 


to two, when you would imagine the 
rider to be ſcurce worth a groat! In that 
circular convention betore the race be- 
gins, at the Devil's Ditch, all are haz] 
fellows well met; and every one is at 
kberty, taylor, diftiiler, or cthcrwiſe, 
to offer am take fac! betts as he thinks 
proper; 2nd many theuſand pounds are 
uſunlly laid on a nde. When the horſes 
are in fro hit, and come near Choak Jade, 
imm dintely the compiny all diiperie, 
as it the devil roſe out of this ditch and 
drove them, to get to the turning of the 
kinds, the reſt-poſt, or ſome other ſta- 
tion they chute, for ſeeing the puſh 
male. Now the contention Þ:comes 
auimuing. It is delighttul to fs two, 
or fo;netmes more, of the molt beauti- 
ful animals of the creation, ſtrug ling 
[or tnperionty, firetching every muicle 
and hne to o!ram the prize, aui reach 
te val! to obſerx e the tkill and addreſs 
of the riders, vio uc all chit? gruiihed 
by different colour, of white, blue, 
graen, red, and yeliow, ſomatimes ſpur- 
ring or v. opp'ng, lometimes checking 
or pulimg, to give freſh breath and come 
rage! and it is often ohſerved that the 
rice is won, as much by the dexterity 
of the rider, as by the vigour and ſteet- 
neſs of the animal. 

When the port is over, the company 
ſannter away towards the Warren Hill, 
before the other horſes, left at the fe- 
veral ſtables in the town, are rode out 
to take their evening exerciſe and their 
water. On this delightful ſpot you 
may fee, at once, above a hundred of 
the molt beautiful horſes in the univerſe, 
all led out in ſtrings, with the grooms 
and boys upon them. in their ſeveral. 
liveries, diſtinguiſhing each perſon of 
rank they belong to. This is indeed a 
noble hight ; it is 4 piece of grandeur, 
and an expenſive one too, wich no na- 
tion can hoaſt of but our own. To 
this the crown contributes, not only by 
a very hanc{owme allowance for keeping 
horſes, but alto by giving plates to be 
run for by hories and mares at different 
ages, in order to encourage the breed, 
by keeping up the price of them, and 
to make the breeders extremely careful 
of their race and geneal-gy! : 

Tne ped:gree of theſe horſes is more 
ſtrictly regarded and carefully looked 
into than that of the Knight of Malta. 
They mult hwe no biemiſhed quarter 
in the family on either file for many ge- 


nerations; their blood muſt have run 


pure 
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pure and untainted, from the great, 
great, five times great grandfather and 
grandam, to he atteſted in the moſt au- 
thentic and folemn manner by the hand 
of the breeder. It is this care of the 
breed, and particuiarly with an eye to 
their ſtrength, that makes all the world 
ſo fond of our horſes. Many thoutands 
are carried out of England every year ; 
ſo that it is become a trade of great con- 
ſequence, and hrings a vaſt balance of 
money to this country annually. Tae 
French monarch rides no other horſes 
but ours in his favourite diverſion of 
hunting. You may at any time ſee 
two or three hundred beautiful Engliſh 
geldings in thoſe great and noble {tables 
at Chantilli. Moſt of the German 
princes, and many of their nobility, are 
deſirous of having Englith horſes ; and, 
I dare ſay, his preſent j of P—3, 
however military his genius may be, 
had rather mount an Engliſh horte at a 
review of his troops, than a breach a 
any ſiege in Europe. | 
'The country races over the whole 
kingdom are what, I confeſs, give me 
ſome little diſreliſh to the ſport. Every 


county, and almoit the whole of it, is 


mad during the time of the races. Many 
ſubſtantial farmers go to them with 
thirty or torty pounds in their pockets, 
and return without one ſingle farthing. 
Here they drink, and learn to be vicious, 
and the whole time is ſpent in riot and 
diſorder. An honeſt butcher, that is 
taken in at a horfe- race, is tempted per- 
haps, in his return, to borrow an ox or 
a few ſheep of his neigi:hour to make 
up his loſſes. An induſtrious tradc(- 
man, or a good farmer, has ſometimes 
turned highwayman to be even with the 
rogue that bubbled him at the races. 
Upon the whole, if I conſider only how 
much time is loſt to all the labouring 
men m this kingdom by county races, 
the damage they occaſion is immenſe. 


Let us ſuppoſe it but a week's labour all 
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over England; and (if we conſider the 


number of plates in the different metro- 


polis's, beſides the leſſer country plates) 
this muſt be allowed a very moderate 
computation: and then let thoſe two inge- 
nious gentlemen, Mr. Pond and Mr. He- 
ber, however they may be at variance with 
each other, join to compute how much 
the loſs mutt be to the whole kingdom. 
I dare anſwer for it, that it muſt amount 
to many hundred thoutands of pounds. 
But as my paper was principally defign- 
ed in honour of horſes, I will not be led 
to urge any thing againſt them. Horſes 
of all kinds have ever been held in the 
higheſt eſteem. Darius was choſen king 
of Perſia dy the neighing of his horte. 
I queſtion if Alexander himſelf had 
puſhed his conquetts half fo far, if Bu- 
cephalus had not ſtooped to take him on 
his ack. An emperor of Rome made 
his horſe a conſul; and it will be readily 
owned, that the dignity was as properly 
conferred upon the benſt, as the impe- 
rial diadem upon his maſter. 

I ſhall! concluile this paper with a ſhort 


extract from Churchill's Collection of 


Voyages. 

In Morocco the natives have a great 
* reſpett tor horſes that have been the 
© pilgr:mage of Mecca, where Mahomet 
© was born ; they are called Hadgis, or 
© ſaints. Such holes have their necks 
© adorned with firinzs of beads and 
* relicks, being writings wrapt up in 
© cloth of gold or ſilk, containing the 
© names of their prophet: and when 
© theſe horſes die, they are buried with 
as much ceremony as the neareſt re- 
© lations of their owners. The King 
© of Morocco has one of them, whom 
© he cauſes to be led before him when 
© hegoes abroad, very richly accoutred,, 
* and covered with thefe writings ; his 
tail being held up by a Chriſtian ſlave, 
carrying in one hand a pot and a 
* towel, to receive the (Jung and wipe 
© the poſteriors. 
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HE following letter had appeared 

earlier in the World, if it's length, 
or (what at preſent happens to be the 
lame thing) it's merit, had not been fo 
great, 
without robbing it of heuutics, but at- 
ter many untucceſsful attemp:s, I find 


I have been trying to ſhorten it, 


that the ſpirit of it is (as the human 


foul is imagined to be bv fome ancient 


philoſophers) torus in tots, of lotus in 
gual het parte. I have therefore ching- 
ed the form of my paper, chuting rather 
to pretent my readers with an ener- 
dinary haif-theet, than to keep from 

"y tem 
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them any longer what was ſent me for 
their inſtruction. At the fame time I 
muſt beg leave to ſay, that I ſhall never 
think mylelf obliged to repeat my com- 
plaiſance, but to thoſe of my corre- 
{pondents who, like the writer of this 
letter, can inform me oi their grievances 
with all the elegance of wit. 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM., 


rn, 
1 Conſider vou as ſupplemental to 
the law of the land. I take your 
authority to begin where the power of 
the hw ends. The law is intended to 
ftop the progreſs of crimes by puniſhing 
them ; your paper feems calculated to 
check the courle of follies by expoſing 
them. May you be more ſucceſsful in 
the latter than the law is in the former ! 

Upon this principle I ſhall lay my cate 

lainly before you, and deſire your pub- 
— of it as a warning to others. 
Though it may ſeem ridiculous to many 
of your readers, I can aſſure you, Sir, 
that it is a very ſerious one to me, not- 
withitanding the ill-natured comfort 
which I might have, of thinking it of 
late a very common one. 

I am a gentleman of a reaſonable pa- 
ternal eſtate in my county, and ferve as 
knight of the ſhire for it. Having what 
is called a very good family-interett, my 
election incumbered my eftate with a 
mortgage of only five thouſand pounds; 
which I have not been able to clear, be- 
ing obliged, by a good place which I 
have got fince, to live in town, and in 
all the beſt company, nine months in 
the year. I married ſuitable to my cir- 
cumſtances. My wife wanted neither 
fortune, beauty, nor underſtanding. 
Dilcretion and good- humour on her 
part, joined to good-nature and good- 
manners on mine, matle us live com- 
fortably together for eighteen years. 
One n and one daughter were our 
only children. We complied with cuſ- 
tom in the education of both. My 
daughter learned ſome French and ſome 
dancing; and my fon paſſed nine years 
at Wetiminiier fchool in learning the 
words of two languages, long lince 
dead, and not yet above halt revived. 
When I took him away from ſchool, I 
reſolved to fend him directly abroad, 
having been at Oxford myicif., My 
wile approved of my deſign, but tacked 
a propolal ct her own to it, which ſhe 
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urged with ſome earneſtneſs. My 
dear, faid the, © I think you do ver 
© right to ſend George abroad, for 

© love a foreign education, though I 
© ſhall not ſee the poor boy a great while: 
but fince we are to part for ſo long a 
time, why ſhould we not take that 
opportunity of carrying him ourſel ves 
as far as Paris? The journey is no- 
thing; very little farther than to our 
own houſe in the North; we ſhall fave 
money by it, for every thing is very 
cheap in France; it will form the girl, 
who is of a right age for it; and a 
couple of months with a good French 
and dancing maſter will perfect her in 
both, and give her an air and manner 
that will help her off in theſe days, 
when hnſhands are not plenty, eſpe- 
cially for girls with only five thouſand 
pounds to their fortunes. Several of 
my acquaintance, who have lately 
taken trips to Paris, have told me, 
that to be fure we ſhould take this op- 
portunity of going there. Befides, 
my dear, as neither you nor 1 have 
ever been abroad, this little jaunt will 
amuſe, and even improve, us; for it 
is the eaſieſt thing in the world to 
get into all the bett company at Pa- 
ris. 

My wife had no ſooner ended her 
ſpeech, (which I eaiily perceived to b. 
the reſult of meditation) than mv daugh- 
ter exerted all her little eloquence in ſe- 
conding her mother's motion. Ay, 
dear papa, ſaid ſhe, * let us go with 
brother to Paris; it will be the charm- 
ingeſt thing in the world; we ſhajl 
ſee all the neweſt faſhions there; I 
ſhall learn to dance of Marſcille; in 
ſhort, I ſhall be quite another creature 
after it. You fee how my couſin Kitty 
was improved by going to Paris laſt 
year; I hardly knew her again when 
ſhe came back; do, dear papa, let us 


* 


0 


The abſurdity of the propoſal ſtruck 
me at firſt, and I foreiaw a thouſand 
inconveniencies in it, though not halt. 
is many as I have ſince felt. How- 
ever, knowing that direct contradiction, 
though ſupported by the bett arguments, 
was not the liselieſt method to convert 
a female diſputant, I ſeemed a little to 
doubt, and contente:l myſelf with ſay- 
ing, that I was not, at firſt ſight at leaſt, 
ſenſible of the many advantages which 
they had enumerated; but that on the 
contrary 1 apprehended a great deal of 

| trouble 
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trouble in the journey, and many in- 
conveniencies in conſequence of it: that 
ET had not obſerved many men of my age 
conſiderably improved by their travels; 
but that I had lately ſeen many women 
of her's, become very ridiculous by 
their's; and that for my daughter, as 
ſhe had not a fine fortune, I ſaw no ne; 
ceſſity of her being a fine lady. Here 
the girl interrupted me, with ſaying 
For that very reaſon, papa, I ſhould 
© be 2x fine lady. Being in faſhion is 
© often as good as being a fortune; and 
© | have known air, dreſs, and accom- 
« pliſhments, ſtand many a woman in 
© jtead of a fortune. Nay, to be ſure, 
aided my wife, © the girl is in the right 
in that; and if with her figure ſhe gets 
na certain air and manner, I cannot ice 
© why ſhe may not reaſonably hope to be 
as advantageouſly married as Lady 
© Betty Townly, or the two Miſs Bell- 
© airs, who had none of them ſuch good 
© fortunes.” 
the att: ck upon me was a concerted one, 
and that both my wife and daughter 
were ſtrongly infected with that migrat- 
ing diſtemper, which has of late been fo 
epidemical in this kingdom, and which 
annually carries ſuch numbers of our 
private families to Paris, to expoſe them- 
{elves there as Engliſh, and here, after 
their return, as French. Inſomuch, 
mat I am aſſured that the French call 
thoſe ſwarms of Engliſh, which now in 
2 manner over-run France, a ſecond in- 
curſion of the Goths and Vandals. 

endeavoured as well as I could to 
avert this impending folly, by delays 
and gentle perſuaſions, but in vain; the 
attacks upon me were daily repeated, 
and ſometimes enforced by tears. At 
lat J yielded, from mere good-nature, 
to the joint importunities of a wife and 
laughter whom I loved; not to mention 
the love of eaſe and domeſtic quiet, 
which is, much oftener than we chuſe to 
own, the true motive of many things 
at we either do or omit. 

My confent being thus extorted, our 
letting out was preſſed. The journey 
wanted no preparations z we ſhould find 
very thing in France. My daughter, 
who ſpoke ſome French, and my ſon's 
governor, who was a 5w1ilz, were to be 
var interpreters upon the road; and 
when we came to Paris, a French ſer- 
vant or two would make all eaſy. 

But, as if Providence had a mind to 
puniſh our folly, sur whole journey 


I found by all this, that 
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was a ſeries of diſtreſſcs, We had not 
failed a league from Dover before a vio- 
lent ſtorm aroſe, in which we had like 
to have been loſt. Nothing could equal 
our fears but our ſickneſs, which per- 
haps leſſened them: at laſt we got into 
Calais, where the inexorable cuſtom- 
houſe officers took away half the few 
things which we had carried with us, 
We hirel fome chaiſes, which proved 
to be old and ſhattered ones, and broke 
down with us at leaſt every ten miles. 
Twice we were overturned, and ſome of 
us hurt, though there are no bad roads 
in France. At length, the ſixth day, 
we got to Paris, where our banker had 
provided a very good lodging for us; 
that is, very good rooms, very well fur- 
niſhed, and very dirty. Here the great 
ſcene opens. My wife and daughter, 
who had been a good deal d:ſheartened 
by our diltreiſcs, recovered their ſpirits, 
and grew extremely impatient for a con- 
ſultation of the neceſſary trades-people, 
when luckily our banker and his lady, 
informed of our arrival, came to make 
us a vilit. He graciouſly brought me 
five thouſand livres, which he aſſured 
me was not more than what would be 
neceſſary for our firſt ſetting out, as he 
called it; while his wife was pointing 
out to mine the muſt compendious me- 
thod of ſpending three times as much. 
I told him that I hoped that fum would 
be very near ſufficient for the whole time; 
to which he anſwered, coolly—* No, 
© Sir, nor ſix times that ſum, if you 
© propoſe, as to be ſure you do, to ap- 
© pear here honnetement.” This, I con- 
fels, ſtartled me a good deal; and I call- 
ed out to mv wife—* Do you hear that, 
© child!” She replied, unmoved—* Yes, 
my dear; but now that we are here, 
there is no help for it; it is hut once, 
upon an extraordinary occaſion; and 
one would not care to appear among 
{rangers like ſcrube. I made no an- 
ſwer to this ſolid reaſoning, but reſelved 
within myſelf to ſhorten our ſtay, and 
leſſen our fullies us much as I could. 
My banker, after having charged him- 
ſeif with the care of procuring me a 
caroſje de remiſe and a watet de place 
tor the next day, which, in plain Eng- 
liſh, is a hired coach and a footman ; 
invited us to pals all the next day at his 
houſe, where he aſſured us that we ſhould 
not meet with bad company. He was 
to carry me and my fon before dinner 
to ke the public buildings; aud his lady 
F 2 was 
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was to call upon my wite and daughter 
to carry them to the gentecleſt ſhops, in 
order to fit them ont to appear Fornete- 
ment. The next morning I amutcd 
myſelf very well with ſeem, while my 
wife and daughter amuſed them! 1ves 
ſtill better by preparing them telves tor 
being ſeen, till we met at {inner at our 
banker's; who, by way of {ample of 
the excellent company to which he was 
to introduce us, pretented to us an Int 
abbc, and an Iriſh captain of Clare's 
two attainted Scotch fugitives, and a 
young Scotch ſurgeon who ſtudicd mid- 
witry at the Hotel Dieu. It is true, he 
lamented that Sir Harbottle Bumper 
and Sir Clotworthy Guzzledown, with 
their families, whom he had invited to 
meet us, happened unfcrtunately to have 
been engaged to go and drink brandy at 


Nucilly. Though this company founs 


but inclifferently, and thou;zh we thould 


have been very lorry to have kept it in 


London, I can ature you, Sir, that it 
was the beit we kept the whole time we 
were at Pris, 

I will omit many circumſtances which 
gave me uneatinels, though they would 
probably afford ſome entertainment to 
your readers, that I may hatten to the 
moſt material ones. 

In about three days the ſeveral me- 
chanics, who were charged with the care 
of diſguiing my wite and daughter, 
brought home their reſpective parts of 
this transformation, m order that they 
might appear honnetement, Mor: than 
the whole morning was employed in this 
operation; for we did not fit down to 
dinner till near five o'clock. When my 
wite and daughter came at lait into the 
eting-room, where I had waited for 
them at leaſt two hours, I was fo ftruck 
with their trans{ormation, that I could 
neither conceal nor expreis my aſtoniſh- 
ment. Now, my dear,” faid my wife, 
© we can appear a little like Chrittians.” 
— And ſtrollers too,” rephed I; * for 


* ſick have I feen, at Southwark fair, 
+ the reſpectable Syſigambis, and tho 


lovely Pariſatis. This cannot furely 
be ſerious! — Very ferrous, depend 
upon it, my dear, ſaid my wife; 
and prav, by the way, wiat may there 
be rid culous in it? No fica Syſigam- 
his neither, continued ihe; * Betty is 
* þ::t ſixtcen, and you know I had her at 
* four and twent . As] found that 
the name of Syligambis, carrying an 
idea of age along with it, was offeniive 


to mv wife, I waved the parallel; and 
addreſſing myielf in common to my wife 
and daughter, I told them, I perceived 
that there was a painter now at Paris, 
who coloured much higher than Rigault, 
though he did not paint near fo like; 
for that I could haraly have gueſſed 
them to be the pictures of themlelves. 
To this they both anſwered at once, 
that red was not aint; that no colour 
in the world was ard hut white, of 
which they proteſted they had none. 
But how do you like my pompon, papa! 
conunued my daughter; is it not a 
charming one? I think it is prettier 
© than mamma's.'—* It ma, child, for 
any thing that I know; becauſe I do 
not know what part of all this frippery 
thy pompon is. — It is this, papa, 
replied the girl, putting up her hand to 
her head, and ſhewing me in the middle 
of her hair a complication of ſhreds and 
rags of velvets, feathers and ribbands, 
tu k with falſe ſtones of a thouſand co- 
lours, and placed awry. * But what 
© hait thou done to thy hair, child!“ faid 
I, is it biue? Is that painted too by 
the fame eminent hand that coloured 
thy cheeks?—“ Indeecl, papa, an- 
ſwered the girl, as I told you before, 
© there is no painting in the caſe; but 
© what gives my hair that bluiſh caſt is 
the grey powder, which has always 
* that effect upon dark-coloured hair, 
© and ſets off the complexion wonder- 
© tully.'—* Grey powder, child!” {aid 
I, with ſome ſurprize: Grey hairs I 
* knew were venerable; but till this 
* moment I never knew that they were 
© genteel.'— Extremely fo, with ſome 
* complexions,” ſaid my wife; * but it 
© does not ſuit with mine, and I never 
* uſe it.. You are much in the right, 
* my dear, replied I, not to play with 
edge - tools. Leave it to the girl. This, 
which perhaps was too haſtily ſaid, and 
lremed to be a ſecond part of the Syſi- 
gambis, was not kindly taken; my wife 
was filent all dinner-time, and I vainly 
hoped, aſhamed. My daughter, drunk 
with dreis and fixteen, kept up the con- 
verſation with herſelf, till the long- 
wiſhed-for moment of the opera came, 
which ſeparated us, and left me time to 
reflect upon the extravagances which I 
had already ſeen, and upon the till 
greater which I had but too much rea- 


- 1on to dread. 


From this period to the time of our 


return to England, every day produced 
tome 
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f-me new and fluning folly, ane ſeme 
improper expence. Would to God that 
they had ended as they began, with our 
journey! but unfortunately we have im- 
ported them all. I no longer under- 
ſtand, or am underſtood in nv farms. 
I hear of nothing but e 692 ton. A 


French valet de chambre, who I am told 


is an excellent feryant, and fit for every 
thing, is brought over to curl my wite's 
and my daughter's hair, to ect a dojo 
ſert, as they call it, and occaſionally to 
announce wifits. A very llatternly, 
dirty, but at the ſame time » very gen- 
teel French maid, is appropriated to the 
uſe of my daughter. My meat too 1s 
as much di:guiſed in the dreſſing by a 
French cook, as my wife and my daugh- 
ter are by their red, their pompons, their 
ſcraps of dirty gauze, flimty ſattins, and 
black callicoes; not to mention their af- 
fected broken Englith, and mangied 
French, which ju bled together com- 

ſe their preſent language. My French 
and Engliſh ſervants quarre! dafly, and 
fight for want of words to avnic one an- 
other. My wife is become ridiculous 
by being tranſlated into French, ani the 
vcriion of my daughter will, I dare fy, 
hinder many a worthy Englith gentie- 
man from attempting to read her. Jy 
expence (and conſequently my debt) 
increaſes; and I am made more unhap- 
py by follics, than moſt other people are 
by crimæs. p 

Should you think fit to publ.ih this 
my caſe, together with ſome oh ſerva- 
tions of your own upon it, I hope it 
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may prove a uſeful Pharos, to deter 
private Englith tamilies from the coaſts 
of Fiuwr.cr, lam, Sir, your very hum» 
ble ic: Vault, 

R. D. 


My corretpondent has fail enough to 
common Eutin gentlemen againſt car- 
rving thew wives and daugliers to Pa- 
re; bu: I fil} add a few words of my 
on vo Hive the ladies themſelves 
from anv mclmatton to luch a vagary. 
In the frii place, I affare them, that of 
French racofits there is none to 
wh ch an Evglithman has ſo little appe- 
tite us an Eugliſh lady ſerved up to him 


& al Frange:ſe. Next I beg leave to in- 


torm thei, that the French taſte in 
beauty 1s fo ditferent from ours, that a 
pretty Engliſh woman at Paris, mltead 
of meeting with that admiration which 
her vanity hopes for, is conſidered only 
as a hyndiome corpiez and if, to put a 
Uttie lite into her, lome of her com- 
paſſionate friends there ſhould perſuade 
netto lay On a great deal of rouge, in Eng- 
Ih called paint, ſhe muſt continue to 
wear it to extreme old age, unleſs the 
prefers a ſpot of real yellow (the certain 
conte quer.ce of paint) to an artificial one 
ct red. And laſtly, I propote it to their 
coni.deration, whether the delicacy of an 
Fne lit lady's mind may not partake 
of the nature of ſore high-flavoured 
wines, which wi:l not admit of being 
carried abread, though, under right 
management, they are admirable at 
Nomes 
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TO MR, 
$1R, 


PITZ-AD AM. 


HE preſent age is over-run with 
romances; and yet to iti; Joes 
the appetite tor them continue, that, as 
Otway ſays on a lets delicate gcc n 


—krery rank foo! goes down. 


I am not ſurprized that any ik-ich of 


human nature, howtoever jmp- rictt, 
ſhould atiract the attention of the =:16 

rality of readers. We are enz do chit - 
ed with pictures of ourie\ves, art ate 
iome mes apt to fancy a itiong Lkeneis 
vihcre there is not even the Icatt ic em- 


Ulance. Thoſe gicat maſters of every 
1.OVemecnt of ie human mind, Homer 
and. Shakeſpeate, knew well this pro- 
penoty of our difpoitions. The latter, 
from the nue of his writings, had 
more fiequcat opportunities of opening 
the moit minute avenues of the heart. 
ne former, though his province was 
more confined, has let no occaſion paſs 
of exerting ibis affecting talent. He has 
not only contrafie a vait varicty of cha- 
racers, and gwen all the pathons their 
tu}! phay; but even in the itiller parts of 
his work, the miles and detcriptions, 
every thing is fuil of human lte. It is 
ic Carian woman who kains the ivory; 
8 
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if a torrent deſcends frum the mountains, 
fome cottager tremivies at the found of 
it; and the fine hren landfkip of rocks 
and W ois by Woon-liaht, has 2 ſlicp— 
her to ge at und admiie it. 

But it is rot with tuch painters as 
their that I an, at prefent concerncd. 
They drewercnli from nature; and ages 
have felt ana: nuded the truth of their 
deſigus. Whcrcas our modern artitts 
(it we may gels from the motley re- 
preſentations they give us of our ſpecies) 


are fo far from having ſtud ed the na- 


tares of other people, Tat they leldom 
ſcem to hare the lealt acquaintance with 
themici ves. 

T he writers of heroic romance, or the 
Loves of Philedoxus and Urania, pro- 
fell ſoar avyoe nature, They in- 
troduce into their deſcript'ons trees, 
water, air, &. like common mortals; 
but then ait their rivers are clearer than 
cryſtal, an every breeze is 1impregnrate 
with the pics of Arabia. The man- 
ners of their perſonages cem full as ex- 
traordinary to our groſs ideas. We are 
apt to tulp the virtue of two young 
people who are rapturoufly in love with 
cach other, and who travel whole years 
in one another's company; though we 
are expreisly told, that at the cloſe of 
every evening, when the retire to ret, 
the kcro jeans his head againſt a knotted 
oak, M hilſt the heroine {:eks the friend 
Iy ſhulter of a diſtant myrtle. This, I 
fay, ems to us a little unnatural; how- 
ever, it is not of dangerous example. 
There can no harm follow if unexpcri- 
enced perions ſhould endeavour to imi- 
tate whic may be thought inimitabl.. 
Should our virgins arrive but half way 
towards the chaſtity of a Parthenia, it 
vill be ſomething gained; and we, who 
hive had learned educations, know rhe 
power of carly prejudices; ſome of us 
having emulated the public ſpirit, auc 
other obſolete virtucs of the old Grecians 
and Romans, to the age of fifteen or ſix- 
teen; tome of us later, even to tweniy 
or one and twenty. 

But peace be to the manes of ſuch 
authors: they have long enjoyed that 
clyßum which they ſo frequently de- 
teribed on earth. The preſent race ot 
romance- writers run univerſally into a 
different extreme; they ſpend the li. tle 
art they are maſters 1 in weaving into 
intricacies the more familiar and more 
comical adventures of a Jack Slap, or 


a Betty Sallet. Theſe, though they en- 
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deavour to copy after a very great ori- 
ginal, I chuſe to call our writers below 
aature; becaule very tew of them have 
as yet found out their malter's peculiar 
art of writing upon low ſubjeRs without 
writing in a low manner. Romances, 
judiciouily conducted, are a very pleaſ- 
ing wav of conveving inſtruction to ail 
parts of life. But to dwell eternally 
upon orphan-beggars, and ſeruing- men 
of lixw degree, is certainly what I have 
called it, writing belege nature; and is 
lo far from conveying inſtruction, that 
it does not even afford amuſement. 

The writers beloxv nature have one 
advantage in common with the writers 
above it, thut the originals they would 
ſcem to draw from are no where to be 
found. IJ he heroes and heroines of the 
former are undoubtedly children of the 
imagination; and thuſe of the latter, if 
thay are not all of them incapable of 
reading their own adventures, are at 
cult unable to inform us by urig 
whether the repreſentations of them are 
jult, and whether people in their ſtation 
did ever think or act in the manner they 
ave deleribed to have done. Yet the 
authors, even in this particular, are not 
quite lo f-cure as they imagine; for 
vehen, towards the end of the third or 
tourth volume, the He or She of the 
piece (as is ultally the cuſtom) emerges 
into what they call gentecl lite, the 
whole cheat is frequently diſcovered. 
From ſceing their total ignorace of what 
they are then deſcribing, we on good 
grounds conclude that they were equally 
unacquainted with the inferior parts of 
life, though we are not able to detect 
the falſhood. Bath, one ſhould! ima- 
gine, the eafteſt place in the world to get 
a thorough knowledge of: and yet J 
have obſerved in books of this kind, 
ſeveral repreſentations of it fo exceſſive- 
ly erroneous, that they not only thewe! 
the authors to be entirely ignorant of 
the manners of living there, but of the 
geography of the town. 

But it is not the ignorance of thel- 
writers which I would principally com- 
plain of; though of that, as a cenſor, 
you ought to take notice, and ſhould 
aſſure our young men and young wo- 
men that they may read fifty volumes 
of this fort of traſh, and yet, according 
to the phraſe which is perpetually in their 
mouths, know nothing of life.” The 
thing I chiefly find fault with is their 
extreme indecency. There are certain 

vice. 
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vices which the vulgar call fun, and the 
ople of faſhion gallantr y; but the mig 

alle rank, and thole of the gentry who 

continue to go to church, ſtil! Rigm: alize 


them by the opprobrions names of forni- 


cation and aduiterv. Theſe are confeſſad 
to be in ſome meaſure detrimental to ſo- 
ciety, even by thoſe who practiſe them 
moſt; at leaſt, they are allowed to he 
{o in all but themdlors. This being 
the caſe, why ſhould our novel-wtitei's 
take fo much pains to ſpread thete ener- 
mities? It is not enough to ſay in ex- 
cuſe, that they write nonſenſe upon theſe 
jubjects as well as others; for nonienſe 
irtelr is dangerous here. The moſt ab- 
(1rd bal lads in the ſtreets, without the 
leaſt glimmering of meaning, recom- 
mend themſelves every day both to the 
great and ſmall vulgar only hy o>\-ene 
expreilions. Here, therefore, NI. — 
Adam, you ſhould interpoſe vou au- 
thority, and forbid your renders (hon 
Iwill ſuppoic to be all perſons who can 
read) even to attempt to open ay no- 
or romance, unlicenſed by you; ur- 
!-fs it ſhould hapben to be ſtampecd 
R1CHARDSON or FIELDING. 
Your po ver ould extend likewiitto 
that inundation of obſcenity which 1s 
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HOUGH the following latter 
came 2 little out of time fr this 
week's publication, yet in compliment 


to the ſubject, as well as in rep 14 to the 


writer, I ordered that » very clyborate 
eſſay of my own, alrealy at the preis, 
ſhould withdraw and give plac. (o it. 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 


Q 


SIR, 


II is either an obſervation of mv own, 

or of ſome very wite man whole name 
I forget That where true Learning is, 
true Virtue cannot be tar off. The ri. 
gid and exemplary life which every in- 
dividual in our Learned Profefiiors is {a 
well known to lead, might be fufucient 
to evince the truth of this ob ſerv ation, if 
{ could content myſelf with a ungle ar- 
gument, where many are at hand. To 
deſcend a little lower than the learned 
profeſſions- Why are ail pariſh-clerks 


orthodox Chriſtians, ail apothecarics 
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daily pouring in from France, and which 
has too frequently the wit and humour 
of x Crebillon to ſupport it. The gen- 
themen who never read any thing elſe, 
will, T know, be at a Jofs for amuſ- 
mont, and feel their halt hour of. morn- 
ing hang rather too heavy on their hands. 
But imely, Mr. Fitz Adam, when they 
contſiſer the good of their country, (and 
all of them have that at hearr) they will 
conſent to meet a little fooner at the 
hazard-table, or while away the te- 
dious interval in ſtulying new chances 
upon the cards. | 
Tf it be ſaid that the heroic romances, 
which have recommenc'l for their vir 
tue, are themirlves too full of pallionate 
hrenthmgs upon forme occ: Mons, T aiiow 
the cha; ve; but am of opinion that theſe 
can do lt more harm to the minds of 
youn'; ladies, than certain hooks of de- 
votion win * are put into their hans by 
1 and erandmothers ; the writers of 
hich. tr-m hav ng (uff-red the fatter 
puthons to mix too ftrovgly with their 
gzeal fer religion, are now generally 
known by the name of the amorous di- 
VINES. | 
I am, Sir, your mod humhͤle ſervant, 


I. & 


aun! 
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communicative men, or all Juſtices of 


the peace upright nen, but as their pra- 


flions are in une degree a- kin to divĩ- 
nity, phy ſie, andi the kw? 

It we carry our enquiries into the 
city, we ſhall tw thoſe vocations, where 
molt kmowic. ive required, to be molt 
producti tive Ot u C cry thtiics of lite. 3 uns 
the mnerchant, who writes his letters in 
Fren ch, is a better bred man then his 
neihbour the thupkxceper, who under. 
ttands no language but his own ; while 
the ſhopkeeper, who is able to read and 
write, and keep his accounts in a book, 
is a more es ed perſon than his Bad 
lord at the Horns, who [cores only in 
chalk. 

Je ſhall be more and more of this 
opinion, it we look u little into the lives 
and manners or thofe prople who have 
no preten nens to literature. Who drinks 
or ivwears more than a country ſquire? 
Who, according; to his own conteifion, 
has been ue ruin of {9 many innocents, 

As 
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as à fine gentlemm Why, accoriiing 
to Pope, is every wommin 1 rake in ner 
heart? or why, according to tuch, is 
al moſt every womon of ta hien ra in 
practice, but from the depiorable ma- 
fortune of an un armed elucation? 

But the laſt an} h/ it argument to prove 
that Learning an Virtue are caule and 
 etfeR, rema:ns ſtil to be produced. And 
here let me atk, it, trom the beginning 
of time to this pretent „lav, one tnou- 
fand ſeven hundred and fiirvertree, it 
has been once known that an Author was 
an immoral men? On the contrary, is it 
nut univerfaily »/lowed, that he 1s the 
moſt virtuous of mankmd? To deny 
that he is the mot lcarned, would be a 
greater degree of abſurdity than I can 
conceive any berſon to be guilty of; 1 
ſM3ll therefore conttac myſelt to his vir- 
tues. What the ipoltle tays of Charity, 
may as truly be ui hot an Author lie 
ſuffereth lang. 1: is bid; be beareth ul. 
things; hopeth ail things; erndurith all 
things. How 1gnorant 1s he ot the ways of 
men! How readv to give praiie even tothe 
leatt deſervin e! How tant from that 
ſource of cuil. menen! How humble in 
his apparel! How moderate ia his plea. 


fures! And, avove Al, how 1b{teimious ein 


diet, and ow romp erate in wine! Tt is to 
the focial virines of an Author that the 
preſent age is in ebted tor u paper callecl 
the WorizD; winch it is not doubred 
will do more gol to the nations, than 
all the volumes, except the Sacred ones, 
which have inke;to been written. _ 

I am not hinting to you, Nr. Fitz- 
Adam, that Learning is at preſent in a de- 
clining tate, an! that confequeniiy there :s 
leſs Virtue among us than intormer times; 
on the contrary, when were there more 
Authors than at vpretent ? I chalienge any 
age to produce half the number. From 
hence it appears that Learning 15 in a 
very flour: thing condition: for though 
the Great have thonght proper long ago 
to with/iraw their patronage from it, it 
has picale Heaven to raiſe up very able 
and zealous perion*, wao are applying 
all their time and pans to the 2uvance- 
ment of it, and to whom it's protcÞ.rs 
may have ve accets, and be aff: ned 
of entouragement and reward is pro Gr 
tion to their werits. Yourreade: siehe, 
no ut, before-hand with me in nam— 
ing ti1cte patrons of Learning, ho, it is 
very well known, are the honourable and 
worthir ul the fraternity of Book ellers. 

Bu: though 4 have the greateit vene- 
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ration for theſe gentlemen, I eannot help 
bend of opinion, that ;f the old patrons, 
tro Great, were to unite their endeavours 
With the new patrons, the Booktellers, 
it miglit accelerate the progrets of Vir- 
tue through this idand. Every body 
knows the effect which a {mile, a nod, a 
ſhake vi the hand, or even a promite, 
trum a great man, has upon the inventive 
facu!tics of an author. In all probabi- 
lity he woul.{ fit with more ſerenity, and 
loll with more grace, in a Nobleman's 
char:ot than in his Bookleller's eaſy- 
chair; not to mention that three courſes 
by a French cook, a deſlert, and a bot- 
tie of Champagne, are more apt to ex- 
hilarate the 1pir1ts than one or two plain 
Enguh difhes, and profuc Port. Pro- 
vided (as indeed it ought always to be 
provided) that the ſervants of his noble 
patron will condeſcend to hear him now- 
and-then, when he happens to be in 
want of anv thing that is in the province 
ot the ſde-board. | 

Who is there among us ſo ignorant 
as not to know that the two favourite 
amviements of gaming and adultery 
would never have found fuch univerſal 
aumihun, if they had not been honour- 
eil with the patronage of people of fa- 
ſhion? The numbers of «reft-up mon- 
lies and dancing- dogs, which have lately 
contributed ſo much to our public enter- 
tainments, are another proof of what 
peopie of faſhion may bring about, if 
they determine to be active. But as a cer- 
tain great perſonage, well known in the 
polite world, was pleated of old time to 
obſerve of Job, though the accuſation 
was 2 falſe une—Thet be did net ſerve 
Gal for aut; lo may it be ſuggeſted, 
that the Great of this generation will ex- 
pect to be paid either in pleaſure or pro- 
fit for their ſervices to mankind. It is 
ſhrewdiy fatpected of the Bookſellers, 
that they have ſome intereſted views in 
their encouragement of Learning; and 
ic 15 my own opinion, that our nobility 
and people of faſhion are only encou- 
ragers of vice and folly, as they happen 
to be paid for it in pleaſure. My de- 
tn, therefore, in this letter, is to con- 
vince the ſaid people of faſhion, that they 
are loſing 1 great deal of pleaſure by 
ſnutting thei doors againſt men of 
learning. 

In the article of Eating, for inſtance, 
that noble plenture, who is there fo pro- 


per to advite with as one who is ac- 


quainted with the ki:chens of an Api- 
us 
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eus or an Hel:ogabalus? For, though I 
have 2 very high opinion of our preſent 
taſte, I cannot help thinking that the an- 
cients were our matters in expenſive din- 
ners. Their couks had an art amonglt 
them, which I do not find that any of 
ours are arrived at. Trimalchus's cock 
couid make a turbot or an ortolan out 
of hog's-fleſh. Nicomedes, King of 
Bithynia, when he was three hundred 
miles from fea, longed for a John-dory, 
and was ſupplied with a freſh one by his 
cook the fame hour. I dare fay there 
are men learned enough in this kingdom, 
under proper encouragement, to reſtore 
to us this invaluable ſecret. In building 
and furniture, a man of learning might 
inſtruct our nobility in the Roman art of 
expence. Marcus ÆEmilius Scaurus, the 
coal-merchan!, had eight hun. lred thou- 
ſand pounds worth of furniture burnt in 
the left wing of his country -houſe. In the 
article of running in debt, we are pe ple 
of no ſpirit: a man of learning will tell 
us that Miio, a Roman of faſhion, owed 


to his tradefinen and others halt a mil- 


lion of money. | 

The ladies will have equal benefit 
with the men from their encouragement 
of Learning. It will be told them, that 
Lollia Paulina, a young lady of diſtinc- 
tion at Rome, wore at a ſubſcription 
maſquerade four hundred thouſand 
pounds worth of jewels. It is ſaid of 


the ſame young lady, that ſhe wore 


jewels to half that amount, if ſhe went 
only in her night-gown to drink tea at 
her mantua-maker's. Thoſe ladies of 
faſhion who have the cleareſt ſxins, and 
who of courſe are enemies to conccal- 


ment, may be inſtructed by men of learn- 
ing in the thin ſilk gauze, worn by tae 
ladies of Rome, cailed the naked dra- 
pery. Poppæa, the wife of N-ro, wha 
was fond of appearing in this naked dra- 
pery, preſerved the benutiful polifh of 
her tkin by uſing a warm bath of ales 
milk. In ſhort, a man of learning, if 
properly encouraged, might inftru& 
our people of faſhion in all the plea- 
ſures of luxury, which at preſ-nt they 
are only unitating, without abilities to 
ual. 


I have the pleaſure of hearing that 


the gentlemen at White's are at this 
very time laying their heads togteher 
for the advancement of Learning; and 


that they are likely to fit very late 


upon it for many nights. Their icheme, 
which is a very deep one, is to alienate 
their eſtates, by which alienation it is 
preſumed that the next generation of 
people of faſhion will # neceſſity be 
tradeſmen; and, as the buſineſs of a 
Bookſeller is ſuppoſed to be of a gen- 
teeler and more jucrative nature than 
that of a haberdaſher or a paſtry-cook, 


it is imagined that the moſt honourable 


families will become Bookſellers, and 
of courſe patrons of Learning. 

I know but one objection to this 
ſcheme; which is, that the children of 
people of faſhicn are apt to contract ſa 
early an averſion to books, that they will 
hardly be prevailed upon, even by ne- 
ceſſity itſelf, to make them the buſineſs of 
their lives. I am, Sir, your reader and 
moſt humble ſervant, | 

| H. M. 
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Shall only obſerve upon the following 
letters, that the firſt relates chiefly to 
myſelf; that the ſecond has a very ſerious 
meaning ; and that the third contains a 


hint to the ladies, which I hope will not 


be thrown away upon them. 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 
Sin, | 
As it is poſſible I may one time or 
other be a correſpondent of yours, 
and may now- and - then, perhaps, have 


a ſtrong impulic to pay you a compli- 


ment, I am willing to know how far I 
may go without giving offence; and 
whether, by the advertiſement at the 
end of your firſt number, you mean 
to exclude all alluſions to the expreſ-- 
fion, THE WORLD, even though the 
turn of them ſhould be ſuch, as would 
be rather treating you with civility 

than otherwiſe! As, for inſtance: 
When a man is juft upon the point of 
committing a vicious action, may he 
check himtelf by this thought.“ What 
© will the World fay of me?* May a man 
be threatened that if he dues fuch a 
G buy, 
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thing, © The World fliall know it?” May 
it be ſaid. * That the M eorid eſteems a 
© man of merit?” In ſhort, may the praiſe 
and c:nivre of the World be made ule 
of without offence, as arguments to pro- 
mote virtue and reſtrain vice? 

I am entirely unacquainted v 1th your 
fituation in life; but if you are a married 
man, I take the liberty to give you one 
piece of advice. There are certain places 
of public entertainment, which, though 
they may chance to be tuierated by law, 
it were to be willi d, for & radential rea- 
ions, wee- more difcomrag ee, and lels 
frequented. Example, Mr. Fies- Adbas. 
is very prev alent; and the advice I would 
give you is, that whenever you think 
proper to go to uny ſuch places for your 
own amulement, you would leave your 
lady at home; for there is nothing gives 
greater encouragement than to have it 
ſud, * There was ail the Wal and his 
5 Wife; * from whence it is concluded, 
that all the World and his Wite wil be 
there again the next time. I am Sir, 
your :dinirer and humble ſervant, 

COSMOPHILOS, 


MR. FITZ-ADANMN, 


I Could wiſh with all my heart that you 
and I were a little acquainted, that I 
might invite ycu to come and take a 
Sunday's dinner with me. I name Sun- 
day, becauſe I want vou to be witnets 
of an evil on that day which poſſibly, 
by a conttant and ſober rehdence in 
town, you may not be acquarmte 
with, 

It is my misfortune to live in what is 
called a pleaſant village, upon one of 
the great roads within feven mis of 
London, where I am ami ſuffocated 
with cutft every Sunday in the fur mer, 

eccaftioncd by thote crowds of Prentice» 
boys, who are whipping their hired 


hacks to death, or driving their crazy 


one horſe chairs againſt 2 orher, to 
the great diſmay of women with child, 
and the mortal havock of young children. 
It is a plain cate, that neither the fa- 
thers ror maltcrs of theſe young men 
have any autherity over them; if they 
hal, we ſhould find them in their compt- 
n.z-houles, according to the cuſtom of 
ſober citizens on that day, poſting their 
Deos s, a+ d balancing the accounts of 
the former week. But, i in my humble 


gpinion, even this is a cuſtom better 


WORLD, 


broke through than continued; for 
though induftry i is a very valuable qualt- 
tv an 18 commonly the means of mk. 
ws, what is called in the city, a Good 
Man of a very knavifh one, it may 5 (2 
puſhed too far; as it mt certa; inly 1 
when it oleic ats the end and intention of 
Sunday, which was ordained and inſti- 
tuted for a day of rett. 

I can init remember, Mr. Fi- A lam, 
that before Chriſtianity was entitely re? - 
ſoned out of tlicte Kingdoms, | it was a 
miahty cuſtom for voung folks to go to 
church on that day; and indeed I ſhon'd 
have thought there was no manner of 
harm in it, if it had not „een piainly 
pioved, as well by people of fa mion as 
others, that going to church wis the 
meit tireſome tung in the world; and 
that, conſequently, », it was noto! ioully 
perverting a day let apart felcly for reſt. 

But while almoſt every one, in ſpecu- 
lation, is avert to labour on a Sunday, 
how ſtrange is it to fee a lethargic citi- 
zen drudging at his buoks, a deerepid 
old coumry couple fatiguing themſelves 
to death by walking to ch urch, and their 

children and grand children venturing 
their necks and harraſſing their bodies 
by running races upon the road! I am for 
the ſtrict obiervance of all inſtitutions; 
and as we have happily got rid of the 
religious prejudices of our forefathers, I 
know but one way of keepins Sunday 


as it ouglit to be kept; but unleſs what I 


have to propole be backed by your cen. 
ſorial authority, I fre no prob ability < 
its taking effect. I cculd w iſn, thert- 
fore, that vou would earneſtly reccm. 
mend to both . Xs of every rank au: a 
condit: on, the ling in bed all that da; 
This will indeed * mu ling 7 it a day of 
reſt, provided that ail fing le D perions be 
Antes to lie alone, and 85 at vermifiion 
be given to thoſe who cannot fleep in 
their beds to go to church and fleep 
there. If this can be brou ght about, 
our churches may ſtiil be kept open, and 
the roads cieared of thole noi; ;y and 
diſſolute young tcllows, wo finding 
in themſelves no mc'inatioa to he itil!, 
are diſturbing the 1cit of all other peg- 
pie. 

Your taking this matter into conſi- 
deration will oblige all ſober obtervers of 
Sundayz and particularly, Sir, your 


molt humble ſervant, 
JoHN Sorrrr. 
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good hofbands of three to one; 
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TO MR. FIT Z-ADAM. 
IR; 
1* is an old frying, but a true one, 


that 2 good hutbun.t commonly makes 
a good wife. It it was as true, that a 


good wife —— made a good huſ- 


band, I am inclined to think that Hymen 
would wear a much brighter counte- 
nance among us than we generally ſce 
him with. | 

In all tamilies where I have been an 
intunate, I have taken particular notice 
of every occurrence that has tended to 
the diſturbance of the matrimonial tran- 

quillity; and, upon tracing thoſe occur- 


re nces to their ſource, I have commonly 


dilcovered that the fault was principally 
in the huſband. 

I have now in my poſſeſſion a calcula- 
tion of Demoivre, made a few years ago, 
with great labour and accuracy, which 
proves that the good wives, within the 
weckly bills, have a majority upon the 
and T am 
humbly of opinion, that if the calcula- 
tion was to be extended to the towns and 
counties remote from London, we thould 
find the majority at leaſt five times as 
great. But to thoſe huſbands who have 
never thought of ſuch a calc ulation, and 

who have little or no acquaintance with 
their wives, a majority of three to one 
may be as much as they will care to 
fwailow; eſpecially if it be conſider: d 
how many Fine Ladies there are at St. 
James's, how many Notable Wives in 
the city, and how many Landladics at 


Wapping; all of which, as a friend of 


mine very jnſtly obſerves, are exactly the 
fame character. 

But though I am convinced of the 
truth of this calculation, I am not fo 
partial to the ladies, particularly the un- 
married ones, as to imagine them with- 
out fault; on the contrary, Lam going 
to accuſe them of a very great on 
which, if not put a ſtop to before the 


warm weather comes in, no mortal can 


tell to what lengths it may be carried. 


You have already hinted at this fault in 
the ſex, under the g nteel appellation ot 
moulting their drcls. If necks, ſhoul- 
ders, Kc. have begun to ſhed their co- 
vering in winter, whit a general diſplay 
of nature are we to expect this ſummer, 
when the * of he at may be ailedged 
in favour of ſuch a difplay? I called ſume 
time ago upon a friend of mine near St. 

James's, who, upon my aiking where his 
ſiſter was, told me At her toilette, Un- 
© drefling tor the ridotto. That the ex- 
preihon may be intelligible to every one 


of your readers, I beg leave to inform 


them, that it is the fathion for a lady to 
Undreis herſelt to go abroad, and to 
Drels only when ne Rays at home and 
ſees no company. 

It may be urged, perhaps, that the na- 
kedneſs in faſhion is intended ouly to be 
emblematical of che innocence of the pre- 
ſent generation of young ladies; as we 
read of our firſt mother, | bake * tall, 
that Se was naked and not aſhamed; but 
I cannot help tlunking, that her daugh- 
ters of theſe times mould convince us 
that they are entirely free from original 


fin, as well as actual tranſgreſſion, or elſe 


be aſhameul of their Nakednets. 

I would atk any pretty Vlits about 
town, if the ever went a fecond time to 
fe the wax- work, or the lions, or even 
the dogs and the monkres, with the tame 
delight As at Art? Certain it 18, that the 
fiaelt ſhow in the world excites but little 
curioſity in thoſe who have ſcen it before, 
831 Was 2 very fine pi. Aure, ſays 
my lord. „%% 1 had ſcen it beture.— 
Twas a fiveet ſong of the Galli's, 
favs my way « but 1 had beard it be- 
, 7 re. — A very fine poem,” fays the 
Critic, * but I boil read it before.” Let 
every lady therefore take care, that 
while the is difp!wing in public a bo- 
ſom whiter than ſnow, the men do not 
look as if they were ſaying—“ "Tis 
© very pretty, but cu hade ſeen it be- 
fore.” IJ am, Sir, your molt humble 


ſervant, 
8. L. 
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L 7 OU will be ſurprized, perhaps. at 
my preſumption in ſuppoling that 
you will pay any regard to the produc- 
tion of a puerile pen, or that out of the 
mouths of babes and fucklings the pub- 
lic will deign to receive either inſtruction 
or amuſement; but, however that may 
be, I cannot forbear acknowledging the 
obligations I owe you, if it be only to 
convinc: you that gratitude is ſtill a 
ſchool-bey's virtue. You mult know, 
then, that ever ſince you maile your firſt 


appearance, I have conſtantiy appro- 


priated thc tum of two-pence, out of my 
lender allowance of a ſhilling a week, 

for the purchaſe of your paper; and have 
eften, while my ſchool-fellows were 
harping on the od thiend: bare ſuhjects 
of Gresce and Rome, enriched my exer- 
cil: from your treaſure with fome lively 
ſtrokes on modern manners; but never 
fo much to my honour as laſt week, when 
the ſcrap of Juvenal prefixed to this let- 
ter was our theme. The general topic 
us declaiming againk that old-faſhion- 
ed pedantic langua called Greek, which 
von may imagine was the moit popular 
tuen that could be given to the ſubject 
bete but, for ni part, I choſe to conſider 
rather the ſpirit than the letter of my au- 
mar, and to turn my ſatireagainſt France, 
tiie Greece of our davs; in which view I 
had an opportunity of introducing the 
ickriptzon of the tour of Paris, which 
is touched with ſuch an inimitable tpuit 
of ridicule by your laſt week's corre- 
ſpondent. Standard wit, like ſtandard 
gold, will bear a great deal of alloy, 
without being totally debaſed; and the 
root of it is, that notw¾ithſtanding the 


. 
* 


ditadvantage of appearing under the diſ- 
guiſe of my Latin poetry, the tour to 
Paris wvent for the lay, This expreſ- 
ſen, Sir, will be jargon to the town in 
gencral; but thote of your readers who 
have bcen educated here will know, that 
it means the higheſt mark of diſtinction 
tat an Eten boy is capable of receiv- 
ing; when a whole holiduy is granted to 


Jvvr x. 


the ſchool, in conſideration of the merit 
of that copy of verſes which is 29 4 
the He!t, and to which the panegyric that 
Horace beſtows on poetry in general, 
when he friles it laborum dulce leuimen, 
is peculiarly applicable. Imagine what 
exultation of mind the young hero of 
fuch a day mutt feel; the contctous be- 
nefactor ot all his little tellow-cimzens, 
who ſhare with gratitude the happineſs 
derived to him from the fucceſs of his 
talents! The verſes too are read, tran- 
ſeribed, repeated; the homage of admi- 
ration and of envy 1s paid hin, and the 
firſt emotions of youthful vanity and am- 
bition are fully gratified. In ſhort, not 
Herodotus, reciting that exerciſe of ima- 
gination which we call his hiſtory, whilſt 
all Greece, aſſembled in the playing- 
fields at Elis on the whole Holiday of the 
Olympic games, liſtened with ſilent ap- 
plauſ2; no, nor (to illuſtrate my idea by 
a ſtill tublimer image) the great Duke ot 
Marlborough bimſelf, on the thank\- 
giving-day for Blenheim, could taite a 
purer and more exalted rapture. 

Forgive this ſally, Mr. Fitz-Adam, 
and let me join with your witty corre- 
ſpondent in lamenting the deficiency of 
our laws, wiich do not extend to the 
prevention of the evil te expoſes, though 
J cannot concur in thinking that ridi- 
cule will on this occaſion ſupply the 
place of wholeſome regulations. 

Whether the remedy I am going to 
propoſe will be etfeftual for this pur- 
poſe, I will not pretend to determine, 
but I confeſs it appears, to me at leaſt, 


fo obvions, that I wn amazed it never 


occurred to any one before. Give me 
leave to make one or two previous ob- 
ſerv2tions, and J will keep you no longer 
in ſuſpence. | 

I have often heard it remarked, that a 
great ſchool is a miniature of the great 
world, and that men are nothing elſe 
but children of a larger ze. It this 
be truc, which every day's experience 
ſecms to juſtify, can there be any dan- 
ger of fallacy in arguing, that the ſame 
engines of government which ſerve to 


eſtabliſh order in a ſchool, may be tranſ- 
ferred 
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ferred for Gmilar purpoſes, with great 
probability of ſuccets, to the uſe of the 
tate? Now I appcal to common tende, 
whether rambling abroad, and running 
ent of buinds, are not exaQly the tame 
offences; only that the one is con:mifted 
by the great chil tren, the other by the 
little ones; and it the diſcipline of birch 
is found effectual to reſtrain it in the 
latter, why ſhould not the experiment 
be tried at leaſt with the former? The 
rod, Mr. Fitz- Adam, the 104 1s the 
thing, which, if well adminiſtered, 
would ſerve to deter many a man- child 
from expoſing himſelf as a rambler, 
whoſe callous ſenſations the laſhi of ridi- 
cule could make no imprcFion upon. 


In recommending this, I am ſorry to 


ſay J have the authority of experience to 
lupport me, having had the misfortune 
to feel, in my own proper perlon, how 
efficacious the frnart of a lutle flagella- 
tion is to correct an inordinate pation 
for travelling: for the rage of travel, 
S r, prevails in our little fociety as in 
your larger one, aud has formerly, when 
this argument @ poſterior; was not fo fre- 
quently uſed to dite urage it, maniteited 
itſelt in perpetual excurtions to jurergH 


| parts; ſuch as Cluer, D itcher, Wind- 


tor, &c. at every ſhort interval berwees 
ſ-hoci-tmes, juſt as the vrown children 
of faſhion run over to Paris during a re- 
ceſs of purliament. But the ceremony 
of an inſtallation was equivalent to a 
jubilee, and vied to occaſen almoit a 


total emigraticn, Which I aſſure you 


was prevente:! the lait time by this ſalu- 
tary terror; a terror which operates o 
ſtrongly, that though there is now-ank- 
tuen a clandeſtine excuriion made by 
tome daring genius, yet it is but ſeldom, 
and attended with ſuch trepidation when 
it happens, as to juſtity the picture 
which the ſweeteſt of our eleglac pocts 
Ras drawn of ug 

Still as they run they look behind, 

1 hes hear a voice in every wid, 

Ard ſnatch a fearful joy. 


It may poſſibly be objected, that our 
icn-children are too big to be waipt Ke 


tchool-boysz but if the deſcripticu be 


juſt, which I heard a gentlemen at my 
tatlier's give laſt holidays of cur coun- 
trymen abroad, I leave you to judge 
whether they would or not. Strolung 
* over Europe, theſe were his worus, 
and ſtaring about with a range mix- 
© ture of raw admiration and rude con- 


tempt; both equally the effect of ig- 
Norance and nexpertence. Infolently 
detpiſing foreign manners and cul- 
toms, merely becauſe they are foreign, 
which yet tor the fame reaſon they 
would fain copy, though aukwardly, 
and without diſtinction. Untinctured 
with any found principles of compa- 
riſon; unreatunably vain; and, by 
turns, athained of their native country; 
trifling, ſucepiſh, and riotous.“ What 
are thee, Mr. Fitz-Adam, but ſchool- 
bovs out of bounds? And ſhall they 
not be whipt, ſeverely whipt, when they 
return? It is beneath the dignity of go- 
vernment to inflict a more ſerious pu- 
nichment, and contrary to it's wildem 
to connive at the offence. 

There is a bill, I am told, depending 
in parliament, the idea of which, it 1 
am tightly informed, is platuly borrow- 
ed irom our cultum of calling abſence; 
that is, calling over the liſt of names, 
to which each bey is expected to ap- 
per and anſwer; I mean the regitter biti, 
winch it fems eltabliſhes an abſeuce to 
be called annually throughout the king - 
dom: an admirahle inſtitution, calcu- 
lated, L luppoſe, as among us, for the 
Quinton of theſe very offenders. Let 
ihot: patriots, then, who have conde- 
ſecndec to copy one inſtiti tion of ſehool- 
poliav, adopt the whole plan; for ſurely 
to detect without puniſhing, would he 
ſtapping thort of the raark, Suppoſe 
then that a bill was o be prepared, inti - 
tiled, An Actagainſt Nambling, which 
may be coniidered as a proper ſupple- 
iche to the vagrant act; by which a 


Ge 


bana mouid be conſtituted, aud called 
ti Hg brard; wt prefident and prin- 
cipal members of which are to he choſen 
out of the laudable fociety of Anti- 
Gallicans; to whom the proper officers 
2 ppointed to call abſence, purſuant ta 
the regifter act, mall tranſmit annually 
compleat lias of abienters in foreign 
ports, who on their return home thall be 
liavle to be ſummoned and examined in 
ah mmary way before the board, whoſe 
ſentence ſhall be final. That all EoIng 


into foreign parts ſhall not he deeme 


Ll 


rambitng; but that the legiſlature may 


in it's wiltorn define the offence, and 
ſpecify certain tokens by which it may 
be aſcertained; ſuch, for inſtance, as 
debating the pority ct the Evglith lan- 
gugge, by a vile mixture of exotic 
words, idioms, and phrales; all imper- 
tin. et and unmrauing ſarugs, grimaces, 


and 


and geſticula 
the wor candle, and the leatt cont: pt 
wantonly cult on the roalt-bect of Cui 
Eng undd. Theſe ſhould be deeined ſutfi- 
eient evtiince to convict an efonier 
2zain{t tius latute, who th: l be rm: ll 
wely brought to condi; 123 zent, 
which is to le by 710 -ilaticn after ine 
manicro! the {choolys for wizic!! PUT] 0.CA 
block, fulkioaned like ours, may be eect- 
el on the parade, and an additional t 
Rry given to the uſher of the bla K 10d, 
to rode a ſutficient ſtore of birch an 
able-bodied denuties. The 
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Who Latct Wiil Tc - I) pirited de- 
hgn of procuring ungesund lancer $ for 
the opera; cr to fuch yuurg patriots who 
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T is wich tome degree of pride 
ell as p-catuie 1 that } fre my corre- 
fpondonts miliply fo ten, tnat the taſe 
I have undertaken is how me almoſt a 
—— 2 many weeks pait it has 
been entirely fo, allowing only for fore 
little alter ratioas, veliich I judg ed it ne- 
ceſl.iry to any ke in ty 50 Gr three eſſays; a 
Iberty 3:01 T hall never take without 
the great +: watic l, = vpon few ether 
occaf us than tc give a general turn to 
what may be applied to a particular cha- 
racter. To alli men of genius and good- 
humour, Wo weill favour me with their 
correlpondence, I ihall think myſelf both 
honoured an H obliged. 

The writer of the following letter will, 
Jam ſure, for ive me for the few liber- 
ties I have token with him. The gricv- 
ance he complains of is a very great ore, 
and what I ſhould imagine needs ouly 
to be i2tioned to find redrels. 


tions; the frequent uſe cf 
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malte the torr of Europe, from a lauda- 
ble eure F ditcovering the many im- 
perſcctions of the Englith conttitution, 
by comparing it with the more perfect 
med. is wlll gte to be found abroad. 
Suck, Sie, are the general outlines of 
my ſcleme; and, guarded with theſe 
precauvens, I ſhovid Hatter mylclt it 
chuld nicet with no oppoſition. I once 
thought uf a privnte whipping-room tor 
travelling temales; but in conſideration 
of the voluntary penance, which I am 
ti) they ſubnat to when they return to 
En: end, of exhibiting themſelves in 
| uw! lic places, made frighiful with 21l the 
trippery of France: patched, painted, 
nd pom, muned, as warnings to the ſex, 
I am willing that all farther punichment 
ſhould be remitted. To your centure, 
Sir, I ſuhmit the whole of my lcheme. 
If the foundation I have built upon is a 
wenk one, I have the inexperience of 
youth to plead in my behait, and dle 
tame exciic to alle: e with the ſimple 
ſain in Virgil, which as a ſchool-boy 
beg leave to quote 


V hem, q am dicunt R mam, Melibae, putax: i 
Stadtus £00 14.0 Tſe 2 mien 
Sic CANIBUS CATULOS fimiles, Ee. 


I am, Sir, your moſt humble ſcrvant. 


E 7. 1752 


TO MR. FITZ-ADñ AM. 


SIR, 


TO x gratify the cvriofity of a country 
friend, I accompanied him a few 
weeks ugo to Bedlamn; a place which I 
ſhnould not otherwile * vilited, as the 
diſtreſies of my fellow creatures affect 
me too much to ineline me to be a ſpec- 
tator of tem. I was extremely moved 
at the vari'y of wretches, who appeared 
her tul;en or outrageous, melancholy 
or cheartul, according to their different 
di. pourions z and who ſeemed to retain, 
thou: * in confiitently, the ſame paſſions 
and atte et ons as when in poſſeſſion of 
their reaton, In one cell fat a wretch 
upon his ftrave, looking ſtedfaſtly upon 
the ground in lilent deipair. In another 
the ſpirit ef ambition flaſhed from the 
eves of an emperor, who ſtrutted the 
happy lord of the creation. Here a fear- 
ful 


ful miſer, having in fancy converted his 
raus to gold, {it counting out his we ilth, 
and trembling at all wh, ftw him. I acre 
the proclig las muryi'+, u and down 
his ward, and giving t nes to thou 
finds. On one ſide tras- crown 
king wis delivering Bs his gc ple; 
and on the other ah Gena, ad intent, 
was diftatins ta are that bad unde me 
him. Sudde i} fits 31 ravin 9 Cer. upted 
the folemn walk of u merely mu- 
fician, and feitled dino rot n the 
pallid counter.an.+ ct thotove-lici mad; 
To thoic who have 1 ung mins 

there is nothing fo ait tm 2s fiahts 
like theſe: nor can à better ken be 
taught s in ann part of the globe than 
in this ſchool of 1.1 ery. Here we may 
fee the mighty velone's of the earth 
below even ihe inſcèts that crawi U01N 
it; and trom fo hunden. icht we 
may learn to moderate 0.47 pride, and 
to keep thote pallians wenhin voun'ts, 
which, it too mich inulged, would 
dire reaton from her tat, and | 

with mne wretches of tits unhappy man- 


on. But, I am torrv to {iy it, CUTE ity 


and wantonneſs, more than 2 dibre t 
int. MAC on, Carry te NN: ; Orit 50 7 1780 6 
ticrs ta this cini place. It was in 
tic Eaſter werk that attended my friend 
tere; when, to my great f rprize, l 
16194 a hundred pounic at cad, who, 
having paid their two pence a piece, 
vecre ſuffered unattended to run rioting 
up and down the wards, making sport 
and diverſion of the miferable inhabi— 
tants; a cruelty witch one will think 
human nature hardly capable of ! Sure- 
iv if the utmoſt miſery of mankind is 
to be made a ſight of for gain, thoſe who 
are the governors of this hofpital ſhould 
take care that proper perſons are appoint - 
ed to attend the ſpectators, and not ſuf- 
fer indecencies to he committed which 
would ſhock the humanity of the ſavage 
Indians. I faw forae ot tie poor wretches 
provoked by the inſults ot this holiday 
mob into furies of rage; and I faw the 
poorer wretches, the ſpectators, in a 
loud laugh of triumph at the ravings 
they had oc caſic ned. 

In a country where Chriſtianity is at 
leaf profeſſed, it is ſtrange that huma- 
nity ſhould, in this inſtance, fo totally 
have abandened us: for however trifling 
this may appear to ſome particular p-r- 
fons, I cannot help looking upon it as a 
reflection upon the nation, and worthy 


the contideration of all good men. I 


— 
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know it is a hard tafk to alter the wanton 
diipolitions of mankind; but it is nat 
had for men in power to hinder peo- 
pl: from veuing thoſe diſpoſitions on 
the unhappy ovj-cts in queſtion, of 


hom every governcr is the guardian, 


2441 theretore bound to protect them 
from © cruel an outrage. which is nat 
on y ; urious to the Her vertiches them 
telven, ut h allo an inſult upon human 
nine. 1 hope, cheretore, that for the 
tuture the CIVELUGTS of ihis noble cha- 
Wr Wil think tronfeives obliged, im 
CO\11CIence and honour, to rectity an 
ahule which is fo great a ducrec! to it; 
or, if they contuine regar lets of it, that 
vo', Yr. Fiiz-Ad im. will pronounce 
every iid:viduat of tnem to de au ac- 
complice in the barbarity 

Ard now, vr, that 1 am upon the 
ſubject of madnets. ge me 12ave to hint 
to vou au opinion which | kive often 
en tertained, and which my late vilit ts 
Betlam has avam- revived, tl.at the 
madddeſt people in this Kingdom are nat 
in, but gut of B. dlam. I kate tre- 
guentiy compared in my own mind the 
detions of certeim perions whom we daily 
cet. With in the World, with thoſe of 
tue inhabitants ci Pedlum, wie, pro- 
perly then ing, muy be ſaid to be out of 
It; and I know ot no other difference 
betwern them, than that tie former are 
nnch with their retten about them, and 
the latter io from the misfortune of hav- 
ing loit it. But what is extraordinary 
in this age, when, to it's honour he it 
ipoken, charity is hecome faſhionable, 
theſe unhappy wretches are ſuffered to 
run looſe about the town, raiſing riots 
in public aſſemblies, beating conſtables, 
breaking lamps, damning partons, af- 
fronting modetty, diſturbing families, 
and deſtroying their own tortunes and 
conftitutions : and all this without any 

roviſion being made for them, or the 
Lad attempt to cure them of this mad- 
neſs in their blood. 

The miſerable objects I am ſpeaking 
of are divided into two claſſes; the Mem 
of Spirit about "Town, and the Bucks. 
The Men of Spirit have ſome glimmer- 
ings of underſtanding, the Bucks none: 
the former are demoniacs, or people 

olicffed ; the latter are uniformly and 
incurably mad. For the reception and 
confinementof both thele claſſes, I would 
humbly propoſe that two very ſpacious 
buildings be erected, the one called the 
Hotpital for Men of Spirit, or demont- 
acs; 
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acs; and the other the IIe ita for Eucks, 
or Inc urables. Ot thele hochitals I would 
have the keepers of or Bride well ap- 
pointed governos, with full powers of 
conſtituting ſich deputics or ſub-gure: - 
nors as to their willem ſhoul: fan 
nicet, That after ſuch hoipials ac 
built, proper officers appointed, 21.4 
doctors, ſurgeons, apothecarics, and 
mad nurſes provided, all young noble- 
men, and others within the bills of mo- 
tality, having common ſenſe, who ſhall 
Fe found offending againtt the rules oi 
dlecency, either in the caſes above- men- 
tioned, or in others of a ſimilar nature, 
mall immediately be conducted to the 
hoſpital for demoniacs, there to be ex- 
orcited, phyficked, and diſcipline d into 
2 proper uſe of their ſenſes; and that full 
liberty be granted to all perſons whatſo- 
ever to viſit, laugh at, and make ſport 
of thele demoniacs, without lett or mo- 
leſtatlon from any of the keepers, ac- 
cording to the 4 cuſtom of Bedlam. 
To the Buck Hoſpital for incurables, I 


would have 2 fich per ſons conveyel 
that are mill through felty, ignorance, 
or conc tit; there to be fhut up for life, 
not or ly ti be prevented rem doing mi- 
chief, but from expoting in their own 
perſons tho we :kneiſes an miſerics of 
mankind, Theile incurabies, on no pre- 
tence What ſocver, to be vifited or rid 
culed ; à it would be altogether as in- 
human to infult the unhavpy wretches 
who never were poſſeſſed of their tenſes, 
as it is to make : jeſt of thole who have 
unſortunately loft them. 

The building and endowing theſe hof 
pitals I leave to the projectors of ways 
and means; contenting myſelf with hav- 
ing communicated a ſcheme which, if 
carried into execution, will ſecure us 
from thote farms of madmen which are 
at pr: nt ſo much the dread and dit- 
turhance of all public places. I am, 
Sir, vour conltant reader, and moſt 
humble fervant, 

.. 


Ne XXIV. THURSDAY, JUNE 14, 1753. 


Shall not at prefent enter into the 
L great queſtion between the aucients 
and the moderns; much leſs ſhall I pre- 
ſume to decide upon a point of that im- 
portance, which has been the ſubfect of 
debate among the leaned from tit days 
of Horace down to ones. To make my 
court to the learned, I will! Tament the 
gradual decay of human natur for thete 
laſt ſix een centuries; but at the ſame 
time I will do juſtice to my cotempo- 
raries, and give them their dus ſharr of 
pratſe. where they have either ſtruck ont 
new ine entions, or improved and brought 
old ones to pe: fection. Some ot them I 
ſhall now meut:on. | 
The moſt zealous and partial advocate 
for the ancients will not, I believe, pre- 
tend to diſpute the infinite tupetion y of 
the moderns in the art of healing. Hip- 
crates, Celius, and Galen, had no 
Pecibes. They rather endeavoured to 
relieve than pretend to cre. As for the 
aſtoniſhing cures of LEiculapius, I do 
not put them into the account; tney are 


to he aſcribed to his power, not to his 


tkill : he was a god, and his divinity 
was his noſtrum. But how prodigiouſly 
have my ingenious cotemporaries ex- 


tended the bounds of medicive! What 


noſtrume, what ſpecifics, have they not 
diſcovered! Collectivcly confidered, they 
inſure not only perfect health, but, by 

2 neceſſary conſequence, immortality; 
infor ch, that I am aſtoniſhed when I 
ttill read in the weekly bills the great 
number of people who chr ie to die of 
ſuch and fach diſtempers, for every one 


of which there are infallible and ſpecific 


cures not only advertiſed, but atteſted in 
all the news-pPapers. 

When the lower ſort of Iriſh, in the 
moſt uncivilized parts of Ireland, attend 
the funeral of a — friend or neigh- 
bour, before they give the laſt parting 
howl, they expoſtulate with the dead 
body, and reproach him with having 
died, notwithitanding that he had an 
excellent wife, a milch cow, ſeven fine 
children, and a competency of potatoes. 
Now, though all theſe, particularly the 
excellent wife, are very good things 
in a ſtate of perfect health, they cannot, 
as I apprehend, be looked upon as pre- 
ventive either of fickneſs or of death; 
but with how much more reaſon may 
we expoſtulate with, and cenſure thoſe 
of our cotemporaries, who, either from 
obitinacy or incredulity, die in this great 
metropolis, or indeed in this kingdom, 


hen 
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when they may prevent or cure, at a 
trifling experice, not only all diſtempers, 
but even old age, and death itfelf! The 
Renovating Elixir 1nallibly reflores pri- 
Sine zeuth and wigour, be the patient 
ever ſo old and decayed, and that with- 
out loſs of time or buſineſs; whereas the 
ſame opcration among the ancients was 
both tedious and paintul, as it required 
a thorough boiling of the patient. 

The moſt inflammatory and —_— 
fevers fly at the firſt diſcharge of Dr. 
James's Powder ; and a drop or pill of 
the celebrated Mr. Ward corrects all the 
malignity of Pandora's box. 

Ought not every man of great birth 
and elfate, who for many years has been 
afllicted with the Poſteromania, or rage 
of having poſterity, a diſtemper very 
common among perſons of that fort; 
ought he not, I fay, to be aſhamed of 
having no iſſue maleto perpetuate his 
Iluttrious name and title, when for fo 
{nall a ſum as three-and-{1x-pence, he 
and his lady might be ſupplied with a 
tufticient quantity of the Vivitying Drops, 
vohich :nfallibly cure imbecillity in men, 

and barrennels in women, thuugh of 
never ſo long ſtanding? | 

Another very great diſcovery of the 
moderns in the art of healing is, the in- 
fallible cure of the king's-evil, though 
never ſo inveterate, by only the touch of 
2 lawful king, the right heir of Adam: 
tor that is eſſentially neceſſary. The 
ancients were unacquainted with this in- 
ettimable fecret : and even Solomon the 
ion of David, the wiſeſt of kings, knew 
nothing cf the matter. But our Britiſh 
Solomon, King James the Firſt, a fon 
of David allo, was no ſtranger to it, and 
practiſed it with fucceſs. This fact is 
fithciently proved by experience; but if 
it wanted any corroborating teſtimony, 
we have that of the ingenious Mr. Carte, 
who, in his incomparable hiſtory of 
England, afferts, (and that in a mar- 
ginal note too, which is always more 
material than the text) that he knew 
Somebody, who was radically cured of 
a moſt obftinate king's-evil by the touch 
of Somebody. As our ſagacious hiſto- 
nian docs not even intimate that this 
Somebody took any thing of the other 
Somebody for the cure, it were to be 
withed that he had named this Some - 
body, and his place of abode, for the 
benefit of the poor, who are now re- 
duced, and at fome expence, to have 


recourte to Mr. Vickers the clergyman. 


Beſides, I fairly confeſs myſelf to be 
perſonally intereſted in this enquiry, 
ſince this Somebody mult neceſſarily be 
the right heir of Adam, and conſequent- 
ly I muit have the honour of being re- 
lated to him. 

Our laborious neighbeurs and kinſ- 
men, the Germans, are not without their 


inventions and happy diſcoveries in the 


art of medicine; for laugh at 4 
wound through the heart, if they can 
but apply their powder of ſympathy— 
not to the wound itſelf, but to the (word 
or bullet that made it. 

Having now (at leaſt in my own opi- 


nion) fully proved the ſuperiority of 


the mcderns over the ancients in the art 
of healing, I ſhall proceed to ſome other 
particulars, in which my cotemporaries 
will as juſtly claim, and I hope be al- 
lowed, the preference. 

The ingeniovs Mr. Warburton, in 
his Divine Legation of Moſes, very juſt- 
ly obſerves, that hieroglyphies were the 
beginning of letters; but at the ſame 
time he candidly allows, that it was a 
very troubleſome and uncertain method 
of communicating one's ideas, as it de- 
pended in a gieat mealure on the writer's 
{kill in drawing, (an artlittle known in 
thoſe days; ) and as a ſtroke too much 
or too little, tov high or too low, might 
be of the moſt dangerous conſequence, 
in religion, bulinets, or love. Cadmus 
removed this difficulty by his invention 
of unequivocal letters; but then he re- 
moved it too much; for thoſe letters or 
marks, being the ſame throughout, and 
fixed alphabetically, ſoon became gene- 
rally known, and prevented that fecrecy 
which in many caſcs was to be wiſhed 
for. This inconveniency ſuggeſted to the 
ancients the invention of cryptography 
and ſteganography, or a myſterious and 
— 
of which none but correſponding parties 
who had the key could decypher the mat- 
ter. But human induſtry ſobn refined upon 
this too; the art of dec yphering was diſ- 
covered, and the ſkill of the decypherer 
baffled all the labour of the cypherer. 
The ſecrecy of all literary correfpond- 
ence became precarious, and neither bu- 
ſineſs nor love couid any longer be ſafely 
truſted to paper. Such, for a conſider- 


able time, was the unhappy ſtate of let- 
ters; till the Beau Monde, an inventive 
race — found out a new kind of 
cryptogra or ſteganography, un- 
known to the — and free from 


e way of writing, by the help 
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ſome of cheir inconveniencies. Lovers 
in general made ui of it; contro ver ſial 
vyriters commonly; and mininters of ſtate 
ſometimes, in the moſt important dil- 
patches. It was writing in ſuch an un- 
intelligible manner, and with ſuch ob- 
ſcurity, that the correſponding parties 
themſclves neither underſtood, nor even 
gueſſed at cach other's meaning; which 
was a molt effectual ſecurity againſt all 
the accidents to which lettcrs are liable 
by being either miſluid or intercepted. 
But this method too, though long pur- 
ſued, was allo attended with tome 
inconveniencics. It frequently pro- 
duced mittakes, by ſcattering falte 
lights upon that friendly darknets, fo 
propitious to bufinels and love. But 
our inventive neighbours, the French, 
have very lately removed alli theſe incon- 
ventencies, by a happy diicovery of a 
new kind of paper, as pleaüng to rhe 
eve, and as conducive to the diipatch, 
the clcarnefs, and, at the fame time, the 
ſecrecy of all literary correſpondence. 
My worthy friend Mr. Dodiley lately 
brought me a fample of it; upon which, 
if I miitake not, he will make very con- 
filerable improvements, a3 my country - 
men often do upon the inventions of 
other nations. 
conjectured to be the ground-work and 
principal material of a tender and pat- 
ſionate letter from a fine gent!eman to a 
nne lady; though in truth it might very 
well be the whole letter itſelf. At the 
top of the firit page was delincated a 
lady with very red cheeks, and a very 
large hoop, in the faſhionable attitude of 
knotting, and of making a very genteel 
French curtſey. This evidently ap- 
pears to ſtand for Madam, and ſaves 
the time and trouble of writing it. At 
the bottom of the third page was painted 
a very fine well- dreſſed gentleman, with 
his hat under his left-arm, and his right- 
han upon his heart, bowing molt re- 
ſpecttully low; which finale figure, by 
an admirable piece of brachygraphy, or 
Mort-hand, plainly conveys this deep 
ſenie, and (tan:ls inſtead of theſe many 
words—* 1 have the honour to be, with 
© the tendereſt and warmett ſentiments, 
Madam, your moſt mviolably at- 
tach d, faithful humble lervant. The 
margin cf the paper, which was about 
half an inch broad, was very properly 
decorated with all the emblems of tri- 
umphant beguty, and tender fuffcring 


paſſicna. Groups of lilies, roſes, pearls, 


This ſheet of paper I 
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corals, ſuns, and ſtars, were intermĩced 
with chains, bearded ſhafts, and bleed - 
ing hearts. Such a ſheet of paper, I 
contets, ſeems to me to be a compleat 
letter; and I would adviſe all fine gen- 
tlemen, whole time I know is precious, 
to avail themſelves of this admirable m- 
vention: it will ſave them a great deal 
of time, and perhaps ſome thought; and 
I cannot help tiunking, that were they 
even to take the trouble of filling up the 
pair with the tendereſt ſentiments of 
their hearts, or the moſt ſhiving flights 
of their fancy, they would add no energy 
or delicacy to thoſe types and ſymbols of 
the I:dy's conquetts, and their own cap- 
tivity and tuffermgs. 

Theſe blank letters (if 1 may call 
them fo, when they convey ſo much) 
will mock the jealous curivtity of ku: - 
bands and fathers, who will in vain hold 
them to the fire to elicite the ſuppotcd 
; ice of lemon, and upon whom they 
may afterwards pats for a piece of inno- 
cent plcaſantry. 

The dullett of my readers muſt, I am 
fore, by this time be aware, that the 
utility of this invention extends, Mut alia 
mutandis, to whatever can he the ſub · 
ject of letters; and with much leſs trou- 
ble, and much more ſecrecy, propriety, 
and elegancy, than the old way of writ- 
ing. 

25 painter of hut moderate {kill and 
fancy may in a very ſhort time have 
reams of ready-paintec paper by him to 
ſupply the demands of the ftateſman, the 
divine, and the lover. And I chink it 
my duty to inform the public, that my 
good friend Mr. Dod ſley, who has long 
complained of the decay of trade, and 
who loves, with a prudent regard to his 
own intereſt, to encourage every uſeful 
invention, is at this time learning to 
paint with the moſt unwearied diligence 
and application; and I make no doubt, 
but that in a very little time he will be 
able to furnith all forts of perſons wit] 
the beſt ready-made goods of that kind. 
I warned him deed againlt providing 
any for the two learned profeſſions of the 
law and phyſic, which I apprehend would 
lie upon his hands: one of them being 
already in poſſcſhon (to {peak in their own 
ſtile) of a more brachygraphical, cryp- 
tographi-al, and fteganographical ſecret, 
in writing their Warrants ; and the other 
not willingly admitting brevity, m any 
ſhape. Otherwiſe, what mnumerable 
ins of parchment, and lines of writing, 


might 
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might be ſaved in à marriage-ſettlement! 
For inſtance, if the firſt fourteen or fif - 
teen ſons, the ſuppoſed future flue, 
lawfully to be begotten of that happy 
marriage, and upon whom the ſettle- 
ment is ſucceſſively made, were to be 
painted every one a ſize leſs than the 
other upon one ſkin of parchment, in- 
ſtead of being enumerated upon one 
hundred, according to priority of birth, 
and ſeniority of age; and moreover the 
elder, by a happy pleonaſmus, always 
to take before, and be preferred to the 
younger! But this uſeful alteration is 
more to be wiſhed than expected, for 
reuions which I do not at preſent think 
proper to mention. 


I am ſenſible that the government may 
poſſibly object, that T am ſuggeſting toit's 
enemies a method of carrying on their trea- 
ſonable correſpondences with much more 
ſecrecy than formerly: but as my inten- 
tions are honelt, I ſhould be very ſorry 
to have my loyalty ſuſpected; and when 
I conſider the zcal, and at the fame time 


the ingenuity of the Jacobites, I am 


convinced that their letters in this new 
method will be ſo charged with groves 
of oaken boughs, white roſes and thiſtles 
interwoven, that their meaning will not 
be obſcure, and conſequently no danger 
will ariſe to the govergment from this 
new and excellent invention. 


Ne XXV. THURSDAY, JUNE 21, 1753. 


Have the pleaſure of informing my 

tair corre{pundent, that her petition 
contuned in the following 4ctter is 
granted. IT with I could as eaſily re- 
lore to her what ſhe has loft. But to 
a mind hike her's, fo elevated! fo har- 
monized! time, and the confcic uineſs 
of ſo much purity of intertion, will 
bring relief. It mult always afford her 
matter of the moſt pleaſing reflection, 
that her foul had no participation with 
her material part in that particular act 
which ſhe appears to mention with fo 
tender a regret. But it is not my inteu- 
tion to anticipate her ſtory, by endca- 
vouring to c»nivie her. Her letter, 1 
hope, will caution all young ladies of 
equal virtue with herſelf againſt that ex- 
cels of complaiſance, with which they 
are ſometimes too willing to entertain 
their lovers. 8 8 


TO MR. FITZ-A DAM. 
Sta, 


1 Have not the leaſt ill-will to your 

friend Mr. Dodiley, whom I never 
faw in my life; but I addreſs myſelt to 
your equity and good- nature, for a ſmall 
ſhare only of your favour and recum- 
mendation in that new and valuable 
branch of trade to which you have in. 
formed the public he is now applying 
himielf, SS which I hope you will not 
think it reaſonable that he ſhould mo- 
nopolize: I mean that admirable, ſhort, 
and ſecret method of communicating 
ene's ideas by ingenious emblems and 


repreſentations of the pencil, inſtead of 
the vulgar and old method of letters by 
the pen. Give me leave, Sir, to ſtate 
my caſe and my qualifications to you: 
I am ſurc you will decide with juſtice. 
J am the daughter of a clergyman, 
wit), having had a very good living. 
gare me a good education, and left me 
no furtunc. I had naturally a turn to 
reading and drawing: wy father en- 
couraged and aſſiſted me in the one, al- 
lowed me a matter to inſtruct me in the 
other, and I made an uncommon pro- 
greſs in them both. Mrv !;-art was ten- 
der, and my ſentiments were delicate; 
perhaps too much ſo for my rank iu 
life. This diſpoſition led me to ſtudy 
chiefly thoſe treaſures of divine honour, 
ſpotleſs virtue, and refined fentimenty 
the voluminous romances of the laſt cen- 
tury; ſentiments from which, I thank 
Heaven, I have never devinted. From 
a ſympathizing loftneſs of foul, how 
often have I wept over thete affecting 
dittreffes! How have I ſnart i the pangs 
of the chaſte and lovely Mariamne, upon 
the death of the tender, the faithful 
Twidates! And how eas my indigna- 
tion been excited at the unfaithful and 
ungenerous hiſtorical mifreprclentations 
of the gallant firſt Brutus, who was un- 
douhtediy the tendereſt lover that ever 
lived! My drawings tous the fame ele- 
gant turn with my reading. I painted 
all the mott moving and tender ſtories 
of charming «vid's Metamorphoſes g 
not without ſometimes mingling my 
tears with my 1 1 jome 
* 
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fans of my own painting to ſome ladies 
in the neighbourhood, who were pleated 
to commend both the execution and the 
deſigns. The latter I always took care 
ſhould be moving, and at the ſame time 
wreproachably pure; and I found means 
even to repreſent, with untlemiſked de- 
licacy, the unhappy paſſion of the un- 
fortunate Paſiphac. With this turn of 
mind, this ſottneſs of foul, it will be 
ſuppoled that I loved. I did fo, Sir; 
tenderly and truly I loved. Why ſhould 
I difown a paſſion, which, when clari- 
fied as mine was from the impure dregs 
of ſenſuality, is the nobleſt and molt 
generous ſentiment of the human breaſt? 
O! that the falſe heart of the dear de- 
ceiver, whoſe perfhdious vows betrayed 
mine, had been but as pure !-— The 
traitor was quartered with his troop of 
dragoons in the town where I lived. 
His perſon was a happy compound of 
the manly ſtrength ot a hero, and all 
the ſofter graces of a loyer; and 1 
thought that I diſcovered in him, at firtt 
ſight, ail the courage and all the tender- 
nets of Oroondates. My figure, which 
was not bad, it ſeems pleaſed him as 
much. lie ſought and obtained my ac- 
quaintance. Soon by his eves, and 
ſoon after by his words, he declared his 
__ to me. My buches, my con- 
uſion, and my ſilence, too plainly ſpoke 
mine. Guud gods! how tender were 
| his words! how languiſhirgly foft his 


eyes! with what ardour did he pref: my 


hand! a trifling liberty which one can- 
not decently refuſe, and for which re- 
fuſal there is no precedent, Sometimes 
he addreſſed me in the moving words of 
Varanes, ſometimes in the tend-r accents 
of Caſtalio, and ſometimes in the warmer 
language of Juba; for he was a very 
good ſcholar. In fort, Sir, a month 
was not paſt before he preſſed for what 
he callei a proof of my pathon. I 
reembled at the very thought, and re- 

ronched him with the indelicacy of it. 
i. perſiſted ; and J, in compliance with 
cuſtom only, hinted previous marriage: 
he urged love; and I was not vulgar 
enough to refuſe to the man I tenderly 
loved the proof he required of my pal- 
fon. I yielded, it is true; but it was 
to ſentiment, not to delve. A feu 
months gave me zeaton to ſuſpect that 
his paſſion was not quite fo pure; and 
within the year the perfidious wretch 
eonvinced me that it had deen meraly 
ſenſual; for upon the removal eg his 
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troop to other quarters, he took a cold 
leave of me, and contented himſelf with 
ſaying, that in the courſe of quarters he 
hoped to have the pleaſure ſome time or 
other of ſeeing me again. You, Mr. 
Fitz-Adam, if you have any elegancy 
of ſoul, as I dare ſay you have, can 


better gueſs, than I can expres, the ago- 


mes I felt, and the tears I ſhed, upon 
this occaſion ; but all in vain—vain as 
the thouſand tender letters which I have 
written to him ſince, and to which I have 
received no aniwer. As all this paſted 
within the courle of ten months, I had 
but one child ; which dear pledge of my 
firſt and only love I now maintain at 
the expence of more than half of what 1 
have to ſubſiſt upon myſelf. 

Having now, as I hope, prepared 
your compaſſion, and proved my quali- 
fication, I proceed to the praver of my 
petition; which ie, that you will be 
pleaſed to recommend me to the public, 
with ail that authority which yon have 
ſo juſtly acquired, for a thare of this 
new and beneficial branch of trade: I 
mean no farther than the juſt bounds to 
which the female province may extend. 
Let Mr. Dodfley engrofs all the reſt, 
with my bett withee, Though I Hy it, 
I believe nobody has a clearer notion of 
the theory of delicate ſentiments than I 
have; and I have already a conſidſerable 
ſtock in hand of theſe allegorical and 
emblcmatical paintings, applicable to 
almoſt every ſituation ia which a woman 
of ſenſe, yirtue, and delicacy, can find 
herſelf. I induiged my fancy in paint- 
ing them, according to the various diſ- 
poſitions of mind which my various for- 
tunes produced. I think I may ſay, 
without vanity, that I have naade con- 
ſiderable improvements in the celebrated 
map of the Realms of Love in Clelia. I 
have adorned the banks of the gentle and 
cryſtalline Tender with ſeveral new vil- 
lages and groves; and added expreſſion 
to the pleaſing melancholic groves of 
lighs and tender cares. I have whole 


quires, painted in my happier moments, 


of hearts united and crowned, flutterin 
Cnpids, wanton zephyrs, conltant — 
tender doves, myrtle bowers, banks of 
jeſſamine and tuberoſr, and ſhady groves. 
Thete will requme very little filling up, 
if any, from ladies who are in the tranſ- 
ported ſituation of growing loves. For 
the forſaken and complaining fair, with 
whom, alas! I too fatally ſympathize, 
I have tender willows drooping over 
murmuring 
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murmuring brooks, and gloomy walks 
of mourntul cypreſs and folemn yew. 
In ſhort, Sir, I either have by me, or 
will forthwith prove, whatever can 
convey the moſt perfect ideas of elegant 
_ friendſhip, or pure, refined, and ſenti- 


mental paſſion. But I think it neceſ- 


fary to give notice, that if any ladies 
would expreſs any indelicate ideas of 
love, or require any types or emblems 
of ſenſual joy, they muſt not apply to, 
Sir, your moſt obedient humble fer- 
vant, 

PARTHENISSA. 


NV XXVI. THURSDAY, JUNE 28, 1753. 


IMPLICITY is with juſtice 

eftcemed a ſupreme excellence in all 
the performances of art, becauſe by this 
quality they more nearly reſemble the 
productions of nature; and the produc- 
tions of nature have ever heen account- 
ed nobler, and of a higher order, in 
proportion to their Simplicity. Hence 
ariſes (if the ladies will permit me to 
philoſophize a moment) the ſuperior 
excellence of ſpirit to matter, which is 
evidently a combination of many par- 
ticles ; whereas the firſt is pure, un- 
compounded, and indiviſible. 

But let ns deſcend from lofty ſpecu- 
lations, and uſeicfs metaphyſics, into 
common life and familiar arts, in order 
more fully to diſplay the beauties of a 
Juſt Simplicity, to which the preſent 
age ſcems not to pay a proper regard in 
various inſtances. 

Nothing can be more tireſome and 
nauſeous to a virtuoſo of a true judg- 
ment and a juſt eve in painting, than 
the gaudy glitter cf florid colours, and 
a vaſt profuſion,of light, unſubdued by 
ſhade, and undiverſified with tints of 
a browner calt. It is recorded, that 
ſome cf the capital pieces of Apelles 
were wrought in four colours only. 
This excellent artilt invented alto a kind 


of darkening varniſh, that might temper 
and chattiſe all dazzling ſplendour and 


unneceſſary glare; and might give, as 
Pliny expreſſes it, a modeſty and au- 
ſterity to his works. Thoie who have 
been unaccuſtomedl to the bett models, 
are uſually at firſt more delighted with 
the productions of the Flemiſh than the 
Italian ſchool; and prefer Rubens 0 
Raphael, till they feel by experience, that 
luſcious and gay colouring defeats the 
very end of the art, by turning the at- 
tention from it's principal excellencies; 
_ is, from Truth, Sunplicity, and De- 

gn. 

If theſe obſervations are rightly found- 


ed, what ſhall we ſay of the taſte and 
judgment of thoſe who ſpend their lives 
and their fortunes in collecting pieces, 
wl.ere neither perſpeftive, nor propor- 
tion, nor conformity to nature, are ob- 
lerved; I mean the extravagant lovers 
and purchaſers of China, and Indian 
ſcreens. I faw a ſenſible foreigner aſto- 
niſhed at a late auction, with the exorbi- 
tant prices given for theſe Splendid De- 


formities, as he called them, while an 


exquiſite painting of Guido paſſed un- 
noticed, and was ſet aſide as unfaſhion- 
able lumber. Happy ſhould I think my- 
telf to be able to convince the fair con- 


noiſſeurs that make the greateſt part of 


Mr. Langford's audience, that no ge- 


nuine beauty is to be found in whimti- 


cal and grote!que figures, the monſtrous 
offspring of wild imagination, undirected 
by nature and truth. 

It is of equal conlequence to obſerve 
Simplicity in architecture as in painting. 
A multiplicity of minute ornaments, a 
vaſt variety of angles and cavities, cluſ- 


ters of little columns, and a crowd ot 


windows, are what «liſtinguiſh Meannets 
of Manner in building from Greatnets, 
that is, the Gothic from the Grecian; 
in which every decoration ariies from 
neceſſity and uſe, and every pillar has 
ſomething to ſupport. | 


Mark how the dread Pax TuxON ſtande, 
Amid the domes of moitern hands! 

Amid the toys of idle ſtate, 

How ſimply, how ſeverely great 


ſays the celebrated author of the Ode to 
Lord Huntingdon. Nothing, theretore, 
offends me more, than to behold the re- 
vival of this barbarous taſte, in ſeveral 
villas, temples, and pleature houſes, that 
diſgrace the neighbourhood of this me- 
tropolis. Nay, fometimes in the front 
of the ſame edifice, to find a Grecian 
plan avulte: ated and defiled by the un- 

| natural 
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natural and impure mixture of Gothic 
WililliicS. 


Def »;8 1/t piſcem mul er fSerm:la ſupcend. 
Hor. 


Wi.-:ver conſiders the lateſt importa- 


tions of mu and muſicians trom Italy, 


will be convin ed that the modern ma- 
foers of tut country nave loſt that beau- 
tin! Simplicity which is generally the 
© nment of cyery muſical compoſition, 


a which rally dirnified thoſe of thagr 
F eeſors. They have intro:ced to 
r cate di ritons, wild variations, 
2 „ setidlons, Without any ap- 
Fr ar ſiog either from the 
5 "7 ether incident, that 
i the compoltr ſeems 
© ET © the err than to 


please the zu ent; id ht of dhe Per- 
former, to mme his ex cut on rather than 
bis zpett on. it is from thule motives 
that ite. aer is often confounded, but 
not d.. ted, with ſu ien and unnatu 
tal tranit ons from the wy, and retures 
© kK as unnamal as the troankitns 
thom:!elves 5 witile Patho:, tie foul of 
Dufte, is ei her unkiuvn or ctally neg. 
kdted. Thoſe who have ſtidied tie 
works of Chrelli among the movin an- 
eren's, and Hande! in the preſent age, 
know that the molt affecting paſſages of 
the forncr owe their excellence to dim- 
Pircity node; and that the lter under— 
tans it ac well, and attends to it as 
much, though he knows when to intro- 
duce with propriety tnoſe niceties and 
refinements, which, for want of pro- 
printy, vr condemn in others. 

In every ſpecics of writing, whether 


we conſider ſtyie or ſentiment, Simpli- 


Zity is a beuvty. Tue perfection of lan- 
zuaze, ſays the great father of criticiſm, 
<aniits in it's being pertpicugus but not 
tow. A redundaney of metsphors, a 
heap of founding and florid epithets, re- 
more aliufons, ſudden flaſhes of wit, 


tively and epigrammatic turns, dazzle 


the imaginations, and captivate the minds 
of rulguar readers, who are apt to think 


re Smpl- manner unanimated and dull, 


tor want of being zcquamted with the 
mo.'ie!s of the great antique. Xenophon 


among tie Grecis, and Cælar among 


ze Romans, ave at once the pureſt and 
mott fap!e, as well as the moſt elegant 
writers, any age or nation can produce. 
Nulli exam ant, recti, & denuſti, omn; 
grnaiu cratisni, tanqugg Veſity, d- 


tracto. Among ourſelves, no writer hes 
perhaps made to happy and judicious 2 
mixture of plain aad figurative terms as 
Addiſon, who was the firſt that baniſhed 
from the Engliſh, as Boileau from the 
French, every ſpecies of bad eloquence 
and falle wit, and opened the gates of 
the Temple of Taſte to his feHlow-citi- 
Zens. 

It ſeems to be the fate of poliſhed na- 
tions to degenerate and depart from a 
S.mplicity of ſentiment. For when the 
firſt and moſt obvious thoughts have been 
pre-occupied by former writers, their 
fuccefiors, hy ſtraiaing to he original ang 
new, abound in tar-fe:ched ſentiments 
and forced conceits. Some late inſtances 
in men of gentus, for none but theſe are 
capable of committing this fault, give 
occaſtian to us to deprecate this event. 1 
muſt ad}, der this head, that fimpli- 
city of fable is an indiſpentable quality 


in every legitimate drama. We are too 


much enzmagyed with what is called in- 
true, bubriels, and buttie, in our plays. 
We art 0 {gnttcd with the thinneſs, that 
1, the un „apo. We mutt enrich 
t_witit-Epilvdes, or *under-charadcrs; 
and we never coutler how much our 
attention is diverted and d-itrovell by 
different obiects, and our pity divided 
and weakened by an intiicate multipli- 
city of even's and of perions. The 
Atheaans. ti: reture, who could reliſh to 


ſimple a plot as that of the Philoctetes of 


Sophocles, had certainly either more pa- 
ticuce or more goad ſenſe, I will not deter- 
mine which, thanmy preſent countrymen. 
If we raile our thoughts to a ſubject 
of more importance than writing, I 
mean dreſs; even m this fublme ſci- 
ence, Simplicity ſhould ever be regarded. 
Tt might be thought preſumption in me, 
to cenſure any part of Mifs 1s drets 
lat night at Ranclagh; yet T could not 
help condemning that protutiun of or- 
nament, which violated and deftroyell 
the unity and 7» 77 (4 technical term 
borrowe:! from th- toil tie) of ſo accom- 
pliched a hyure, | 
Fo finith my panegyric on Simpli- 
city in a nanner that I Know is agree- 
able to my lar readers, I menn with a 
i roke of morality, I would obſerve, that 
if this quality was venerated as it ought to 
be, it would at ce baniſh from the earth 
all artifice and treachery, double-deal- 
ing, and deceit. Let it therefore be eſta- 
blithed as 2m im, That Simplicity is of 
equal im pc! tance in Morals and in 1 
— 
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Ne XXVII. THURSDAY, JULY 5, 1753. 


TO MR. FITZ ADAM. 
SFR, 


HE forming ſeparate focieties, in 

order to ex-rote the gre :t duty of 
telt mortification, feems to me to be 
ene of the molt general and prerail- 
ing tendencies in human naive. For 
even in thote countries, where the 
freedom of the laws, or the ill ex cution 
of them, or the licentioninets of man- 
ners, has given a fort of public lanction 
to a lels ſevere diicipline, in England it- 
elf, what numerous ſectaries have ſlub- 
bited upon this dilpolitivn of the human 
mand? 

It is upon this principle that the va- 
rious and oppolite tenets of duferent 11 1- 
tems are built. Mahomet, Contucius, 
and other religious law-givers; the 
tounders of larger focieties, or ſmaller 
commug-ties, have availed themfelves 
of this bias in the mind of man; which, 
at one time or other, is ſure to raw hun 
with more than ordinary torc-. 

It ambition occupies, it love mo- 
nopolizes, if indolence ftup:fes, if li- 
terature amuſes, if pride expands, 
or humility condenſes the immortal 
ſpirit of man; if revenge atninares, 
if a lofter ſentation moli;fcs, if titles 
aunihilate, if domeitc ches engage, 
if dreſs and equip ge pe leis the divine 
mind of women; ihete patſions will, 
fuoner or later, molt certainly fub- 
tide iu both, and give place to that im- 
puiſe which begets various kinds of 
mortified communirics in different climes 
and countries. Hence ſuch multitudes, 
in a neighbouring country, pats the lait 
periods of their lives in the monattic {-- 
verities of the ſtricteſt devotion; and 
hence it like wiſz is, that we fee ſuch 
numbers in our own country expole 
themielves to midnight damps at Van, 
hall, and to be prefled to death by well- 
drelic] mobs at routs. 

Indce't, the more we conider the hu- 
man {pecics, from the rude lavage up 10 
the molt polithed courtier, the more we 
mall be pertuaied of this general tenden - 
cy in our natures to acts of voluntary 
mortification. 

But what puts this matter out of all 
doubt, is, the erection of three Motalte- 
ries, within many of cur memorie in 

—_- 


the molt conſpicuous parts of this great 
me tropol is. 

I hope your country Proteſtant read- 
er3 will not be too much alarmed; I can 
aſſure them that they pry no Peter- 
pence. They are formed at pretent of 
locieties compoled entirely of males; but 
we hope it will not be long before they 
either open the arms of their commun - 
ties for the reception of females, or that 
the Jadies, excited by their example, and 
animated by the fame principles, will 
form ſeminaries for their own tex, and 
that ſome departing matron may be pre- 
viil-d upon to found a charity for this 
purpole. 

For the furtherance of ſo defirable 2 

community, it may not here be impro- 
per to oft-r a legal cute to be inferred 
in any lit wil: or tettament, viz. © I, 
© A. B. ipiniter or dowager, being tired 
* of all men, and having no mortal to 
whom I huve rcafon to wiſh well; have 
ing ſettled a competent proviſion «#1 
my bnds, dogs, and cats, do leave die 
{um of pounds, tow: ed 
erecting à building, an the eftab £th- 
mg a {vciety for the following purpo- 
ſes, &c. &c. &c.? 
Now, as toon as a {ſufficient ramber 
of holy liters fl be colletted, I think 
they cannot do mc re wilery tha to form 
ther new femurry upon the multel of 
one of thote three great Mo: riteries ſo 
lately tounded; nor would I advife them 
to vary much from thyje plans, as the 
differere: of tale and female will al- 
ways be, to tlwie wi contempla - 
things profeundiy, a { giticient badge ct 
diſtiv tion. | 

For the dir2$;on, therefore, of theſe 
future lady abheſlos, it will be necel.ary 
to give them ſome account of the thre- 
Moruſtic Socic res bafore- mentioned; 
which will ap;«ar to owe their rife en- 
tirely to that 11's Love of ſeparate clan- 


GH M a a 6 „ 


ſip and elf mort cation, which, 


according ta my prownt maxim, is 
univerſally implanted in the human 

breaſt. | 
There are f:.v women of faſhion who 
have not heard of Ilarry the Eighth; 
many of them are perfectly well ac- 
uainted with that glorious fountain 
rom which the Reformation firſt ſprung, 
which produced the diſſolution of papal 
monaſte:ies; 
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monaſteries; till ſome years ago, a little 
round well-{poken man erected a large 
monaſtery neu Covent Garden, where a 
drotherhond vas toon formed. Ire he 
dealt out indulgences of all forts, and 
extreme (good internal) unctions. 

But it happened, for diverſe reaſons, 
that the aforeſuid diſtrit was not thought 
f.» proper a ſituation; upon which a new 
Convent was built near the court-end 
of the towvng the monks removed to it, 
and from that day have taken upon them- 
elves the name of White Friars, 

The difficulty of being admitted into 
This pious ſeminary, and the neceffory 
qualifications for that purpoſc, are tut} - 
cently known, But how tev-re 18 their 
abſtinence! For whereas other devout 
orders in other countries do not forup'e 
to indulge themtelves with the whote- 
teme diet of plain fiſh, vegen es, and 
eil; it is the ettablithel rule of this or- 
&r, not to admit of any ewtible Hut 
what ſimple nature nohors, wand til the 
texture of it's parts is fo tar l'y tran ſul. 
ttantared, that it cannot come under the 
denomination of fith, floh, or good 
tecl-herring. 

To fuch a degree Lkewiſi has their 
i d it of mort ifi ation card them, that, 
b- ſenlible that the mott real indu! 
Ze c the moit natural and ho mogen al 
cer ige to the conttiimtion at man, is 
pure limpid element; they hav: therefore 
baniſhed that delightful liquid from thr 
meals, and freely expotec theme ves 
even to the molt excruciting toftures, 
by daily {valiowing certain P11 ns of 
various k;vds, the ill eff. ts ot which o 
the human body are well known; and for 
their farther penance, they have acopted 
nauſeous mediemal waters for their mi- 
terabic inky diwk. 

Bud it is in tha dead time of the night, 
when the herd of ewdrnary mortais repule 
from their labour+, that theſe desotces 
perform their great tt acts of icf trve- 
rity; for the conduct of which they 
have three or four eſtabliſhed ricnais, 
compoted by the celebrated Father 
Hoyle. 

This famous ſeminary, like that of 
fome colicges, is divid-d into ſenior and 
junior fellows. The juniors, to a cer- 
tain n1wunhey at a tune, not content with 
their ordinary acts of probation. exert a 
molt extraordinary effort of devotion, 

Inagining that the mortification of 
the bady alone is not ſuthcient for the 


pious gratification of their exaited zcal, 


and conſidering how meritorious it 
would be to extend the ſame ſeverity to 
the faculties of the mind, they have at- 
tuncd ſuch a ſpiritzal domination over 
the foul, as to be able to renounce all 
it's moſt pleaſing emotions, and to vive 
it up, withont remorſe, to be torture! by 
the moſt painful vicitfitnides of Hope and 
Fear, Such is tte wonderful effet of 
long habit, unwraned excrcite, and ab- 
(tracted vigis! 6 

In order to facilitate this toilſome pe- 
nance, and to enabie themſelves totally 
to !iblye ail ideas whatfoever, which 
have no connection with thole two- pal- 
toms, they have contrived inceſſantly to 
to! about two cubical figures, which are 
1% deviied as to hx the attention by 
certain myitica} characters to one or 
cher of the atforeſaid pathons : and thus 
they will tit for miny hours, with only 
the lg of one large taper in the micidie 
of th» altar, in the molt exuitite and 
convulſixe ag, onies of the moit truly mor- 
tied and rehgious penitents. In thort, 
neither the Iudian nor the Chinete bon- 
zus, nor the Italian or Spanith viſtona- 
ries, in all their varons difltortions and 


_ penances, come up to tele. Ard here, 


by the wav, I cannot but remark with 
pieature the great talen's of my coun- 
trymen fer carrying every thing they 
undertaxe to greater pertc&tion than 
anv other ration. 

The tecond of theſe ſeminaries was 
founded upon the model of the firſt, and 
conſiſts of a number of Grey Friars, 
remarkable for à rigorous abſtinence 
and inclefatig ie devotion. They jult 
preſer ve their beings with a little choco- 
late or tea. They are dedicated to the 
great St. George; and are diſtinguiſhed 
by the compoſure of their coumenances, 
and their extraordinary taciturnity. 

The third order is that of St. James; 
the members of which are know by the 
appellation of the Scarict Friars, It 
conſiſts of a multitude of brothers, who 


are not near {o {rict as the two former 


orders; and is tikely to become vaſtly nu- 
merous, under the antpices of it's grent 
patron, whole bulk is adorned by jollity 
and govd-humonr; and who is moreover 
very {trxtiy a good liwer. 

Now, Mr. Fitz- Adam, let me atk 
you whether theſe three laudable initi- 
tutions are not plainly owing to that 
principle which I have aſſigned in the 
beginning of my letter? For what other 
motive cauld prompt men to forſak e 
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their own elegant houſes, to ſacrifice do- 
mettic and conjugal ſatis actions, to 
negle& the endearing rites of hoſpita- 
lity, in order to cloifter themſelves among 
thole, with whom they can have no 
connection, but upon the aforeſaid prin - 
ciples? 


But fince ſuch is the general bent of 


the human mind, it is become a fit ſub- 
je ct for the World to conſider by what 
methods thele Semir.uies may be fo 
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multiplied as to comprehend all ranks 
and orders of men and women. And 
if fifty new churches were thought few 
enough to keep pace with the zeal of 
good Queen Anne's days, I believe, Mr. 
Fitz- Adam, you will not think five hun- 
dred large manſions of the kind I am 
ſpenking of, will be tov many for the 
preſent. | 
I am, yours, &c. 


J. T. 


Ne XXVII. THURSDAY, JULY 12, 175% 


— PAUCI DIGNOSCFRE POSSUNT 
VERA BONA, ATQUE ILLIS MULTUM DIVERSA. Juv. 


T is a common obſervation, that 
though happineſs 1s every man's 
2.m, and though it is generally purſued 
hy a gratification of the predominant 
paſſion, vet few have acuteneſs enough 
ro 41tcover the points which would ef- 
fectually procure the long-ſought end. 
One cannot but wonder that ſuch in- 
tenſe application as molt of us beſtow on 


tze cultivation of our favourite deſires, . 


thould * leave us ignorant of the molt 
eſſential objects of our ſtudy. For my 
part, I was fo early convinced of the 
truth of this obſervation, that, inſtead of 
ſearching for what would contribute 
moit to my own happineſs, I have ſpent 
great part of my life in the ſtudy of what 
may extend the enjoyment of others. 
This knowiedge, I flatter myſelf, I have 
diſcovered, and ſhall diſcloſe to the 
world. I beg to be attended to: I beg 
mankind will believe that I know bet- 
ter than any of them what will aſcertain 
the felicity of their lives. I am not go- 
ing to impart fo great (though fo often 
revealed) a ſecret, as that it is rel'gion 
er virtue: few would believe me, fewer 
would try the recipe. In ſpite of the 
philoſophy of the age, in ſpite of the 
gravity of my character, and of the de- 
erncy which I hope I have hitherto moſt 
ſanctimoniouſly obſerved, I muſt avow 
my perſuaſion, that the ſenſual pleature 
of LOVE is the great cordial of life, and 
the only ſpecific for removing the anzie- 
tics of our paſſions, or for ſupporting 
the injuries and iniquities which we ſuf 
fer from thoſe of other men. 

Well! ſhall I be told, and is this 
* your admirable diſcovery ? Is this the 
s Arcanum that has eſcaped the pe- 


© netration of all enquirers in all ages? 
© What other doctrine has been taught 
* by the moſt ſenſible philoſophers ? 
Was not this the text of the ſermons 
© of Epicurus? Was not this the theory, 
and practice too, of the experienced 
© Alcibiades? What other were the te- 


© nets of the ſage Lord Rochelter, or of 


© the miſſionary Saint Evremont?” It is 
very true; and a thouſand other founders 
of ſects, nay, of religious orders, have 
taught, or at leaſt practiſed, the ſame 
doctrines. But I pretend to introduce 
ſuch refinements into the ſyitem of ſen- 
ſuality, as ſhall vindicate the diſcovery 
to myſelf, and throw at a diſtance the 
minute philoſophers, who (if they were 
my forerunners) only ſerved to lead the 
world aſtray. | 

Hear then in one word the myſterious 
precept! * Young women are nat the 
proper object of ſenſual love: it is the 
© MATRON, the HOARY FAIR, who can 
© give, communicate, infure happineſs.” 
I nught enumerate a thouſand reafons 
to entorce my doctrine; as the fickleneſs 
of youth, the caprices of beauty and it's 
tranſient ſtate, the jealouſy from rivals, 
the diſtraction from haviny children, the 
important avocations of drefs, and the 
infinite occuyations of a pretty woman, 
which endanger or divide her ſentiments 
from being always fixed on the faithful 


lover; and none of which combat the 


affections of the grateful, tender, atten- 
tive MATRON. But as one example is 
worth a thou {and reaſons, I ſhall recom- 
mend my plan by pointing out the ex- 
treme happineſs which has attended ſuch 
diſcreet heroes as are commemorated in 
the annals of love 7 having 2 

| their 
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their hearts at ancient ſhrines; and I ſhall 
clearly demonſtrate by precedents, that 
ſeveral ladies, in the bloom of thear 
WRINKLES, have inſpired more laſting 
and more fervent paſſions than the 
greateſt beauties who had ſcarce lott ſight 
of their teens. The fair young creatures 
of the preſent hour will forgive a pre- 
ference which is the refult of deep me- 
ditation, great reading, and ſtrict im- 
partiality, when they reflect that they can 
ſcarcely contrive to be young above a 
dozen years, and may be old for fifty or 
pᷣxty; and they may believe me, that af - 
ter forty they will value one lover more 
than they do twenty now; a ſenſation of 
Happinets which they will find increaſe 
as they advance in years. I cannot but 
obſerve with plcaſuce, that the legiſlature 
itſelf ſeems to coincide with my way of 
thinking, and has very prudently enact- 
ed, that young ladies ſhall not enter fo 
early into the bonds of love, when they 
are incapable of reflection, and of all 
the ſerious duties which belong to an 
union of hearts. A {ſentiment which, 


indeed, our laws ſeem always to have 


had in view; for unleſs there was im- 
planted in our natures a ſtrong tempta- 
tion towards the Jove of Eiderly wo- 
men, why ſhould the very fit prohibi- 
tion in the table of contanguinity forbid 
a man to marry his Grandmother? 

The firtt heroine we read of, whoſe 
charms were proof again} the miuries cf 
time, was the accompliſhed Sarah: I 
think the moſt moderate computations 
make her to be ninety, when that wan- 
ton monarch Abimelech would have 
undermine:\ her virtue, But as doubt- 
leſs the obiervance of that virtue had 
been the great foundation of the conti- 
nuance of her beauty, and as the rigid- 
nels of it rather exempts her from, than 
expoirs her as an obj. & of my doctrine, 
I shall ſay no more of that lady. 

Helen, the beautiful Helen, if there 
is any truſting to elaſſic pariſn- regiſters, 
was fouxicore when Paris ſtole her; and 
though the war laſted ten years atter 
that on her :ccount, Monſteur Homer, 
who wrote their romance, dves not give 
any hint of the galiant ycung prince 
having thewed the leaſt decay of piflion 
or ſymptom of inconſtancy a fidelity 
which, in all probability, was at leaſt us 
much owing to the experierce of the 
dame, and to her knowiedge in the re- 


fnemems of pleaſure, as to her bright 


eyes, unfaded complexion, or the ever- 
laſting lilies and roles of her cheeks. 

I am not clear that length of years, eſpe- 
cially in heroic minds, does not increaſe 
rather than abate the ſentimental flame. 
The great Elizabeth, whoſe paſſion for 
the unfortunate Earl of Eſſex is juſtly a 
favourite topic with ali who delight in 
romantic hiſtory, was full ſixty-eight 
when ſhe condemned her lover to death 
for ſlighting her endearments: and if 
I might inſtance in our own ſex, the 
charming, the meritorious Antony, was 
not far from ſeventy before he had 1 
much taſte as to ſacrifice the me iner paſ- 
hon of ambition, nay, the world itſelf, 
to love. 

But it is in France, that kingdom fo 
exquiſitely judicious in the afiurs of 
love, from whence we may copy the arts 
of happineſs, as well as their other dif- 
coverics in pleaſure. The monurchs of 
that nation have more than once taught 
the world by their example, that a fine 
woman, though pait her grand climac- 
teric, may be but juſt touching the me- 
ridian of her charms. Henry the Se- 
cond, and Louis the Fourteenth, will be 
for ecer memorable for the paſſions they 
io long ter for the Ducheſs of Valenti- 
nei, and Midame de Maintenon. The 
tormer, in the heat of youth and pro- 
ſpe of empire. became a ſlave to the re- 
ſpectable attractions of Diana de Pct. 
ters, mans years after his injudicious 
Jaiher bal quited the poſſeſſion of her 
on the hilv apprehenſion that ſhe was 
growing old: and, to the laſt moment of 
his life and reign, Henry was a con- 
ſtant, jealous adorer of her ſtill ripening 
charms. When the age was over-run 
with aſtrology, ſuperſtition, bigotry, and 
notions of necromancy, King Henry 
ſtill doliaed a woman, who Had not only 


married her grand-davghicr, then a ce- 


lebrated beauty, but who, if any other 
prince had reigned, was ancient enough 
to have come within the deſcription of 
forcery: fo little do the vuigar diſtin- 
guiih between the ideas of an ol witch 
and a fine woman. The paſſion of the 
other monarch was no lefs remarka' le, 
That hero, who had gained fo many 


batiles by proxy, had preficted in perfon 


at ſo many tournamenta, had raiſed fuck 
water-works, and hed ſuch ſtreams of 
heretic biood; and, whick was ſtill more 
glorious, had enjoyed to many of the 
nueſt women in Europe; was at laſt cap- 
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tivated hy an old governante, and ſighed 


away whole years at the feet of his ve- 


nerahle miſtreſs, as ſhe worked at her 
tent with ſpectacles. It Louis le Grand 
vas not àa judge of pleaiure, who can 
pretend to be? If he wis, in favour of 
what age did he give the golden apple? 

I ſhall cloſe my catalogue of ancient 
miitrefſes with the renowned Ninon 
L*Encles, a lady whoſe life alone is ſuf- 
ficient to inculcite my doctrine in it's 
utmoſt force. I ſhail fay nothing of 
her numerous conqueſts for the firſt half 
ot her life: ſhe had wit, youth, and 
beauty, three ingredients which will al- 
ways attract filly admirers. It was not 
tul the fifty-Hxth year that her ſuperior 
merit diftinguiſhed ittelf; and from that 
to her ninetieth, ſhe went on improving 
in the real arts and charms of love. How 
unfortunate am I that ſhe did not live 
a few years longer, that I might have 


hal the opportunity of wearing her 


chains! It was in her fifty-fixth year 
that the Chevalier de Villiers, a natural 
ſon whom the had had by the Comte de 
Gerze, arrived at Paris from the pro- 
vinces, where he had bern elucated 
without any knowledge of his real pa- 
rents. H faw his mother, he fell in 
love with her. he increaſe, the vehe- 


moence ef his paſſion, gave the greaicit 


diſuiets to the atteftionate matron. At 
laſt, when nothing but a diſcovery of 
tic truth could put a ſtop, as ſhe thought, 
to the linpetuoſity of his attempts, the 


carried him into her bed-chamber.. 
Here my readers will eafily conceive the 
tranſports of a young lover, juſt on the 
brink of happineſs with a charming miſ- 
treſs near threeſcore! As the adventurous 
youth would have puſhed his enter- 
prizes, ſhe checked him; and, pointing 
to a clock, fail—* Raſh boy, look 
there! at that hour, two-and-twenty 
years ago, I was delivered of You in 
© this very bed! It is certain fact, that 
the unfortunate, abaſhed young man, 
flew into the garden, and fell upon his 
ſword. This cataltrophe had like to 
have deprived the age of the moſt ac- 
compliſhed miſtreſs that ever adorned 
the Cytherean annals. It was above 
twenty years before the afflicted mother 
would litten to any addrefles of a tender 
nature. At length the polite Abbe de 
Gedoyn preſſed and obtained an aſſigna- 
tion. He came, and found the enchant- 
ing Ninen lying on a couch, like the 
grandmother of the Loves, in the moſt 
gallant diſhabille; and, what was ſtill 
more delightful, diſpoſed to indulge his 
utmoſt withes. After the moſt charm- 
ing endearments, he aſked her, but with 
the greateſt reſyect, why ſhe had fo long 
deferred the completion of his happineſs ? 
—* Why,” replied ſhe, © I muſt confels . 
it proceeded from a remain of vanity: 
© I did pique myſelf upon having a lover 
© at paſt FOURSCORE, and it was but 
© yeſterday that I was EIGHTY com- 


6 pleat.” 
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TO MR. FITZ-ADAM., 


SIR, 
Troubled you ſome time ago with an 

account of my diſtreſs, ariſing from 
the female part of my family. I told 
you that, by an unfortunate trip to Parts, 
my wife and daughter had run flark 
French; and I wiih I could tell you now 
that I am perfectly recovered; but all I 
can fav is, that the violence of the ſymp- 


toms feems to ahate, in proportion as 


the cloaths that inflamed them wear out. 

My preſent misfortune flows from a 
direct contrary caule, and affetts me 
much more ſeniibly. The little whims, 
affectations, and delicacies, of ladies, 
may be both ridiculous and diſagree- 
able, eſpecially to thoſe who are obliged 


to be at once the witneſſes and the mar- 
tyrs of them; but they are not evils to 
be compared with the obſtinate wrong- 
headednefs, the idle and illiberal turn of 
an only ton; which is unfortunately my 
caſe. 

I acquainted you, that in the educa- 
tion of my ſon I had conformed to the 
common cuſtom of this country, (per- 
haps I conformed to it too much and too 
ſoon;) and that I carried him to Paris, 
from whence, after ſix months ſtay, he 
was to go upon his travels, and take the 
uſual tour of Italy and Germany. I 


thought it very neceſſary for a young 


man (though not for a young lady) to 
be well acquainted with the languages, 
the manners, the characters, and the 
conſtitutions, of other countries; the 
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want of which I experienced and la- 


mented in mylelf. In order to enable 
him to keep good company, I allowed 
him more than I conid conv-nicntly at- 
ford; and I truſted him to the care of a 
"$54 governor, a gentleman of {ume 
tearning, good. ſenſe, _ d nature, and 
good-manners. But how crucliy I am 
diſapp inted in all theſe hopes, what fol- 
lows will inform vou. 

During his ſtay at Paris, he only fre- 
quented the worit Engl company 
there, with whom he was u. mags en- 
gaged in two or three crape, which the 
credit and the Seod-vntute of the Eng- 
lich ambaſſador helped him out of. He 
hired a low Irith wench, whom ke drove 
about in a hired chaiſe, tothe great ho- 
nour of himſelf, his famiiy, and his 
country. He did not learn one word of 
French, and never ſpoke to i renchinan 

or Frevchwoman, excepting tome vul- 
giv aw] injurious epithets v hich be be. 
ſtowed upon them in very plain Engiiih, 
Hi: governor very honettly informed me 
of this conduct, which ne tried in vain 
to reform, and adviſed ther removal to 
Italy, which accordiugly T immediately 
ordered. His behaviour there willi a; p- 
peur in the ti ueſt light; to vou, by hos 
own and his goveraor 's lait letters. to 
me, of which I here give you faithful 
copies. 


ROME, MAY THE 3d, 1753. 

315, 
I* the fix weeks that I paſſed at Flo- 
rence, and the week I itiyed at Ge- 
noa, I never had time to write to you, 
being wholly taken up with ſecing 
things, of which the moſt remarkable 
is the fteeple of Pit; it is the eldeſt 
thing I ever faw in my life; it ſtands all 
awry ; I wonder it does not tumble 
down. I met with a great many of my 
countrymen, and we live together ver I 
fociub'y. I have been here now 2 month, 
and will give you an account of my way 
of life. Here are a great many very 38ree- 
able Engliſh gentlemen; we are about 
nine or ten as {mart Bucks as any in 
England. We conſtantly breakfait to- 
gether „and then either go and ſee ſichts, 
or drive about the outlets of Rome in 
chaiſes; but the herf*s are very bad, and 
the chaiſes do not foliow weil. We 
meet before dinner at the Engl coffee - 
houſe, where there is a very good bil- 
Fard-tabie, and very 1 company. 
Frum thence we go and dine together 


manner of ſervice to Me. 
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by turns at each other's lodgings, Then 
utter a chcartul glais of clarei, (for we 

have made 1 fiſt to get ſome here) we 
go to the cee. houſe again; from thence 
tv ſupper, and to to bed. I do not be- 
lieve that thete Romans are a bit like the 
old Romans; they are a parcel of thin- 
gutted, ſniveling, cringing dogs; an T 
verily believe tha! our fet could chraſh 
forty of them. We never go among 
them; it would not be worth while: be- 
ſides, we none of us peak Italian, and 
none of thoſe Signurs peak Engliſh; 
which ſhews what fort of telluws ther 
are. We ſaw the Pope go by tether 
day in a procefſion; but we r: iolved 
allert the honour of Ol Englud; 

we neither howed nor pulled off 2 
hats to the old rogue. Froviſtons and 
liquor are but bad here; anc, to fas the 
tt uth, [ have not had one thorough ma 
meal's meat se J left England. No 
longer ago than laſt Sunday we wanted 
to have a good prumb-pudding; but we 
fornd the materials difficult to provide, 
and were ob]: 7c t to get an Engliſm fout- 
min to make it. Pray, Sir, let me 
coint home; ier I cannot find that one 
is a jot the | ctter for lecing ali thele out- 
janchiſh places and people. But if you 
w.'l not let me come back, for God's 
fike, Sir, t:ke away the impertinent 
Meuunſeer you fent with me. He is 2 
conſiderable expence to You, an ct no 
All the Eng- 
I: here luugh at him, he is ſuch a prig. 
Ile thinks humlelf a tons gentlem, an, and 
1s always plaguing me to go into fo- 
re'gn companies, to lcan foreign lan- 


Zu ges, and to get foreign manners; as 


it I were not to live and die in Old E 2.2. 
Lund, and as it good Engliſh acquaiat- 
ance * not de much more uleful 
to me than outlandiſh ones. Dear Sir, 
grant me this requeit, and you ſhall ever 
nnd me your molt dutiful ton, 


G. D. 


The following 1s a very honeſt and 
ſenſibie letter, which I received at the 
lame time from my ſon's governor. 


ROME, MAY THE 2d, 1753, 

SIR, | 
Taink myfelf obliged in con'cience 
to intorin you, that the moncy you 
are pleaſed to ailow me for my attend- 
ace upon your fon is aviolutely thrown 
away; fiace I fiad, by melancholy ex- 
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perience, that I can he of no manner of 
ule to him. I have tried all poſſihle 
methods to prevail with him to aniwer, 
in ſorne degree at leait, your good in- 
tentions in ſending him abroad; but all 
in vain: and in return for my endea- 
vours, I am either laughed at or inſult- 
ed. Sometimes I am called a beggarly 
French dog, and bid to go hack to my 
own country, and ext my frogs; and 
tometimes I am Manier Ragout, and 
told that I think nyſe a very fine gen- 
tieman. I daily repreſent to him, that 
by ſending him abroad you meant that 
he ſhould learn the languages, the man— 
ners, and chara ters, of different coun- 
tries; unc that he thoul! add to the clal- 
tical eue tion which vou had given him 
at hane, a knowledge of the world, 
and the gentcel eaſy manners of a man 
of ialliun, which can oniv be acquired 
by frequenting the best companies 
abroad. To winch he oniv 2ntweis me 
wich a ſneer of contempt, and tays, /0 
be-lilie-ye, ha! T would have connived 
at the common vices of vcuth, if they 
bad been attended with the leaſt degree 
of d:cen-y or refinement; but I muit 
not conceal from you that your ſon's 
are of the loweſt and muſt degrading 
kind, and avowed in the molt public 
and indecent manner. I have never 
been able to perſuade him to deliver the 
leitzrs of recommendation which you 
procured him; he ſays he does not de- 
fire to keep ſuch company, TI advited 
him to take an Italian maſter, which he 
fatly refuſed, laying, that he ſhoul4 have 
time enough to learn Italian when he 
went hack to England. But he has 
taken, of himfcif, a muſic-maſter to 
teach him to play upon the German: flute, 
upon which he throws away two or turee 
hours every day. We ſpend a great 
deal of money, without doing you or 
ourſelves any honour by it; though your 
fon, like the generality of his country- 
men, values hm{elf upon the expence, 
and looks upon all foreigners, who are 


not able to make fo conſiderable a ove, 


as a parcel of beggars and ſcoun«rels; 
{peaks of them, and if he ſpoke to them, 
would treat them as ſuch. 

If I might preſume to adviſe vou, 
Sir, it mould be to order us home forth- 
witaz. I can aſſure you that your ſon's 
morals and manners will be in much 
leſs danger under your own inſpection 
at home, than they can be under mine 
abroad; and I defy him to keep worſe 
Engliſh company in England than he 


now keeps here. But whatever you may 
think fit to determine concerning him, 
I mutt humbly int:it upon my own dif- 
miſſion, and upon leave to aſſure vou in 
perion ot the reipect with which I have 
the honour to be, Sir, your, &c. 


I hzve complied with my ſon's requeſt, 
in — of his governor's advice; 
and have ordered him to come home im- 
mediately. But what mall I do with 
him here, where he is but too likely to 
be encouraged and countenanced in theſe 
liberal and ungentleman-like manners ? 
My cate is furely molt ſingularly un- 
fortunate; to be plagued on one fide by 
the polite and elegant foreign follies of 
my wite and daughter; and on the other 
by the unconforming obttinacy, the low 
vulgar cxceſſes, and the porter-like man- 
ners of my ſon. 

Perhaps my misfortune may ſuggeſt 


to you tome thoughts upon the methods 


of cducaion in general, which, convey- 
ed to the public through your paper, 
may prove of public uſe. It is in that 
view ſingly that you have had this ſe- 
cond trouble from, Sir, your moit hum- 
blc tervant and conſtant reader, 


R. D. 


Lallcw the caſe of my worthy corre - 
ſpondent to be compaſſionate, but 1 
cannot poſſibly allow it to be ſingular. 
The public places daily prove the con- 
trary too plainly. I confeſs I oftener 
pity than blame the errors of youth, 
when I reflect upon the fundamental 
errors generally committed by their pa- 
rents in their education. Many totally 
neglect, and many mittake it. The an- 
cients began the education of their chi] - 
dren by forming their hearts and their 
manners: they taught them the duty 
of men and of citizens; we teach them 
the languages of the ancients, and leave 
their morais and manners to ſhift for 
themſelves. 

As for the modern ſpecies of human 
Bucks, I impute their brutality to the 
negligence or the fen lneſs of their pa- 
rents. It is obſer ved in parks, among 
their betters, the real Bucks, rhat the 


molt troubleſome and michievous aie 


thoſe who were bred up tame, fondled 
and fed out of the hand, when fawnc, 
They abuſe, when grown up, the indul- 


gence they met with in their youth; and 


their familiarity grows troubleſome and 
dangerous with their horns. 


N 
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No XXX. THURSDAY, JULY 26, 1753. 


Am indebted for my paper of to day 

to the ſcrupulous prety of one of my 
fair correſpondents; and to the nnd-- 
ſerved, though not uncommon, diſtreſſas 
of another. My readers will, I hope, 
forgive me the vanity of publiſhing the 
compiiments paid me in thele letters, 
when I aſſure them, that I had rather 
what I write ſhould have the approba- 
tion of a ſenſible woman, than that of 
the graveſt and molt learned philoſopher 
m England. 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 


91a, 
HE can dour which fhines fo con- 
{p.cuouſly in your writings, the 
deference you expreſs towards the lite- 
rary productions of women, and the 
entccl turn you give to every ſtroke of 
Five on our foibles, have encouraged 
me to offer a few female thoughts on 
the arbitrary power of faſhion ; or, as 
it is more properly aud politely render- 
ed, Tate. 

I am not learned enough to define the 
meaning of the word, much leſs am I 
able to tell you all the different ideas it 
conveys; but according to it's common 
acceptation, I find that it is applicable 
to every affectation of ſingularity, whe- 
ther in drefs, in building, in furniture, 
or in diverſions; and the farther we {tray 
from decency or propriety in this ſingu- 
Hritv, the nearer we approach to Laſte. 

The prevalence of the Chineſe taſte 
has been very humourcufly attacked in 
one of your papers; and the greater 
prevalence of the Indian taſte among ns 
women, I mean the taſte of going un- 
covereil, has? been as happily treated in 
another. But there is a taite at preſent 
totally different from this laſt, the im- 

ropriety of which can hardly, I think, 
— eſcaped your obiervation, though 
it has your cenſure. It is the taſte of 
attending divine ſcrvice, and of per- 
forming the mott ſacred duties of our 
religion, with a hat on. However 
wifl.ng this may be deemed in itſelf, I 
cannot but conſider it in a ſerious light: 
and have always, for my own part, re- 
futed complying with a faſhiva which 
ſeems to declare in the obſervers of it a 


want of that awful reſpect which is due 
to the Creator from his creatures. 

If temporal n.onarchs ate to be tervect 
with ar mncovered hend; I mean, if the 
cer ny of uncovering the beat be 
coniider } and expected by the higher 
powels as a mark of reverence and ho- 
milicy; iurelv reafon will tuggeit thut 
the Supreme Over All ſhould be ap- 
pronched and ſ{upplicate} with at leut 
equal vensration: yet, ſtran ge as it may 
appear to the more thinking part «F cir 
ſex, this unconth ſtate of being hatte 
prevails in aimoit all the chusches in 
town and country; matrons of fixty 
adopt ing the thoughtlets whim of g. 
in their teens, and each endzuvouring 
to counts nance the other in this ide 
tranfureſſion againtt the laws of decency 
and decorum. | 

Favour me, Sir, either by inſerting 
this ſhort letter, or by giving ſome can - 
did admonitions on the ſubiect after 
your own manner. I am acquainted 
with many of your female reade! s, and 
am aſſured that your frequent remarks 


upon their moſt faſhionable follies will 


have a proper effect. R-proofs are never 
fo efficacious as when they are tempere:{ 
with good-humour; a quality which 15 
alwavs to be found in the lucubrations 


of Mr. Fitz Adam; among whoſe ad- 


mirers F beg to be numbered, and am, 
Sir, your humble fervant, 
CLARISSA. 


12 whom, Sir, ſhould the injured 

fly for redreſs, but to him who has 
made the World his province? You will 
not, Jam jure, be offended at my tak - 
ing this liberty: the Spectator was not 
ahove receiving and publiſhing the epiſ- 
tles of the female ſex; nor will you, 
Mr. Fitz- Adem, who are writing in 
the cauſe of virtue, diſdain the corre- 
ſpondence of an innocent young crea- 


ture, who ſues to you for conlolation 


in her affliction, and for reproof of one 
who has broke through all rules of ho- 
nour and morality. I wil! make no 

farther preface, but proceed. 
My name and circum{tances I need 
not acquaint you with; let it ſuffice that 
I aus 
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I am the daughter of a gentleman, and 
that my education has been ſuitable to 
my birth. It was my misfortune to be 
left at fifteen without a father; but it 
was with a mother, who in my earlieſt 
infancy had fown the ſeeds of religion 
and virtue in my heart; and I think I 
may without arrogance aſſure you, that 
they hare not been thrown away upon 
unprofitable ground. After this great- 
eft of loſſes we retired into a country 
village, ſome f-v miles from town; and 


there it was, Sir, that I firſt knew to 


he wretched. 

We were viſited in this village by a 
young gentleman, who, as he grew in- 
timate in the family, was pleaſed to 
flatter me with an affection, which at 
firſt I did not imagine to be real— 1 
onght to have told you that his fortune 
was independent, and himſelf neither 
fool nor coxcomb. Young as I was, 
fome little ſhare cf experience told me, 
that gentlemen at his age imagine it a 
moſt material branch of politeneſs to 
pretend love to every pretty woman they 
fall in company with: but indeed, Mr. 
Fitz-Adam, I had a heart that was not 
to be c:ught by compliments. I cx1- 
mod his behaviour with the frictett 
attention; not a gram of portral!ty er 
telt- love, at leaſt I imagined to, clouded 
my jvdgment; the flights of poztry and 
paſſion, ſo common in others, vive 
place, in him, to med: {ty and reſpect 43 
his words, his looks, were ſubſcrvicnt 
to mine; and every part of his con-luct 


femed to ſpeak the ſincerity of his love. 


The approbation of friends was not 
wanting; and every one expected that 
v ry little time would unite us to each 
other. 

For my own part, I built al! my 
10pes of happineſs upon this union; ann 
1 iattered mytelf, that by an obedient 
and affectionate behaviour I might make 
the life of him I fincerely and virtuouſly 
love as happy as my own. But it was 
not to be! Some common occurrence 
occaſioned our ſ-paration;z he parted, 
izemingly with the greateſt regret; aſk- 
ed and obtained permiſhon to write; 
but ſome months elapſed without my 
feeing or hraring from him. Eve 
excuſe that partiality could fugoef#, I 
framed in his favour ; but I had ſoon 
more convincing proofs of his neglect 
of me than either his abſence or his ſi- 
I-nce. On his return, mſtead of apo- 


logizing for his bchaviour, inſtead of 


accounting for his remiſſneſs, or of re. 
newing the ſubject of all our converſa- 
tions, he appeared gloomy and reſerv- 
ed ; or whenever he inclined to talk, it 
was in the praiſes of ſome abſent beauty, 
or in ridicule of marriage, which he aſ- 
ſured me it ſhould be many, many years, 
vefore any one ſhould prevail with him 
to think of ſeriouſly. With many ſuch 
expreſſions, and a few careleſs viſits, 
during a ſhort ſtay in the country, he 
took his leave with the formality of a 
ſtranger, and 1 have never ſeen him 
ſince. Thus, Sir, did he cancel an 
acquaintance of two years ſtanding ; the 
greateſt part of which time he had em- 


ploved in the moſt earneit en leavours to 


convince me that he loved me. 

If could accuſe myielf of any act of 
levity or imprndence in my behaviour 
to this gentieman, the conſciouſneſs of 
ſuch hehaviour would have prevented 
me from complaining ; but J appeal to 
his own heart, as well as to all that 
know me, (an be and others who read 


this letter will know from hon it 


comes) in vindication of my conduct. 
Yet, why {hoald I flatter mylelf that 
you will take an notice of hat I write? 
This injuſtic | complain of is no new 
one; it nas been felt by thouſands; or 
if it had not, | have no invention to 
give entertainment to my ſtory, or per- 
haps to make it inter-ſting to any but 
my own famiiy, or a few female friends 
why love me. They will thank you 
for it, and be obliged : and to make it 
uteful to your readers, tell them in your 
own words and manner, ( {or I have no 
one to correct What I write) that the 
crneleſt action a man can be guilty of, 
is the robbing 2 young woman of her 
aff-tions, with no other detign than to 
abandon her. Teil them, Sir, that 
thyuugh the laws take no cognizance of 
the fraud, the harbarity of it is not leſ- 
lened: for where the procts of an injury 


are ſuch as the law cannot poſſibly alcer- 


tain, or perhaps might ove! look if it 


could, we claim from honour and hu- 


manity protection and regard. 

How hateful, Mr. Fitz -Adam, among 
my own fex, is the character of a filet 
Yet men feel not the pangs of diſap- 
pointed love as we do. From ſuperio- 
rity of reaſon they can reſent the injury, 
or from variæty of emplovments can for- 
get the triff r ho inflicted it. But with 
us it is quite other viſe; we have no oc- 
cupations to call off our attention from 


diſappoirtment, and no laſting reſent- 
ment in our natures (I ſpeak from ex- 
perience) againſt him who has betrayed 
us. | 

Let me add a word more, and I will 
have done. If every gentleman of real 
accompliſhments, who has no ſerious 
deſign upon the heart of a woman, would 
avoid being particular either in conver- 
Ation or in the civil offices of good- 
breeding, he would prevent many a fi- 
lent pang and ſmothered ſigh. Id is, I 
am ſure, from a contrary behaviour, 
that many a worthy young creature is 
kurried to her grave, by a dilcale not 
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mentioned in the weekly bills, a broken 
heart. I am, with great ſincerity, Sir, 
your admirer and conſtant reader, 

W. S. 


I cannot diſmiſs this amiable young 
lady's letter, without obſerving, that 
the injuſtice it complains of will admit 
of the higheſt ag-ravation, if we con- 
ſicler that it is not in human prudence to 
guard againſt it. In caſes of ſeduction 
the frail one liſtens to her paſñons, and 
not to her reaſon; and a woman is made 
miſerable for ever, bv liſtening to an 
offer of being virtuouſly happy. 


Ne XXXI. THURSDAY, AUGUST 2, 1753. 


FALLIT TE INCAUTUM PIETAS ru. 


TO MR. FIFZ7-aDA\r, 
en, 
OU will be told at the cloſe of 
this letter the reafon why you are 
troubled with it. I ama clergyman; 


and one, I hope, who has hitherto, as 


near as tha imperfections of his nature 
would admit, performed the duties of 
his function. I hope alfo that I ſhall 
zive no offence by laying, that I have 
been more aſſiduous in teaching the mo- 
ral duties of Chriſtianity, than in ex- 
plaining it's myſteries, or in gaining the 
aTent of men's tongues to what their 
minds can have no conception of. The 
great duty of benevolence, as it was al- 
ways my ſecond care to inculcate, fo it 
was my ſecond delight to practiſe. But 
Jam conſtrained, by a fatal ſucceſſion 
cf experience, to declare, that I have 
been unhappy in the ſame proportion 
that I have been benevoient ; and have 
debaſed myſelf, as often as I have en- 
deavoured to raife the dignity of human 
nature. 

In the year one thonſand ſeven hun- 
dred and thirty-eight, when I was curate 
&f a par h in York, the following ar- 
ticle appcared in all the London news- 
papers. 

Tork, March 25th. This day 
* Willam Wyatt and John Sympſon 
© were cxccuted here for houſe-hreak- 
© mg. They behaved in a very peni- 
tent manner, but made no confeſſion. 
At the tree the hangman was intoxi- 


VinG. 


© cated with liquor; and ſuppoſing there 
were three ordered for execution, was 
going to put one of the ropes about 
the parton's neck as he ttood in the 
cart, and was with much difficulty 
prevented by the gaoler from ſo do- 
ing.” | 
This parſon, Sir, was mvſelf; and 
indeed every part of the article was li- 
terally true, except that the gaoler was 
equally intoxicated with the hangman, 
and that it was not till after the rope was 
forced about my neck, and the cart juſt 
going off, that the ſheriff's officers in- 
terfered and rectified the miſtake. 
Thus was I in danger of an ignomi- 
nious death by performing the duties of 
my office, and from a tender regard to 
the fouls of theſe poor wretches, watch- 
ing their laſt moments in order to ſoften 
their hearts, and bring them to a con- 
feſſion of the crime fur which they were 
to ſuffer. But the indienity effered to 
me at the gallows was not all. There 
are in York, Mir. Fitz- Adam, as well 
as in London, icofiers at the clergy ; 
and I afſure you, upon the veracity of 
my function, that I herdly ever walked 
the ſtreets of that city atterwards, with- 
out being fa':red by the name of the 
half-hanged parſon. | 
Time had ſcarcely taken eff the edge 
of this ridicule, when a worſe accident 
hefel me. It was my misfortune to 
ſend an advertiſement to the Daily Ad- 
vertiſer, ſctting forth, That if 2 young 
woman {whe happened, though I knew 
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it not, to be the moſt noted harlot u 

the rown, and who then kept a coffee- 
houſe in Covent Garden) would apply 
to the reverend Mr. W. B. (which 
was myſelf, and my name —_ at 
full length) at tie Blue Boar Inn, Hol- 
born, ſhe would hear of ſomething great- 
ly to her advantage. 

The occaũon of this advertiſement was 
literally thus. The young woman in 
queſtion had formerly been a ſervant at 
York, and had been baſely and wicked- 
ily ſeduced by her maſter 5 who, dyin 
2 few years after, and feeling the — 
remorſe for ſo injurious an act, was 
willing to make this unhappy creature 
all the atonement in his power, by put- 
ting privately into my hands a hundred 
pounds to be paid her at his deceaſe; and, 
25 he ſuppoſed her to be m ſome obſcure 
ſcrvice m London, he conjured me in 
the moſt folemn manner to find her out, 
and to deliver the money into hcr own 
hands. | 

It was to acquit myſelf of this truſt 
that I came up to town, and put the 
above-mentioned advertiſement into the 
Daily Advertiſer. The young woman, 
in conſequence of it, came the fame day 
to my inn; and having convinced me 
that ſhe was the real perſon, (though I 
wondered to ſee her fo fine a lady) and 
having received the donation with great 
modeſty and thankfulneſs, very obliging- 
ly invited me to a reſidence at her houſe 
during my ſtay in London. I made her 
my acknowledgments; and the more 
readily embraced the propoſal, as ſhe add- 
ed, that her houſe was large, and that 
the young ladies, her lodgers, (for ſhe 
ict lodgings, ſhe ſaid, to young ladies) 
were particularly pleaſed with the con- 
verſation of the clergy. 

I dined with her that day, and conti- 
nued till evening in the houſe, without 
the leaſt ſuſpicion of the occupation of 
it's inhabitants; though I could not help 
obſerving that they treated me with ex- 
traordinary frecdom, that their boſoms 
were uncovered, and that they were not 
quite ſo ſcrupulous upon certain occulions 
as our Yorkſhire young women: Hut as T 
lad never been in town before, and bad 
heard great talk of the freedom of Lon- 
don ladies, I conc!ited it was the fa- 
ſhionable behavicur; which, though I 
did not extremely like, I forbore, 
through good-manners, to find fault 
with. At about feven in the evening, 
a 4 was drinking tea with two of the 
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ladies, I was broke in upon by fome 
young gentlemen, one of whom happen- 
ed to he the ton of a near neighbour of 
mine at York; who, the moment he ſaw 
me, ſwore a great oath, That I was the 
honeſteſt parſon in England; for that 
the boldeſt wencher of them all would 
ſcruple to be fitting in a public room 
at a bawdy-houfe, with a brace of 
whores, without locking the door. 

A loud laugh, in which all the com- 
pany joined, prevented my reproving 
this young gentleman as I thought he 
deſerved; but the language and beha- 
viour of the ladies to theſe gentlemen, 
and their coarſe and indecent jeſts both 
upon me and my cloth, opened my eyes 
to ſee where and with whom IT was. 1 
ran down ſtairs with the utmolt precipi- 
tation, and early the next morning took 
horſe for York; where, by the aithduity 
of the above-mentioned young gentle- 
man, my [tory arrived before me; and I 
was ridiculed by half my acquaintance 
for putting myteif to the trouble and ex- 
pence ot a journey to town for a brace 
of wenches, when I mult undoubredly 
have known that a fcore of them at 
York would gladly have obliged me for 
half the money. | 

It was in vain for me to aſſert my in- 
nocence, by telling the whole ſtory; L 
was a ſecond time made ridiculous, and 
my function rendered uſeleſs in the place 
where I lived, by the punctual per form- 
ance of my duty, in religiouſſy obſerving 
the laſt requeſt of a dying friend. 

I quitted York ſoon after this laſt 
diſgrace, and got recommended, though 
with ſome diſñculty, to a curacy in Lin- 
colnſhire. Here I lived happily for a 
conſiderable time, and became the fa- 
vourite companion of the ſquire of the 
pariſh. He was a keen ſportſman, hearry 
in his friendſhips, bitter in his reſent- 
ments, and impiacable to poachers. Tt 
ſo happened, that from about the time 
of my coming to the parith, this gentie- 
man's park and the country about it 
were ſo ſnamefully robbed of harcs, that 
every body was exclaiming againſt the 
thick. For my own part, as I thought 
i my duty to detect knavery of every 
Kind, and was fond cf all occafiong of 
teſtifying my gratitude to my patron, I 
walked out early and late to discover 
this midnight robber. At laſt I fuc- 
ceeded in my ſearch, and caught him in 
the very act of laying his ſnares; and 
who ſhould he be but the game-keeper 

R of 
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of my benefaFor! This impudent fel- 
low, who {aw himſelf datected, had the 
addrete to cry out thiet firſt; and ferz- 
ing me by the collar, late as it was, drag- 
ged me to his maſter's houſe, I was 
really fo aſtoniſhed at his conſummate 
aſſurance, that I heard mytelf accuird 
without the power of ſpeaking; and as 
a farther proof of my gwlt, there was 
found, upon ſearching me, a great quan- 


tity of wire and other things, the ute of 


which was ſuihciently obvious, and 
which my wicked accuſer had artfully 
conveyed into my pocket, as he was 
Jeading me to my judge. 

To be as little prolix as I can, I was 
impriſoned, tricd, and convicted of the 
fat; and after having ſuffered the ut- 
mott rigour of the law, was obliged at 
laſt to take ſhelter in town, to avoid the 
thouſand iudignities that were offered 
me in the country. 

To particuluize every misfortune 


that has happened to me in London, 
would be to exceed the bounds of your 


paper. I ſhall only intorm you ot the 
occurrences of lat night. | 

It was paſt twelve when I was return- 
ing to my lodgings [rom viſiting a ſick 
friend. As 1 paticd along the Strand, 
hearchat a little diſtance from me the 
ſound of blows, and the ſcreams of a 
woman. I quickened my pace, and im- 
mediately perceived a very pretty young 
ereature vpon her knees, intreating a 
follier for mercy, who by the fury in his 


looks, ant his uplified cudgel, ſeemca de- 


rerm:ned t ſhew none. Common huma- 
nity, as wel! as a ſenſeof my duty, impel- 
led me to ſiep, and make my re monſtrance 
to this bar barous man. The effects of 
thete remonttrances were, that I ſoon 
after found myſelf upon the ground, 


awaked as it were from a trance, with 


my head broke, my body bruiſed, my 
pockets rifled, and the ſeldier and his 
lady no where to be found. 

Alas! Mr. Fitz-Adam, if this had 
been the oniv misfortune of the night, 
i had gone home contented; but I had 
a ſeverer one to undergo. I was com- 
f.rting myſelf as I waiked along, that I 
had ated the part of a Chriſtian in re- 
gard to theic wretches; when a loud cry 
of thizves and murder, and immediately 


From a principle of conſcience, knowin 


after it the fight of a gentleman ſtrug- 
gling with two ili-looking felluws, 
again alarmed me. All bruiſed and 
bloody as 1 was, I flew without heſita- 
tion to his afſi!tance; and being of an 
athletic make and conttitution, in a very 
few niunutes delivered him from their 
clutches; who, as ſoon as he ſaw himſelf 
at liberty, made the moſt natural uſe of it, 
by running away. I was now left to the 
mercy of two ſtreet-· robhers, as I thought 
them, both of whom had fo ſecurely faſt- 
ened upon me as to prevent my etcape. 
But while I was beginning to tell them 
that I had been already robbed, to my 
utter con fuſion they diſcovered to me 
that they were bailiffs; that they had 
arreſted the perſon whom I reſcued for 
thirty pounds; and that I mutt give ſe- 
curity for the debt, or go inſtantly to 
priſon. 

To come to the cloſe of my unhappy 
narration, they carried me to one of their 
houtes: from whence I ſent to the land- 
lord where I lodged, who, having fome- 
thing more than thirty pounds of mine 
in his hands, (ail that I an worth in the 
world!) was kind enough to bail me. 


that I had really made myſelf the debtor, 
J would have paid the money imme- 
diately, if it had not occurred to me that 
the gentleman whom I delivered would, 
upon reading theſe particulars in the 
World, be honourable enough to remit 
me the ſum I ſtand engaged for on his 
account. As ſoon as I fee this letter 
inſerted, I thall make myſelf known to 
Mr. Dodſley, to whom I deſire that the 
money may be paid: or, if the gentleman 
chuſes to come in perſon and diſcharge 
my bail, Mr. Doifley will be able to 
inform him at what place I may be 
found. 

I beg your immediate publication of 
this letter; and am, Sir, your moſt faith - 
tul ſervant, 

| W.B. 


P. S. I forbore to make any mention 
of watchmen in my account of laſt night, 
becauſe I faw nene. I ſuppoſe that it 
was not a proper time either for their 
waiking their rounds, or for appearing 
at their tands, 
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Ne XXXII. THURSDAY, AUGUST q, 1753. 


TO MR. FITZ ADAM. 
s, | 

Was greatly ſurprized, that when 

in a late p per you were diſplaying 
your knowledge in d ſcates, and in the 
ſeveral ſpeciſic for their cure, you 
mould be fo vey forgetiui as never to 
mention a malady, which at preſent is 
not e epidemical, but of the fouleſt 
and mo nvecerate kind. TI his malady 
is call! the learned, the Cacoethes 
Carrond!, and by the vulgar Ceiticiſm. 
It vo mere true that every man is 
born in din, than that he is born in 
Criticiſm. For may years, indeed, 
the itemper was uncommon, and not 
dangerous in 's coniequences; leidom 
Attac i 7 any '»K p!.i.vlophers and men 
of le ning wie from a ſedentary life 
and in ente app cation t hooks, were 
more en to it's nfluence than other 
mes, In time, by the tection of de- 
dicaiions, it begun to ipread itſelf among 
the Great, and trom them, like the gout, 
or a more noble ſiſtemper, it deſcended 
to the'r inferiors, till at laſt it has in- 
fected all rinks and orders of men. 

But as it is obſervable, that an inha- 
bitant of the fens in Lincolnſlir- is moſt 
liable to an ague, a Vorkſhireman to 
horle- ficaling, and a Suffexman io 
ſmuggling ; lo it is al o obtervable, that 
the perſons moſt liable to the contagion 
of Criticiſm, are young matters of arts, 
ttudents in the Temple, attorneys clerks, 
haberdaſhers prentices, and fine gentle- 
men. 

As I had long ago looked upon this 
diſtemper to be more particularly Erg- 
liſh than any other, I dete::in.ned, or 
the good of my country, whatever pa'ns 
it might colt me, to trace it to it's firſt 
principles; but it was not till very lately 
that my labours were attended with any 
certain ſucceis. I had diſcovered in ge- 
neral that the patient had ar acidity of 
blood, which, if not corrected in time, 
broke out into x kind of Evil, which, 
though no king's-evil, might poſſibly, 
I thonght, be cure:l by touching: but 
it occurred to me that the touch of an 
oak-ſaplin might be much mare eitica- 
cious than that of the ingenious Mr. 


. Carte's Somebody. A linen-draper's 


prentice in the ne:gubourhood happen - 


ing at that ume to be labouring vader 


. . G 1 2 
a ſevere fit, I hinted this my opinion to 
his maſter, wio immediately applied 
the touch; but I will not wrong my 
conſcience y boaſtmg of it's effect, 
having lcarnt that the lad was ſeen ſoon 
after at a certain coffee-honſe in the 
Strand in all the agonies of the dit- 
lemper. 

Untired by diſappointment, I conti- 
nued my ſcarches with redoubled dili- 
gence; and it is this day that I can fe- 
licitate my{cif, as well as thouſands of 
my countrymen, that they have not been 
in vain. 

The cauſe, then, cf this loathſome 
diſtemper is mo certainly Wind, T lis 
being pent in the bowels for ſome time, 
and tue rules of good breeding not per- 
mitting it, in public places, to take it's 
natural courſe, it immediately flies up 
into che hend; and after being whirled 
about for a While in that empty region, 
at length diſcharges itſelf with great 
violence upon the organ of ſpeech. This 
occaſions an involuntary motion in that 
member, which continues with great 
rapidity for a longer or ſhorter time, ac- 
cording to ihe power or force of the ori- 
gwal biaſt which ſet it in motion. This 
volubility, or rather vibration of tongue, 
is accompanied with certain unintelli- 
gibi tounds, which, like the barkings 


of perlens bit by a mad dog, are the 


m fatal proofs of the malignity of the 
temper. 

T'c late Doctor Monro, who was 
tong ago conſulted upon the caſe, gave 
it as his opinion, that it was a ſpecics of 
m:inefs. known among the Greeks by 
the name of xaxcIupic, and among the 
Romans by malevelentia. It is taid of 
that great an i humane man, that from 
his concern for thele poor creatures, he 
intended, if he hal hivell a little longer, 
to have propoled a new building for 
their reception, coniiguous to that in 
Moor fields; 11d as they are quite harm- 
lels things, would charitably have taken 
them under his own immediate care. 
The loſs of that eminent phyſician, were 
it from no other conſidetation, cannot 
but be lamented! as a public misfortune; 
his ſcheme being intened to prevent 
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the contagion of Criticiſm from ſpread- 
ing ſo unwerfally among his majeſty's 
ſubiefts. For there is one melancho- 
ly circumſtance attending this diſcaſe, 
namely, that :t is of quicker and more 
certain injection than the plague z being 
communicate, like yawning, to a large 
circle of compa: v in an inſtant of time; 
and (what is ſufficient confirmation ot 
the cauſe) the congregated vapour which 
is emitted at ſuch times, is more diſ- 
agreeable and cftenive than if it had 
taken it's proper and natural courſe, 

But the doctor's principal reaſon for 
conjecturing this diltemper to be mad- 
neſs, was it's being almoſt continually 
acted upon by external objects. Aman 
in the hydrophubia will be in agonies at 
the ſight of water or any liquid; and it 
is very wel! known, that perſons afflièt- 
ed with a Critici'm wil! be thñrown into 
equal agonies at the bght of a new hook, 
pamphlet, or poem. But the greateſt 
and moſt convulſive of all agonies are 
found to procced from the repreſentation 
of a new play. I have myteif obſerved 
upon this occaſion a mob of poor 
wretches ſending forth fuch diſmal 

roans, and ſuch piercing ſluieks, as 
— quite moved me: after this they 
have ſtarted up on a ſudden, and with 
all the fury of madmen have torn up 
the benches from under them, and put 
an entire ſtop to an entertainment, which 
to pay for a ſight of they have many of 
them borrowed the money from their 
maſters tills. 

That this has the appearance of mad- 
neſs, I cannot deny; yet I have ſeen a 
turkey-cock behave with equal fury at 
the appearance of a woman in a red pet- 
ticoat; and I have always imputed it to 
the fillineſs of the bird, rather than to 
any ditorder in his brain. 

But whether this be madneſs or net, 
the original cauſe is moſt infallibly 
Wind; ard to have diſcovered the cauſe 
of any diitemper, is to have taken the 
leading {ep towards effecting it's cure; 
which 1s indeed the ſole end and deſiga 
of this letter. | 

Wind, then, being the undoubted 
cauſe of that univerſal diſeaſe vulgarly 
knewa by the name of Criticiſm, the 
patient muſt enter into an immediate and 
regular courſe of Carminatives. The 
he:bs angelica, fennel, and camemile, 
will be extremely proper for his tea; 
and the feeds of ain, cummin, aniſe, 
carraway, coriander, or caidamum, 


ſhould never be out of his month, 
Theſe, by the content of all phyficians, 
are the great diſpellers of Wind. But 
that is not all, From w'ence have they 
their name ot Carminatives ? Not from 
this quality; here are no traces of ſuch 
an etymology : - but they are happily pot - 
ſeſſed of another and more excellent vir - 
tue; and that in ſo eminent a degree, 
as to take their name from it. This is 
the power of expelling all the pernicious 


effects of poetry, verſes, longs, Car- 


mina; all that farrago of trumpery, 
which is io ſtrangely jumbled together 
in the inteſtines of that miſerable invalid 
who labours under the weakneſs and 
ditorder of Criticiim. For it is a great 
miſtake in the learned, that theſe medi- 
cines took their Frame of Carminatives 
from the ancient jugglers in phyſic ac- 


companying their operation with verſes 


and icraps of poetry, by way of incanta- 
tion or charm; they certainly obtained 
this appellation from their wonderful 
power of cxpeiling that particular ſpe- 
cies of Wind which is engendered in 
the Critic's bowels by reading of plays, 
poetry, and other works of wit, too 
hard for his digeſtion. | 
That all perſons labouring under an 
habitual and obſtinate Criticiſm may be 
induced to enter into this courſe of Car- 
minatives, I can aſſure them with great 
certainty, that the operation of theſe 
medicines, notwithſtanding the prodi- 
gious diſcharge of crudities which they 
occaſion, is not attended with the leaſt 
ſickneſs to the patient him elf; he has 
indeed the appearance of a violent fit of 
the cholicy but, in reality, he has only 
the trouble of eructation: all the ſick- 
nels and nauſca utual in other cates of 
the like nature, being marvcllovtly, in 
this, travsferred to the by- ſtanders. 
But as all medicines have not equal 


effects on all conſtitutions; to this, 


though ſufncient in many caſes, may 
poſſibly be defective in a few: I have 
there fore in reſer ve a ſecret, which I may 
venture to pronounce will prove of great 
utility. It is this : let every man who 
is afflicted with this ſcrophulous diſeaſe 
immediately turn Author. And if it 
ſhould 10 happen (as it is not abſolutely 
impoſſible) that h:s compoſitions thould 
not be adapted to every body's tate, it 
will infallibly work ſo upon his ſtomach, 
as entirely to purge off thoſe indigeited 
particles to which all this foul wind was 
originally owing. For it is true to a 

| proverb, 
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proverb, that if vou hang a dog upon 
4 crab tree, he will never love veriuice. 
Jam, Sir, your moit humble tervanr, 


B. D. 


Lam forry, in one particular, to difF-r 
in opinion with my ingenious corre- 


ſpondent. But J cannot allow that a 
Critic's turning author will cure him of 
his malevolenct; having always fcund 
that the moſt difficult people in the 
wor le to be pleaſeu, are thoſe who know 
exherimentally that they want talents tS 
þieaſe. 


Ne XXXIII. THURSDAY, AUGUST 16, 1753. 


T has lain upon my conſcience for 
tome time, that I have taken no no- 
t;c-of thoſe of my corre{pondents, hole 
letters to me, for reaſons of ſtate, have 
been withheid from the public. Ses ral 
of theſe gentlemen have faveured me 
with their aſſiſtance from the Kkinceſt 
motves. They have diicovered that ! 
am growing dull, and have thereture 
very generouſly ſent me {ome of ther 
wn wit, to reitore me. to reputation, 
Yut as I am not ſure of a conſtant tup- 


piy of theſe brilliant epiſtles, I have 


deen cautious of interting them: know. 
ing that when once 2 bottle of clarct is 
let upon the table, people are apt to 
make faces at plain port. | 

There are other gentlemen to whom 
I am no lefs obliged. Thete hive taken 
it tor granted, tnat as I dechired in ny 
grit paper agunt meddiing with reli— 
sion, I mult certainly de an intiqel; 
upon which ſuppoſition they have bern 
rene to ower in upon me what they 
call their Free Thoughts: but thete 
thoughts, as I have hitherto given 
„o ailurances of my infidelity, are ra- 
tler too Free for this paper. And be- 
| tides, as I have always endeavoured to 
be nzw, I cannot conſent to publiſh 
any thing lo common as abuſe upon re- 
ligion. 

But the majority of theſe my private 
corre{pondents are politicians. They 
approve, they tell me, of my neutrality - 
at firſt 3; but matters have been lo ma- 
riged lately by thoſe in power, that it 
1s the part of every honeſt man to be- 
come an oppoſer. The compliments 
which theſe gentlemen are pleaſed to pay 
my abilities are the highett ſatis fact: on 
to me. Their letters do me the honour 
to aſſure me, that if I will but aſſert 
myſeif, the miniſtry mutt do exactly as 
would have them; and that the next 
general election will certainly take what- 
ever turn Þ have a mind to give it. 


Jam verv far from denving that 1 
have all this power; but | have ever 
been of opinion that it is greater to 
{ive than to deſtroy : tor which reaſon 
I am willing to continue the preſent ad- 
winiſtration aA litile longer; though at 


the Cunc time I malt tage the ltere of 


declaring, that if I find the poputar 
clamours aganlt a late act of parliament 
to he true, namelv, that it will defeat 
all the prophecies relating ta the diſper- 
tian of the Jews; or hat the New Teſ- 
tament is to he thrown our of our Bibles 
and Common-prayer books; or that a 
general ciremmention is certainly to take 
place oon after the me-ting of the new 
prritamert; 1 hay, when theie things 
are fo, I ſhall molt afluredly exert my- 
lelt as becomes a true-born Engliſh- 
man. | 

I confels very freely that I had con- 
ceive:l tome hiflike to he marriage bill; 
having hren affurcd by the maid- ſervant 


where I lodge, that after the 25th day 


of neut: March, no young woman could 
be married without taking her B:ble- 
oath that the was worth fifty poun ls. 
But as I have read the bill fince, and 
have found no fuch clauſe in it, I am 
tolerably well ſatisfied. _ 

To thule of my correſpondents who 
are angry wich me for not having en- 
deavoured to inculcate ſo:ne ſerious no- 
vel in every one of theſe papers, I ſhall 
juſt take notice that I am writing eſſays, 
and not ſermons. But though I do not 
avowedly once a week attack envy, 
malice, and uncharitableneſs, I hope 
that a paper now and then written with 
pleofantry and go0d-humour, though 
it {ſhould have no direct moral in view, 
may ſo amuſe and temper the mind as 
to guard it againſt the approaches of 
thoſe tormenting paſſions. There is no- 
thing truer than that bad ſpirits and ill- 
humour are the parents of miſery and 
miſchief; he, therefore, who can lead 


the- 
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the imagination from gloom and v1- 
pours to obfects of chearfulnels and 
mirth, is 2 uietu} member of focicty, 

H1ving now diſcharged my corlcience 
of its hurthen, I ſhall cloſe this paper 
wit! letter winch I received yelt rdvy 
by the penn polt. I intert it here 70 
ſhew, that a late very fortous effay of 
mine, evicuined for the fiipport ani 
delight of In lies in vears, has done real 
harm; white others, of a graver nature, 
and withont 2 moral, have been per- 
f Aly inoffenſive. 


TO MR. FIT Z-ADAYMY, 


SIR, 


FH AT vou have been the occaſon 
of miſery ton innocent woman s 
as true, as hat I hope I may acquir you 
of any evil intent.on. Yeu have indeet 
mill. | nie, but it is another who has 
ro 196 Vet, if 1 had not led 


me. 


my utm-olt enleavcurs, and pract ed 


every net art to get redrets from this 
unjuſt perſon, I theuld neither define 
nor deſerve 2 place in your paper. 

Rut alas, Sir! While Ian pictacing 
my fat ſtory, through a too modett re- 
luctance to begin it, T am fearful that 
you will miitake me for ime cradulous 
young Creature who has vir! ( tp Hep 
honour to ber: vying man. Indecd, Mr. 
Fitz-Adam, I am no fuch p-rfon, be- 
ing at preſent in my hftv-n<th year, 
an having always entertain mich an 

verſion to impuriy, as to be ready 10 
die with ſha me even of my very terms, 
when they have ſomeiin's happened to 
tend that wav. But how has my virme 
becn rewarded! —I wil cornce2) nothing 
from you, Sir, though my chezks are 
glo wing with ſhame as well as indig- 
nation. —I am wronged, barbarou ly 
wronged, and will complam. | 

The hand that is now penning this 
letter was three tedious weeics ago given 
at the altar io the moiſt vnwortny of 


men. F:r;ive me, Sir, a momen''s 
pauſc I cannot think of What I 1 


, 
without cxclaiming, in the bitternett of 
my heart, how cruelly 1 am diluppointe 
ed! I vill be particular in my relation. 

My father was a country gentleman 
of a good eſtate, which hy his death, 
that happened near two niontws 9 30, 
dovolved to me as hi only chill. It 
was matter of wonder to onr neigiitbonrs, 
that a perlon fo agreeableas I was thou ht 


i 2 
Seas 


to be, and who had been marring 
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a good while, (for, as I mentioned be- 
tore, I am in my fifty-ſixth year) ſhould 


be ſuffered to live tingle to fo rie an age. 


To tay the trut1, I conid never account 
for this wandler, any otherwiſe tha 
from that exceſs of deli-acy winch I al- 
was obferved in my con vertation with 
tue men, and which in all probability 
prevented them from declaring thein- 
lelves. 

As foon 2s I had performed the Int 
d::tics to my father, I came up to town, 
ar took gings in Bury Street. 
Would it hoc been in Pall Mall, or a 
trect fl willer! for then I might have 
eſcapeu the ohſervation of a tall well- 


mie gentleman from Ireland, who, 


tele for my peace, lodged di- 
ret! ,v over the ay. 

' wot trouble you with the me- 
thuds he tool from his vindo to en- 
gage my attention, or with what paſſed 
berween us on his being permitted to 
vint me. Al] ſhall fay is, that what- 
ever rround he had gained in my heart, 
n might have proved a difficult taſk for 
hin to have cn: ted me without a ſettle- 
ment, if the World of July the x2th, 
upon the love of ELDERLY women, had 
not fallen into my hands. Before the 
reatling of that fatal paper, I had f- 
ſpicins that my perſon might pofſil;ly 
be lets deftirable than my forte; but 
now I believed, and my wiſhes athſted 
my belief, that he languiſhed to poſleſs 
me. TI rcad the ſtory of Ninon L'Enclos 
above a dozen times over; and I rejoiced 
to find myſelf of the exact age of that 
lady when her charms had fuch an 
aſcendency over the unfortunate De Vil- 
liers. 

My lover found me with the paper in 
my hand. IU read it to him: and he 
confirmed me in my opinion, by withing 
himtelf the Ab; Gedoyn, and his au- 
gel, as he called me, eighty years old, 
that he might be as happy as the French- 
man. In ſhort, being now thoroughly 
convinced that the only object of a fin- 
cere, fervent, and laſting paſſion in a 
young man, was a woman in vears, I 
made no fecret to him of my inclina- 
tions; and the very next morning we 
were publicly married, 

Alas! Sir, were you in {etor earneſt 
when you wrote that paper? I have a 
melancholy reaiun tor beheving you were 
in jeit. Andis a woman of fifty- five, 
then, fo undeſirable an ohiect? Is ſhe” 
not to be endurcd? Or arc all men de- 
ccivers ? 


cewers? Noz that is impoſſible; it is T 
only that am deceived. I dare not lay 
more, unleſs it be to tell you, that a 
fortune of thirty thouſzrd pounds is ru— 
ther too much to be given in exchange 
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for a mer2 name, when, if you knew 
the whole truth, I have no real right to 
ane nan but my maiden one. I amy 
by no name at all, Sir, your molt hum- 


b.e {ervants 


Ne XXXIV. THURSDAY, AC GUS T 23, 1753. 


HEN I declared againſt med- 

dling with politics in th ie my 
lucubrations, I meant only that kind of 
zolitics, or art of government, Which 
is ſo learnedly and logically reaſoned 
upon in all the coffee-houſes and bar- 
bers ſhops of this great metropolis; in- 
tending (as it is my province) to take 
cognizance of any particular act of tlie 
legitlature, that, contrary to it's inter- 
tion, has been prejudicial to the morais 
of my fellow-citizens. 

But it is the repeal of an act of par- 
hameat, and not the act itleli, that I am 
now about to complain of. The act I 
mean is the Witch Act. I am not con- 
ſ.dering the repeal of this act as affect- 
ing our religious belief, according to 
the Scotch proverb, Tauk awaw the 
« deel, and good bwee to the Lord. I 
think of it only in a moral light, as it 
has given ſuch encouragement to Witch- 
craft in this kingdom, that one hardly 
meets with a grown perſon cither in pub- 
lic or private, who is not more or leſs 
under it's influence. 

Whoever attends to the ſermon at 
church, or liſtens to the con verſation of 
grave and good men, will hear and he- 
lieve that the preſent age is the molt 
fruitful in wickednefs of any ſince the 
deluge. Whether theſe gentlemen have 
dilcovered the true reaſon of this depra- 
vity, or whether the diſcovery nas been 
reterved for me, I will not pretend to 
determine; but certain it is, that the re- 
pea! of an act of parliament, which was 
meant to reftrain the power of the devil 
by inflicting death upon his agents, muſt 
infallibly give him 2 much greater influ- 
ence over us, than he ever could have 
hoped for, during the continuance of 
luch an act. 

I am well aware that there are certain 
of my readers who have no belief in 
Witcnes; but Lam willing to hope they 
are only thofe who either have not read, 
or elſe have forgot, the proce2dinzs 
againſt them, publiſhed at large in the 
State trials: if theie is any man alive 


who can dery his aſſent to the poſitive 
an ercum tantial evidence given againſt 
them in thete trials, I ſhall only ſay that 
T pity moſt fincercly the hardneis of his 
heart. | 

That the devil may truly be ſaid to 


be let Joof: among us by the repeal of 


this act, will appear beyond contradic- 
tion, it we take a ſurvey cf the general 
faſcination that all ranks and orders of 
mankind feem at preſent to be under. 
What is it but Witchcraft that occa- 
ſions that univerſal and uncontroulable 
rage of Play, by which the nobleman, 
the man of faihion, the merchant, and 
tie tradeſman, with their wives, ſons, 
and daughters, are running headlong to 
ruin? What is it but Witchcraft that 
conjures up that ſpirit of pride and paſ- 
fion tor expence, by which all claſſes of 
men, from his Grace at Weſtminſter to 
the ſaleſman at Wapping, are entailing 
beggary upon their old age, and be- 
queathing their children to poverty and 


the pariſh? Again, is it poſſible to be 


accounted for, from any natural cauſe, 
that perſons of gοd ſenſe and fober diſ- 


poſitions ſhould take iuch a freak tour 


or five times in a winter of turning their 
houſes into inns; cramming every bed. 
chamber, cloſet, and corner, with people 
whom they hardly know; (tifling one 
another with heat; blocking up the 
Freets with chairs and coaches; offe>d- 
ing themſelves, and pleaiing nobod e; 
and all this for the vain boaſt of having 
drawn together a greater mob than my 


| Lady Som-bedyv, or the honourable Mr. 


Such-a- once? That nothing but Wüch- 
craft can be the occaſion of 10 much foily 
and abluriity, mult e obvious to the 

common 1tenie of al! mankind. 
Another and more meiancholy proof 
of the power of Witchcraft, is, that a 
wite may be beautiful in her perſon, 
gentle in her manners, fond of her huf- 
band, watchful for his quiet, careful 
of his intereſt, kind io his children, 
c:eariul to his friends, and obliging to 
all, yet be voked to à wrelch o blind 
10 
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to his own happineſs, as to prefer to her 
endearments the hired embraces of a 
diſeaſed proſtitute, loathſome in her per- 
fon, an a fury in her diſpoſition. If 
this is not Witchcraft, I ſhov!] be glad 
to know of ſuch a huſband what name 
I may call it by. Among the lower 
kin of tradeſmen (for every dealer even 
in broken glaſs bottles has his fie de 
joyc) it is a common thing for a hvſband 
to kick his wife ont of doors inthe morn- 
ing, for having ſubmitted over- night to 
a good drubbing from his miſtreſs. 
It would be endlets to take notice of 
every argument that ſuggeſts ittelf in 
roof of Witchcraft; I ſhail content 
myſelf with only one more, winch T take 
to be inconteſtible. This is the ſpirit 
of Jacobitiſm, which is fo weil known 
to poſſeſs many of his majetty's protei- 
tant ſubſects in this kingdom. That a 
r H:ghlander in Scotland may be a 
— without Witchcraft, I am ready 
to allow; zeal for a loſt cheeid of the 
de houſe of Stuart may have eaten 
him up: but that an Englith country 
entleman, who is really no Papiſt in 
12 heart, or that a wealthy citizen of 
London, who goes to church every Sun- 
day, and joins in the prayers for the 
preſent royal family, ſhould be drinking; 
daily to the reforation (as he calls it) 
ef a popiſh bigot, who would burn him 
at Smithfield the next week for not go- 
ing to maſs; and whoſe utmelt merit is 
his precarious deſcent from a family, 
rema kable for little elſe than peda try, 
obſtinacy, debauchery, and enthuſiaſin; 
that ſuch à perſon ſhould be a Jacobite, 
or, in other words, an enemy to the 
beit of kings, and the wifeſt of conſti- 
tutions, cannot poſſihly he accounted for 
but by the power of Witchcraft. | 
From all theſe conſiderations it is 
much to be wiſhed that a new Witch 
Act miy take place next ſeſſion of par- 
hament. For: prputs eft vox Dei, is a 
wile and a true laying; and that the Vox 
gep#li is in favour of inch an act. let the 
kate proceedings at Tring, and fome 
finilar occurrences in other parts of 


Er gland, bear teſtimony. 


That the legiſlature may be farther 
induced to take this 


deration, I am clearly of opinion, that 
the paſſing ſuch an act will go a great 
way twwords filencingtheclamours which 
bade gore forth fo grievouſly again{ the 
Jew bill: for it is ſhrewdly {ufpeRte( 
that the ſame people who imagined Uicir 


zatter into cop 
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religion to be at flake by the repeal of 
the one, are at preſent under the moſt 
terribic conſternation at the paſſing of 
the other: and beſides, it will be a con- 
vincing proof to all forts of perſons, that 
the adoniniutration is as well inclined to 
d:{crOvrage the devil as it is to favour 
the J-ws; a circumſtance which, as mat- 
ters ſtand at pielent, ſeems to wan? 
cor frmation. 

In the mean time, I entreat all my 
readers, as much as in them hes, to be 


upon their guard againtt Witches: for 


the better diſcovery of whom (as the 
law does not admit of the uſual trials 
by fre and water) I ſhall here ſet down 
all I know or have been told upon the 
tubj!-Ct. If a woman turned of eighty, 
with grey has upon her chin, and a 
high-crob ned hat on, ſhould be ſeen 
ring upon a broomſtick through the 
«ir, or filing in an egg-ſlell upon the 
Thames in a high wind, you may al- 
moſt ſe car that ſhe is a Witch. If, as 
often as you fee any particular old wo- 
man, you feel a pricking of pins all 
over you; or it your ſtomach be ſick, and 
ſhun! happen to diſcharge a great quan- 
tity of the far! pins; or if, while you are 
fpc:king to th's old woman, ſhe ſhoul 
ſuddenly transform herſelf into a horſe 
without a head, or any fuch uncommon 
animal you may very fairly conclude that 
ſhe is no other than a Witch. In ſuch 
cales it will Le a happy circumſtance if 
you are able to fay the Lord's prayer: 
for by repeating it three times to your- 
ſelf ſhe becomes as harmleſs as a babe. 
A lady of my acquaintance, who has 
often been bewitched, aſſures me of her 
having detected multitudes of theſe 
hags, by laying two ſtraws one acroſs 
the other m the path where they are to 
tread, It is wonderful, ſhe ſays, to ſte 
how a Witch is puzzled at theſe ſtraws; 
for that, after having made many fruit- 
Ic!3 attempts to ſtep over them, ſhe either 
ſtands ſtock ſtill or turns back. But to 
ſecure yourtelves within doors againſt 
the er chantment of Witches, eſpecially 
if you are a perſon of {aſhion, and have 
never bein taught ihe Lord's prayer, the 
only method I knuw of is, to nail a 
horſeſhoe upon the threſhold. This IT 
can athirm to be of the greateſt efficacy; 
in tomuch that J have taken notice of 
many a little cottage in the country 
with a horſeſhoe at it's door, where 
gaming, extravagance, ronts, axultery, 
Jacobitſm, and all the catalogue of 


Witcherafte, 
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Witcherafts, have been totally un- 
known. 

I Hall conelude this paper by ſignify- 
ing my intention, one day or other, of 
hi ing a porter, and of ſending him with 
a hammer and nails, and a large quan- 
tity of horſeſhoes, to certain houtes in 
the purlieus of St. James's. I believe 
it would not be amif< (as 2 charm againtt 


play) if he had orders to fix a whole 
dozen of theſe horſeſhoes at the door of 
White's. From St. James's he ſhall 
have directions to proceed to the city, 
and to diſtribute the remainder of his 
burthen among the threſholds of thote 
doors, at which the Witchcraft of Ja- 
cobitiſm has been molt ſuſpected to en- 


ter. 


Ne XXXV. THURSDAY, AUGUST 30, 7783. 


TO MR. FIT Z-ADA\M. 
315, 


1 you may krow who it is 
that offers you his corre ſpondence, 
and how qualified I am to make a figure 
in the World, I ſhall let you into tus 
t-cret of my birth and hiſtory. 

I have the honour to be defcended 
from the ancient family of the Limber- 
tongues in Staffordſhire. My grand- 
father was of the cabinet with Oliver 
Cromwell; but unfortunately happening 
to whiſher a ſecret of ſome importance 
to his wife, the affair unaccountably be- 
came public, and ſentence of difmiffion 
was immediately paſſed upon hin. My 
tather was decypherer to King William. 
I: was by his diligence an! 2-idre!s that 
he aſſaſſination plot and ſome other 
aomhinat ons in that reign were brought 
% light. But being ſomewhat too offi- 
cious in his zeal, he was lulpected of 
betraying the ſecrets of his otlice, (the 
better, as is ſuppoſed, to inſinuate him- 
ie!f into thoſe of the oppoſition) and 
was diſcarded with diſgrac-.. With a 
fortune barely ſufficient for ſupport, he 
retired to his native village in Stafford- 
thire; and ſoon after marrving the 
daughter of an unbenchice clergyman 
14 the neighbourhoo.l, he had iflue male 
the writer of this letter. 

My earlieſt infancy gave indications 
of an inquiſitive mind; and it was 
my father's care to implant in me, 
with the firſt knowledge of words, an 


inſatiable defire to communicate. At 


twelve years old I difcovered the trailty 
of a maiden aunt, and brought the cu- 
late of the pariſh intodiſgrace. & young 
lady of uncommon difcretioa, who 
boarded in the family, wis ſo delighted 
with the ſtory, that ſhe made me a party 
iu all her viſits, to give me new dcca- 
lions of relating it; bit happening one 


evening to ſteal a little abruptly u 
the retirement of this lady, I diſcovered 
her in the prettieſt familiarity imagin- 
able with the harlequin of a ſtrolling 
company. | | 
I: vas about this time that a fever 
carried my motner to her grave. My 
father for ſme weeks was inconſolable. 
but making an acquaintance with an 
innkecpen's daughter in the village, and 
marrying her ſoon after, he became the 
gayeſt man al;ve. By the direction of 
my new mother, who, for unknown 
rcaſons, grew uneaty at my prying dil- 
polition, I was ſentenced to a grammar 
ichool at fifty miles diſtance. Mortified 
as I was at firſt, I began early to reliſh 
this change of life. A new world was 
opened to me for diſcovery: I wormed 
mylelf into the ſecrets of every boy, and 
made immediate iniormation to the ma- 
tter. Many were the whippings upon 


theſe occaſions; but as my heart always 


felt for the miſchiefs of my tongue, I 
was the firſt to condole with the ſufferer, 
and eſcaped ſuſpicion by my humanity. 
But all human enjoy ments are tranſitory. 
It happened in the courſe of my diſco- 
veries, that by a perverſe boy's denying 
the fact he was charged with, I was un- 


fortunat.ly called up to give evidence 


againſt him; and though I delivered it 
with the ſtricteſt regard. to truth, I found 
the whole ſchool in combination againſt 
me, and every one branding me with 
the name of Tell-tale. 
From this unlucky accident, hardly 
a day paſſ-d but I was called upon to 
anſwer facts which I never committed, 
aw was as certainly puniſhed for de- 
nying them. I was huffeted and abuſed 
by every boy, aud then whipt for quar- 
relling; or it any thing was miſſing in 
the ſchool, it was conſtantly found in 
one of my coat-pockets, or locked up 
tatzly in my trunk. During this con- 
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tinued ſtate of perſecution, I wrote re- 

atedly to my father for leave to return 

me: but the government of that fa- 
mily was transferred, and admittance 
to it, even at common vacation times, 
denied me. At the end of five years, 
however, and, as you will ſoon be in- 
formed, to my utter ditgrace, I obtuin- 
ed the favour of paſſing the Chriitmas 
holidays at home. 

The morning after my an rival, I per- 


c:ived at breafait, by the demure looks 


of the maid, and now and thei a ne 
wink at her miſtreſs, that there were le- 
crets in the family. It was not long de 
fore I diſcovered fome particular fami- 
Larities between my mother-in-law and 
a ſpruce exciſeman in the neighbour- 
hood. The room I lay in was the next 
ta her's; but unadvifedly attempting 2 
fuall peep-hole in the wainſcot, I vn- 
luckily bored through the tace of my 
father's picture, which burg on the 
other fide; by which mi fortune I under- 
went the mortification of 2 Gicovery, 
and the ſevereſt diſcipline I ever feit. 
Stung with the reproaches I met wit! 
from this adventure, I Jeubled my at- 
fduities, and had the ſatisfactien of 
find:ng one afrerncon in the garden, that 
the exciſzman and mv mother were mace 


of the very fame At; aud blood with 


the curare and my art, My father 
happening to be engaged at the next vil- 
lage, I had time to ge trom houſe to 
houſe to inform the path of his dif- 
grace: but how great was my ſur prize, 
when, at my return home, inlcad of 
Zamng credit to my ſtory, my mother 
nad art enough to turn ihe miſchief upon 
myſelf, and to get nie driven out of 
doors as the moit wic led of incendia- 
ries! 

Enraged as I was at my ſather's in- 
humanity, I fell upon my knees in the 
ſtreet, and made a tolemn oath never to 

enter his doors again, whatever miſery 
might be the conſtquence. With this 
Tefolution, and ſomewhat more than a 
guinea in my pocket, (which I had faved 
| from the benefactions of ſome particular 
friends at my return from fchcol) I took 
the read by moon-light for London. 
Nothing remarkable occurred to me on 
the way, till the laſt mile of my jour 
ney; when joining company with a very 
civil gentleman, who was kird enough 
to conduct me over the fiel:'s from Iſ- 
lington, and giving him a hiſtory of my 
life, I found this humane ſtranger ſo 


touched with my misfortunes, as to of- 

fer me a bed at his own houſe, and a. 
ſupply of wha ever money I wanted, till 

proviſion could be made for me. Such 

unexpected generoſity drew tears from 

me. [I thanked him for his goodneſs; 
and ficwing him my guinea, which was 

yet unbroken, I told him the favour of 
his houſe would he ſuflicient obligation. 

] was indeed a little furprized to nd at 
that very inſtant my benefactor's piſtol 

at my breall, and a menace of imme- 

digte death, it I refuſed to deliver. But 
you wil imagine, Mr. Fiz Adam, 

tat I could withhold nothing hom io 

kintatriend; and obligations being thus 
mutual between us, he left me to pur ſue 
my way with a tew haitpence in my 
pocket. 

To particularize my dliſtreſſes on my 
frit arrival in town, would be to wiite 
a ume whtead of a letter. In a ſhort 
rt me ine mquittive talents were taken 
notice of, and I commenced buſineis in 
the poſt of retainer to a hailifl's follower: 
but forgetting that ſecrecy was neceſſary 
to my commiſſion, I communicated my 
errand wherever I was fent upon the 
look-ont, and gave many a fine gentle- 
man time to eſcape. This employment, 
thenah of tort duration, got me a na- 
taral intereſt among the lawyers; and 
by the merit of fſcholarthiy, as well as 
writing a tolerahle hand, IT fuceeded in 
time to the fart pott of clerk to a ſoli- 
citor. But here too it was m mistor- 
tune to he a little too unguarded in 
my dilcoveiies: for happening fome- 
times to he font abrond with bills of coſt 
for buarels never done, and fees never 
paid, I found it impoſſible to conceal 
any thing fiom tle cents, and was dif- 
carded as u butrayer of my maſter's te- 
crets. In the churie of a few vears I 
was ohliged to combat nec ity in the 
Various clatracters of a port, a ballad- 
finger, a fuldier, a tooth-drawer, a 
mYuntebank, an actor, and a travelling 
tutor to a Buck, In this laſt poit [ 
might have lived with eaſe and profit, if 
I could have concealed from my pupil 
that he was the plague of every country 
he came to, and the diſgrace of his own, 
By arainal progreffion, and having ac- 
quued ſuine knowledge of French, I 
roſe in time to be aifitant ſecretary to an 
envoy abrcad. Here it was that my en- 
quiring mind began to be of ſervice to 
me; but happening in a few months to 
make diſcovery of certain tranfactions, 

Not 


not much to the honcur of my matter, 
and being dete de in trantmitting them 
to my friends in Englan l, I was dif- 
called from my hee wuh contempt 
amt buggary. Upon this occaſion, my 
necc ties hurried me to an act of guilt, 
that my con ſcience will for ever upbraid 
me with; for being thus deſerted in a 
country where chany was unfafhion- 
able, and reduc 4 to the very point of 
tarving, I rencunced my religion for 
bread, and became a brother of the 
Mterdicants of S'. Francis. Under the 
landtity of this habit, and from the ex- 
ampie of the brotherhood, I led a life of 
proliigacy and wantonne!s. But though 
uy conſcience was fubtued, my tongue 
1etainedin's freedom: for it was my mis- 
fortune one day, through ignorance of 
my company, to betray the fecrets of a 
| lid\'s cont lion to hr own hiutband. 
Ihe tary began to ſpread; an it was 
by a tort of miracle that I tuund the 
means of eſcaping with life. 

At my return into England, I male 
a ſolemn renunc:ation of my apoſtacy; 
and by the favour of a certain great 
man, became cf contequence enough for 
the {ervice of a miniſterial writer. My 
p riormances for tome time were highly 
applauded: but being a little too fond 
of communicating obiections for the 
lalde of antwering them, I was accuſed 
ot weakenng the caute, and ordered to 
look out for other employment. En- 
ruged at the injultice of this treatment, 
Iacvote my pen to the ſervice of pa- 
dict; but being ſomewhat indiſcreet 
in my rral, and occationally hinting to 
tie worid that my employers were only 
contending for power, I had the ſen- 
t-nc2 of diſmiſſion paſſed upon me for 


mad vertency. 
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Being thus driven from all employ- 
ment, and neither inclined nor able to 
conquer the bent of my mind, I began 
ſeriouſly to con nder how I might turn 
this very diſpontion to advantage. In 
the midlt of theſe reflections it occurred 
to me that the ladies were naturally 
open-hearted like myſelf, and that if I 
tendered them my ſervices, and ſupplied 
them with ſcandal upon all their ac- 
quaintance, I might find my account in 
it. But as wicked as this town is 
thought to be, and as knowing as I 
was in what was doing in t, I foon 
found that the real occurrences of life 
were too inſipid for the attention of theſe 
fair ones, and that I muſt add inven- 
tion to facts, or be looked upon as a 
trifler. I accordingly laid about me 
with all my might, and by a judicious 
mixture of truth and lies, ſucceeded fo 
well, that in leis than two months I car- 
ried off a dowager of quality, and am 
at preſent a very reſigned widower with 
a handiome fortune. 

This, Sir, is my hiſtory; and as I 
cannot keep any thing that I know, and 
as I knaw almoit every thing that people 
would wiſh to keep, I intend myſeif the 
honour of cœreſponding with you of- 
ten; and am, Sir, your moit humble 
ſervant, | 


Nic. LivBERTONGUE, 


I accept of Mr. Limbertongue's cor- 
reſpondence with all my heart. The va- 
rieties he has experienced will enable 
him to furniſh uſeful cautions and in- 
ſtructive entertainment. The ladies will 
be taught to avoid ſcandal by virtue; 
and the men either to reform or con- 
ceal their vices while the Tell-tale is 
abroad. | 


Ne XXXVI. THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 6, 1753. 


Was formerly acquainted with a 
very honeſt old gentleman, who, as 
often as he was aſked at the tavern how 
bis wife did, never failed to aſſure us, 
Mat he did not come abroad to be put in 
mind of his wife. I could wiſh with all 
my heart that thoſe perſons who are 
married to the town for at leaſt eight 
months in the year, would, upon their 
removal into the country, forget the 
amuſements of it, and attach themſelves 
to thoſe pleaſures which are to be found 


in groves and 2 in exerciſe and 
temperance. But as fond as we are of 
variety, and as pleaſing as the changes 
of the ſeaſons are generally acknowledg- 
ed to be, it is obſervable that, in all the 


large viilages near London, the ſummer 


ſeems only to be endured, as it is made 
to reſemble the winter in town. Routs, 
viſits, aſſemblies, and meetings for drink - 
ing, are all the pleaſures that are at- 
tended to; while the meadows and corn- 
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{ Where the mitk maid fiagerh blitle, 
And the mower whets his tcythe ) 


are neglected and deſpiſed. 


I have received a letter upon this ſuh- 
je&, which, for it's candour and good 
tenſe, I ſhall lay before my readers tor 
the ſpeculation of to-day. | 


TO Mii. FiIiTZ-ADAM, 

IR, 
18 this ſeaſon of univerſal migration, 

when the fire - works of Mir bene, and 
the tin-works of Vauxhall, u deterted 
tor the C lutary ſprings et Tunbridge, 
Cheltenham, and Scarboron 31; it would 
not be amis, methinks, if vou were to 

ive us your opinion of toe cats of 
ilenets and pleaſure, health and gaiety : 
or ſuppoſe you ſhould extend your views 
il] farther, and tell us whit you think 
in general of tummer amul: ments, ad 
the tiſhionable employments uf ma al 
hte? To ſupply in tome mcature thus 
defect, give me leave to acquaiut vou 
with the principal occurrences that en- 
gazed my attention very lately, in a ten 


_ gays retirement in the country. 


As the friend | viſited was a man ho 
had tren much of the world; as his wil; 
anc! iughters were adorned with all the 
accompliſuments of genterl life; and as 
they were no leſs adinired for their un- 
derſtandings than their pertons; my ex- 
pectation was raiied and flattered with 
the pleafing, yet reaſonable thought, of 
paſſing my time with no leſs improve- 
ment than delight, in a fitua ion where 
art and nature « enſpired to indulge my 

But how gricvoully 
di ſappointed was I to find, that when- 
ever I walked out I muſt walk alone; 


and even then was ſure to be reproach- 


ed; in the afternoon, for riſing before 
the bottle was out; and in the evening, 


for breaking a ſet at cards! The former 


part of my conduct ditobliged the men, 
and the latter offended the ladies. Scarce 


could I reach the end of the avenue, be- 


fore my friend, with a gentle rebuke, 
ſummoned me back to give a toaſt; and 
hardly could I contemplace the view from 
the terrace, before Miſs Kitty wouldcome 
running to tell me that the RUBBER 
was UP, and that it was my turn to 
CUTIN. This, I doubt, is too general 
a complaint to be ſoon re(Irefſed; yet it is 
not lels a grievance. That perſons, fo 
well qualified for giving and receiving 
the pleaſures of converſation, ſhould thus 


atrree to baniſh thought, (at leaſt, all 

ſubhjects that are worth the thinking ot) 

mri{t be almoſt incredible to thoſe who 

are unacquainter} with polite lite. That 

a ſeaſon, in which all the beanties of 

nature appear to ſuch advantage, ſhould. 
be thus thrown away, and as much dit- 

regarded as the depth of winter, ſeems 

utterly inexcuſahle, and in ſome degree 

immoral, * How, thought I ro my- 

ſeif, „can talents deſigned for the no- 

© bleit purpoſes be thus perverted to the 
mean<ctt ? Is it the fole province of wir 

to give toaſts, and of beauty to ſhuffle 

cards? How are the faculties of rea- 

fon ſufp-nded, while thoſe of pathon 

alone prevail! Since it is no leis cer - 

tain that the ſwerteſt remper may be 
deitroyed by cards, than that the hett 
conſtitution may be ruined by wine. 

Theſe were my wal reflections as | 

returned to my company. chagrined and 

diſappoimed at the lois of a walk, 
which, though a tolitary one, I ſhould 
always prefer to the pleilures of the 
bottle, or a party at whiſt by day-light, 
in the belt aſſembly in England. 

Be fo good, Mr. Fitz- Adam, as to 
eſpouſe the cauſe of injured nature, and 
remonitrate londly againſt this enor- 
mons barbarity of killing the ſummer. 
Let cards prevail in winter, and in cities 
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only: too much of them do we fee in 


this great town to deſire them elſewhere. 
Let drinking be confine to election din- 
ners and corporation fraſts, and not 
continue (as it too much does) imper- 
ceptibly to make havock of our private 
families. Aſſure the ladies, the young 
ones I mean, that however their mothers 
may inftru& them by example, cr what- 
ever they themſelves may think, anxiety 
and difappointment, hope and fear, are 
no improvers of their beauty; that Venus 
never kept her court at a rout; and that 
the arrows of Cupid are not winged 
with cards. Let them take but one 
walk, and the milk-maid that gives 
them a ſillabub at the end of it, will 
convince them that air and exerciſe are 
the true prefervatives of health and beau- 
2 and will add more lively bloom and 

ether roſes to their checks than ail the 


ronge of French art, or all the fluſh of 


Enzliſh avarice. Inform the men, if 
they know it not already, that though 
they may eiteem themſelves fober when 
they are not dead drunk, and poffibly 
may never be in a ftate of intoxicatiop, 
yet drinking to any degree of exceſs will 

FCextainly 
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certainly hart, if not totally ruin, their 
conttuurions; and be the ſure, though 
perhaps flow, occahons of rh: umatiſms, 


gouts, dropkes, and death iiuelt. Many. 


inſtances of this will occur in the here 
of every one's acquaintance; and if ſome 
of the deceaſed have lived fifty or ſiæty 
years, it is hardly to be doubted that, 
had this barbarcus cuſtom never pre- 
vailed, their lives might have bern ox - 
ended to at leaſt feverty or ciahtv. 

Ia ſhort, while theſe practices con- 
tinue, by which every rural delight is 
entirely loft, country-ſcats may be el- 
teemed an idle expence, and an ulſclels 
burthen. London ts certainly the iitte(t 
place for either the bottle or cards; it is 
there that the gentiemen may pur fue the 
one, and ladies the other, without being 
nterrupred by ſuch troubicſom- guetis 
28 myteit, who may be now and then 
dehrous of picking a nofegav, or of litt- 
enng to the nightingale. For in vain 
does nature laviſh her charms, if they 
are thus negl-&ed; in vain do the birds 
ling, if no one hears them; and in vain 
do the flowers blow, it 
They blow unſren, 

And waſte their ſweetneſ: on the deſert air. 


85 
But if theſe polite perſons will con- 


tinue to reſide in the ſummer at theic 
country-ſeats, merely becauſe it is the 
faſhion, it would be no unfriendly office 
to ſpare them the mortification of con - 
tinualiy gazing upon unwelcome objects. 
In order, therefore, to fix their attention 
to the moſt important concerns, I would 
tumbly propoſe, (and I doubt not but 
the propetal will meet with their avpro- 
bation) tat immediately after dinner 
the windows be cloſed, and the light of 
the ſun be exchanged for that of wax 
can lies, by which means the gentlemen 
over their bottle, in one room, may un- 
interruptedly harangue on hounds and 
heries; while the lad ies, in another, may 
be hut up till midnight with cards and 
counters. And that the latter may be 
{pare} the diſquiet of having recourſe on 
a Sunday to fields and gardens, (Imean, 
if their mammas or huſbands ſhould 
happen to be to enthuſiaſtically rigid aa 
to torbid gaming upon that day) let it 
be lawtui for them to lie a-bed and 
ſtudy Mr. Hoyle. I ain, Sir, your moſt 
humble lervant, 

Rus ric vs. 
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THE following letter is written 

with ſo much nature and fimpli- 

chy, that, rather than curtail it of it's 

length, I have thought proper (as I 

once did before) to ad my paper to 
another half ſheet. | 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 


vie, i 
] Am the widow of a merchant, with 

whom Llived happily, and in affluence, 
for many years. We had no children, 
and when he died he left me all he had; 
but his affairs were ſo involve, that the 
balance which I received, after having 
gone through much expence and trouble, 
was no more than one thouſand pour qs. 
This ſum I placed in the hands of a 
friend of my huſband's, who was reck- 
oned a good man in the city, and who 
allowed me an intereſt of four per cent. 
for my capital; and with this forty pounds 


a year I retired, and boarded in a village 


about a hundred miles from London. 


There was an old lady of great for- 
tune in that neichbourhood, who viſited 
often at the houte where I lodged: fhe 
pre:ended, after a ſhort acquaintance, to 
take a great liking to me; the profeſſed 
a friendſhip for me, and at length per- 
ſuaded me to come and live with her. 

Between the time of taking this my 
reſuluticn and putting it into execution, 
I was informed that this lady, whom L 
ſha'l cali Lady Mary, was very un- 
equal in her humours, and treated her 
inferiors and dependants with that inſo- 
lence which the imagined her ſuperior 
fortune gave her a right to make uſe of. 

But as I was neither her relation nor 
dependant, and as all that I deſired from 
her was common civility, I thought that 
whenever her 1a-lyſhip or her houſe be- 
came diſagreeable to me, I could retire 
to my old quarters, and live in the ſame 
manner as I did before I became ac- 
quainted with her; and upon the pris. an 
of this reaſoning } packed up my cloaths, 
paid off my lodgings, and was * 
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by my Lady Mary in her own coach to 
her man ton houſe. | 
For the firſt veur the treated me with 
Fri, and confidence; but in that time 
F cond rot halp abterving that ſhe hat 
no affe<t.on for any body, I found cut 
that th: did not love her nearct rela- 
tons, who were highly eſteemed by all 
the reſt of the neighhoui houd; and there- 
wre! gare but little credit to all the 
proteidutens of friendſhip which fhe was 
coptinualiy making te me. 
he told me all that ſhe knew, and 
more than the knew; 2nd inhnuate i to 
me, that I was to look upon the tru# 
ſhe repoled in me as the ſtrorgeſt proof 
of the h:2*:cit friendſhip. But thee in- 
finunt.ons loſt their effect; for I knew 
by enpertence. that there are m: any pe- 
ple, of which number her !atyſnp wis 
one, that often have a nee to wn50021 
themtelves, who muſt have foincbrdy ro 
impart their ſecrets to, and who, when 
they know any thing that oucht not to 
be told, are never at eaſe till tunes tel! it, 
But to proceed in my tlory. Oe 
day, when her ladyſtip ſrad . ne 
with uncommon — for my hir- 


ing taken her part in a dit pute! with am 
of her relations, I received a letter from 


London, to inform me that the perſon 
in whote hands I had placed my for- 
tune, and who till chat time had paid 
my iatereſt money very cxactiy, was 
broke, and had fled the ki: ig lom. 

Lady Mary, in her fits of friendfin, 
hai offered me pretents, and perhaps 
the oftener, becauſe I always retulcd 
them. She had lometimes told me how 
deſirous ſhe was to do me good in any 
taing that jy within her power. But 
in thoſe days I had the imexpretioie hap- 
pineſs of having no wm or view be- 
yond what my little foriune could at- 
ford me; and I was truly ſenſible of, 
and bleſſed in, the heart- felt ſatis faction 


of independence. Imagine then, Sr, 


what I felt at the receipt of the above- 
mentioned letter! All that I hal! ſay 
to you about what it produced, is, chat 
I took my reſolution immed:ately. I 
carried the letter in my hand to Lady 
Mary; but before I gave it to her, I 
told her, that I had never douhted the 
fincerity of her frienditip, and that I 
was thoroyghly lenlible of the kindneſs 
with which the weatel me. I put her 
in mind of the preients which ſhe had 
offered me; and added, that Hie I wis 
not in want of her akitance, I thous hr 


it wrong to accept of them; but that the 
time wis now come when her friendſhip 
was likely to U. come my only tupport, 
that it would be unjuſt in me to {utpecr 
that! ſhould not recrive it; ane that the 
letter I thea gave her wenkd tell her all, 
and ſpare my 'cars. 

Her lady hip imme atyy read it ever 
with more atient en than emotion: but 
attcr teturniag it to me, fro en braced 
me, and alu: ed me in a coding vorce, 
that ho ever greit mymitortanes might 


be. the £0 my not h \elp teeung fume (ate. 


fact on in! ; inkins, that it vis in her 
power to alleviate them, by giving me 
proots as her uralterable frienckthip; 
that her hovie, bert abie, her ſervants, 
ſlioul ti ald de cominus to be ny WW; FR The 
Wwe {i 101144 Ties C: 10 Ad f e we ave! : ml 
that I mould fre] no chan e in my 3 — 
eon from GS unhappy alteration of 
my circuammuubets. | 
To ary bed, ihat knew her !adyhip 
[fs than I did, thee words world have 
attor d mater of great eontulati n; 
but waen I reurca to ny ch nber, ane 
reflected upon my pu and preſent ſitun- 
tier, I law that I kad erer thing 10 
regret in the one, and very lin t ß. pe 
for. om the other; and the fete rig 
day COnVinced me of the manner 12 
winch I was to Jead my future like. 
Wuencver Lady May {po * to me, 
fe had hitherto cull, d me Irs. Tru- 
man; but the very next m rung at 
brezkfaZ ſhe left our Mrs. and, woo: 
no "ag ter provocation than breaking 4 
au cup, * 2 made me thoroughly fen- 
8010 of ker ſupe 1 ri y and inv depen - 
dence. * r Fark 2 rmoan, you ae ie. 
* auxward! Pray be more careful for 
© the future, or we thall rot live lang 
together. Do you think I can a#ord 
© ty nave my china broke at this rate, 
© and maintain vou into the bargain?” 
From this mo:nent I was cblived to 
drop the name and character of friend,. 
3 1 had hitherto maintained with 2 
little 7 'gnit) „ and to take up that which 
the : TECH ca 4 com laiſaute, and the 
Engiiin Samb:s compunion. But it did 
not fon here; for ma week I was re- 
duced to be as miſ-rabile a Toad eater 
as anv in Great Britain, which in the 
ſie lenſe of the word is a ſervant; 
except that the Toad eater bas the ho- 
nour of dining with my lady, and the 
misfortune of receiving no wages. 
The begining of my ſervitude was 
being employed in final! buſineſs in her 
ladyſhip's 
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dyſhip's own preſence. Truman, 
* feich this; Truman, carry that; I'ru- 
man, rag the bellz Truman, fill up 
tile pot; Truman, pour out the coffee; 
Tummm, fir tie hre; Truman, call 
4 !rivants Truman, get me a glais of 
water, and put ine in mind to take my 
K drops. 

The ſecond part of my ſervice was 
harder. I was 4 good haviewtfes T un- 
aneh paic: Yy 


1 7 9 1 Py on _ f * N 1 * 
dero BYEIEFVING, pieN ung, 
3 1 * * 7 3 
perietly well; 3 wis no bat milliner, 
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ont | was very well killed in the ma- 
ni ament of 4 dairy, ail the'e line 
tai-nts {| had troq ently produce, iome- 
times for my own amvfement, and {ome 
times to make my court to my lady. 
But now what had been rav diverten be- 
came my employment: w lady con d 
touch no {weat mant, picnic, tart, or 
checie-cake, but whit was the work of 
my liands. EF mat: up all her iin o; [ 
mented ant foinctimes waſhed ber 1c; 
the butter ſhe cats every morning is al 
of my churning; and I make every fhp- 
cont cheeſe that is brought to her table: 
an if any of theſe my various works 
miicarrys I am ſcolded or poutea , 20 
wich as it I wis hired and pad tor 
every branch of rhe different emptoy- 
mens to which I am put. 

This degraduion of mane has not ef- 
wipe the eyes of tne quick-lighiek ler- 
vans. The change in my {uation has 
p:o4 iced a tatal one in their behaviour, 
There is hardly a chamber-mard that 
wil bring me up a bottle of water into 
my room, or u footman that will give 
me 4 glaſs of ſmall- beer at dinner. 

I muſt now give you an accyant of 
certain regulations which I am cnMjuintd 
to 0) ferve at table. IT am abſoiutely 
loc] to taſte any diſh that is eatable, 
cd 48 well as hot, or that may be hathed 
toriupper. By this I am prevented from 
zating of molt diſhss that come before us. 
I mutt never taſte boiled or roaſt bect; 
and ham and veniſon paity are equally 
contraband. Fowls, chicken, and all 
iorts of game, come under the article of 
pProubiiet goods; and though I tee 
an and #urgeon ſerved up every day 
during the whole winter, I am no more 
the better for them than T'antalus was 
tor his apples; and really ſometimes [ 
ent as little as thoſe who dine with Duke 
Humphrey, or as Sancho did when he 
was made governor of Barataria. To 
ns I may acht, that I have not taſted a 
£!a!'s of wine in our houſe for ſome 
$475; and that punch, biſhop, cool tank+ 
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ard, and negus, are equally denied mes 
and I never mult touch any fruit, unleſs 
when I am to preſerve it. 

The rewards I receive for the ſervice 
T do, and the reftraint which I ſubmit 
to, conſiſt in having the enjoyment of 
the mere neceſſuries of life, provided you 
excivd2 money out of the nuraber. I 
a:n cloathed out of Lady Mary's ward- 
rohe; and I have offended Mrs. Pinup, 
her ladyſhip's woman, putt all forgive- 
ne{s, becauſe her Jaaytſhip chuſes that I 
ſhou!d not go naked about the houſe, 

Not being much utet ro a coach, I 
am gereraliv bck with fitting backwards 
in one. This my lady knows nerfeftiy 
well; but fince I entered into my (tare of 
dependence, Lem conſtantly oh'ged to 
her {it forward alone in the daily aire 
nas that we take upon the adjacent com- 
I. on. 

You have already ſeen, Sir, that T do 
the work of molt of the fervanis in the 
houſe; but TI muſt now defſcerd a little 
lover, and acquamt you with ſome ab- 
ret emplovinents winch I am forced to 
fahinit to, | 27 

I have already hinted to you, that my 
lady has no rea! ftiendihip for either 
man or woman. Filer alcotions ure ſet- 
tied upon the brute creation, for wham 
{tic exvreſſes incredible teadernefs. You 


would take her monkev to be her eldeſt 


fon, by the care the ſhews of him; and 
ſhe could not be more induigent to her 
favourite daughter than ſhe is to her lap- 
dg: the has a real friendſhip for her 
parrot; and the other day ſhe expreſſed 
much more joy at the ſafe delivery of a 
beloved cat, than ſhe had done ſome 
months before at the birth of her grand- 
In. 

It is my province to tend, wait upon, 
and ſerve this favourite part of the fa- 
mily. I am made aniwerable for all 
their faults; and if any of them are ſick, 
it is I that am to blame. It was through 
my negligence that Pug broke my lady's 
fineſt ſet of china; and my forgetting to 
give Veny her dinner was the occaton 
of the dear creature's illneſs. Poll's 
ſilence is often attributed to my ill uſage; 
and rhe murder of two or three kittens 
has been moſt unjultly laid to my charge. 

I now come to joine grievances of 
another kind, which I am almoſt aham- 
ed to own, but which are neceſſary to 
be told. | 

My lady has, for the humour in her 
eyes, (by the by, I make all her eye- 
water) three iſſues; one in each _ 
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her preſc nce. 
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and one in her back. Now it happened 
that her own woman being one day con - 
fined to her bed, I was defired to per- 
form the operation of dreſſing them in 
her ſtead; and wafortunately I acquitted 
myſelf of ch. taſk fo much to my laly's 
frisſaion, that Mrs. Pinup has been 
turned out of at olſice, which is given 
to me, and I am afraid it is a pia.e for 
life. 

There was another thing happened to. 
me lat: year, which deſcrves to be in- 
ſerted in ths letter, ant lich, though 
it made me crv, Mill m airaid, make 
ether peo ple laugh. 

Lady Marv, ont of the leur teeth ſhe 
has leit, had one that had the impu- 
d.nce to ak and keep her lady chip awake 
for two nights together: upon this, Mr. 
Mercy the furgran was dent Por, who, 
upon viewing the affected part. acluicl 
uumedintdely for extraction, 11s put 
my lady into a terrible 2,00y; - the de- 
elared ſhe never had a tooth drawn in 
Ker lie, and that flic could nerei le 
draughit to undergo it, unſels fic {aw rH 
fimc oper ationperto mc: LOR 3 
elle in her preſence. Upon this all the fer- 
vantswere ſummoned, and ſii endeavour— 
ed to perſuade them, one ate another, 
to have a tooth drawn for her forvice; 
but they all retuſed, and choic rather to 
loſe their places than their teeth. Lady 
Mary addreſſed herſelf to me, and con- 
jured me by the long friend ſhip that had 
fublilted between us, and by all tlic ob- 
ligations I had already to h-r, and thoſe 
ſhe was determined to confer upon me, 
to grant her this requeſt. I luſh to tell 
you that I yiclded, and parte with a 
fine white found tooth: but what will 
you ſay when I alſo tell you, that after 
I had loit mine, Mr. Mercy was at laft 
ſent away without drawiag her lacy- 


g? 
8 Mary takes great quantities of 
phyſic, and part of my buſincis is to 
prepare and make up the doſes; but, 
what is ſtill worſe, her ladyſhip will 
fwallow nothing till I have taſted it in 
IE alfo make and admini- 
fter all the water gruel that ſhe drinks 
with her phyſic, and am forced to at- 
tend her with camomile tea when ſhe 
takes a vomit. This latt is hard duty, 
as it not only makes me conttavtly ſick, 
but as often ftains my only gown and 


apron. . 
J have now, Sir, done with all my 


budily hardihips, and ſhall — to a 


— -- + 


grievance which lics heavier or. me than 
all I have already mentioned; I mean 
that per petual ſacrifice of truth which 
I am forced to make for her lady ſhip's 
ſervice. 

Lad Mary is about ſixty- five, and 
labours under a vice which ſometimes 
perſons of the ſame {ex and age are ſub- 
jet to; I mean that of telling long and 
improbable ſtories. She has a fine in- 
vem ion, which otten carries her beyond 
the bounds even of poſſibility. She deals 
largely in the mar velious; and when- 
ever ihe herccivcs that ſhe Les made the 
Company itwea little too much, ſhe con- 
itantiy appeals to me tor the truth of a 
fact wich 1 never heard betore; but of 
wich I am declared to hive been an 
eye wines, 

Another gi ievance is, that my laly 
be 450 much the richeit perion in the 
neishhgurbodd. is t! norought ly convirced 
tht nobo IV an 1ater:or fortune can 
ever be in me right in aay dipute which 
may h. appen between them; and as her 
_ ms arguments are generaily very 
wen, to het paſſions are very Rrong; 2nd 
wha! me wants in realun the makes up 

in anger, which ſometimes rites to abute: 
and in all thete ditp mes ſhe never fails 
to mp, to me, as an cquitable judge, 
tor my decifiun of the conteſt; 9 
appeal being accompanied with one of 
Colonel. Hernando“ looks, tentence t 
imme oY pronuunced in her favour 
for what can cation or aigument do 
ant ter and poverty? Thete unjuit 
judginen's ſave made all the neighbours 
my enemies, who imagine alſo that, by 
this beh. wer of mine „I mutt be lightly 
in my lac, good dae ſo that they 
hate whit : aug nt to co mpaſtion: ate, 
and envy what i d fhould father pit y. 
It is the ſame cate in every quarrel thi? 
hay pens tween her lady and be; 
own relatiops. LL am mage we Witnets 
and judge in every cauſe; and I own 
very freely that my teilmony is ge 
rally falſe, and wy judgment partial 
ſo that, upon thc whole, mv neivhbours 
hate me, the family deteit we, and ns v 
lady herſelf does not love, and cannor. 
eſterm me. 

You are nous, Hir, fe * mformed of 
2 wretched lite I cad; and as I dare 

145 that there are n. any WHO paſs their 
days exactly in the lame Manner, you 
will do them and me a ſinzular wdr 
by printing this letter. My lady takes 
un your paper, and lends it about to all 


tbe 


the neighbours; and there are ſome fea- 
tures of my condition too ſtrongly drawn 
to be miſtaken by any of my acquaint- 
ance. A common likeneſs wouid not 
have heen ſufficient : but ſuch a carica- 
tura as I have painted muſt ſtrike, and 
be known at firſt fight, and perhaps 
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may contribute to change my ſcene for 
a better, But one thing I am ſure of, 
which is, wu al::ration that can 
happen to me from the publiſhing this 
2 can be for the ba 1 — Sir, 
your molt obedient humble ſervant, 
MarY TRUMAN. 


Ne XXXVIII. THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 20, 1753. 


EXILIS DOMUS EST, UBI NON FT MUL TA SUPERSUNT, 
ET DOMINUM FALLUNT, ET PROSUNT FURIBUS, o— 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM., 
IL | 
HERE is a ſpecies of luxury, 
| which, though you muſt often 
have obſerved, I do not finq that you 
have hitherto taken notice of; I mean 
that extravagance of expence which 
people of all tanks and conditions are 
daily running into in the article of fur- 
niture. In the houſes of the great, (not 
to mention the profuſion of French or- 
nament, and coſtly glitter of every room) 
the meaneſt utenſils of the kitchen are 
all of plate. But itis not upon the fol- 
lies of other people that I am going to 
deſcant; it is of myſelf and my country- 
houte, or rather of my wife aud her 
villa, that I intend to be particular. 
The houſe I am ſpeaking of, together 
with a very conſiderable eftate, was left 
me by an uncle in the city, with whom 
I had lived from the age of fixteen. As 
he intended me tor trade, you may be 
fure he gave me no other education (a 
little ſchool-Jearning excepted) than 
what was neceſſary to a compting-huute. 
But finding myielf, at his death, in poſ- 
ſeſſion of a plentiful fortune, I reſo: ved 
to commence gentleman ; and accord- 
ingly diſpoſed of my effects in buſineſe, 
and took a houſe at the other end of che 
town. 

Here I became acquainted with a lady 
of quality, who, though the had che 
h:gheſt notions of birth, yet, from fo 
triiling a circumſtance as want of for- 
tune, condeſcended to give: ne her hand, 
notwithſtanding the meanneſs of my 
family, and the difference of our edu- 
cations. As I thought myſelf extreme - 
ly honoured by an alliance with ſo great 
a lady, I gave the management of every 


thing into her hands, and grew as in- 


Hor. 


dolent as if I had really been a man of 
faſhion. My wife was a woman of ex- 
ceeding Fine Tafte, as it is called; or, 
in other words, one who liked to have 
every thing about her in the neweſt and 
moſt expenſive manner. As ſoon as I 
brought her to my country-houſe, T 
thought ſhe would have fainted away at 
the fo he of my fur niture; the whole of 
it (to uſe her own words) was fo fright- 
ful, ſo odious, and fo out of Tate! 
Her upholtterer muſt be ſent for that in- 
ſtant! for there was no enduring life in 
the midſt of ſo much antiquated 1 
I forgot to tell vou, that I had entirely 
new-furniſhed the houſe about three 
months before; but though every — 
was extremely good and neat, I muſt 
do my wife the juſtice to own, there was 
very little in it but what was ot real uſe. 
Early the next day down comes the up- 
holſterer. Lord, Mr. Ki ſays 


ſhe, I am glad you are come. Pray reſt 
vyourſelf a little; but I am afraid yon 


© can't find a chair fit for a Chriftian to 
© fit down upon. Such ſeats! ſuch 
© backs! ſuch legs! fuch—bur they are 
© ſoof a piec: with the reſt of the furni- 
© ture !=———De:xr Kifang, I am glad 
© ycu are come! So, without waiting 
for his reply, or ſuffering him to nt 
down, ſhe conducted him through ail 
the apartments, except the offices, which 
indeed ſhe Has never once condeſcended 


to vitit ſince her becoming miſtreſs of 


my family. 

Mr. Kifang, who is faid to be of 
Chineſe extraction, and who mutt he 
allowed to underſtand his bufinefs as 
well as any man alive, agreed pertectly 
with her la*ſhip; and obſerved, that ſuch 
out-of-faſhion things might do well 
enough for a citizen, but that perſons of 
quality and —_ " who had a Taſte, 


aid 


* 
"Ou way * 
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and all that, ſhould have ſomething fo- 
reign and ſuperb, and quite in another- 
—_ ſort of a manner. Ia ſhort, Sir, 

y the indefatigable zeal of this Chineſe 
upholſterer, in about four months my 
houle was entirely new furniſhed; but 
to diſguiſed and altered, that I hardly 
knew it again. There is not a bed, a 
table, a chair, or even a grate, that is 


not twiſted into ſo many ridecuious and 


greteſque figures, and fo decorated with 
the heads, beaks, wings, and claws, of 
birds and beafts, that Milton's 


Gorgons, and bydras, and chimæras dire, 


are not to be compared with them. Every 
room is compleatly covered with a Wil. 
ton carpet; I tuppoſe to fave the foors, 
which are all new- laid, and in the mott 


expenſive manner. In each of theſe 


rooms is a pair or two of ſtands, ſup- 

rtedl by different figures of men or 
beats, on which are placed branches of 
Chelſea china, repreſenting lions, bears, 
and other animals, holding in their 


mouths or paws ſprigs of bays, orange, 
er myrtle; among the lraves of winch 


are fixed ſockets for the reception of 
wax candles, winch, by ditperſing the 
light among the totiage, I own make a 
very agreeable appearance. But I can 
lee no ule for the lions and bears: to 
fay the truth, I cannot help thinking it 
a little unnatural ; tor it is well known 
that all kinds of {:vages are afraid of 
fire. But this I tulmit to you; having 
obſerved ot late ſeveral wild beaſts ex- 


hibited on tie tage, without their ſhew- 


ing the lcait ſurprize at ghe lamps, or 
even at the loud ſhouts o Mplauſe which 
have been be H nyon them from the 
— The upper apartments of my 

ouſe, which were before handſomely 
wainicoted, are now hung with the 
richeſt Chineſe and India paper, where 
all the powers of fancy are exhauſted in 
a thouiand fantaſtic figures of birds, 
beaſts, and fiſhes, which never had ex- 
illence. And whit adds to the curio- 
fity is, that the fiſhes are ſeen flying in 
tlie air, or perching upon the trees; 
which puts me in mind of a paſſage I 
Icarnt at ſchool, (for I have not abſo- 
lutely forgot my Latin) 


D.iphinum appingit lv 


the oddneſs of which, 1 ſuppoſe, was 
the reaſon of my remembering it. 


The beſt, or, as my wile calls it, tlic 
ſtate-beilchamber, is turniſhed in a man- 
ner that has half undone me. The 
hangings are white ſattin, with French 
flowers and artificial mots ſtuck upon it 
with gum, and interſperſed with ten 
thouſand ſpangles, bends, and fhells. 
The bed ſtands in an alcove, at the top 
of which are painted Cupids ſtrewing 
flowers and ſprinkling pertumes. This 
is divided from the room by two twiſted 
pillars, adorned with wreaths of flowers, 
and intermixed with ſhell-work. In 
this apartinent there is a cabinet of moſt 
curious workmanſhip, highly finiſhed 
with ſtones, gems, ard ſhells, diſpoſed 
in ſuch a manner as to repreſent leveral 
forts of flowers. The top of this cabi- 
net is adorned with a prodigious pyramid 
of china, of ail colours, ſhapes, and 
fizes. At every corner of the room are 
great urs filled with drie«l leaves of roſes 
and jcſſamine. The chimney- piece alſo 
(and indeed every one in the houſe) is 
covered with immenſe quantities of china 
of various figures; among which are 
Talapoins and Bonzes, and all the re- 
ligious orders of the Ealt. 

The next room that preſents itſelf is 
my wife's drefſing-rocm ; but Iwill not 
attempt to deſcribe it to you minutely, 
it is lo full of trinkets. The walls are 
covered round with Jocking-glats, in- 
terſperſed with pictures made of mots, 
butterflies, and ſea-weeds. Under a 
very magnificent Chinele canopy ſtands 
the toilette, furniſhed with a ſet of boxes 
of gilt plate, for combs, bruſhes, paints, 
paſtes, patches, pomatums, powders 
white grey and blue, bottles of Hungary, 
lavender and orange-flower water, and, 
in ſhort, all the apparatus for diſguiſin g 
beauty. Here ſhe conſtantly pays her 
devotions two hours every morning; but 
what kind of divinity ſhe adores, may 
be fafer for you to guels than for me to 
tell. By this time, I imagine, you wil! 
conceive my houſe to he much fuller of 
furniture than my head. Alas! Sir, I 
am but a huſband, and my wife is a 
woman of quality. But I could ſubmit 
with ſome degree of patience to all this 
folly and expence, if my children (and 
I have two fine boys and a girl) were 
not either kept cloſe priſoners in the 
nurfery, or driven into the kitchen 
among the ſervants, to prevent their 

laying about the rooms, and making 
Ls of the crockery. 
I have a thouſand other curiofities in 


my 


my houſe, of which I neither know the 
nies nor the names. But I cannot help 
mentioning the gravei-waiks, rivers, 
grcves, and temples, which on a grand 
day make their appearance at the deſſert. 
For you are not to ſuppoſe that all this 
profuſion of ornament is only to gratify 
my wife's curioſity ; it is meant as a 
reparative to the greateſt happineſs of 
ife, that of ſering company: and 1 
aſſure you, ſhe gives above twenty en- 
fertainments in a year to pcople for 
whom ſhe has no manner of regard, for 
no other reaſon in the world than to ſhew 
them her houle. In ſhort, Str, it is be- 
come ſo great a hg ht, that I am no longer 
maſter of it; being continually driven 
from room to room, to give oppor tunity 
ſor ſtrangers to {mire it. But as we 
have lately mifled a favourite Chineſe 
tumbler, and ſomc other valuable move- 
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ables, we have entertained thoughts of 
confining the ſhow to one day in the 
week, and of admitting no perſons what - 
ſoever without tickets, unleſs they hap- 
pen to be acquaint-d with the names, at 
leaſt, of ſome of my wife's reiations, 
For my own part, if every thing in the 
houſe was ſtolen, it wenid give me lets 
concern than I have felt for many years 
paſt at every India (ale, or at the ſliorteſt 
viſit that ſhe has made at Deard's : for 
I find, to my forrow, that as my fur- 
niture encreates, my acres diminiſh; and 
that a new faſhion never ſails of pro- 

ducing a freſh mortgage. | 
If you think my caſe may be of ſer- 
vice to any of thoſe huſbands who are 
unhappy enough to be married to wives 
of Taſte, you have free leave to publiſh 
it from, Sir, your moſt humble ſervant, 
SAMUEL SIMPLFe 


Ne XXXIX. THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 27, 1753. 


' Have receive] no leſs than four let- 
ters from my friend Nic. Limber- 
tongue fince laſt Thurſday was three 
weeks, at which time I had the honour 
ef exhibiting his character and hiſtory 
in this paper. But all I dare do with 
thele letters is, to give a ſhort abſtra& 
of them to my readers; my friend hav- 
ing entered fo minutely into family ſe- 
crets, and (as he aſſures me upon his 
honour) with the ſtricteſt regard to 
truth, that I myſelf ſhould be the Tell- 
tale if J gave them to the public in the 
manner I received them. 

In the firſt of theſe letters he gives me 
the hiſtory of the third lying-in of a 
young lady of faſhion near St. James's, 
who is at preſent only in her nineteenth 
year, and who lives with a very pious old 
aunt, and paſſcs for a pattern of modeſty 
and virtue. He alſo favours me with 
the names and characters of two gen- 
tlemen, who have the honour, ſeparate- 
ly, of paſſing the evening with this 
young lady, without either ſufpecting 
the other of being any thing more than 
a viſiting acquaintance. 

The tecond letter contains the ſecret 
memoirs of a woman of quality, Whole 
huſband is juſt upon the point of part- 
ing with her for Indiſcretiun. Till the 
reading of this letter, I confeſs my elf to 
have had a very inadequate id-a o the 
meaning of this word. To be Indil- 


ſons of diſtinction of both fees. 


creet, it ſeems, is fora married woman 
to liſten to the addrefics of one, two, or 
half a dezen lovers; to make aſſigna- 
tions with them ſeparately; to declare 
her hatred to her huſband; and to admit 
her ſaid lovers to every | berty but One. 
All this, provided the lady he not detected 
in ſome of her cloſeſt tamiliarites, is to 
be Indiſcreet: and though the virtue of 
ſuch a lady is not to be called in queſ- 
tion, yet every body has a right to ſay, 
that ſhe has been guilty of Indiſcre- 
tions. 

My friend's third letter is a good 
deal too wagg'ifh for the ſobriety of this 
paper. It is the hiſtory of a parſon and 
his two maids, whom he calls Rachel 
and Leah. To ſay the truth, I have 
another reaſon for ſuppreſſing this letter, 
which is, that the doctor happens to be 
the rector of my own pariſh, and (ſet- 
ting Rachel avd Leah, and eating and 
drinking, out of the queſtion) is really 
a very continent and abſtemious man, 

The fourth and laſt letter is a voyage 
from Vauxhall to Whitehall in a dark 
night, under a tilt, performed by per- 
All 
that I ſhall inform my readers of tis 
voyage, is, that it appears from the 
journal of it, (which was kept by vae 
of the paſſengers, and cammuſicated to 
my friend) to have been 2 ver I:.1fe 
crect one; and that in the l. t u of 

M2 Wem. itci- 
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Weſtminſter- bridge, Miſs Kitty,ayoung 
country beauty of eighteen, was heard to 
ſay with great quickneſs to a colonel of 
the guards who fat next to her Pe 
© quiet, Sir! and toaccompany her words 
with ſo ſmart a flap on the face, that the 


centre arch rung again; upon which her 


aunt, who was one of the „ tock 
occaſion to obſerve, that her niece would 
always be a country girl, and know no- 
thing of the world. | 
Having now taken ſufficient notice of 
my friend Limbertongue's letters, I 
ſnail leaye my readers to animadvert 
upon them, and devote the remainder 
of this paper to a female correſpondent. 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 
SIR, 
1 Ara a young woman, born to no 
great fortune, but from the indul- 


gence of my parents, am fo happy as to 
enjoy the advantages of a good educa- 


tion. I have really a handtome face, 


have a natural gentility about me, walk 
s well as any body, and ain told by my 
mother, and have heard ic whifpered a 


thouland times by the maids, that I am 


a clever girl. 

It was my fortune ſome time ago, 
when I was upon a viſit in the country, 
to make a hole in a g-ntleman's heat, 
as he ſat in the next pe to me at church; 
and as I am above diſgulles, I ſhall con- 
feſs very freely that I was equally ſtruck. 
I took a pleaſure in looking at him from 
ine firſt moment I ſaw him; and it was 
ro trifling fatisfaction to me, that as 
viten as I dared iquint that way, I 
fo m4 his eyes to he fixed fully upon 
Nie. - 

As he was known to the lady at 
hole houte I was entertained, it was 
matter of no great diſhculty tor him to 
wireduce himiclf to my acquaintance. 
I enquired into his character, and was 
told that he was a gentleman addicted 
to no kind of vice; that his fortune was 
a very liz»diome one; that he had great 
ſenfibil.c. and generoſity; but that he 
was cu rely quick-fighted to the foi- 
bl-s of women. I was not much pleat- 
ed with this laſt information; but hav- 
ing a pretty good opinion of myſelf, I 
did nor doubt that I ſhou!'d fo hamner 
him with diucretien and beauty, that he 
could not poſſibly eſcape me. 

To be as ſhort as I can, he foon 


made propolals to me in form, which, 


after the uſual heſitations, were in ſorm 
accepted. My parents were written to 
upon the occaſon, and every thing was 
preparing for our happine!.; when Al- 
= (for is I (hall call him) was un- 
ortunately ſummoned to a diſtant part 
of the country, to attend the latt mo- 
ments of a ner relation. There was 
no diſobeying this cruel ſummons; and 
with a — proteſtations of unal- 
terable love, away he went. 

During his ablence, which happened 
to be much longer than, I believe, either 
of us wiſhed, the faſhion came up among 
the ladies of wearing their gowns off the 
ſhoulders; and though my tkin was ra- 
ther of tue browneſt, and I ha- alſo the 
mistortune of having a large ſcar acroſs 
my boſom, I immediately pared away 
ſix inches of my ſtays before and be- 
hind, and preſented myſelf to him at 
his return in all the nakedneſs of the fa- 
ſhion. I was indeed greatiy aſtoniſhed, 
that as he was running into my arms 
with all the ea ot a long-abſent 
lover, he ſtapt of a ſudden to ſurvey 
me, and after giving me on!y a cold 
falute, and enqui:ing how I did, ſat 
himſelf down for about a quarter of an 
hour, and then wiſhed me a good night. 

It really never occurred to me, to 
what accident I was to attribute fo 
mortify ing a change, till early the next 
morning I was let into the ſecret by the 
foilowing letter. 


MADAM, | | 
7 O have but one defc& in your whole 
perſon, and to diſplay it to the world 
with ſo much pains, is to betray a want 
cf that prudence, without whica the 
married {tate is generally a ſtate of n. i- 
ſery. I mult therefore take the liberty 
of telling you, that my laſt viſit was 
paid yeſterday, and that my laſt letter 
waits only till I have ſubſcribed my- 
ſelt, Madam, your moſt obedient humbie 
ſervant, 


ALPHONSO. 


You may imagine, Mr. Fitz- Adam, 
into what aukwar4 confuſion and diſ- 
treſs this letter threw me. At firſt I 
reproached the inconſtancy of my lover, 
and called him the baſeſt and moſt per- 
fidious of men; but when my patfion 
was abated, and I began feriouſly to 
reflect uon my incauticus behaviour, 
I could not help allowing that he had 
reaſon on his fide; though I hope you 

v. 
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will be of opinion, that his letter is a 
liitie too montitying, and his reſolution 
too haity. 

Some months have elapſed fince I 
have worn he willow; and I have at 
preſent hardly any expeAation of bei 
reſtored te grace: though, if Alphon 
had thought it worth his while to make 
any enqu es about me, he wonid have 
known tna, ever fince the diſcoverv of 
that fatal ſcar, (which I can aſſure him 
upon my or our was only occaſtuned hy 
a burn) I have worn my ſtays as high, 
and ptrn: 4 gon as decently, as his 
hart heut would defire: and notwith- 
ſtanding the very warm weather we 
have had this ſummer, I have never 
made a viſit, or appeared any where in 
public, hut in à double handkerchict, 
and that roo pinned under my chin. 

I have two reaſons, Sir, for troubling 
you with this letter, and detiring your 

blication of it. The firſt is, that my 
— may ſee how penitent I am tor my 
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fault; and the ſecond, to do ſervice to 
two ladies of my acquaintance; one of 
which has a moſt diiconſolate lenoth of 
face, which ſhe makes aivolutely tri:-ht- 
ful by wearing the poke of her cap quite 
back to her pole; the other, with the 
feet and legs of a W-lch porter, is for 
ever tripping it along the Mall in white 
ſhoes and ſhort perticoats. If I cannot 
benefit myſelf, it will be ſome little ſatis- 
faction to have been a warning to my 
friends. I am, Sir, your molt unfor- 
tunate hmuble ſervant, 

CELIMENA. 


P. 8. Since my writing this letter, 
I have ſome diſtant hope that my lover 
may co ne about again; having been in- 
formed f a faying of his to a friend, 
Thar ::: 1pite of the ſcar upon my bo- 
ſom, my K that night put hun 
in mind book lately publiſhed, cal- 
led © Heaven Open to all Men.” 


Ne XL. THURSDAY, OCTOBER 4, 1753. 


F all the Eaſtern ſtories that have 
hitherto made their appeara ce in 
Engliſh. the:e is not one that coi. v-" $ 
ſo perfect and bexutiful a mo: | as that 
of the Prince Ruzvanſchad ar 
ceſs Cheberiſtany, in che 'olume 
of the Perſian Tales. Ruzvanſchad 
as king of China, and Chehteriſtany 
princeſs of an ifland of Genii. They 
fel! deſperately in love with +» ch other; 
and after the uſual delays, vere mar- 
ried in due form in the iar. of Che- 
heriſtan, where the lady was queen. 
But before the ſoler nization this 
marriage, the princei> of the Genii 
addreif:d the king of China in th- ol- 
lowing manner—* I am not going, 
laid the, to make your ma any 
unreaſonable requeſt, though the pow- 
er I have over you, and the ſuperio- 
rity of my nature, claim obedience in 
ali things: I ſhall only demand a pro- 
miſe from you, that for the honour of 
your queen, and fur our mutual hap- 
pineſs, you will blindly comply with 
me in every thing I have a mind to do. 
The Genii are never in the wrong: 
if, therefor:, at any time my actions 
t!hculd happen to appear nnaccount- 
able and extravagant, ſay within your- 


* ſelf My wife has reaſon for what ſhe 


mn a nn a a a aA «KE a „ a „ 


'e Prin- 


te does: for ĩt is impoſſible that we ſhould 
© live together in love and harmony, un- 
© leſs you implicitly belicre that I am 
© always in the right.” The king, 2c- 
curding to the univerfa]l cuſtom of lov- 
ers, promiſed very readily to think in all 
things as his princeſs would have him; 
and the marriage was celebrated with all 
imaginab.e plendour. 
ne ſequel of the Rory informs us, 
that his majeſty of China did not abſo- 
lutely keep bis royal promiſe; for that, 
upon certain trifling occations, ſuch, for 
inſtance, as the queen's flinging her ſon 
into the fire, giving her daughter to be 
devoured by a wild beaſt, deſtroying the 
22 of his whole army, and the 
ike, (which are only allegorical ex- 
preſſions, ſignif y ing a mamma's giving 
up her fon to the fire of his paſſions, 
carrying her daughier to the maſque- 
rade, and conſuming the ſubſtance of 
her buſb3nd) he n::t only thought her 
in the wrong, bu hid the raſhneſs to 
tell her ſo. Here gins the miſery 
of this royal and once. y couple; the 
queen ſeparates herſelt der huſ- 
band, and at the end of te. years, 
conſents to cohabitation up: ther 
terms than a renewal of the old pro:ailey 
ratified by an gath, The Rory _ 
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that the king of China, having en his 


error, never failed to acknowledge the 


vil lom of his queen in all fhe did, and 
that they live to an extreme od age, 
the happieſt monarchs of the East. 

If every hutbind in Englund was to 
read this ſtory night and morning t.“! 
he had got it by heart; and, in imita- 
tion of the king of China, it he would 
conſider himfeif as a Here fon of Adam, 
and his wife of the fuperior nature of 
the Geniiz the happineſs of his life 
would in all probability be {ecured : for 
J am fully pertuaded that all the infe- 
Freitzes of the married ſtate are occa- 
noncd by men's finding fault with the 
conduct of their wives, and imagining 
tkemtclves to be fitter for government 
than for oherlience. 

For my own part, I have always loo!-- 


ed pon the huſbau to be the 1cad of his. 


wife, juſt in the ſame manner as a foun- 
tain is the head of a ſtream; which oniy 
fnds (1 plies for it's wanderings, with 
aut dlirecting the current which way it 
fill flow. It may poſſibly be objeRed, 
that wives are commanded in a certain 
hook, called the Bible, to be obedient 
to their huſbands; but a lady of my ac- 
quaintance, who is a great caſuiſl in di- 
vinity, ſeems to have ſet this matt: r in a 
true light, by obſerving, that 2s mot of 
the commentators upon the New Teſta- 
ment have agreed that ſome of it's par- 
ticular commands and prohibitions are 
merely local and temporary, and in- 
tended only as cautions to the Chriſti- 
ans againſt giving ſcandal to the Jews 
and Heathens, among whom they lived; 
ſhe makes no manner of doubt hat obe- 
dience to huſbands was among the num - 
der of theſe commands, and that it might 
be right to obſerve it in the infancy of 
Chriſtianity, but not now. | 
Many perſons, as well Chriſtians as 


others, are of opinion, that to command 


is neither the province of the wite nor 
the huſband; and that to adviſe or in- 
treat is all that eitner has a right to. 
But this I take to be wrong policy ; for 


as every private family is a little ſtate 


within itſelf, there ſhould be a ſuperior 
and laws, or all will be anarchy and 
confuſion: and as it is indiſputable that 
the wife knows more of family af- 
fairs than the huſband, there is no rea- 
fon in the world for taking tie command 
out of her hands. | 

Every body ſeesthat when men keep miſ- 
treſſes they commence ſubjects under an 


abtolute tyranny; and that 4 wife ſhould 
have leſs authority, is, in my own pri- 
Vite opinion, 4 Very ban C246 ; eſpecially 
it it be conſidered, thut mne is not only 


one ficth with her huiband, but, as the 


unſeerſal phrate is, his Better Part. 
F very body knows too, that good-hu- 
mou in a wife is the mott necetſary of 
a. the virtues to tecure tie happinects of 
a ubm; and how is her good-humour 
to he pretervert, it the is to be under per- 
p-tual controui? It 1s no new difcavery, 
that the fiyſt with of a woman is power; 
if, t1erciore, you give the ſceptre into her 
hand, and entreat her to fay and do 
according to her own good plenture, it 
will be almoſt impoſſible for her to be 
always cnt of temper. 

But the ſubordination of huſbands 
will appear to be of greater necetlity, it 
it be contidered how unht almoſt every 
man is to govern himſelf. I have known 
huſbands of hopeful difp:;htons, who, 
from being left enticelv to their own 
management, have run in to every excels 
of riot and debauchery; when it has 
been chvious, that had their wives exert- 
ed the proper authority over them, they 
would have made the lobereſt and meek - 
elt men alive. How thankful therefore 
ought we to be, that our wives are in- 
cune to take upon themſelves the 
troubieſome office of government, and 
to leave to their huſbands the exly duty 
of obedience, which a child of fix years 
oi! is as enpable of performing as his 
tather of forty ! | 

I have indeed heard it obi:ted, that 
all women are not ſufficientiy qualified 
far the government of their huſbands. 
But by whom is this obi ection made? By 
ſome obſtinate old batcheior, who, for 
want of converſing with tie fex, has 
formed very erroneous opinions of their 
dignity and abilities. 'Fo decide this 
queſtion, I would only appeal to thoſe 
huſbands who have lived in a conſtant 
ſtate of ſubjection to their wives; and if 
any of them dare tell me that he has 
once wiſhed to be his own maſter, I wiil 
be a batchelor in unbelief. It has a'fo 
been objected, that the tyranny of a wife 
may ſometimes be a little more abſolute 
than the huiband may wiſh it to be: but 
it has always been a maxim, that an 
abſolute monarchy is the beſt, provided 
that we know, and hive a right of 
chuſing our ruler; the huſband rhere- 
fore ſhould be fatisfie:) with a fall ex- 
tenſion of the prerogative, whoſe mo- 

| narch 
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narch eis not only of his own chufing, 
t one whom he has cou ted to ron 
over aun. 

It is matter of no ſmall ſatisfaction to 
me, that by vindic: wing the ſovereignty 
ot the ladies, I am doing tervice to my 
king and country; for While men are 
kept under 2 continucd ſtate of ſubiec- 
tion at home, they will ſubmit with 
more alacrity to the laws, and feel a da- 
Fciency of thoſe ſpirits which, for want 
ot pr oper controul, might lead them 
to riots, inſurrections, "and rebeilions. 
It were to be wiſhed indeed that the la- 
dies would drop the ftudy of national 
politics, and confine themſelves to fa- 
mily government only: for while a huſ- 


Ne XLI. THURSDAY, 


S the writers of the two following 

letters are of a ſex for which 1 

have the ſincereſt regard and vencration, 

I have made no delay in committing 

them to theÞrels, not doubting but the 

evils they complain of will excite the at- 
tention of my readers. 


TO VR. FIT Z-ADAM. 
ein, 


I Ama very * old maid of ſcventy- 
three; but I have a parcel of imper- 
tinent nephews and nieces, who, becauſe l 
have kept my gecd- humour, will needs 
have it that I bave parted with ſomething 
elſe. Pray, Mr. Fitz- Alam, be 10 
kind as to tell theſe graceleſs relations 
of mine, that it is not impoſ ſible for a 
woman to have two virtves at a tune; 
and that ſhe may be merry and Chaſte, as 
well as merry and Wile. Vat as I am 
always to be teazed upon this bist, [ 
have lome thoughts of rend _ ing ny 
virginity, to ſecure my good umour; ; 
tor Tam afraid that, by contending with 
them every day for what ther ſay T have 
bf, I ſhall run the hazard of loſs in 
reality what they allow me to poses. I 
beg your advice in this critical affen; 
and am, Sir, your molt humble fer- 
vant, 
PRU DEN TIA HOLDFAST. 
In anſwer to Miſs Holdfaſt, I hall 


only ſay, that if I was to be teazed cut 
of my virginity, it ſhould be by the mott 


band is no other than the vaſſal of kis 
wife, 1 female Jacobite (unleſs the ſhould 
uppen to be ugly, or an old maid) may 
he a dangerous creature. I ſhall there- 
fore conclude this paper by recommend- 
ing it to the adminſtration to have a 
11 iculay eve to thoſe ſeminaries of fe- 

mile learnins, known by the name of 


Boarding (chovis, It might not be im 


proper it the oaths of allegiance and ab- 
juration were to he adminiſtered to the 
{uperiors and mademoiſelles of ſuch col- 
leges, or it the head of his preſent ma- 


jelty King Georye was to be worked by 


every mctty Nils at the bottom of hey 
[ampicr. 
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impudent fellow living, ſooner than by 


che ſe undutiful relations. 


MR. FITZ-ADAM, 
i Am a young woman of faſhion, and 


a great admirer of a town life. But 
it has been my misfortune, for theſe three 


months pait, to be condemned to the 
odivus country, and the more odtous 
diverſions of it; and this in compliance 
to an old-taſhioned aunt, who, except- 
ing her to daughters, uncl the company 
they keep, is the moſt oi us ming of all. 
But it is not for the fake of abuting my 
triends, or of 1 riddiculing the country. 
that I trouble vou with this letter; I 
lave really cicaped tuch * in de 
retirement, th at I mean it as a caution 
to my ex againit giving up * inno— 
cent amuitmeats ut a . iife for the 
deſtructiv e pleat: 1res of woods art it les. 
I bai hardly been 0 weck at my avnt's 
before 2 1. Ott 21 the Tt 11 acy 0. \ ras ny ; 
and froia the paleſt complexion in the 
world, aud no appetite, (he belt provts 


high birth, and of Keeping good com- 


Dar Lbegan to look as 10% a5 a milk- 
Mu and o CUT like a pong - - hav. [ 
m never forget the ai ward compu» 
ments that were male we upon thoſe 
deiefts; but 2 new mortificution ſuc- 
ceded, which removed me itil farther 
from upper fe, and had Ike to have 
killed me. 1 began abiolutely, Mr. 
Fitz Adam, to grow fat. What was 
to be done pow? V/iy, I mult walk for- 
20th! I wondered tiicy did nat bid me 


fly; 
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fly; for to à woman of eondition, who 
had never ſtirred out of doors but in her 
chair, fly ing ſcemed as eaſy as walking. 
But my diſeaſe was deſperate, and to 
muſt be my cure: in ſhort, they tanght 
me how to walk, and in leſs than a week 
I verily believe I had travelled a mile. 
And now I was teazed upon another 
account. My couſins, who were grown 
quite intimate with me, and who were 
what they call neat girls, were perpe- 
tually finding fault with the looſeneſs of 
my morning dreſs. I really pitied their 
ignorance, but could hardly forbear 
laughing when I ſaw chem come down 
as prim to breakfaſt as if they were 
dreſted tor viſitors. It was in vain for 
me to tell chem that women of faſhion 
were above ſuch regards; I was again 
forced ti comply, ard to ſtieł pins into 
my cloatus as if dreiſing for a . 
Lam far from denying that air, exer- 
ciſe, and neatneſs, contributed *> my 
health; bu I remember with contuſion 
the altera:ton they pro iuced. I had 
I:ved in the polite circle to the age of 
five-and-twenty, without concciving an 
idea of the other ſex, any farther than 
what related to their uſe in public places, 
a treat upon the water, or a party at 
Brag. Indeed, the perpetual hurry of 
a to vn lite puts all other things quite 
out of one's head. Bur idleneſs is the 
root of all evil. In lets taan a fortnight 
my heart told me that T had paſſions as 
well as appetit ca. To deal plaiulv with 
you, Mr. Fitz-Adam, for want of ſome- 
thing 10 do, I fell deſperately in love. 
Wich ſhane I confeſs it, I was caught 
I know uot how; for my ruſtic, though 


he paid ne particular regards, and was a 


handſome fellow of a gad eſtate, had 
no one aceompliſnment upon earth to 
recommen him to a woman of faſuion. 
His el:c2tica nad been at the univer- 
ficy, rice he had purſued nothing but 
Nis {ri}. Ie kane nobody in town 
but people whom nobody knows; had 
been at court but once; deteſted play, 
and hal noi ltas of routs and drums. 
His virtues (tor my aunt and coufing 
were continnaliy talking of then) reach- 
ed no farther than a little charity to the 
poor; a vat deal of hat they call good- 
nature; bundance of duty to the old 
lady his inoi er; and a ridiculous iond- 
nets for 4 hiter, who was one of the 
plaine t vonen J ever ſaw. Zut in af- 


fairs of gaiiancry, or the faſliions of the 


town, he was as ignorant as a Hotten- 
tot. He would ſometimes, indeed, make 
a party with us at Whit for half. 
crowns, which he call. d deep play; but 
as to ſiwuffling, fuzzing, changing of 
ſeats, hinis to a partner, ſetting up ho- 
nours without holding ther, and the 
like, which are the eſſential. of the game, 
he was an abſolute idiot. He conſider - 
ed cards, he faid, only as an amuſe- 
ment, and was perfectly indiffereat whe- 
ther he won or loſt. Yet in ſpice of my- 
ſelf, and fo contemptible an animal, I 
was real y in love with him: yay, fo 


him alone. Bit, would you think it, 
Mr. Fitz-Adain? if he approached to 
touch my hand, I had ſuch frights and 
fears about we, that I hardly knew 
where I was. I trembled at every ward 
he ſpoke to me; and had he offered at 
thoſe tri fli ig libe ties which every fine 
gentleman is admitted to in town, and 
which the ſtr:Ctett modeſty would only 
cry Pith at, I verily believe I ſhould 
have died. Put his country education 
was the ſaving of my life. His inten- 
tions, I perceived, were to make a wife 
of me; a charafter which, of all cha- 
rafters in the world, I had the greatett 
averfion to; as, in all probability, it 
would connect me with the cares of a 
mother, and a thouſand ridiculous du- 
ties and affe&ions, that a well-bred wo- 
man has really no time for. Yet this 
deplorahle creature I had certainly been, 
if he had not all of a ſudden (for what 
reaſon I know not, unleſs he thinks it 
a crime for a lady to be a little witty 


upon the Bible) taken a crotchet into 


his head of treating me like a ſtranger. 
The man is moſt evidently mad; for in- 
ſtead of directing all his diſcourſe to me 
as uſual, he is for ever cahalling with 
my youngrit couſin, and talking i:y the 

hour ia praite of a country education. 
But, tianks to my fers, there is a 
place called Lunion; where, in a very 
few weeks. the mes of play, and the 
amu teat op lic ct, ma cure allmy 
f. %%, and reftore me to my complexion. 
T nal ily to tre Þr:g-tihie as to an 
aſvlum again the pam̃ons. It is there 
that love is never thought cf, The men 
have no 41915, nor the women temp- 
tations. It puis me in min- of rhe ſtate 
ol innocence which our drt parents fell 
from: 
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from: the ſexes may meet naked, and 

not be athamed, nor even know that 
are naked. 

It wenld take up too much of your 

paper to enforce the a:tvantages of Play, 

by laying before you the evils it pre- 


vents. Scandal was never heard of at 


_ a card-table: the queſtion when we meet 


is not, Who loſt her honour laſt night? 
but who her money? We never go to 


church to ridicule the parions, or ttay 
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at home to be the plagne of huſbands 
or ſervants. In ſhort, if women would 
eſcape tle purtuits of men, the drudgery 
of wives, the cares of parents, and the 
plagues of home, their ſecurity is Play. 
I know of nothing that can be faid 
againſt it, but that it may poſſibly lead - 
to ii}-narure, quarrels, cheating, and 
ruin. I am, Sir, your conttant reader, 
and moſt humble ſervant, 


SOPHIA SHUFTLE, 


Ne XIII. THURSDAY, OCTOBER 18, 1753: 


TT is a common phraſe, when we 

ſpeak of a perſon who has nothing 
remarkably bad in his diſpoſition, that 
he is a good fort of a man; but of theſe 
good ſort of men there are multitudes to 
be met with, who are more troubleſome 
and offenſive than a ſwarm of gunats 
within one's bed curtams. 

A good jort of man is ſometimes he, 
who from ſhallowneſs of parts, and a 
nairow education, believes every action 
of mankind, that is not calculated to 

mote ſome pious or virtuous end, to 
be blameable and vicious. He preſcribes 
to himſelf rules for the conduct of lite, 
and cenſures thoſe who differ from him 
as immoral or irreligious. Walking in 
the fields on a Sunday, or taking up a 
news-paper, is an offence againſt Heaven. 
I have heard a young lady ſeverely re- 
primanded for reading a Spectator upon 
that day: and I have known it prophe- 
fied of a boy of eight years old, that he 
would certainly be an Atheiſt, for hav- 
ing written God with a little g, and De- 
vil with a great D. In the N 
this rt of a man, to ſay, 
root any = breach of the third com- 
mandment ; and to affirm, upon one's 
Tvord, that this or that thing is true or 
falſe, is downright ſwearing. 

To fuch characters as Fete, the in- 
fidelity of others may in ſome meaſure 
be owing. To avoid one extreme we 
are apt to run into another; and becauſe 
one man happens to believe a great deal 
tod much, another is determined to be- 
lieve nothing at all. 

During the uſurpation of Crom ell, 
we were a nation of pſalm - ſingers; wh h 
is the heſt reaſon I can give for te u- 
dation of bawdy fongs that pour 
upon us at the Reſtoration: for though 
the king and his court were indefatigable 


in the propagation of wantonneſs, (and 
every body knows how apt men are to 
copy the manners of à court) they would 
have found it a very hard tatk to debauch 
the whole kingdom, if it had not been a 
kingdom of enthuſiaſts. 

7 ove" tow though leſs miſchievous good 
fort of a man is he, who upon every 
occaſion, or upon no occaſion at all, is 
teazing vou with Advice. This gen- 
tleman is generally a very grave per- 
ſonage, who happening either to have 
out- lived his paiſions, or to have been 
formed without any, regulates all his 
actions by the rule of prudence. He 
viſits you in a morning, and is ſorry 
to hear you call thoſe perſons your friends 
who kept you at the King's Arms laſt 
night after the clock had itruck twelve. 
He tells you of an acquaintance of his, 
of a hundred and two years old, who 
was never up after ſun- ſetting, nor 
a- bed after ſun-riſing. He informs you 
of thoſe meats which are eaſieſt of di- 
geſtion, preſcribes water-gruel for your 
break faſt, and harangues upon the poiſon 
of made diſhes. He knows who caught 
a fever by going upon the water; and 
can tell you of a young lady who had 
the rheumatiſm in all her limbs by wear- 
ing an India perſian in the middle of 
October. If at a jovial meeting of friends, 


you happen to have drank a ſingle glaſs 


too much, he talks to you of 


and inflammations, and wonders that a 


man will buy pleafure in an evening at 
the hazard of à head-ach in the morn- 


ing. That ſuch a perſon may really be 


a good ſort of @ man, and that he ma- 
give his advice out of pure humanity, : 
am very to allow; but I cannot 


help thinking, (and I am no advocate 
for intemperance) that if it was not 
now-and-then for giving prudence the 
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flip, and for a little harmleſs playing 
the fool, life would be a very inſipid 


A third good ſort of mar, is one who 
calls upon you every day, and tells you 
what the people ſay of you abroad. As. 
how Mr. Nokes was very warm in 
* your praiſes, and that Mr. Stiles agreed 
with him in opinion; but that Mr. 
Roe and Mrs. Doe, who by the by 
pretend to be your friends, were con- 
tinually coming in with one of their 
ill-natured IFs. But they are like 


thoutand ene mies, though you do no- 
thing to de ſcrve them. I wonder what 
could provoke Mr. A. to fall u 

you with ſo much violence before 
Lady B: but then to hear Mr. C. and 
Mits D. who are under ſuch obliga- 
tions to you, join in the abuſe, was 
what, I own, I did not expect. But 
there is no ſincerity among us: and I 
verily believe you have not a frifn\! in 
© the whole world beſides myſelf.” Thus 
does he run on, not only leſſening you 
in your own opinion, but robbing you 
of the molt pleaſing ſatisfaction of life, 
that of tlunking yourſelf eſteemed by 
thote with whom you converſe. If you 
happen to be in any public character, 
the Lord have mercy upon you! for un- 
leſs you can ſtop your cars to the croak- 
ings of theſe ravens, you muit be mi- 
ſerable indeed. There are very few 
good fort of men that are more pernicious 
than theſe: for as almoſt every man in 
the world is curious of knowing what 
another thinks of him, he is perpetually 
liſtening to abuſes upon himſelf, till he 
grows a hater of his kind. It is for this 
reaion that diſſimulation is often to be 
ranked among the virtues; for if every 
man of your acquaintance, inſtead of 
aſſuring you of his efteem and regard, 
was to tell you that he did not care a 
ſtraw for you, (which twenty to one is 


„ K ano. a a «© a «a „ 


the truth) the motives to benevolence 


would be entirely deſtroyed; and though 
the © loving thoſe that hate us“ be a pre- 
cept of Chrittianity, it would puzzle me 
to name a Chriſtian of my acquaintance 
who has grace enough to practiſe it. 

A fourth good fort of a man, and with 
whom I ſhall conclude this paper, is the 


man of Ceremony. But as this cha- 


racer is drawn from the life by one of 
my correinondents who has felt the in- 
convenience of it, I ſhall give it to my 
readers iu his own words. 


the reſt of the world. You have a 


MN. FIT FT-A DAM, 


J Klong to a club of very honeſt fel. 
lows in the city, who meet once a 
week to kill care and be innocently 
merry. Every one of us uſcd to ſing 
his ſong or tell his ſtory for the enter- 
tainment of his friends, and to be good- 
naturedly jocoſe upon the forbles of the 
company. But all our merriment has 
been at a ſtand for ſome time, by the 
admiſſion of a new member, who it 
ſeems is a perſon of very Fine Breeding. 
You muſt know that he is our ſuperior 
in fortune, from which conſideration 
we ſhew him a great deal of reſpect. 
At his entrance into the club- room we 
all rife from our chairs; and it is not 
till he has paid his compliments to each 
of us ſeparately, and kept us ſtanding 
for near a quarter of an hour, that he 
entreats us to be (cate. _ hopes 
we are all perfectly well, and that we 
caught no colds that day ſe nnight by 
waiking home from the club; for that 
the night was foggy, or it was rainy, 
or it was cold, or it was ſomethiug or 
other, that gave him a good deal of pain 
till he ſaw us again. After we have all 
made our bows, and affured him of our 
exceeding good healths, the enquiry be- 
gins after our ladies and familiess He 
is always ſo unfortunate as to forget the 
number and names of our children, for 
which he molt heartily begs pardon, and 
hopes the dear little creatures, whom he 
has not the pleaſure of knowing, will 
forgive him for his want of memery. 
The finiſhing this ceremony generally 
takes us up about an hour; after which, 
as he is the firſt man of the club, it is 
neceſſary. in point of - manners, 
that he ſhould tind us in converſation; 
and to ſay the tfuth, ſince his adm.Mon 
into our ſociety, we have none o. us a2 
word to ſay, unleſs it be in anſwer to his 
enquiries. And now it is that we are 
entertained with the hiſtory of a dinner 
at Lady Fidfad's, at which were preſent 
Lord and Lady Lavender, Sir Nicholas 
Picktooth, and a world of polite com- 
pany. He names every diſh to us in 
the order it was placed, tells us how the 
company was ſeated, the compliments 
that paſſed; and, in ſhort, every thing 
that was ſaid; which, though it may be 
called polite converſation, is certainly 
the dulleſt I ever heard in my life. By 
this time we generally begin to look 
upon our watches; 2 bill is called for, 
and after a contention. of about three 
minutes 
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minutes who ſhall go out laſt, we return 
to our homes. . | 

This, Sir, is the true h:ſtory of our 
once jovial club; and as it is not im- 
poſſible that this well-bred gentleman 
may be a reader of the World, I trou- 
ble you with this letter, and entreat 


your publication of it; for with ſo much 

- manners as he is unduubtedly ma- 

er of, he will abſent himſelf from our 

ſociety when he knows how miſerable he 

has made us. I am, Sir, your very 
humble ſervant, 

Fraxcis HEARTY» 


Ne XLII. THURSDAY, OCTOBER 25, 1753- 


Have devoted to-day's paper to the 

miſcellaneous productions of ſuch 
of my correſpondents as, in my own 
opinion, are either whimiical enough, 
or witty enough, to be entertaining to 
my readers. | 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 

SIR, 
I Am an Engliſhman and a Patriot, 

but neither a Freeholder nor aw Inde- 
pendent Whig. TI am neither a Crafiſ- 
man nor a Fool, but a Freethinker and 
a Plain-dealer; a ſteady Champion for 
virtue, and a ſharp Proteſter againſt 


vice. 

I ama daily Inſpector of my neigh- 
bours actions, and take a Monthly Re- 
view of my own; yet do not aſſume the 
title of Cenſor or Guardian; being con- 
tented with the office of Monitor or Re- 
membrancer. My enemies nevertheleſs 
will call me a Tatler, a Buſy-bedy, an 
Impertinent, &c. | 
Il ama great Reader, and a Lover of 

polite literature. I am ſometimes an 
Adventurer abroad, ſometimes a Ram- 
-bler at home, and rove like the Bee from 
Muſzum to Muſzum, in queſt of know- 
ledge and pleature. 

I am an Occaſional Writer too; in a 
fit of gaiety I am a Humouriſt, in a fit 
of ſeriouſneſs a Moraliſt; and when I 
am very angry indeed, I Scourge the 
age with all the ſpirit of a Buſby. 

To conclude, I am not an idle Spec- 
tator, but a cloſe Examiner of what 
paſſes in the World, and Mr. Fitz- 
Adam's admirer and humble ſervant, 
PHILOCOSMOS. 


This letter puts me in mind of the 
following advertiſement in a lite Daily 
Advertiſer. Whereas Thomas Toovey, 
© ſnuffman, who is lately removed from 
© the Blackamoor's Head in Piccadilly 
© to the ſhop, late the Crown and Dag- 
ger, three doors lower, and hopes for 


© the continuance of his friends cuſtomꝰ 


And there it ends. I ſhould have 


been more obliged to my correſpondent, 
if, after his Whereas that he was an 
Engliſhman, a Patriot, a Frecholder, 
&c. he had thought proper to inform 
me to what purpoſe he was all this. 


But I have the pleaſure of hoping that this 


epittle is only an introductory diſcourſe 
to a larger work; and as fuch I have 
given it to the public, without addition 
or amendment. 


SIR, 

FF it would not be meddling with reli- 
gion, (a ſubject which you have de- 
clared againſt touching upon) I wiſh 
you would recommend it to all rectors, 
vicars, and-curates of pariſhes, to omit, 
in the prayer commonly uſed in che pul- 
before ſermon, the petition for Jews, 
urks, aud Infid-is. For as the Jews, 
fince a late act of pariiament, are juſtly 
deteſted by the whole nation; and as it 
is ſhrewdiy ſuſpected that a bill is now 
in agitation for naturalizing the Turks, 
wiſe men are of opinion that it is no bu - 
ſineſs of ours to be continually recom- 
mending tuch people in our pravers. 
Indeed, as for the Infidels, who are ouly 
our own people, I ſhould make no ſcrupie 
of praying for them, if I did not know 
thar perions of faſhion do not care to 
hear them:elves named to very particu- 
larly in the face of a congregation. I 
have the honour of an acquaintance 
with a lady of very fine underſtanding, 


who aſſures me that the above-mentioned 


ayer is ahſolutely as terrible to her as 
— churched in public: for that ſhe 
never hears the word Infidel mentioned 
from the pulpit, without fancying her- 
ſeif the ſtare of the whole rabble o be- 
levers. \ 


As it is certainly the duty of a elergy- 


man to avoid giving offence to nis pa- 
riſhigners; and as our hatred to the 
Jews, our alarms about the Turks, and 
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100 | 
the modeſty of perſons of quality, are 


nat to be overcome, I beg that you will 
not only inſert this letter in the World, 
but that you will alſo give it as your 
opinion that the petition thould be omit- 
ted, I am, Sir, your molt humble 
{crvant, 

I. N. 


MR. FITZ-ADAM, 

OW the theatres are open, and the 

town is in high expeRation of ſeeing 
Pantomimes performed to the grcateſt 
advantage, it would not be improper if 
you would give us a paper upon that 
ſubject. Your predeceſſor the Specta- 
tor, and the Tatler before him, uted 


frequently to animadvert upon thentri- 


cal entertainments; but as thoſe gentle- 
men had no talents for Pantomime, and 
were partial to ſuch entertainments as 
themſelves were able to produce, they 
treated the nobler compoſitions with un- 
warrantable freedom. Happy is it for 
us, that we live in an age of Paſte, 
when the dumb eloquence, and manual 
wit and humour of Harlequin, is jultly 
preferred to the whining of tragedy, or 
the vulgarity of comedy. But it grieves 
me, in an entertainment fo near perfec- 
tion, to obſerve certain indelicac:es and 
mdecorums, which, though they never 
fail of obtaining the approbation of the 
galleries, mult be extremely offenũve to 
the politenefs of the boxes. The inde- 
licacies I mean, are, the frequent and 
fignificant wrigglings of Huarlequin's 
tail, and the affront that Pierot is apt 
to put upon the modeſty of Columbine, 
by ſometimes ſuppoſing, in his ſearches 
for her lover, that ſhe nas hid him un- 
der her petticoats. That ſuch a tuppo- 
ſition would be allowable in comedy, 
I am very ready to own; the celebrated 
Mrs. Behn having given us in reality 
what is here only ſuppoſed. In a play 
of that delicate lady's, the wife, to con- 
ccal the gallant from the huſband, not 

only hides him under her petticcars, but, 
as Trulla did by Hudibras, ſtraddles 
over him, and, holding her huſband in 
diſcourſe, walks backwards with her 
lover to the door, where with a gentcel 


love- kick ſhe diſmiſſes him from his 


hiding- place. But that the chaſte Co- 
lumbine ſhould be ſuſpected of ſuch in- 
delicacy, or that Pierot ſhould be to 
audacious as to attempt the examination 


of premiſes ſo ſacred, is a ſoleciſm in 
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Pantomime. Another impurity that 
gives me almoſt equal offence, is Har- 
lequin's tapping the neck or boſom of 
his miſtreis, and then kiffing his fingers. 
I am apprehenſive that this behaviour is 
a Inatle bordering upon wantonnefs; 
which, in the character of Harlequin, 
who is a foreigner, and a fine gentle- 
man, and every thing agreeable, is as 
abford as it is immodeſt. 
When theſe reformations can be 
brought about, every body muſt allow 
that a Pantomime will be a molt ratio- 
nal and inſtructive entertainment; and 
it is to be hoped that none but prin- 
cipal performers will he ſuffered to have 
a part in it. How pleaſed will the town 
be this winter to read in one of the ar- 
ticles of news in the Public Advertiſer, 
Wie hear that at each of the Theatres 
* Royal there is an entire new Panto- 
© mime new in rehearſal, and that the 
principal parts are to be performed by 
Mr. Garrick, Mr. Woodward, Mr. 
© Moflup, Mrs. Cibber, and Mrs. 
© Pritchard, at Drury Lane; and at 
Covent Garden by Mr. Quin, Mr. 
« Lun, Mr. Barry, Miſs Noſhter, &c. 
It is not to be doubted that a Panto- 
mime ſo ated would run through a 
whole ſeaſon to the politeſt as well as 
moſt crouded audiences. Indeed, I 
hare often wondered at the good-humour 
of the town, that they can, bear to fee, 
night after night, ſo elegant an enter- 
tainment with only one performer in it 
of real reputation. | 
It was very well obſerved by a perſon 
of quality, That if Mr. Addiſon, Doc- 
tor Swift, and Mr. Pope, were alive, 
and were unitedly to write a Pantomime 
every winter, provided Mr. Garrick and 
Mrs. Cibber were to do the principal 
parts, he verily believed there would not 
be a hundred at any one rout in 
town, except it was of a Sunday. If 
it be from no other conſideration than 
this, I am for having Pantomimes ex- 
hibited to the beſt advantage: and though 
we have no ſuch Wits among us as his 
loraſhip was pleaſed to name, we are 
reckoned to have as good 2 as 
any age has produced; and I take at, 
that the moſt ſtriking beauties of Pan- 
tomimical compoſition are to be afcribed 
to the Carpenter, more than to the Wit. 
I am Sir, your conſtant reader, and 


Nv 
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Ne XLIV. THURSDAY, NOVEMBER I, 1753. 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 
SIR, 
Juſtly-admired poet of our own 
A times, ſpeaking in reference to his 
art, tells us, that 


True wit is nature to advantage drefs'd; 
What oft was thought, but ne'er ſo well ex- 


preis d. 


The ſame, it is preſume, may he 
ſaid of almoſt every kind of writing. 
Europe is at preſent fo much enlight- 
ened, that it is hardly pollible to ſtrike 
out a ſingle notion abſolutely new, or 
which has never been touched upon by 
ſomebody before us. Religion, philo- 
ſophy, and morality in particular, have 
been fo thoroughly canvaſſed, that ſuch 
as would treat upon thoſe ſubjects now, 
have ſcarce any thing left them bur to 
ſet ſome beaten thought in a different 
light, and, like a ſkilful cook, endeavour 
to make the fare of yeſterday _ 
again to-day by a various dreſſing. If 
it can be got down and digeſted, there 
are always hopes of conveying ſome 
nouriſhment ; and whether it be taken 
for turtle-or veniſon, pheaſant or moor- 
game, beef or mutton, is not a farth- 
ing's matter, fo it be reliſned by the 
gueſts. Whether I am poſſeſſed af any 
part of this (kill, mult be left to the de- 
ciſion of each perſon's taſte. All 1 
dare engage for is, that no unwholeſome 
ingredient ſhall enter into my compo - 
fition; and if, on the one hand, it ſhouid 
be inſipid, on the other, it ſhall be as 
harmleſs as a bft of dry bread. | 

But to my ſubject. The compariſon 
of man's life tu a journey, and che con- 
_ cluſfions uſually drawn from thence, are 
not the leis true for being trite and 
common. When we reflect, that to be 
exceſhyely anxious for the wealth, ho- 
nours, and pleaſures, of this tranlitory 
world, is ful as ridiculous as it would 
be to torment ourlelves becauſe our ac- 
commodations at an inn (which we are 
to quit the next morning) are not ſui- 
ficiently fumptuons, the aptneſs of the 


alluſion fares us in the face: the ailent 


is extorted while the mind dwells upon 
it; and people of every perſuaſion, how - 


ever they may diſagree in other propo- 
litions, concur in this, as in a ſelf.- exi- 
dent axiom. | 


Yet herein do we reſemble the caſe of 
him who is laid in Scripture to behold 


* his figure in 2 glais, but ſtraight for- 
getteth what manner of man he was; 
and, as if a fatality hung over us, our me- 
mories arc ſl] found worſt in the mat- 
ter that concerns us moſt; namely, in 
the acquiiition of Tranquillity, that ſum- 
zum bonum on this ſide the grave. A 
Heathen could tel] us that this in- 
eitimable treaſure lies at our feet, but 
that we giddily ſtumble over it in the 
purſuit of bubbles. On theſe we be- 
ſtow all our ſtrennous exertions; the 
other has only indolent withes. . 

But it we are candidates in earneſt for 
this Temporal felicity, and which at the 
ſame time leads by the imootheſt road 
to the Cæleſtial. the firtt ſtep thould be to 
diſcover what that is which oppoſes and 
excludes it: and as it is utterly impoſ- 
hole that two contraries ſhould peace- 
ably inhavit the fame breaſt, let us re- 
ſolve to drive out the aggreſſor. 

That perturbations of every kind are 
capital enemies to Tranquility, ſpeaks 
itteif: but it may require ſome ſcrutiny 
to diſcern that the common parent from 
whence moit of thieſe proceed, is Pride. 


I fay, ft of thetc; tor if want, pain, 


tear, and intemperance, be excepted, it 
is prelumed that few obftacles to fere- 
rity can be imagined which are not 
fairly deducible from this ſingle vice. 
The jnimitable Mr. Acditon, in one 
of ki$ SpcHarors, mentians guilt and 
atheiſm as the only warrantavie pre- 
chens of Cheaytuinels: nor 1s it here 
tended to controveri his fuperior judge 
ment; this being merely an ctizy to prove 
that Pride is the great tource from whence 


almaſt every other ſpecics of guilt flows. 


And as for wheifin, it may, I think, 
without much torturing the argument, 
be placed to the fame account. 

But let vs firlt try the truth of this 
propotit ion upon actual or practical 
vices, as diſtinguiſhed from ſpeculative 
errors; and thence dilcover to what de- 
gree they may be ſaid to hold of this Lady 
Paramzai; conſequently, how far we 

are 
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are indebted to her for the miſ-ries 
which fill the world with complaints. 

Sickneſs, pain, fear, want, and in- 
temperance, have already been excepted, 
as prod:ftive of diforders in the ſoul, 
which dterive not immediately from this 
origin: at leaſt, it can hardly with pro- 
priety be (aid, that a perſon is proud of 
a difeaſe, of cowardice, or of indigence; 
though it has been obſerved, that ſome 
have had the prepoſterous folly to glory 
in being lewd, a drunkard, or a glutton. 

VM nether human nature be capable of 
bearing up with chearfulneſs and indo- 
lence againſt theſe evils, (from what 
cauie foever ariſing) is a queſtion fo- 
reign to the prefent buſinefs, which is 
to excite every thinking perſon ſtiictly 
to examine the catalogue of vices, one 
by one, and then to atk his own heart 
what reſemblance they bear to the pro- 
lific parent here aſſigned them; and it 
is pretumed, that nothing more is ne- 
cell: ry than the holding up the progeny 
to view, in order to aſcertain their de- 
ſcent. 

It may be gathered from the moſt au- 
thentic teſtimony, that her firlt-born 
was Ambition ; brought to light in the 
days of your nameſake Adam; and ever 
fince, whether clad in a red coat, and 
armed with a ſcymitar and firebrand, or 
in the more gentle habit of a ſtateſman, 
courtier, beau, lawyer, divine, &c. (till 
confeſſes the kindred in. every feature 
and action. It is not very material in 
what order the ſubſequent iſſue were 

oduced. But that envy, hatred, ma- 
— tyranny, anger, implacability, re- 


venge, cruelty, impatience, obſtinacy, 


violence, treachery, ingratitude, ſelf- 
love, avarice, profuſion; together with 
the ſmaller ſhoots, detraction, imperti- 


nence, loquacity, petulance, affectation, 


&c. do ll derive from this Mar Fa- 
milie, will, I perſuade myſelf, moſt evi- 
dently appear to a cuyous obſerver. 
To enumerate the infinite diiorders 
and calamities that diſperſe taem{*lvs 
from this root, intrude into every place, 


and are incefſant plagues to indiv*uals, 


as well as to ſociety, were an endleis 
taſk. V/ ho ſha!l tell the ſecret pangs of 
the heart in which ſhe is planted? But 
her baleful influence is diſcernible, 
wherever © two or three are gathered 


together.“ Even at the altar, and 


vrhilſt the tongue, in compliance with 


the ritual, is uttering the moſt humili- 


ating epithets, you ſhall perceive her in- 
conſiſtently tricked out, and by a thou- 
ſand fantaſtic airs attracting the wor- 
ſhip of the aſſiſtants, from the Deity, to 
herſelf. 

Trace her from the court into the 
city ; and there, from the general trader, 
to the retailer, mechanic, and pedlar ; 
thence into the country, from the ſquire, 
to the farmer and day-labourer: de- 
ſcend as low as to the ſcavenger, chim- 
ney - ſweeper, and night- man; ſtill, 
through all their dirt and filth, you may 
occaſionally diſcern her. | 

Nor is her Parental dominion confin- 


ed to the climates or nations called civi- 


lized. Travel to the poles, or into the 

burning zone; among the Bramins, 
Baniavs, and Facquars; among the 

Iroquois, Canibals, and Hottentots ; 
even there ſhall you meet with the opera- 

tions of this primum mobile. What but 

the arrogance of ſuperior merit inſtt- 

gates the firit of theſe to aſſume a right 

of domineering over the conſciences of 
their fellows, and damning the fouls of 
thoſe who differ from them? And for 

the Hottentuts, who that reads the ac- 

counts of the inſolence with which they 

torment, before they eat their enemies, 

can doubt whether they are actuated by 

hunger or haughtinels? In a word, 

from the feuds that lay waſte whole 

kingdams, down to the ſickly ſpleen 

which devours the lighted coquet, or 
the fine lady ſuperſeded in her place, we 
need Jook no farther for the author of 
the griefs which poiſon our peace. 

In relation to matters purely ſpecu- 
lative, none, who are ever fo little con- 
verſant in them, can beat a loſs for nu- 
merous inſtances of the havock made 
with learning, truth, and religion, by 
the dogmatical impoſition of hypotheſes 
and ſyſtems, invented by men of more 
power than knowledge; and the no lefs 
arrogant prohibition of new lights, 
which might detect the fallacy, or other- 
wile claſh with an aſſumed all ſuffi- 
ci-ncy. Hence was the aſſerter of the 
Antipodes perſecuted in the inquiſition. 
Hence all the miſchiefs ariſing from en- 
thunalm, hypocriſy, bigotry, and zeal. 
Hence—But I am entering into a field 
too wide for the limits of an ordinary 
epiitie, Yet, having mentioned the poſ- 
ſibility of axcounting for atheiſm the 
{ame way, I ſhall here only appeal to 
your readers, whether that man is imply 

| a fool, 
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2 fool, or if he muſt not neceſſarily be a 
very Conceited fool, who ſays in his 
heart There is no Gon?” 

And now, Sir, ſhould it be aſked to 
what purpoſe this epiltie ? or where the 
remedy ? it is anſwere:!, that the utility 
of ſuch a diſcuſſion (which, for the 
fake of the World, I could heartily wiſh 
had been more accurately handled) muſt 
be obvious; for by this means the hydra 
being reduced to one head, it becomes 


a more compendious taſk to cut off that 


one, than to vanquiſh a legion ſucceſ- 
fvely ſprouting out from different ſtems : 
or, to change the alluſion, the recipe, 
inſtead of applying to the infinite variety 
of ſymptoms, might be comprized in 


two words, Baniſh Pride; as indeed 


this diſeaſe, pregnant of ſo many others, 
is moſt emphatically cautioned againſt 
in fix words of Holy Writ—* Pride 
« was not made for Man.” 

I am, Sir, &c. 


Ne XLV. THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 8, 1753. 


— ̃ —XNECTE CORONAM 


POSTIBU Sw 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM, 
SIR, 


WHERE is hardly a greater in- 

ſtance of ill- nature, or a more cer- 
tain token of a cruel diſpoſition, than 
the abuſe of dumb creatures; eſpecially 
of thoſe who contribute to our advan- 
tage and conveniency. The doing an 
ill oflice to one who has intended us no 
harm, is a ſtrong proof of inhumanity ; 


but unkindn:is tv a benefaQor is both 


inhuman and ungrateful. 

But it is not my intention at preſent 
to anima«tvert upon our barharity to the 
animal creation: if you will accept of 
ſo unworthy a correſpondent, I may 
take another opportuniry of ſending you 


my thoughts upon that ſubject. The bu- 


fin-is of this letter is only to vindicate 
from repro ch a poor inanimate being, 
vulgarly called a Poſt, which every 
body knows is held in the loweſt con- 
tempt, yet whoſe ſervices to mankind 
entitle it to a very high degree of regard 
and veneration. | 

* As ſtupid as a Poſt,” is a phraſe 
perpetually made uſe of. If we want 
to characterize a fool, or a man abſo- 
lutely without an idea, the exprefiion 
i— As ſtupid as a Poſt.'—" As dull 
© as 2 Beetle,” is a term I have no diſ- 
like to; nor have I any great objrction 
to © As grave as a Judge,” which I 
have conſidered as a ſynonymous phraſe, 
ever ſince I ſaw an old gentleman in 
company extremely angry at being told 
he looked grave; when it was obſerved 
by a third perſon, that Grave in the 
dictionary was vide Dull. But though 


Jour. 


it is admitted that the idea of dulneſs 
may be illuſtrated by a Beetle, and the 
idea of gravity by a Judge, I poſitively 
deny that ſtupidity and a Poſt have any 
ſimilitude whatſoever. 

Tt is well known that the ancients, 
and more eſpecially the Egyptians, the 
wiſeit nation of them all, paid the great- 
eſt degree of veneration to ſeveral inani- 
mate things. Almoſt all v&getables 
were conſidered as gods, and conſe- 
quently worſhipped as ſuch. Leeks and 
onions were particularly eſteemed ; and 
there was hardly a garden to be ſeen 
that was net over-run with deities. 
Now I own that I have no ſuch ſuper- 
titious regard for a Poſt, as to recom- 
mend it's deification; nor am I for mak 
ing it miniſter of ſtate, as Caligula did 
his horſe; I only think, that when it is 
undeſervedly branded into a proverb of 
contempt, common juſtice requires it's 
vindication. 

In former ages, how much Poſts were 
eſteemed, appears from what Juvenal 
ſays of them 

Ornentur Pos ES, et grandi j anua lauro : 


where we ſee that they were crowned 
with laurel. Virgil likewiſe, in de- 
ſcribing the deſtruction of Troy, ſays, 
that the women in the height of de- 
Ampleræęue tenent Pos T 88, argue eſcula fi- 
guar; 

without doubt to take an affectionate 
leaveof them. And old Enmus, know- 
ing that they were in ſome meaſure ſa- 
cred, employs no leſs a perſon than the 
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| Diſcord herſelf to demoliſh 
n 


Diſcordia tetra 
Belli ferratus Pos xs, portaſque refregit. 


But before I conſider the fervice of 
Poits to mankind in general, I ſhall take 
this opportunity of acknowledging the 
obligation which I have perionaliy re- 
ceived from one of them, and which 
may very poſſibly bias me in favour of 
the whole traternity. 

I was travelling very lately, where I 
was entirely ignorant of the road, in a 
part of England too far from town for 
the common people to give that rational 
direction to a ſtranger which they do in 
and about London; and too near it, as 
I afterwards found, not to reliſh ſtrong- 
by of it's vices. Coming at laſt to a 

where the road branched out 1nto 
different paths, I was quite at a ſtand, 
ull leeing a country fellow paſſing by, I 
enquired the road to Bifley. * To Bil- 
* ley!” ſays he, ſcratching his head, 
and looking up in my face; * Where 
© dui you come from, Sir?“ I was net- 
tled a good deal at the fellow's uſeleis 
and impertinent queſtion, eſpecially as 
it began to grow duſk ; however, that f 
might get what inſtruction from him I 
could, I ſatis fied him. He then, after 
having attentively looked round the 
country, and informed me I might have 
come a nearer way, gave me to under- 
ſtand, that he could not well tell me, but 
that I was not above two miles from it. 
Px take the fellow,” ſays I, he is 
© as ſtupid as a Poſt,” and rode on: but 


I had hardly gone a hundred yards be- 


fore I diſcovered a Poſt, which very 

naturedly held out his finger to 

me the road, and informed me in 
a few words that I had ſtill three miles 
to go. I followed the advice of this in- 
telligent friend, and foon arrived at the 
end of my journey, aſhamed and vexed 
at the ingratitude I had been guiity of 
in abuſing fo ſerviceable a guide. 

If a man reflects ſeriouſly with him- 
ſelf, as I did then, he will find that 
Poſts are very far from being ſo ſtupid 
as they are imagined to be. I may fafe- 
ly-venture to affert, rhat they have. all 
negative wiſdom. They neither ruin 
their fortunes by gaming, nor their con- 
ſtitutions by — They krep no 
bad company; they never interfere either 


in matters of party or religion; and ſeem 
entirely unconcerned about who is in 
favour ar court, or who out. Though 
I canrot fay that their courage is great, 
they never ſuffer themſelves to be af- 
ſronieil unrevenged ; for they are always 
upon the defentive, though they ſeldom 
give the challenge. Drunkards they 
have a particular averſion to; nor is it 
uncommon for a man, though the fumes 
of wine may have made him inſenſible 
at night, to fecl the effects of their re- 
ſentment in the morning. In ſhort, 
they ſeem gevoted to the ſervice of man- 
kind; ſleeping neither day nor night, 
nor ever deſeriing the ſtation which is 
aſhgnel them. One thing I own may 
be juft!y laid to their charge, which is, 
that they are often guilty of cruel be- 
haviovr ro the blind; though I think 
they an:p!y repay it, by lending ſupport 
to the lame. : 
F could enumerate ſeveral ſorts of 


Polts, which are of infinite ſervice; 


fuch as the Mill-poſt, the Whipping- 
pet, the Sign-poſt, and many cthers : 
ſhall at preſent content myſelf with 
making a few obſervations on the two 
m_ the Whipping- poſt and the Sign- 
oft. 

e F? to put in execution the laws of the 
land be of any ſervice to the nation, 
which ſew I think will deny, the benefit 
of the Whipping- poſt mult be very ap- 
parent, as being à neceſſary inſtrument 
of {uct an execution. Ladecd, the ſer - 
vice it does to a country place is incon- 
ceivable. I myſeif knew a man who 
had proceeded fo far as to lay his hand 
upon a filver ſpoon, with a deſign to 
make it his own ; but, upon looking 
round, and ſeeing a Whipping-pott in 
his way, he deſiſted from the theft: 
whether he ſuſpected that the Poſt would 
impeach him or not, I wil! not pretend 
to determine; ſome folks were of opi- 
nion, that he was afraid of a Habeas 
Corpus. It is likewiſe an infallible re- 
medy for all lewd and diſorderiy beha- 
viour, which the chairman at feſſions 
erally employs it to reſtrain. Nor 

is it leſs beneficial to the honeſt part of 
mankind, than the diſhonett :. for though 
it lies immediately in the high road to 


the gallows, it has ſtopped many an 


adventurous young man in his progreſs 
thither. | | 
But of the whole family of the Poſts, 


I know nane more ſerviceable than a 


Sign - 


r, e 
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> which, like a bill of fare to 
an entertainment, always ſtands ready 
without door, to inform you what yeu 
are to expe& within. 'The intent of 
this has been very much perverted, and 
accordingly taken notice of by your 
predec : ſſor the Spectator. He was for 


ibiting the carpenter the uſe of any 
i ſaw; and the ſhoe- maker, 


but his boot; and with great propriety; 
for the proverb ſays, Ne ſutor ultra 

idam. And indeed it is reaſonable 
ſhould have a fign that 
to the wares in 

* for, otherwiie, a 
anger may call for a yard of cloth at 
a bookſeller 8, or the lait World at a 
linen draper's. But when thele things 
are adjuſted, nothing can he of greater 
ſervice than a Sign - poſt; inaſmuch as it 


* 


inſtructs a man, pr vided he has money 


in his pocket, how he may ſupply all 
his wants; and often directs the hungry 
traveller to the agreeable perfumes of a 
favoury kitchen: from whence it is ima- 


gined that the common expreſſion comes, 
of ſmelling a Pot. 

Thus, Mr. Fitz- Adam, you ſee how 
much we are indebted to theſe ſervice- 
able things, calied Poſts; and I think 
it would be a great inftance of your 
goodneſs, to endeavour to correct the 
world's ingratitude to them; ſince it is 
grown fo very notorious, that I have 
known ſeveral, who owe all they have 
to a Poit, induſtrious to undervajue it's 
dignity, and make it's character appear 
ridiculous. I am, Sir, your moſt hum- 
ble ſervant, 

W.R. 


N. B. All Poſts of honour, Poſts in 
war, letter Poſts, and Poſt the Latin 
prepoſition, though they ſpell, their 
names in the ſame manner, are of a quite 
different family ; nor do I unter: 2; e to 
piead in their behalf, knowing that 
mott of them are i» too Rlourith-ng a 
condition to ſtand in need of an advo- 
Cate. 
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TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 


811, 


HEN a rich man ſpeaketh, 
ſays the fon of Sirach, © every 
man holdeth his tongue; and lo! 
© what he fayeth is extolled to the 
© clouds: but if a 2 ſpeak, they 
© fay——** What fellow is this? I had 
a mortifying opportunity yeſterday of 
experiencing the truth of this obſei va- 
tion. | 
It is not material that I ſhould tell 
you who or what I am; it will be enough 
to ſay, that tho gh I dine every day, 
and always make my appearance in a 
clean ſhirt, I have no thoughts of offer- 
ing myſelf as a candidate for a borough 
at the next general election; nor am I 
quite ſo rich as a certain man of faſhion, 
who took fuck a fancy to me this ſum- 
mer in the country, as hardly to be eaſy 
out of my company. 5 

This great perſon came to town laſt 
2 for the winter, whither I yy call- 

upon buſineſs ſoon after; and having 
received _— invitation to his table, 
I went yeſterday. to dine with him. 
Upon my being ſhewn into the parlour, 
1 found him fitting with two young 


gentlemen, who, as lat. woes learnt, 
were pe; lons of great qua y, n who, 
before I was bid to ut en entered 
we 2 thort whiſp:y wit: my fiend, 
which cyncuded with © road ire in 
my tac, and t e woiilz—* } ihought 
o, ttered with a careleis contempt, 
Ie ud enough for me hear. 

J was a littie neconcerted at this be- 
bavicur, but vas in om meaſure re- 
lieved by a meſſage a tcẽ minutes after, 
that dinner, was upon the tabl-.. Ve 
were ſoon ſeated according to fem, and 
as the converſation wis upen general 
ſubjects, or rather upon no f.bject at 
all, andes the having ſomething to lay 
enables a man to t enſier in his chair, I 
now and then attempted to ut in a word, 
but I found I had not the good fortune 
to make myſeli heard. The plivhouſes 
happening to be mentioned, I aſked very 
reſpecifully if any thing new was to he 
exhibited this ſeaſon ? Upon which it 
was obtcrved, that the winter was come 
in wpon us all at once, and that there 
had been ice in Hyde Park of near haif 
an inch thick. Upoa my friend's tak- 
ing notice that there nad been a very 
great court that morning, I took occa- 
ſion to 3 King did? when 

it 
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it was 1 remarked, that the 

opera this ſeaſon would certainly be a 
very grand one. As I was a proficient 
in mulic, and a 3 to = —_— 

I hoped to be atten to, 
2 ſomething in favour of ſo elegant 
an entertainment; but before I had pro- 
ceeded through half a ſentence, the con- 
verfaticn took another turn, and it was 
unanimoully a that my Lord Some- 
body's Greenland dog was the fineſt of 
the kind ever ſeen in England. It was 
now high time for me to have done; I 
therefore contented myſelf with playmg 
the dumb man till the cloth was remos - 
ed, and then took my leave. 
At my return to my lodgings, I could 
not help thinking that it was not abſo- 
lately 1mpoſſible for great men to be 
very ill bred; but however that matter 

may be, I thall eat my dinner at the 
chop- houſe to-day, notwithſtanding I 
have juſt received a card from my friend, 
to tell me, that he ——＋ 8 — 
be quite unhappy without me. I am, 
bis, your — humble ſervant, 


vnn, 0CTOBER THE 29th, 1753. 
MR. FITZ»ADAM, 


AMONG the many inventions of 
this wiſe and polite age, I look upon 
the art of not knowing people to be one 
of the greateſt. But for fear the term 
ſhould be a little too technical for many 
of your readers, I ſhall explain it at large. 
What I mean is, that perſons of di- 
ſtinction ſhall meet their inferiors in 
Lc places, and either walk, fit, or ftand, 
_ clote at their elbows, without having 
the leaſt recollection of them; whom, 
but a week or a day before, they have 
been particularly intimate with, and for 
whom they have profeſſed the moſt at- 
fect onate regard. As you have taken 
no notice of this art, in all probability 
the profeſſors of it have eſcaped you; 
but as I have lately been the ſubje& of 
it's fulleſt exertion, I beg leave to trou- 
ble you with a few words upon the oc- 
cafton. 

Lam a clergyman of ſome fortune, 
though no preterment ; and knowi 
that 1 had many friends at the Bath this 
ſeaſon, -I came hither laſt week to enjoy 
the pleaſure of their converſation. The 
morning after my arrival, I took a walk 
to the pump room, where I had the ho- 
nour of ſceing 2 noble lord, à barunet, 


I am, Sir, your humble ſervant, 


and ſome ladies of quality, with whom 
I was very well acquainted ; but, to my 
great ſurprize, though I ſtood at the dit- 
tance of only two or three yards from 
them, I did not perceive that any one of 
them knew me. I have dined ſeveral 
times with his lordſhip, have frequently 
drank tea with the ladies, and two 
months this ſummer with the baronet, 
and yet am throwing myſelf in their way 
every morning, am fitting next them in 
the rooms every evening, nay, playing at 
cards with them at the 1 table, with." 
out their having the leaſt remembrance 
of me. There is alſo a very genteel fa- 


mily in the place, in which I have been 

ſo extremely intimate, that, according 

to the ſong 

I have drank with the father, have talk d 
with the mother ; 

Have rompꝑ d with the fiſter, and gam'd with 
the brother; 


but, for what reaſon I know not, unleſs 
it be in imitation of the lords and ladies 
above-mentioned, with whom they hap- 


B. pen to be acquainted, I do not find that 


any one of them has the leaſt knowledge 
of me. 


I have looked in the glaſs above a 


hundred times, from a ſuſpicion that my 


face muſt have undergone ſome extra- 
ordinary change, to occaſion this total 
want of recollection in my friends; but 
I have the fatisfation to find that my 
eyes, noſe, and mouth, are not only re- 
maining, but they ſtand, as near as I 
can gueſs, in the very individual places, 
as when my friends knew me ; and that 
their forgetſulneſs is altogether owing to 
this new-invented art; an art which, it 
ſeems, none but perſons of faſhion, or a 
few very genteel people who have ſtudied 
under them, can make themſelves ma- 
ſters of. But it is an art that will undo 
me, if a living which my friend the noble 
lord has been fo good as to aſſure me of, 
ſhonld happen to become void while I 
am in this place; for how can I 
that his ip will give that to an en- 
tire ttranger, which he has ſo long ago 


to an intimate acquaintance ? 


ABrRaHam ADAMS. 
J have taken the firſt « ity of 
publiſhing theſe letters, not a con- 


viction that the writers of them have any 
cauſe of complaint, but from a defire of 


prejudices, and of doi 
_ 2 
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bour's wife for his own. His memory 
is in 8 as defective as his 
ſight. fits, promiſes, and pay - 
ment of dehts, are things that he is ex - 
tremely liable to forget. How, then, is 


it to be wondered at that he hould for- 


get an acquaintance? But I have al- 
ways obſerved that there is a 71 
in little peaple to ſpeak evil of dignities; 
and that where real errors are wanting, 
(which is the caſe at preſent) they will 
throw out their invectives againft natu- 
ral defects, and quarrel with the deaf 
for not hearing them, and with the bliad 
for not ſeeing them. 
I could go near 7 write 2 whole pa- 
in praiſe of great men, if I was 
not — by eng that 
of all things in the world they hate flat - 
tery. 


Ne XLVII. THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 22, 1753. 


of Charles the Second, by his uncle Sir 
Simon Sparrowgrafs, who was at that 
time Lancaſter Herald at Arms, and in 
great favour at Whitehall. As toon 
as he had kiſſed the king's hand, he was 
preſented to the Duke of York, and im- 
afterwards to the miniſters, 
and the miſtrefſes. His fortune, which 
was conſiderable, and his manners, 
which were extremely elegant, made 
him ſo acceptable in all companies, 
that he had the honour to be plunged at 
once into every polite party of wit, plea- 
ſure, and expence, that the coprticrs 
could ly diſplay. He danced with 
the ladies; be drank with the gentlemen; 
he ſung loyal catches, and broke bottles 
and glaſſes in every tavern. throughout 
Lo But ſtill he was by no means 
perfect fine gentleman. He had not 
— — DuzL. He was fo extremely 
ortunate, as never to have had even 
the neſs ef a Rencounter. The 
want of ity, not of courage, 


his character. He appeared not on 
to the whole court, hy even in his — 
eye, an unworthy and degenerate Pump- 
kin, till he had ſhewn himſelſ as expert 
in opening a vein with a ſword, as any 
ſurgeon in England could be with a lancet. 
Things remained in this unhappy fitua- 
tion ws he oy + near twa-and-twen: 
ears | t length his better itars 
, _ O 2 prevailed, 


had occaſioned this inglorious chaſm in 
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prevail-.!, and he received a moſt er: gi- 
ons ft ent from Mr. Cucumter, one 
of the -milemcn- uſhc's of ne Privy - 
chamber. Cucumber, who ws in wait 

ing at cot. ſpit matvertentiy into the 
chimnev. es he nood * to Sir 
Joſi th 1 mp in, pat ot the fh tle rette 
upon S Joſiah's ſhoe. It was then 
that there Pumpkin honour aroſe in 
bluſhes pon his cheeks. He turned 
upon his heci, went home immediately, 
and ſent Xr. Cucumber a challenge. 
Captain Ply, a friend to each party, 
not o carried the challenge, but ad 
juſted the preliminaries. The heroes 
were to fight in Moor Fields, and to 
bring fiticen ſecondls on a fide, Punc- 
tuolity is u ftrong inſtance of valour 
von theſe occaons. The clock of St. 
Paul's truck foven, juſt when the com- 
htznts were mu king out th ir ground, 
and cach of the two-and- thirty gentle- 
men was adjuſting himſelf into a poſ- 
te of defence aguinit his adverfary. 
It happened to be the hour for break fait 
in the hoſpital of Bedlam. A fmall bell 
h:d rung to ſummon the Bedlamites 
into the gre vt gallery. The keepers had 
already unlocked the ecils, and were 
bringing forth their mad folks, when 
the porter of Bedlam, Owen Macdiffy, 
ſtanding at the iron-gate, and behold- 
ing ſuch a number of armed men in the 
midſt of the fields, immediately roared 
out—* Fire! murder! ſwords! daggers! 
4 blocdihed!” Owen's voice was al- 
ways rem:rkably loud, but his fears had 
rendered it ſtill louder and more tre- 
mendous. His words ſtruck a panic 
into the keepers; they loſt all preienee of 
mivd; they forgot their priſoners, and 
haſtoned moſt preci; itately den ſtairs 


to the ſcene of action. At the ſight of 


naked ſwords, their fears increaſed, and 
at once they ſtood open-mouthed and 
motionleſs. Not fo the lunatics ; free- 
dom to madmen, and light to the blind, 
axe equally rapouous. Ralph Rogers 
the 11nker began the alarm. His brains 
had been turned with joy at the Reſto- 
ration, and the poor wretch imagined 
that this glorious ſet of combatants were 
Roundheads and Fanatics, and accord- 
ingly he cried out—* Liberty and pro- 
c perty, my boys down with the Rump! 
4 Cromwell and Treton are c:me from 
© hcl} to deſtroy us. Come, my cava- 
lier lads, follow me, an: let us knock 
cut their brains!” The Bedlamites 


unmediatcly obeyed; and, with the twker 


conſternation. 


at their head, leaped over the balliſters 
of the ſtair· caſe. and ran wildly into the 
fields. In their way they picked up 
{ume ſtaves and cudgels, which the por- 
ters and the keepers had inadvertently left 
behind, and ruthing forward with amaz- 
inz tury. they furced themſelves outra- 
geoutly into the midſt of the comba- 
tants, and in one unlucky moment 
deitroyed all the decency and order with 
which this molt illuſtrious duel had be- 


gun. 
It ſeemed, according to my grand-- 


father's obſervation, a very untoward 
tate, that two-and-thirty gentlemen of 
courage, honour, fortune, and quality, 
ſhould meat together in hopes of killing 
each other, with all that reſolution and 
politeneis which belonged to their ſta- 
tions, and ſhould at once be routed, 
diſperſed, and even wounded, by a ſet 
of madmen, without ſword, piſtol, or 
any other more honourable weapon than 
a cudgel. 

The madmen were not only ſuperi 
in ſtrength, but numbers. Sir Joſiah 
Pumpkia and Mr. Cucumber ſtood their 

ound as long as poſſible, and they 

th endeavoured to make the lunatics 
the fole objects of their mutual revenge; 
but the two friends were foon over- 
powered; and no perſon daring to come 
to their aſſiſtance, each of them made as 
roper a retreat as the place and circum- 
| 2nd would admit. — | 

Many of the other gentlemen were 
knocked down and trampled under foot. 
Some of them, whom my grandfather's 
generoiity world never name, betook 
th anſelves to flight in a very inglorious 
manner. An eari's ton was ſpied cling- 
ing tubmiſſively round the feet of mad 
Pocklington the taylor. A young ba- 
ronet, although naturally intrepid, was 
obliged tc conceal himſelf at the hottom 
of Pippin Kate's apple-ſtall. A Shrop- 
ſhire ſquire, of three thouſand pounds a 
year, was diſcovered chin-deep, and al- 
molt ſtifled, in Fleet ditch. Even Cap 
tain Daiſy himſelf was found in a milk- 
cellar, with viſible marks of fear and 


ſpicious day. 
tinued their outrages many days after. 
It was near a week before they were all 


retaken and chained down in their cells. 


During that interval of liberty, they com- 
mitted many offenſive pranks throughout 
the cities of London and Weſtminiter ; 
and my grandfather himtelf had the 

| misfortune 


Thus ended this inau- 
But the madmen con- 


- 
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misfortune to ſee mad Rogers come into 
the Queen's drawing- room, and ſpit in a 
duchels's face. 

Such unforeſeen diſaſters occaſioned 
ſome prudent regulations in the laws of 
honour. It was enacted that, from that 
time, fix combatants (three on a fide) 
might be allowed and acknowledged to 
contain ſuch a quantity of blood in their 
veins as ſhould be ſufficient to fatisfy 
the higheſt affront that could be offered. 

Afterwards, upon the matureſt deli- 
beration, as my grandfather afiured me, 
the number fix was reduced to four; two 
principals and two feconds; each ſecond 
was to be the trueſt and bett-belovel 
friend that his principal had in the 
world: and theſe ſeconds were to fight, 


provided they declared upon oaih, that 
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"HOUGH the demand for this pa- 
1 per has more than anſwered my 

Ctations, yet the profits ariſing from 
it have not been fo immenſe as to enable 
me at this preſent time to ſet up the one- 
horſe chair which I promiſed mytelt at 
firſt ſetting out. For which reaton, and 
for certain private objections. which I 
cannot help making to a poſt-chaiſe or a 
hired chariot, when I am inclined to 
make an excurſion into the country, I 
either travel on foot, or, if the diſtance 
or the weather ſhould make it neceſſary, 
I take my place in that ſociable and com- 


municative vehicle called a itage-coach. ' 


Happy is the man, who without any la- 
boured defizns of his own, finds his 
very wants to be productive of his con- 
yemencies! This man am I; having 
met with certain characters and adven- 
tures upon theſe rambles, that have con- 
tributed more to the enriching my ſtuck 
of hints towards carrying on this work, 
than would have ever preſented them- 
ſelves, had I drove along the road ad- 
miring the ff of my own equi- 
page, or loiled at my eaſe in the hi: ed one 
of another. 

Many of theſe characters and adven- 
tures had appeared before now in theſe 
eifays, if the deſire of obliging my cor- 
re ſpondents, aſſiſted by 2 modeſty pecu- 
har to mytelf, that of thinking the 
productions of others to be almoſt as va- 
luable as my own, had not inclined me 


(if I may ſpeak the language of traffic) 


they had no manner of quarrel to each 
other; for the canons of honour ordained, 
that in caſe the two ſeconds had the leaſt 
heat or animoſity one againſt the other, 
they muit naturally become principals, 
and therefore ought to ſeck out for ic- 
conds to thematic lves.. 

Having told you a very remarkable 
event in my grandfather's life, almoſt in 
his own words, and finding that the tory 
has carried me perhaps into too great 2 
length of letter, I ſhall not mention ſome 
curious facts relating to my father, and 
to poor dear Mr. Solomon Muzzy, of 
whom I am the unfurtunate and mourn- 
ful reli. But 1 have at leaſt the ho- 
nour and contvlation to be, Sir, your 
conſtant reader, and moſt humble ſervant, 

Mary Muzzr. 


to turn factor for my friends, and to 
trade by commiſſion, rather tian todo bu- 
ſineſs entirely on my own account. And 
in carrying on this commerce, I have 
conſulted the ſatis faction of my cuſtom- 
ers, as well as my own intereſt: for 
though I do not pretend to lo much 
humility as abſolutely to allow that any 
other trader can ſend iuch goods to mar- 


ket as my own, or, to drop the alluſion, 


ti.at there is a man row living who can 
write fo wittily, fo wiſely, and fo learned- 
ly, as myſelf; yet the productions of mauy 
will probably have more variety than 
thoſe of a ſingle perſon, even though 
that ſing le perſon ſhouid be myſelf, But 
1 have ſtill a ftronger rea: on for giving 
place fo correſpondents; it is the tirong 
propenſity which I have always found 
in my nature to communicate happinets. 
Every body knows, at leaſt every writer, 
with what infinite ſatisf ad ion 2 man ſecs 
himſelf in print. For my own part, I 
ſhall never forget the flutterings and 
heart-beatings I felt upon the honour 
that was done me many years ago by 


the author of the Gemtleman's Maga- - 


zine, in publiſhing a ſong to Cælia, 
which was the fivit of my compoſitions. 
Indce l, there was a {mall inconvenience 
attending the pleaſure at that particular 
time; for as my finances were a little 
low, I almoſt ruined myſelf by the 
many repeated half-dozens which 1 
bought of that magazine to diſtribute 
among my friends for their wonder and 
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admiration. And hence, if I was in 
haſte to ſet up an equipage, would ariſe 
another motive to the _— the let- 
ters of correſpondents; but as every pe- 
euniary conſideration is of ſmall weight, 
when compared with the pleaſure of 
communicating happineſs, I have given 
it but little of my attention. One ny, 
J muſt requeſt of my readers before 
have done entirely with this ſubject; 
which is, that if it ſhould enter into 
their heads that I have laid before them 
a dull paper, they will pleaſe to impute 
it to the abundance of my good-nature, 
and not to any lazineſs in my diſpoſition, 
or deficiency in my judgment. 
But to return to my country excur- 
I was coming to town from one 
of them this week in the Windſor ſtage- 
coach, which, as we paſſed through 
Brentford, ſtopped to take up two of 
the fair-ſex, inhabitants of that genteel 
place, one of them at a collar-maker's, 
and the other at a breeches-maker's. 
The collar-maker's lady, who was a 
on of very fine breeding, wiſhed the 
hes-maker's lady joy of her com- 
ing abroad after her lying - in, and ex- 
cuied herſelf by illnefs for not having 
waited upon her on the occaſion: to 
which the breeches-maker's lady an- 
ſwered, in the politeſt manner imagin- 
able, that ſhe ſhould have been extreme- 
glad to have ſeen her, but that ſhe 
tent cards to none of her acquaintance, 
as indeed there = no occaſion — 
_ excepting herſelf, (meaning the collar - 
2 lady) by _— viſited — 
her fitting up Quality of 
Brentford 


The Quality of Brentford fixed my 
attention to theſe ladies ; and dufing 
ſhort a journey as to Hyde Park Corner, 
where I made my compliments of de- 
— » I acquired fo much knowledge 


of Child- birth, in Thruſhes, 
Lua pr and the management of 


t of the 
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ly of a piece with the vanity that poſ- 
cf 22 . poſ- 
nd. 

To mention a ſtage-coach once more; 
who is there that has travelled in one, 
but muſt have heard it obſerved by the 
molt ordinary of the paſſengers, that this 
was the firſt time in their lives that 
had ever ſuffered themſelves to be croud - 
ed into ſo mean a carriage? For my 
own part, I have always remarked it, 
that within half a dozen miles of the 


end of our journey, if there has been a 
fine- ſpoken lady in the coach, 
but a country ſhop-keeper's wife, who 


imagined herſelf a ſtranger to the com- 
pany, the has expreſſed great anger and 
aſtoniſt ment at not ſeeing the chaiſe, the 
chariot, or the coach, coming to meet 
her on the road. To what is this va- 
nity owing, but to the deſire of being 
thought in her own perſon one of the 
nality of Brentford ? 

f we look into the city, and obſerve 
the eating and drinking of almoſt every 
common tradeſman; the ſtrut of the 
huſband in his gown and hoad upon a 
lord-mayor's-day; the extravagance of 
the wite in dreſs, furniture, and fer- 
vants; their parties to Vauxhall and 


Sadler's Wells; their viſits and enter- 


tainments; the quettion will occur, 
Whence are all theſe vanities, but to ſee 
_ be ſeen by the Quality of Brent- 
? 
The fine gentleman, whoſe I 

no one is — with; — 
ner is ſerved up under cover of a pewter 
plate from the cook's ſhop in Porridge 
Iſland; and whoſe annuity of a hundred 
pounds is made to ſupply a laced fuit 
every year, and a chair every evening to 
a rout; returns to his bed-room on foot, 
and goes ſhivering and ſupperleſs to reſt, 
for the pleaſure of appeari 

ple of equal importance with the Qua- 
ity of Brentford. 
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But to take characters in the groupe, 
why is every ordinary mechanic, every 
pettifogging attorney, every clerk in an 
office, every painter, player, poet, and 
muſician; or, in ſhort, why is almoſt 


ſhort letter, n — 

go from a correi t, who, if I 
> Bw eng ſens of dis cnt by 
his manner of writing, muſt be one of 
the Quality of Brentford. 


Mi. FITZ-ADAMy 
12 no enemy to humour and i . 
and all that; but I cannot help think. 
ing that you muſt have ſpent the chief 
part of your time among low peoplez 
and this is not only my own opinion, 
but the opinion of moſt of the perſons of 
quality with whom I converſe. If you 
are really acquainted with the manners 
of upper life, be ſo good as to convince 


us of it, by copying it's language, and 


drawing your future characters from 
that inexhauſtible ſource of politeneſs 
and entertainment. I am, your friend 
and well-wiſher » 2. 


Ne XLIX. THURSDAY, DECEMBER 6, 1783. 


HOUGH I am an old fellow, I 

I am neither ſour nor filly enough 
yet, to be a ſnarling laudator temporis 
acti, and to hate or deſpiſe the preſent 
becauſe it ir the preſent. I cannot, 
_— _— — ies, rail at 
the wonderful degeneracy and corruption 
of theſe times; nor, by ſneering compli- 
ments to the zrgenous, the ſagacious, 
Moderns, intimate that they have not 
common ſenſe. I really do not think 
that the preſent - cow marked out by 
any new and diſti | vices and 
follies unknown to former ages. On 
the contrary, I am apt to ſuipe& that 
human nature was always very like what 

it is at this day; and that men, from the 
time of my itors down to 


this moment, have always had in them 


the ſame ſeeds of virtue and vice, wiſ- 
dom and folly, of which only the modes 
have varied, from climate, education, 
and a thouſand other conſpiring cauſes. 

Perhaps this uncommen good-humour 
and indulgence of mine to my cotempo- 
raries, may be owing to the natural be- 
nignity of my corititution, in which I 
can diſcover no particles of envy or ill 
„ * my rivals, both in fame 
and profit, the weekly writers; or per- 
| haps to the ſuperiority of my — 
which every body muit acknow 
and which places me infinitely above the 
mean ſentiments of envy and jealouſy. 
But whatever may be the true caule, 
which probably neither my readers nor 
at leaſt is certain, that the preſent age 
has not only the hongur and pleaſure of 


ſouls in 
modeſtly 


being extremely well with me, but, if I 
dare ſay ſo, better than any that I have 


yet either heard or read of. Both vices 


and virtues are ſmoothed and ſoftened by 
manners; and though they exiſt as they 
ever have done, yet the former are be- 
come leſs barbarous, and the latter leſs 
rough; inſomuch, that I am as glad as 
Mr. Voltaire can be, that I have the good 
fortune to live in this age, independent- 
ly of that intereſted conſideration, that 
it is rather better to be ſtill alive than 
only to have lived. 
This 8 benevolence to * 

men and cotemporaries to 
eſteemed ſtill the more 2 in 


me, when I ſhall make it appear that no 


man's merit has been leſs attended to, or 


rewarded, than mine: and nothing pro- 


duces ill-humour, rancour, and male- 


volence, ſo much as neglefted and un- 
rewarded merit. 

The utility of my weekly labours is 
evident; and their effects, wherever they 
are read, prodigious. They are equally 
calculated, I may fay it without vanity, 
to form the heart, improve the under- 


ſtanding, and pleaſe the fancy. Not- 


withſtanding all which, the ungrateful 
public does not take above three thou- 
ſand of them a week. Though, ac 


cording to Mr. Maitland's calculation 
of the number of the inhabitants in this 
metropolis, they ought to take two 
bundred thouſand of them, ſuppoſing 
only five perſons, and one paper to 
Nr 
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them ought to be taken and circulate 
in the country. The profit ariſing from 
the ſale of twelve hundred thoutand pa- 
pers, would be ſome encouragement to 
me to continue theſe my labours for the 
benefit of mankind. 

I have not vet had the leaſt intimation 
from the minifers, that they have any 
thoughts of calling me to their afſittance, 
and giving me ſome conſiderable em- 
= of honour and prefit: and 

ving had no ſuch intmations, I am 
juttly apprehenſive that They have no 
iuch intentions. Such intimations be- 
mg always long previous to the per- 
formance, often to the intentions. 

Nor have I been invited, as I con- 
fels expected to be, hy any conh ler- 
able borough or county to reprelent them 
in the next parliament, and to defend 
their liberties, and the Chriſtian reli— 

jon, againſt the minillers and the 


ws. But Ithink I can account for this 


feming ſlight, without mortification to 
my vanity and feli-Jove; my name be- 
ing a Pentateuch name, which, in theſe 
fntpicious and doubtti] times, favours 
wo ttrongly of Judaiim; thouzh, upon 
the laith of a Chiiſtian, I have not the 
Eaſt tende cy to it; and I muſt do Mrs, 
Fitz-Adam (who I own has fome influ- 
ence over me) the jultice to ſay, that the 
ka: the utmolt horror tor chole far. guinary 
Fites and ceremonies. 

Notwithitanding all this ill uſage, (for 
every man may be juſtly {a.d to be ill 
uſed, who is not rewarded according to 
his own eſtimation of his own merit) 
which I feel and lament, I cannot, how- 


_ ever, call the prelent age names, and 


brand it with degeneracy. Nature, as 
J have already obſerved, being always 
the ſame, modes only varying. With 
modes, the hgnification of words alſo 
varies; and in the courſe of thoſe varia- 
tions, convey ideas very different from 
thoſe which they were originally 
ed to exp:*is. I could givenumberlcis 


inſtances of tis kind; but at preſent I 


mall content myſelf with this ſingle 


one. 6 

The word HONOUR, in it's proper 
ſgnification, doubtleſs implies, the unit- 
ed ſentiments of virtue, truth, and juſ- 
vice, carried by a generous mind beyond 


thoſe mere moral obligatꝛons which the 
laws require, or can puniſh the viola- 
tion of, A true Man of Honour will 
not content himſelf with the literal diſ- 
charge of the duties of a man and a ci- 
tizen; he railes and dignifies them into 
magnanimity. He gives where he may 
with juſtice refuſe; he forgives where he 
may with juthce reſent; and his whole 
conduct is directed by the noble ſenti- 
ments of his own unvitiated heart; furer 
and more icrupalous guides than the 
laws of the land, which being calculat- 
ed for the generality of mankind, muft 
neceſſarily he more a reſtraint upon vices 
in general, than an invitation and re- 
ward of particular virtues. But theſe 
exteniive and compound notions of Ho- 
nour have been long contracted, and 
reduced io the fingle one of perional cou- 
rage. Among the Romans, Honour 
meant no more than contempt of dan- 
gers an! death in the ſervice, whether 
jun or unjuſt, ot their country. Their 


lucceſſors and conquerors, the Gaths 


and Vandals, who did not deal much 
in complex idras, ſimpiified thoſe of Ho- 
nour, and reduced them to this plain 
ad tingle one, of fighting for fighting's 
take, upon any, or all, no matter what, 
CCUALONS. | 

Our preſent mode of Honour is ſome- 
thing more compeunde:, as will appear 
by the true character which I hall now 
give of a faſhionable Man oi Honour. 

A Gentleman *, whica is now the 
genteel ſynonymous term for a Mun of 
Honour, muit, like his Gothic anceſ- 
tors, be re dy for and rather deſirous 
of a ſingle combat. And if by a pro- 
per degree of wrongheadednefs he pro- 
vokes it, he is only ſo much the more 
jealons of his Honour, and more of a 
Gentleman. 

He may he with impunity, if he is 
neither detected nor accuſed of it: for it 
i not the lye he tells, but the lye he is 
told of, that diſh-nours him. In that 
caſe he demonſtrates his veracity by his 
ſword or his piſtol, and either kills or is 
killed with the greateſt honour. 

He may abuſe and ſtarve his own wife, 
daughters, or liſte:s, and he may ſeduce 
thoſe of other men, particularly his 
friends, with inviolate Honour: becauſe, 


A Gentleman, is every man who, with a tolerable ſuit of cloaths, a ſword by his fide, 
and a watch and ſnuff-box in his pockets, aſſerts himſelf to be a gentleman, ſwears with 
energy that he will be treated as ſuch, and chat he will cut the throat of any man who pre · 


ſumes to ſay the contrary. 
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as Sir John Brute very juſtly obſerves, 
he wears a fword. 

By the laws of Honour he is not ob- 
liged to pay his fervants or his tradeſ- 
men; for as they are a pack of ſcoun- 
drels, they cannot without inſolence de- 
mand their due of a gentleman: but he 
muſt punctually pay his gaming-debts 
to the ſharpers who have cheated him; 
for thoſe debts are really debts of Ho- 
nour. 

He lies under one diſagreeable re- 
ſtraint; for he muſt not cheat at play, 
unleſs in a horſe- match; but then he 
may with great Honour defraud in an 
office, or betray a truſt. 

In public affairs, he may, not only 
with Honour, but even with ſome de- 
gree of Luſtre, be in the ſame ſeſſion a 
turbulent patriot, oppoſing the belt mea- 
ſures; and a ſervile courtier, promoting 
the worlt; provided a very lucrative 
conſideration be known to be the motive 
of his converſion : for in that caſe the 
point of Honour turns ſingly upon the 

uantum. 

From theſe premiſes, which the more 
they are conſidered the truer they will 
be found, it appears, that there are but 
two things which a man of the niceſt 
Honour may not do, which are declin- 
ing ſingle combat, and cheating at play. 
Strange! that Virtue ſhould be fo dif- 
ficult; and Honour, it's ſuperior, ſo eaſy 
to attain to. 

The uninformed herd of mankind are 
governed by words and names, which 
they implicitly receive without either 
knowing or aſking their meaning. Even 
the philoſophical and religious contro- 
verſes, for the laſt three or four hundred 
years, have turned much more upon 
words and names, unaſcertained and 
miſunderſtood, than upon things fairly 
ſtared. The polite world, to fave time 
and trouble, receive, adapt, and uſe 
words, in the ſignification of the day; 
not having leiſure nor inclination to ex- 
amine and analyſe them: and thus often 
miſled by ſounds, and not always ſe- 
cured by ſenſe, they are hurried into fa- 


tal errors, which they do not give their 
underſtandings fair play enough to pre- 
vent. 

In explaining words, therefore, and 
& 
fication, one may ſometimes happen to 
expoſe and explode thoſe errors which 
the abuſe of them both occaſions and 
protects. May that be the good fortune 
of this days paper! How many unthink 
ing and unhappy men really take them- 
ſelves to be Men of Honour upon theſe 
miſtaken ideas of that word! And how 
fatal to others, eſpecially to the young 
and unexperienced, is their example and 
ſucceſs in the world! I could heartily 
wiſh that ſome dramatic poet would 
exhibit at full length and in lively co- 
lours, upon the ſtage, this modiſh cha- 
rater of a Man of Honour, of which 
I have but ſlightly and haftily chalked 
the outlines. Upon ſuch a ſubjet Iam 


apt to think that a good might be 
more uſeful than a el ms as 
perhaps his audiences would be more 


numerous, and his matter more attend 
ed to. Beſides | 


Segnius irritant animos, demiſſa per aurem 


Quam que ſunt cculis ſubje fa fidelibus, et n 
Irje ſibi tradit ſpectator. | — 


P. S. To prevent miſtakes, I muſt 


obſerve that there is a great difference 
between a Man of Honour and a Per- 
fon of Honour. By Perſons of Honour 
were meant, in the latter end of the laſt 


century, bad authors and poets of noble 


birth, who were but juſt not fools enough 
to prefix their names in great letters to 
the prologues, epilogues, and ſometimes 
even the plays, with which they enter- 
tained the public. But now that our 
nobility are too generous to interfere in 
the trade of us poor profeſſed authors, 
or to eclipſe our 
diſtinguiſhed and ſuperior excellency 
and luttre of theirs, the meaning at pre- 
ſent of a Perſon of Honour, is reduced 
to the Simple idea of a Perſon of Illuſ- 
trious Birth. 
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No L. THURSDAY, DECEMBER 13, 7753. 


ET QUEA TANTA FUIT ROMAM TIBI CAUSA VIDENDI ? 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 


$IR, 


THOUGH I am a conſtant inha- 
bitant of this town, which is daily 
producing ſome new imprevement in the 
polite and elegant arts, in which I in- 
tereſt myſelf, perhaps, to a degree of 
enthuſiaſm, and have always athouſfard 
reaſons for not leaving it a ſingle day; 
yet I cannot help itill accoſting my 
friends, upon their firft arrival from the 
country, with the uſual queltion at this 
time of the year—* Well, Sir, what 
brings you to town ?* The anſwer has 
always varied according to the ciromm- 
ſtances of the perſon atked—-* To lee 
© the new bridge; to put a fon to Welt- 
minſter; the inns of court, the army, 
&c. To hear the new Opera; to lock 
out for a wife; to be in iortune's way 
at the drawing of the lottery ; to print 
a ſermon; a novel; the ſtate ot the 
nation, &c. &c. to kits. hands for 
an employment; to be elected Fellow 
of the Royal Society; to conſult Doc- 
tor Ward; to be witneſs for Mrs. 


© Squires.” In ſhort, the reaſons given 


are infinite; and I am afraid the detail 
has been already tedious. But I muſt 
obierve, that the moſt general motive of 
the men has been to buy ſomething they 
wanted, and of the ladies to buy ſome 
thing they did not want. 

This year, indeed, that genera! rea- 
ſon has given place to another, which is 
not only general but univerſal; for now, 
aſk whom you will what he is come up for, 
he draws up all his muſcles into a moſt 
devout gravity, and with an important 
folemnity anſwers yu“ To repeal the 
© J-w bill.” Thais religious anxiety 
brings to my mind the political zeal, no 
leſs warm or univerlal, in the year ten. 
I remember I then met with a Welch col- 
lier, who aſke l me for a halfpenny, tell- 
ing me he was ſtarving here, as were his 


wile end children-two hundred miles off. 


As TI knew him by his dialect to he of a 
good family, I expreſſed to him my ſur- 
prize that he would leave his principality 
tu come into a country where they paid 


VIa s. 


ſo little regard to the antiquity of his 


houſe, or the lengih of his pedigree ; and 
deſired that he would tell me why he 
came to London. He immediately 
ſwelled with all the pride of his anceſ- 
tors, put his arms a- Kimbow, and an- 
ſwered—* To pull down the French 
© king,” 

But the worſt reaſun fer coming to 
London that I ever heard in my life, 
was given me laſt night at a viſit by a 
young lady of the mot graceful figure 
I ever beheld; it was, To have her fl. ape 
altered to the modern faſhion: that is to 
ſry, to have ker breaſts compreſſed by a 
flat, ſtrait line, which is to extend 
cruls-wite from fhoutder to ſhoulder, 
and allo to deſcend, fill in a ſtrait line, 
in tuch a manner that you ſhall not be 
able to pronovnce what it is that pre- 
vents the uſual tapering of the waiſt. I 
proteſt, when 1 faw the beauful figure 
that was to be ſo deformed by the itay- 
maker, I was as much ſhocked as if I 
had been told that ſhe was come to de- 
liver up thoſe animated KNOWLS of 


beauty to the ſurgeon.—-I borruw my 


terms from gardening, which now in- 
deed furniſhes the moſt pregnant and 
exalted expreſſions of any ſcience in be- 
ing. An this brings to my mind the 
only inttance that can give an adequate 
idea cf my concern, Let us ſuppolſ. 
Mr. Browne ſhould, in any ove of the 
many Eiyiums he has made, fee the o.d 
terraffes rife again and maſk his undu- 
lating knowls, or ſtraight rows of cut 
trees obicure his nobleſt configurations 
of ſcenerv. When Lord Burlington 
{aw the rebuilding of St. Paul's by Sir 


C. Wren, the remembrance of the front 


which had been deſtroyed, and his par- 


tality to the work of his admired Inigo 
Jones, drew trom him the following 
citation When the Jews ſaw the ſe- 
* cond temple, they wept.” I own 
(though no Jew) I did the fame, when 
J hevri that the moſt beauteous remain 
of Nature's architecture was fo ſoon to 
be deſtroyed; and could not help recit- 
ing taole once-admired lines in the 
Enmma=— 


| aud 
Henry and, 1 


N. larger ſhill the goppter, aptly lac d, 

From thy FULL BoSOM to thy SLENDER 
VanlsT, 

That air and 1aRMoONY of SHAPE exproſe, 

Fir by DECREES, and BEAUTIFULLY 
LESS; 


An horſeman's coat ſhall hide 
Iny rar ſhape and courLIX ESS of 
8510 E. 


Obſerve the force of every word; and, 
Asa teſtimony that this excellent writer 
was peculiarly happy in the expreſſion, 
Comelineſs of Side, the niceſt obſerver 
of our times, who is now publiſhing a 
mat rational Analyſis of Beauty, has 
choſen for the principal illuſtration of it, 
2 par of ſtays, ſuch as would fit the 
ſhape deſcribed by the judicious poet; 
aud has alſo ſhewn, by drawings of 
other ſtays, that every minute deviation 
trom the firſt pattern is a diminution of 


beauty, and every grofler alteration a 
deformity. | 


hear that an ingenious gentleman is 


coing within theſe few days to publiſh 
a treatife on Deformity. If he means 
artificial, as well as natural deformity, 
he may make his work as voluminous as 


he pleaſes. A few books of travels 


will turniſh him with abundant inftances 
of head- moulders, face · ſqueezers, noſe- 
parers, ear-ſtretchers, eye-painters, lip- 
borers, tooth ſtainers, breaſt - cutters, 
foot ſwathers, &c. &c. all modelled by 
taſhion, none by taſte, Whenever tafte 
or ſenſe ſhall interpoſe to amend, by a 
light improvement, the mere deficien- 
cies in the human figure, we may ſre by 
a ſingle inſtance how it is likely to be 
received, | 

A country family, whoſe reaſon for 
ceming to London, was to have their pic- 
tures drawn, and principally that of the 


| Ropeful heir, brought him to Sir God- 


trey Kneller. That ſkilful artiſt, ſoon 
d:{covering that a little converſe with 
the world might, one day or other, wear 
cf the block, which to a common ob- 
{crver obſcured the man, inſtead of 
drawing him in a green coat, with ſpa- 
mels, or in the more contemptible li- 


very of a fop, playing with a lap-dog— 
O: homini ſublime dedit. 


he gave him a foul darting with a pro- 
per ipirit through the ruſticity of his fea- 
tures. I met the mother and fiſters 
coming down ſtairs the day it was fi- 
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niſhed, and I found Sir Godfrey in a 
moſt violent rage above. Look there,” 
ſiys he, pointing to the picture, there 
© is a fellow! I have put ſome ſenſe in 
© him, and none of his family know 
© hin.” 

Sir Godfrey's conſciouſneſs of his 
own ſkill was fo well known, that it 
expoſed him frequently to the hanter and 
Irony of the wits his friends. Pope, to 
play him off, ſaid to him, after looking 
round a room full of beauties that he 
hal painted—* Ir is pity, Sir Godfrey, 
© that you had not been conſulted at 
© the creation.” Sir Godfrey threw his 
eves ttrong upon Pope's ſhoulders, and 
antwered—* Really I ſhould have made 
* SOME things better.“ But the pu- 
niſhment for this profaneneſs pecking 
our Wit (till further. 

It is remarkable that the expletive 
Mr. Pope generally uſed. by way of 
oath, was—* God mend me! One 
day, in a diſpute with a hackney-coach- 
man, he ufcd this expreſſion. * Mend 
© You!” fays the coachman; * it would 
not be half the trouble to make a new 
© one.” If it may be ollowable to draw 
a moral reflection from a ludicrous ſtory, 
I could heartily wiſh that the ladies 
would every morning ſeriouſly addreſs 
to their Maker this invocation of Mr. 
Pope; and, after devout meditation on 
the Divine patronage to which they have 
recommended their charms, apply them- 
ſerves properly to purſue all human 
means for the due accompliſhment of 
their prayer. I flatter myſclf that this 
advice may be palatable, inaſmuch as it 
comprehends that celebrated example of 
uniting religion and politeneſs, deliver- 
ed down to us from the ancients in theſe 
few words—* Sacrifice to the Graces.” 
And I hope the ſex will confider how 
great a blemiſh it will be to the preſent 
age, if the painter or hiſtorian ſhould 
declare to poſterity, that the ladies of 
theſe times were never known to ſacri- 
fice to any god but Faſhion. | 

To conclude the hiftory of my un- 
happy viſit. I muſt confeſs I was pro- 
voked heyond ail patience, referve, or 
good- breeding; and very rudely flung 
out of the room, having firſt told the 
lady ſhe need not have given herſelf the 
trouble of a journey to London, for I 
would anſwer for him, the ralents of 
Mr. Square, her Somerſetſhire ftay- 
maker, were ſufficient to dreſs her in 

P 3 the. 
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the moſt elegant taſte of the modern fa- not poſſibly dreſs out of it. Tam, as a 


ſhion, or indeed (if he was not an old 
man) to put her in a way that ſhe could 


lover of elegance, your admirer aud 
humble ſervant. 


Ne II. THURSDAY, DECEMBER 20, 1753. 


— QUOD MEDICORUM es, . 
FROMIT TUN T MEDICI: TRACTANT FABRILIA FABRT. 


| HOUGH there is nothing more 
pleaſing to the mind of man than 
variety, yet it may be purſued in ſuch a 
manner as to make the moſt active and 
varied life a tireſome ſameneſs. To il 
Inftrate this ſeeming paradox, I ſhall 
relate what I learned from an humble 


companion of a gentleman of vat ſpi- 


rits, (as he is called by his acquunt- 
ance) who thinks he has ſhewn his value 
for time by never having yet enjoyed 
one moment of it. The active gentle- 
man, it ſeems, propoſed to the other to 
make the tour of England, and ride 
daily from houſe to houſe, and from 
garden to garden ; which indeed they 
did in fo expeditious a manner, xot to 
Ioje time, that they did not allow the 
lea't poi tion of it for the pbjeRs they 
ſaw to make any impreſſion on their 
memories. In the hotteſt weather they 
never walked under the ſhade of the 
plantations they fo much admired and 
came on purpoſe to fee; but crotled the 
ſcorching lawn for the neareſt way to 
the building they would not «ff in, or 
the water they refuſed to be rowed upon. 
Thus they FLEW through he countries 
and gardens they went to SZg, with as 
much fatigue, and not more obſervation, 
than a po-horie in his ſtage ; an this 
for the pleaſure of vaRIETY, and the 
advantage of IMPROVEMENT. 

In what reſpect does this gentleman's 
conduct differ from his who ſecks a 
Variety of Acquaintance? The conſe- 
guence muſt be exactly the ſame; viz, 
ute and enjoyment of none. An un- 
experienced man, who has ha opened to 
1% one of this turn eagerly — 
or boating of his acquaiatance with, 
tac builder, the planter, the poet, the 
politic:an, the ieaman, the ſoldier, the 
muſician, the jockey, would naturally 
ſuppoſe he was generally talking with 
thoſe gentlemen in the ſeveral ſciences 


they reſpectively excelled in. No. This 


Hor. 


is the only diſcourſe which he ſtudies to 
avoid. 

Before I endeavour to account for 
this trange abſurdity, I would juſt ob- 
ſerve, that the perſons I am ſpeaking of 
are of a very different character from 
thoſe who, from a mere principle of va- 
nity, are continually numbering png 
their friends, though upon the flightel 
grounds, men of high birth and ſtation, 
and who always bring to my mind juſ- 
tice Shailow's acquaintance with John 
of Gaunt, who never ſaw him but once, 
and then he broke his head. Equally 
wide of the queſtion is that character 
who, from a love of talking, avoids 
the company where his news has been 
already publiſhed, and dreads the man 
who is better heard than himſelf on ge- 
neral topics. 

Ig norance and an Imbecillity of At- 
tention, if I may he allowed the expreſ- 
ſion, are the wolt probable cantes uf 
this inconſiſtent behaviour. To avoid 
metaphyſical ditquifitions, let us try if 
we can let our judgments by compari- 
ſon. Men of the weakeſt ſtomachs are 
very ſolicitous of the greateſt variety of 
dithes and the higheſt fauces, which 


they conſtantly reject upon taſting, be- 


ing, as they confeſs, too ſtrong for 
them, though the objects of their deſue 
and expectation before they were brought 
upon the table. It is alto obſervable, 
that when gentlemen, after a certain 
age, devote themſelves to the fair- A&R, 
they generally purſue with more fervour, 
and always expreſs themſelves with more 
warmth, than when in the heat of youth, 
ſo long as the game i out of reach; but 
a nearer proſpect of ſucceſs ſoon diſco- 
vers the difference hetwern natural hear, 
and the deluſion of falic deſire and ima- 
ginary paſſion. The ſportſman cannot 
be more apprehenſive and concerned for 
the death of the hare he wiſhes to fave, 
than the old gallant is at the approaching 

opportunity 


portunĩty of accompliſhing his de- 
— which if he obtain, I am afraid 
he will fing no other Te Deum than that 
of Pyrrhus—* Such another victory will 


« ruin me. 


— Animaſque in wilncre prnunt 


was a famous quotation of Doctor Bent- 
ley's on the ſudden death of an old 


bridegroom. 


To avoid a dry argument, and as I 


do not remember to have ſcen this ſub- 
je& touched upon by any writer, an - 


cient or modern, I have endeavoured to 


throw it into meaſure. | 


YE ſages, ſay, who know mankind, 
 Whence, to their real profit blind, 

All leave thoſe fie ds which might produce 
Fit game for paſtime or for ule ? 
The well-ftor'd warren they forfake, 
And love to beat the barten brakes 
Sooner their pl-atures w. avoid, 
Than run the chance of being cloy'd, 

DameWetas ever is afraid 
Leſt merchants ſhould diſcourſe on trade: 
And yet of commerce will enq ire, 
When drinking with a country ſquire. 
Of ladies he will atk how ſon | 
They think Count Saxe'can take a town 
Or whether France or Spain will treat ; 
But, if the brigadier he meet, 
He queſtions Him about the ſum 
He won or loſt at laſt night's drum. 
Or, if ſome miniiter of tare 
Will deign to talk of Europe's fate, 
Th' important topic he declines, . 
To prate of ſoups, ragouts, and wines; 
Yet he, at Helluo's board, can fix 
On no diſcourſe but politics. 

Once were the linguiſt, and the bard, 
The objects of his chiet regard; 
Now, with exprefſive ſhrugs and looks, 
He flies the haunts of men of books: 
Yet o'er his cups will condeſcend 
To toaſt the prevend for his friend: 
For depth of reading tell his merit, 
Extol his ſtile for force and ſpirit. 
Aſk where he preach'd, or what his text; 
Enquire what work he'll publiſh next; 
What depth of matter, how he treats it— 
He can't be eaſy till he gets it. | 
Wet from the preſs tis ſent him down, 
Three days before tis on the town: 
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The title read, (for never more is) 
Next having writ ex don. authoris, 
He ſpends, at leaft, the time in finding 
A place to ſuit it's fize and binding, 
As might have ſerv'd, if well di 
To read the volume thus neglected. 
When laſt with Atticus I din'd, 
Dametas there I chanc'd to find, 
Who ſtraight addreſs'd me with complaint 
How Poilio talk'd of the Levant ; 
And how he teaz'd him near an hour 
With the Grand Signior and his pow'r 2 
Then Athens' ruin'd domes explain'd, 
And what in Egypt ftiil remain'd. 
This talk Damœtas c uld not bear, 
For Pollio had himſelf been there; 
But from ſome fellow of a college 
Would think the ſubjects worth his know 
ledye. 
The table now remov'd, again 
Began Damecetas to complain 
© | knew Eugenius in his prime, 
© Th: beſt companion of his time: 
But fince he s got to yond@ board, 
Y »u never hear him ſpeale a word, 
But tir-fome ſchemes of navigation, 
The built of veſſels, and their ſtation 
Such Ruff as ſpoils all converſation.” 
* Cocd Atticus, repeat the verſes, 
© You lately ſaid were made by Thyrſis.“ 
Joh at that inſtant introduces 
This very ſervant of the Mules ; 
D metas ſtarts, and in confuſion, 
C urfing the d iil- im'd intrution, 
Whiſpers the fervart in his ear 
John, be ſo good to call a chair; 
And flies the ſpo, alarm d with dread, 
Left Thyrſis ſhould begin to read. 
And yet, for all he holds this rule, 
Dametas is in fact no fool: 
For he wou'd hardly chuſe a groom 
To make his chair: or hang his room 3 
Nor with th' upholſterer dilcourſe 
A bout the glanders in his hortez 
Nor fend to buy his wife a tte 
To Puddle-dock or Billingigate 
Nor it in labour, ſpleen. or trance, 
Fetch her Sir Thomas for Sir Hans ; 
Nor bid his coachman drive o' nights 
To pariſh-church inftead of White's ; 
Nor make his party or his betts 
With thoſe who never pay their debts ; 
Nor at deſſert of wax and china | 
Neglect the eatables, if any, 


To tmell the chaplet in the middle, 


Or taſte the 
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Ne LIE. THURSDAY, 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAaM. 


sin, 


Have been hetraved and ruine by 

the baſeſt of mankind. My father 
was a merchant of conhderable rote in 
this town; but, by unavoidable loſſes and 
misfortunes, he died two years a 0. 
broken-hearted and inſolvent. I wi 
his only child, end the delight of bis 
life. My educrtion, n.y broke, an man- 
ner of living, were luch eus would hard- 
ly have diſctedited a young woman of 
faſhion. Alas! the d:ar parent, to whole 
fondnets I was indebted for every ad- 
vantage and enjoyment, intended to have 
given me a co fiderable fortune; but he 
dicd, as I have told you, and has leit 
me to lament that I was not a beggar 
from my cradle. 

I was ignorant of his circumſtancce, 
— therefore felt not my misfortune in 

5 full force till a month after his death: 
ws "which time his creditors entered upon 
his houſe, fold all his furniture an et- 


fects, and left me nothing but my clothes 


and trinkets, which they had no right to 
take from me. 

In the days of my proiperity I had a 
maid · ſervant, of whom I was extremely 
fond; and to whom, upon her marriage 
with a reputable traddeſinan, I gave a lit- 
tle portion of fifty pounds, which were 
teft me by a relation. This young wo- 
man was lately become a widow; and 
being left m but indifferent cixcumftan- 
ces, ſhe hired a large houſe near the Ex- 
change, and let lodgings for her ſup- 

ort. It was to this woman that I flew 
Er ſhelter; being no more than eigh- 
teen years of age, and, as my father 
uod often to tell me, too handiome to 
have friends. 


I do not mention this circumſtance, 


incleed J do not, as any thing to be vain 
of: Heaven knows that I am humble] 
by it to the very duſt; I only introduced 
it as the b def t excuſe I could think of for 
the unkindneſs of my acquantance. 

F was received by this favourite fer- 
vant with great appearance of gratitude 
and eft.em. She ſcemed to pity my 
misfortunes, and to take every oppor- 
tunity of comforting and obliging me. 

Among the; ccatlemen that lodged at 
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her houſe, there was one whom ſhe uſed 
to talk of with great plenticre. One day, 
after I had lived with her about a weck, 
the told me that this gentleman had a 
great inchnation to be known to me, 
and that, it T had no ob:efion to com- 
pany, he would drink tea with me that 
afternoon. She had hardly done ſpeak - 
ing, when the gentleman entered the 
rom. I was angry in my heart at this 
freedom but his gent-el appearance and 
betiaviour toon got the better of my re- 
teniment, and made me liſten to his con- 
vertation, with more than common at- 
tention. To be as ſhort as I can, this 
firit viſit made me devious of a ſecond, 
that tecond of a third, and the third of a 
thoutand more: ail of which he ſeemed 
as eager to pay as I was willing to re- 
Cel ©, 

The honſe was fo crouded with lodg- 
ers, that the miſtreſs of it had only one 
arlour for herſelf and me; and as ſhe 
E almoſt conſtant employment at home, 
my lover had very few opportunities of 
entertaining me alonc. But the pre- 
ſence of a third perſm did not hinder 
him from declaring the moſt tender and 
unalterable love for me; nor did it awe 
Me from difcovering how pleaſed and 
happy T was at the conqueſt J had made. 

In this delight tul lituation near a 
twelveinonth paſſed away; during which 
time he would often lament his depend- 
anc? upon an old uncle, who, he ſaid, 
would moſt affuredly ditinherit him, if 
he married a woman without a fortune. 

I wantcd no better reaton for this de- 
lay; and was waiting for an event that 
promiſed me the poſſeſſion of ail I wiſh- 
ed tor, when my happineſs was inter- 
rupted by the moſt villainous contriv- 
ance that ever was hear of, 

L had walked out one morning to buy 
ſome fhavies of ſilk, in order to finiſh the 
covering of x fettee which I was Work- 
ing tor my benefactrei>; and was return- 


ing home t“ rough a by- court, when, to 


my inexpretiible lurprize, I found my- 
felf & opt by two men, who. producing 
Wat they called a writ agtuinſt me, hur⸗ 
ried me into a coach, and conveyed me, 
halt deal with terror, to a weretched 
huuie whoſe winduws were guarded with 
won bars, 
As 


As ſocn as I had power to ſpeak, I 
defired to know by whom and for what 
crime I was thus cru-lly inſulted. They 
ſhewed me without heſitation their au- 
thority : by which it appeared that the 
woman with whom I lived had ordered 
me to be arreſted for a debt of thirty 
pounds, which the had ſworn I owed 
ber for board and lodgings. It is im- 
* poſſible!” cried I; © ſhe cannot have 
© ſerved me ſo! There mutt be fome 
* miitake in this! Send fur her this mo- 
© ment! I am ſure it is a miſtake !'— 
Very poſſible, Madam,” anſwered one 
of the fellows with a ſmilez * Hut it you 
© would take my advice, it ſhould be to 
© ſend for a gentleman inftead of the 
« plaintiff, A voung lady like you, 
© Madam, need not ſlay here for a debt 


© of thirty pounds. '—* Go where I fend. 


© you, Sir, ſaid I ; © tell her what has 
happened to me, and bid her haiten to 
© me, if ſhe wouid fave my hfe.” The 
fcl;ow ſhook his head as he went out, 
but promiſed to do as I directed. His 
companion atk me what I pleaſed to 
call tor, and explained his meaning by 
telling me I was in a public houte. I 
bid him call fer what he I-ked, and 
charge it to me; he thanked me very 
civilly, and locking the door after him, 
left me to myte!t. | 

T had now a little leiſure to reflect 
upon this adventure; but the more I 
tought of it, the greater was my per- 
plexity. Iremaine i in this uncomfort- 
able ſuſpence for near an hour, when I 
dard the door open with ſome precipi- 
tation, and ſaw my lover enter the room 
vu an aſloniſument not to be imagincd, 
Good God!” ſaid he, fratching me 
to his arms, is this an apartment for 
* my charmer? That inhuman wo- 
man!“ What woman?” faid I, in- 
terrupting him; * can it be pofſible?'— 
© She owns it herſelf,* anſwered he; 
* this profeſſing friend, this grateful 
© fervant, owns that ſhe has arreſted 
you.“ I was ready to faint at what 
I heard; but recovering mylelt as well 
as I could, I enquircd into the motives 
of this woman's cruelty. * Her mo- 
* tive,” he replied, was avarice; I had 
© fome words with her two days ago, 
© and threatened her in jeſt that I wouid 
© lcave her lodgings. She thought me 
in earneit; and, believing I was ſoon 
to marry the angel whom I doated on, 
© ſhe determined to make what money 


© ſhe could of Me by arreſting my tweet 
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girl. She was not miſtaken when ſhe 
© guefled with what haſte I ſhould diſ- 
charge the debt.— Here, Sir, conti- 
nued he, turning to the bailiff, is the 
full ſum, and a gratuity for yourſelf. 
© Come, Madam, let us exchange this 
deteſted place for apartments more 
© worthy of you.” 

The coach that brought him to my 
priſon was at the door. Ile immedi- 
ately put me into it, and conducted me 
to a lace-ſhop upon Ludgate Hill. I 
remained in the coach vrhile he ſtept into 
the ſhop, and continued for a minute or 
two in converſation with the miſtreſs of 
it; when, returning to me with great 
cheartulnefs, he gave me joy of his ſuc- 
c:{s, and handed me up ſtairs into ple2- 
fant and convenient apartments. The 
exact order in which I found every thing 
in theſe apartments put me upon ob- 
ſerving that the owner of them was 2 
propheteſs, and knew that I ſhould have 
necd of them that very morning. My 
lover made no anſwer to my remark ; but 
ſtraining me in his arms, and almoſt 
preiſing me to death, he called them my 
bridal apartments, and bid me weicome 
to them as ſuch. He then went down. 
to oreier dinner and a bottle of Cham- 
puign from the tavern, and returned to 
me with ſo much love and joy in his 
looks, that I was charmed with him 
beyond expreſſion. When dinner was 
removed, and the ſervant who attended 
us withdrawn, he faid and looked 10 
many fond and endearing things, and 
mingled ſuch careſſes wich his words 
and looks, torcing upon me at the fame 


time three or four glaſſes of a wine 1 


was not uled to, that my heart, warm 


as it was before with love and gratitude, 


conſented to his deſires, and in one fa- 
tal moment betrayed me to a villain. 4 

I lived in this guilty commerce till the 
effects of it made me apprehenſive of be- 
ing a mother in a few weeks. I had 
often preſſed him for the performance of 
his promiſes; and was now reſolved to 
be more particularly urgent with him 
upon that ſubje&; but inſtead of liſten- 
ing to me, as I hyped he would, he called 


hattily for his (word, and took lcave of 


me ul]! the evening. 


I expected his return with the utmoſt. 


impatience. The evening came; ano- 
ther, and another after that; but I net- 
ther ſaw him nor heard from him. Upon 
the fourth day of his leaving me, I receiv- 
ed a viſit from the miſtreſs of the _ 
wks 
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who, to my great aſtoniſhment, addreſſ- 
eil me in theſe words 

I thought, Madam, at your entrance 
© into this houle, that you were a mar- 
© ried woman. The lady who hired 
© the lodgings tor you two days betore, 
gave me aſſurance that you were mar 
© ried,'— What lady!” cried I. You 
© amaze me! I heard not of theſe lodg- 
© ings till I had taken poſſeſſion of them. 
© Be quick and tcil me who was this 
© lady?” Alas! anſwered my viſitor, 
© I knew not till this morning thai you 
© were fallen into the ſnares of the worſt 
© of women, and the moſt arttul of men. 
She faw my amazement; but defiring 
my attention, proceeded thus—* As for 
© the gentleman, (if he deſerves the name 
© of one) you will never {ec him more. 
© How, Madam, never fee him more!” 
interrupted I. My voice failed me as [ 
uttered theſe worcls; and, leaning back- 
wards in my chair, I taiatel away. She 
recovered me from my iwoon, and then 
went on. © He has juſt now ſent his 
® ſervant to diſcharge the lodgings; of 
© whom, when I enquired how you were 
© to be taken care of in your approach- 
* ing hour, his anſwer was, that he had 
© no commiſſion to ſpeak to ſuch queſ- 
© tions. Pray, Madam, continued the, 
© js it true that you were arreſted in the 
© (treet the morning of your entrance 
© into theſe lodgings?” I told her Yes. 
The ſervant then is honeſt, the re- 
plied; © he has given me your whole hiſ- 
* tory. The contrivers of that arreſt 
© were the woman where you lodge 


ed, and the villain whom you truſted, 


Their deſign was to fling you entirely 
into his power, that he might ute 
© jt to your deitruction. But do not 


„ deſpair, Madam, added ſhe, ſeeing 


me in the utmoſt affliction; all women 
© are not monſters. I have compaſſion 
© upon your youth, and will aſſiſt you 
in your diſtreſſes. Theſe apartments 
are yours, till you deſire to reſign them: 
nor ſhall any thing be wanting that 
your ſituation ſhall require, or that a lady 
in happter circumſtances would wiſh 
to be provided with. And hereafter, 
if you ſhould chuſe to continue with 
me, and affiit me in my buſineſs, I 
will look upon you as my daughter, 
and forget every thing which has be- 
fallen you. 
Oppreſſe:! as I was with grief and 
ſhame, my heart bounded at this pro- 
poſal; I fell upon the neck of my bene- 
tactreſs, and bedewed it with my tears; 
telling her, as well as thoſe tears woul.} 
permit me, that I was bound to her for 
ever, and would with tor no other hap- 
pineſs than to love and pleaſe her. 
Three months are paſt ſince I have 
been the mother of a ſweet boy: in al! 
which time I have never feen (and I pray 
heartily that I never may ſee) his inhu- 
man father. The generous woman, W 
ſupports me, is even kinder to me than 
her promiſe. She pays herſelf, the thy :, 
in the comfortable thought, that ſhe h1s 
been an inſtrument in the hand of Her- 
ven to fave me from dettruction. She 


told me yeſterday, that the ſtratagem hy 


winch this monſter got me into his power, 


with every particular of his behaviour to 


me before and after it, is his favourite 
ſubject in all companies. To deprive 
him therefore of his principal plealure, 
I have thought proper to take the ftory 
out of his hands, by telling it mylclt. 
Jam, Sir, 
Your moſt humble fervant, 
AMASDA, 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 


ro 


THE HONOURABLE ; ' 


HORACE WALPOLE, Es 


— ———— — — — 


SIR, 


Take the liberty of prefixing your name to a volume of the 
Won lo, as it gives me an opportunity, not only of making you 
my acknowledgments for the eſlays you have honoured me with, but 
alſo of informing the public to whom 1 have been obliged. | 


That you may read this addreſs without a bluſh, it ſhall have no 1 
fattery in it. To confeſs the truth, L mean to compliment myſelf; 4 
and I know not how to do it more eſfectually, than by thus ſigni- | 
fying to my readers, that, in the conduct of this work, Thare n not been | 
thought unworthy of your correſpondence. 


IJ am, Sir, 
Your mol cbedient. 


Humble Servant, 


ADAM Frrz-Ap Au. 14 


THE 


W © Rt L ÞD. 


VOLUME THE SECOND. 


Ne LIND. THURSDAY, JANUARY 3, 1754- 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 


2 are very few employ- 
ments which require a greater 
degree cf care and circumſpection than 
that of conducting a public paper. 
Double meanings are ſo much the de- 
light of all converſations, that 
ſeldom chuſe to take things in their ob- 
vious ſenſe; but are putting words and 
ſentences to the torture, to force con- 
feſſions from them which their authors 
never meant, or if they had, would 
have deſerved a whipping for. 


For this reaſon I take all the pains I 


can to be underſtood but one way. And 
indeed, were I to publiſh nothing in 
theſe papers but what I write myſelf, I 
ſhould be very little apprehenſive of 
double conſtructions. ut, it ſeems, 
I have not been ſufficiently guarded 
againſt the ſubtilties of my correſpond - 
ents. Amanda's letter in my laſt 4 = 
has been diſcovered to be a manifeſt de- 
ſign to remove the lace-trade from Lud- 
gate Hill to Duke's Court. Some people 


make no conſcience of declaring that 1 


am the author of it myſelf, and that I 
received a conſiderable bribe for writing 
it. Others are of opinion that it is the 
production of a very pretty juurney- 
woman in Duke's Court, who is enter- 
ng into partnerſhip with her miſtreſs in 
the lace-trade, and has taken this me- 
thod to bring cuſtom to the ſhop. But 
whoever is the writer of this letter, or 
whatever was the deſign of it, all people 
are agreed that the exect is certain; it 


being very obſervable that the virtuous 
women have been ſeen, for this week 
paſt, to croud to the lace-ſhops in 
Duke's Court, and that ſcarcely half a 
dozen of them have appeared upon Lud- 
gate Hill fince they were apprized by 
this paper that ſuch a perſon as Amanda 
was known to be houſed there. 

From at leaſt half a dozen letters 
which I have received upon this occa-. 
fon, I ſhall only publiſh the two fol- 


ing. 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM., 
81, 


I Beg to be informed if the letter ſign 
ed Amanda in your laſt paper be 
reality or invention. If reality, pleaſe 
to tell me at which of the lace-ſhops the 
creature lives, that I may avoid the odi- 
ons fight of her, and not be obliged to 
buy my laces of a milliner, or to murder 
my horſes by driving them upon every 
trifling occaſion to the other end of the 
town, I am, Sir, your humble ſervant, 
REBECCA BLAaMELESsS. 
Care Aars1DE, DEc. 29th, 1753. 


I Beg that you will do me the juſtice 
to inform the public that I have not 
had a lying-in in my houſe fiace I wag 
brought to bed of my fonrtcenth child, 
which is fiye years ago next Lady Day; 
and that the young woinan who has 
aſſiſted me in the lace-trzde for theſe 
2 latt 
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Jaſt three months, is not called! Amanda, 
but Lucretia. I am your very humble 
ler vant, | 
WINNEFRED BOBBIN, 
LV DGATT HIL, Dec. 3oth, 17 53. 


J with with all my heart, that it was 


as eaſy for me to make amends for what 


has happened, as it is to vindic+te my- 
ſelf from any mtereſted deſign in the 
publication of Amanda's letter. It was 
ſent to Mr. Dulfley's by the penny- 
zolt, written in a very pretty Italian 
Bk and will he ſhewn to as many of 
the curious as are defirons of freeing it. 

I will not deny that I ought to have 
cancelled this letter; as I might realon- 
ably have. ſuppoſed that no lady who en- 
tertained a proper regard for her virtue, 
would he ſeen at 2 lace-thop upon Lud- 

ate Hill, while there was a bare poſli- 
bility of her being ſerved by Amana. 
Indced, to confeis the truth, I have al- 
ways been of opinion, that every young 
cicature, who has Leen once convicted 
of making a flip, thould be compeiled to 
take upon her the occupation of ſtrect- 
walking all her lite after. 

It is a maxim among the people call- 
ed Quakers (and a very Jaw'able one it 
1s) not to ſufter à convicted and open 
kaave to be one of their body. They 
have a particular ceremony, by which 
they expel him their community: and 


though he may continue to profeſs the 


opinions of Qu111kerifm, they look upon 


him to be no member of their church, 


and no otherwite a other, than as every 


man is deicended irum one common ta- 


ther. | 
E make no dounr hut that the Quakers 


hre co; ld this picce of polic from the 
I. ies: hut as wolt copies are obferved 


to tall thort of the ſpirit of their origi- 


nals, this induſtrious, prudent, and opu- 


zent ft of people, will, T hope, excuſe 
mv, If I prefer a hrit and finiſhed defign 
Wn imperſect imitation of it. 

Ine Quakers have never, that I 
know of, excommunicated a member 
tor one fingic failure; nor, upon frequent 
repetitions of it, have they lo driven him 
ſrom the commerce ot mankind, as to 
make him deſperate in vice, or to kill 
him with deipair. How nobly ſevere 
are the ladics to the apoſtates from pu- 
rity! To be once frail, is cor ever to be 
n A fall from virtue, how- 
ver eireumſtanced, or however repented 
„ 0440167 of no exten nation. They 
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look upon the offender and the offence 
with equal deteſtation; and poſtpone bn - 
ſinels, nay, cven pleaſure itſelf, for the 
— duty of derra&ion, and for con- 

gning to perpetual infamy a ſiſter who 
has drſhononred them. 

This ſettled and unalterable hatred 
of impurity cannot be tuffictently ad- 
mired, if ic be conſidered how delicately 
the hotems which harbour it are form- 
ed, and how eaſy it is to move them to 
pity and compaſſion in all other in- 
ſtunces: eſpecially if we adi to this con- 
ſicdleration, ids having force enough to 
tear up by the roots thoſe ſincere and 
tender friendſhips which all handſome 
women, in a ſtare of virtue, are fo well 
Known to feel for one another. 

Nothing can ſo ſtrongly convince me 
of the truth of theſe female friendſhips, 
as the arguments which ſhallow and ſu- 
perficial men have thought proper to 
bring againſt them. They tell us that 
no h..ndſome woman ever faid a civil 
thing of one as handſome as herſelf; bur, 
on the contrary, that it 1s always the 
delight of both to leſſen the beauty and 
to detract from the reputation of each 
other. i 

Admitting the accuſation to be true, 
how eaſy is it to fre through the good - 
natured diſguiſe of this behaviour? 
Theſe generous young creatures are ſo 
apprehenſive for their companions, that 
they deny them beauty in order to ſe- 
cure them from the attempts of liber- 
tines, They know that the principal 
ornament of beauty is virtue; and ti. at 
without bath a lady is ſeldom in danger 
of an obſtinate purſuit: for which rea- 
fon they very prudently deny her the 
poſſciſivn of either. The lady. thus 
obliged, is doing in return the ſame 
agreeable ſervice to her beautiful ac- 
quaintance; and is wondering what the 
men can ſee in ſuch trifling creatures to 
be even tolerably civil to them. Thus, 
under the appearance of envy and ill- 
nature, they maintain inviolable friend- 
ſhips, and live in a mutual intercourſe 
of the kindeſt offices. Nay, to ſuch a 
pitch of enthnfiaſm have theſe friend- 
ſhips been ſometimes carried, that I 
have known a lady to be under no ap- 
＋ nſions for herſelf, though purſued 

y haif the rakes in the town, who has 
abſolutely fainted away at feeing one of 
theſe rakes only playing with the fan of 
ber handſome friend. 

The fame diſereet behaviour 1 — 

*r V's; 
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ſerveil by almoſt every laly in her af- 
fairs with àa man. If ſhe would expreſs 
her approbation of him, the phrate is 
— What a ridiculous animal !* When 
approbation is grown into love, it is— 
Lord, how I deteſt him! But when 
ſhe riies to a ſolemn declaration of—* Fi} 
© die a thouſand deaths rather than give 
© him ray conſent,” we are then fure 
that the ſettlements are drawirg, or 
that ſhe has packed up her clothes, and 
intends leaping into his arms without 
any ceremony whatſoever. 

There may poſſibly be cavillers at 
this behaviour of the ladies, as well as 
unbelievers in female frien:ithip; but I 
dare venture to affirm, that every man 
will honour them for their extraordinary 
civilities and good- humour to the te- 
ducers of their ſex. Should a lady ob- 
ject to the company of ſuch men, it 
would naturally be ſaid that ſhe fu- 
ſpected her own virtue, and was conſci- 
ous of carrying paſfions about her 
which were in danger of being kindle 
into flames by every ſpark of tempta- 
tion. And this is the obvious reaſon 
why the ladies are fo particularly oblig- 


ing to theſe gentlemen hoth in public 
and private. Thote gentle fouls, in- 
deed, who have the purity of their ſex 
more at heart than the reſt, may good- 
paturedly intend ro make canverts 
their hetrayers; hut I cannot help think» 
ing that the meetings upon theſe occa- 
ſions ſhould be in the preſence of a 
third perſon: for men are ſometimes ſo 
obſtinate in their errors, and are able 
to defend them with fo much fophiſtry, 
that, for want of ihe interpoſition of this 
third perſon, a lady may be to puzzled 
as to hecome a convert to thole very 
opinions which ſhe came on purpoſe to 
contute. 

It is very remarkable, that a lady fo 
converted is extremely apt, in her owa 
mind, to compaſſionate thoſe deluded 
wretches, whom a little before ſhe per- 
ſecuted with fo - much rigour. But 
it is alſo to be remarked, that this ſott- 
neſs in her nature is only the conſe- 
quence of her devravity: for while a 
lady continues as ſhe ſhould be, it is im- 
poſſible for her to tee] the leuſt approaches 
of pity for one who is otherwile. 


Ne LIV. THURSDAY, JANUARY 10, 1754- 


HOC NOVTM EST AUCUPIU Mo—— 


POSTREMO IMPERAVI EGOMET MINI 
OMNIA ASSENTARI. IS QUEZSTUS NUNC FEST MULTO UBZRRAIMUS, 


HAT an eſſay on Hearers has 

L not been given us by the writers 
of the laſt age, is to be accounted for 
trom the ſame reaſons that the ancients 
have left us no treatiſe on tobacconiſts 
or ſugar-pianters. The world is con- 
tinually changing by the two great prin- 
ciples of revolution and diſcoveny: as 
. theſe produce novelty, they furniſh the 
baſis of our ſpeculations. 

The pride of our anceſtors diftinguiih- 
ed them from the vulgar bv the dignity 
of Tacituraity, If we conſult old pic- 
tures, we ſhall find (tntuble to the dreſs 
of the times) the beurd cut, and the 
textures compoſed to that gravity and 
lolemniry of atpet which was to de- 
note wiſdom and importance. In that 
*Imirabl> ply of Ben Johnſon's, 
which, through the capacity an. in- 
duſtry of it's reviver, has lately ſo well 
entertaine ! the town, I mean, Every 


Tre. 


Man in his Humnur, a country tyw'ce 
{ris up for high- breetmg, by retolving 
to he © prow!, melancholy, and gentic- 
„ man like“ In the man of birth or 
bhuſineſs, Silence was the note of wit- 
dom and diſtinction; and the naughty 
pcereſs then would no more vouchſate 
to talk to her equals than the will now 
to her in feriors. 

In thoſe times, when Talking was 
the province only of the vulgar or hire - 


ling, fools and jeſters were the uſual 


retainers in great families; but now, ſo 


tot i] is the revolution, voices are be- 


come 2 mere drug, and will fetch no 
money at all, except in the ſingle in- 
ſtance of an election. Riches, birth, 
and honours, aſſert their privileges by 
the oppoſite quality to Silence; inſo- 
much, that many of the great eſtates 
and manſion-houſes in this kingdom, 
tem at prefect te be held by the . 
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of perpetual Talking. Fools and jeſters 
mult uſeleſs in families, where the 
matter is no more aſhamed of expoſing 
his wit at his table to his gueſts and ſer- 
vants, than his drunkennefs to his con- 
flitrents. This revolution has obtained 
ſo generally all over Europe, that at this 


Gay a liitle dwarf of the King of Poland, 


who creeps out after dinner from under 
the trees of the deſſert, and utters im- 
rtinencies to every man at table, is 
ta led of at other courts as a fingula- 
rity. 
Happy was it for the poor Talkers of 
thote :iays that ſo great a revolution was 


bro':1ght abont by degrees; for though 


I can conceive it eaſy enough to turn 
the writers at Conſtantinople into print- 
ers, and believe it poſſible to make a 
chimney-ſweeper a miller, a tallow- 
chandler a perfumer, a gameſter a poli- 
tician, a fine lady a ſtock- jobber, or a 
blockhead a connoiſſeur, I can have no 
idea of ſo (range a metamorpholis as 
that of a Talker into a Hearer. That 
Hearers, however, have wifen in later 
times to aniwer in ſome degree the de- 
mand for them, is apparent from the 
numbers of them which are to be found 
in molt families, under the various de- 
nominations of couſin, humble-compa- 
nion, chaplain, led-captain, toad-eater, 
&c. But though each of thele cha- 
racters frequently officiates in the poſt 
of Hearer, it will be a great miſtake if a 

earer ſhould imagu e he may ever inter- 
fore in any of their departments. When 
the toad- enter opens in praiſe of muſty 

enifon, or a grea!y fagout; when the 
led captain and chapiain commend 


prickt- wine, or any other liquors, ſuch 


as the Fr-nch call Chaſſe-coufin, the 
Hearer mult ſubmit to be poiſoned with 
lence. When the couſin is appealed 
to for the length of a fox-chace, and 
aut lies his patron; when the ſquire of 
thc fens declares he has no dirt near his 
houſe, and the coutin ſwears it is a hard 
gravel for ſive miles round; or when 
the hill-improver aſſerts that he never 
ſaw his turf burn before, and turning 


mort, ſays— Did You, coutn?* In 


fuch caſes as theſe the anſwers may give 
a dungerous example: for if a raw whelp 
of 4 Hearer ſhould happen to give his 
tongue, he will be rated and corrected 
like a puppy. 

The great duty therefore of this of- 
fce is Silence; and I could prove the 


Lig antiquity of it by the Tyro's of 


the Pythagorean ſchool, and the ancient 
worſhip of Harpocrates, the tutelary 
deity of this ſet. Pythagoras bequeath- 
ed to his ſcholars that celebrated rule, 
which has never yet been rightly under- 
ſtood——* Worſhip, or rather, y the 
© echo;* evidently intending thereby to 
mculcaze, that Hearers ſhould obſerve 
that an echo never puts in a word till 
the Speaker comes to a pauſe. A great 
and comprehenſive leſſon! but being, 
perhaps, too conciſe for the inſtruction 
of vulgar minds, it may be neceſſary to 
deſcend more minutely into particular 
hints and cautions. 

A Hearer muſt not be drowſy: for 
nothing perplexes a Talker like the acci- 
dent of ſlecp in the midft of his ha- 
rangue: and I have known a French 
Talker riſe up and hold open the eye- 
lids of a Dutch Hearer with his finger 
and thumb. 

He muſt not ſquint: for no lover is 
fo jealous as a true Talker, who will 
be perpetually watching the motion of 


the eyes, and always ſuſpecting that the 


attention is directed to that fide of the 
room to which they point. 

A Hearer muſt not be a ſeer of fights: 
he mult let a hare paſs as quietly as an 
ox; and never interrupt narration, by 
crying out at fight of a highwayman 
or a mad-dog. An acquaintance of 
mine, who lived with a maiden aunt, 
loſt a good legacy by the ill-timed ar- 
rival of a coach-and- ſix, which he firſt 
difcovered at the end of the avenue, and 
announced as a moſt acceptable hearing 
to the pride of the family: but it hap- 
pened unluckily to be at the very time 
that the lady of the houſe was relating 


the critical moment of her life, when ſhe 


was in the greateſt danger of breaking 
her vow of celibacy. | 

A Hearer mutt not have a weak head: 
for though the Talker may like he 
ſhould drink with him, he does not 
chuſe he ſhould fall under the table till 
himſelf is ſpeechleſs. 

He muſt not be a news- monger: be- 
cauſe times paſt have already furniſhed 
the head of his patron with all the ideas 
he chuſes it ſhould be ſtored with. 

Laitly, and prmacipally, a Hearer muſt 
not be a wit. I remember one of this 
profeſſion being told by a gentleman, 
B, to do him juſtice, was a very good 
ſeaman, that he had rode from Porti- 
mouth to London in four hours, alked, 
It it was by Shrewſbury clock? It hap- 

peyed 
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pened the perſon ſo interrogated had not 
read Shakeſpeare, which was the only 
reaſon I could aſſign why the adventur- 
ons queriſt was not immediately ſent 
aboard the Stygian tender. 

But here we mutt obſerve, that Silence, 
in the opinion of a Talker, is not merely 
a ſuppreſſion of the action of the tongue; 
it is alſo neceſſary that every muſcle of 
the face and member of the body ſhould 
receive it's motion from no other ſenſa- 
tion than that which the Talker com- 
municates through the ear. 

A Hearer therefore muſt not have the 
fidgets: he muſt not ſtart if he hears a 


door clap, a gun go off, or a cry of 


murder. He muſt not ſnuff with his 
noſtrils if he ſmell fire; becauſe, though 
he ſhould ſave the houſe by it, he will 
be as ill rewarded as Caſſandra for her 
endeavours to prevent the flames of 
Troy, or Gulliver for extinguiſhing 
thoſe of Lilliput. 

There are many more hints which I 
ſoul be deſirous of communicating for 
the benefit of beginners, if I was not 
atraid of making my paper too long to 
be properly read and conſidered within 
the compats of a week, in which the 
greateit part of every morning is neceſ- 
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ſarily dedicated to mercers, milliners. 


hair=cutters, voters, levees, lotteries, 
lounges, &c. TI ſhall therefore fay a 
word or two to the Talkers, and haſten 
to a concluſion. 

And here it wonid be very imperti= 
nent, and going much out of the way, 


were I to interi{ece in the juſt rights 


which theſe gentlemen have over their 
own officers and domettics. I would 
only recommend to them, when they 
come into other company, to conſider 
that it is expected the talk of the day 
ſhould be proportioned among them in 
degrees, according to the acres they ſe- 
verally poſſeſs, or the number of ſtars 
annexed to their names iu the ji} print- 
ed from the public tunds: that Hearing 
is an involuntary tribute, which is paid, 
like other taxes, with a reluctance in- 
creaſing in proportion to the riches of 
the perſon taxei: that it is 2 falt argu- 
ment for a Talker to ſay to a tiled au- 
dience he will teil a jtory that is ub, 
great, or excellent; for when a man has 
eat of the firſt and ſecond cuurle till he 
is full to the throat, you terapt hum in 
vain at the third, by aflurmg him the 
plate you offer is one of the belt extreme!s 
Le Grange ever made. 


Ne LV. THURSDAY, JANUARY 17, 1784. 


| EXTINCTUS AMAB!TUR. 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 
SIR, 


Am one of thoſe benevolent perſons, 

who having no land of their own, 
and not being free of any one corporation, 
like true citizens of the world, turn all 
their thoughts to the good of the public, 
and are known by the general name of 
Projectors. All the good J ever did or 
thought of, was for the public. My 
ſole anxiety has been for the ſecurity, 
health, revenue, and credit of the pub- 
lic: nor did I ever think of paying any 
debts in my whole life, except thoſe of 
the public. This public ſpirit, you al- 
ready ſuppoſe, has been moſt amply re- 
warded ; and perhaps ſuſpect that I am 
going to Nr you with an oſtenta- 
tious boaſt ot the public money I have 
touched; or that * deviſing ſome 
artful evaſion of an enquiry into the 


Hos. 


method by which I amaſſed it. On tlie 
contrary, I muſt aſſure you, that I have 
carried annually the fruits of twelve 
months deep thought to the Treaſury, 
Pay-office, and Victualling-oſfice, with- 
out having brought from any one of 
thoſe places the leaſt return of treaſure, 
pay, or victuals. At the Admiralty 
the porters can read the longitude in my 
night-zown, as plainly as if the plaid 
was worked into the letters of that word, 


And I have had the mortification to fee 


2 man with the dulleſt project in the 
world admitted to the Board, with ne 
other preference than that of being a 
ſtranger, while I have been kept ſhiver- 
ing in the court. 
After this ſhort hiſtory of myſelf, it is 
— I ſhould communicate the project I 
ve to propoſe for your particular con- 
— . | 
My propoſal is, that a new office be 
| erected 
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erected in this metrepolis, and calied 
the Extingviſhing Office. In explain- 
ing the nature of this Once, I ſnall en- 
deavour to convince you of it's extra- 
ordinary utility: and that the ſcope and 
intent of it may be perfectly underſtood, 
I beg leave to be indlulged in making a 
tew philoſophical remarks. 

There is no obſervation more juſt or 
common in experience, than that every 
thing exceilent, in nature or art, has a 
certain fixeil point of perfection, proper 
to itſelf, which it cannot tranſgreſs with- 
out loſing much of it's beauty, or ac- 
guiring ſome blemiſh. 

The period which time puts to al] 
mortal things, is brought about by an 
imperceptible decay: and whatever is 


ence paſt the criſis of maturity, affords 


only the me!ancholy proipe& of being 
unpaired hourly, and of advancing 
through the degrees of aggravated de- 
formity to it's diflolution. 

We inconſtderately bewail a great 
man, whom death has taken off, as we 


fay, in the hloom of his glory; an yet 


conteſs it would have been happier for 
Pri:m*% Hannibal, Pompey, and the 
Duke of Marlborough, it Fate bad put 
an carlier period to their lives. 

Inſtead of quoting a multitude of 
Latin verſes, I refer you to that pet 6 
the tenth fatire of Juvenal, which treats 
of longevity : but I mutt deſire particu- 
. larly to remind you of the following 
patſage— | 


Provida Pon pe ic dederat Cam! an ia fil rc; 
Optangas. 


Ii is to a mature reflection ou the ſenſe 
of this paſſage that I owe the greatclt 


mought which ever entered the brain of 


a projector: and I doubt not, it I could 
once eſtabliſu the Office in queſtion, of 
being able to ſtrike out from this hint a 
certain method of practice that woulii he 
as beneficial to mankind as it would 
be new and extraordinary. 

It has been the uſual cuſtom, when 
old Generals have worn out their boclies 

the toils of many glorious campaigns, 
Beauties their 21 — by * fa- 
tigues of exhibiting their perſons, or 
Patriots their conſtitutions by the heat 
of the houſe, to ſend them to ſome purer 
air abroad, or to Kenfington Gravel 
pits at home: but as there is nothing ſo 
juſtly to be dreaded as the chance of 


furyiving good fame, I am for ſending 
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all fuch perſons in the zenith of their 
glory to the fens in Eſſex. 

As it is with man himſelf, ſo likewiſe 
ſhall we find it with every thing that 
proceeds from him. His plans are 
great, juſt, and noble; worthy the di- 
vine image he bears. His progreſſion 
and execution, fe @ certain point, an- 
ſwerahle to his deiigns 3 but beyond it, 
all is weakneſs, deformity, and diſgrace. 
To be affured cf this point, it is as ne- 
ceſſary to conſult another, as the fick 
man his phyſician to know the criſis of 
his diſtemper: but hom to to, 
is the important queſtion. A friend is 
of all men living the moſt unfit, be- 
cauſe good counſel and ſincere advice 
are known to preduee an immediate diſ- 
ſolution of all ſocial connections. The 
neceſſity of a new Office is therefore evi- 


dent; which Office, I propoſe, ſhall be 


hereatter executed by commiſſion z but 
firſt (by way of trial) by a ſingle per- 
fon, invelted with proper powers, and 
univertally acknowledged by the ſtile 
and title of Sworn Extinguiſher. To 
explain the functions of this perſon, ? 
hall relate to you the accident which 
furniſhed the PA hint for what I am 
now offering to your peruſal. | 

Whenever I have been fo happy as to 
be matter of a candle, I have obſer ved, 
that though it hasburnt with great bright- 
rels to à certain point, yet the moment 
that the flame has reached that point, it 
has become leſs and leſs bright, riſin 
and falling with great inequalities, till 
at latt it has expire in a moſt intole- 
rable ſtink. In other families, where 
Poverty is not the directreſs, the candle 
lives and dies withont leaving any ill 
odour behind it; and this by the well. 
timed application of a machine called an 
Extingwhher. 

It is the uſe of this machine that I am 
defirous of extending : and what con- 
firmed me in the project was my hap- 
pening one Sunday to drop into a church 
where the top of the pulpit was a deep 
concave, not very unlike the implement 
prongs dhe oy | The ſermon, which 
had begun and proceeded in a lar 
uniform tenor, grew towards the latter 
end extremely different ; now lofty, now 
low, now flaſhy, now dark. In ſhort, 
the preacher and his canopy brought ſo 
ſtrongly to my mind the expiring candle 
and it's Extinguiſher, that I longed to 
have the power of properly applying the 
ons to the other; and trom that moment 

| conce: ved 
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conceived a project of ſuſpending hollow 
canes of tin, braſs, or wood, over the 
heads of all public ſpeakers, with lines 
and pulliies to lower them occafionally. 
I carried this project to a certain great 
man, who was pleated to reject it; rell- 
ing me of ſeveral devices which might 
anſwer the purpoſe better; and inſtanc- 
i 1 many other practices, that 
the in Hood Society, where the 
preſident performs the office of an Ex- 


tinguiſher by a fingle ſtroke of a ham- 


In ſhort, the arguments of this 
great man prevailed with me to lay aſide 
my firſt ſcheme, but furniſhed me at the 
ſame time with hints for a more exten- 
five one. 

At the playhouſe the curtain is not 
only always ready, but capable of Ex- 
tinguiſhing at once all the perſons of the 
drama. many new ies might 
de faved for the future, it the curtain 
was to drop by authority as ſoon as the 
hero was dead! Or how 
the languid, and putri 
a whole Ar be Extinguiſhed by 
= 2 of ſuch an office? 

n applying it to epic y, I could 
not bus felicitate the Cer as the Iliad. 
The Extinguiſher of the ZEneid dt icrves 


mer. 


the higheſt encomiums—Happy Virgil! 


But O wretched Milton! more unhap- 


py in the blindneſs of thy commentaturs 
than in thy own! a6 thy eternal 

would preſerve thy two con- 
cluding lines with the ſame ſuperſtition 


with which the Gebers venerate the ſnuff 
of a candle, and cry out Sacrilege if 
you offer to extinguiſh it! 

I perceive I ſhall want room to ex- 
ne my method of Extinguiſhing 
Talkers in private companies; but that 
I may not appear to you like thoſe 
quacks who boaſt of more than they 
| cn let me convince you that 


ily might 
—1 flames of 


had not hit upon 
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commiſſion, I propoſe, for this laſt- 
mentioned branch, to take in a proper 
number of ladies; I mean fuch as dreſs 
in the height of the mode; who, being 
equipped with hoops in the utmott ex- 
tent of the faſhion, are always provided 
with an Extinguiſher ready tor imme - 
diate uſe. By the application of this 
machine to the above. mentioned pur- 
paſe, I ſhall have the farther Tatisfac- 
| vindicating the ladies from the 
ug 


imputation of bearing about them 
any thing uſeleſs. And as the Chineſe 
knew der, the ancients the load- 
ſtone, and the moderns electricity, many 
years before they were applied to the be- 
nefit of mankind, it will not appear 
if a noble uſe be at length found 
for Hoop, which has, tv be ſure, 
till now, affurded mere matter of fpe- 
Ia inguiſh myſelf; and 
Row Eungut ett 3 am, 
Sir, your moit humble ſervant, 


P. S. If the above project meets with 
your jon, I ſhall venture to 
communicate another of a ous not 
very unlike the foregoing, and in which 
the public is at leaſt equally intereſted. 


Galenical medicines, from the quan- 
tity with which the patient was to be 
drenched, have excited cf late years ſu 
univerſal a Joathing, that the faculty 
muſt have loſt all their practice, if they 
the method of con · 
tracting the whole force and ſpirit of 
their — into one chymical 
Drop or Pill. 

From this hint I would propoſe to 
ere& a New Chamber, with powers to 
abridge all arts and ſciences, hiſtory, 
poetry, oratory, eſſays, &c, into the 
ſubſtance of a maxim, apothegm, ſpirit 
of hiſtory, or epigram. And as 2 
of the icability of this project, I 
will yourſelf the judge, whether 
your laſt paper on Hearers may not be 
fully comprized in the following four 
lines 
Our ſires kept a Fool, a poor hĩreling for ſtate, 
Toenliven dull pride with hĩs jeſting and prate: 
But faſhion capriciouſly changing it's rule, 
Now my ton b is the wir, and hivurtag- 

I the yooL. 


conſtantly attended“ me to the a 
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Ne LVI. THURSDAY, JANUARY 24, t754- 


FORRECTO JUGULO HISTORIAS, CAPTIVUS UT, AUDIT» 


*TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 


CARR CARADOCK, JAN: 16, 1754. 
22, 
OUR paper upon Hearers 
me ihat — which 2 — 
truths muſt always afford to him who 
can witne!s for every one of them. 

I was born and brought up in the 
principality of Wales, which from time 
mmemor:al muſt have been productive 
of the moſt thorough-bred, ſeaſoned, 
and ſtaunch Hearers, fince evefy gen- 


tleman of that country holds and aſſerts 


his right to be a Talker by privilege of 
birth. I would not have you conclude 
from what I have ſaid above, that I am 
not as good a gentleman as the beſt, (I 
mean of as good a family) though po- 
verty and ill fortune have doomed me 
to he for ever a Hearer. 

I was left an orphan in my earlieſt 
years; but I am not going to trouble 
you with the many misfortunes _— 
O 
ſorty; at which time I was a ſchool - 
maſter, without boys to teach, or bread 
tocat. At this period of my life I was 


- adviſed by the parſon of our pariſh to 


go and enter myſelf in ſome large and 
wealthy family to be an Uncle; which 
is a known and common term in Wales, 
of like fignification with Hearer in Eng- 
land; the duties and requiſite — 
cations being nearly the fame, as will 
appear from the following ſhort inftruc- 
tions given me oy my — ; > 
Never to my li 2 or t 
r ndeed !— 
* Surprizing !—Prodigious ! — Moſt a- 


© mazing!* Bat theſe only to be uſed at . 


the proper intervals of the Talker's 
fetching his breath, coughing, or at 
other pauſes; and the length ot the ad- 


miration to he always adapted to, and 


particularly never to exceed, the afore- 
ſaid intervals. | 

But in order to explain the method he 
took to qualify me ftill farther, and 
inure me to patience, I mutt give you a 
ſhort hiſte ry of this worthy parſon. He 
was truly, what be was called, a good 


 difcovered, however, as 


Hor. 


fort of a man; if charity, friendſhip, 
and good- humour, can entitle a man to 
that character. I muſt not conceal the 
meanneſs of his education, in which he 
great a genius 
as could poſſibly ariſe out of a ſtable and 
a kennel. He was 2 thorough ſport(- 
man, and ſo good a Shot, that the late 
ſquire took a fancy to him, made him 
his conſtant companion, and gave him 
the living. But, that he might not be 
loſt in | and fermon-making, he 
contrived to him to the daughter 
of the late incumbent, who had been 
taught by her father Latin and meta- 
phyſics, and exerciſed, from twelve years 


old to forty, in making themes and ſer- 


mons. As ſhe was by nature re 
and complaining, by education conceit- 
ed and En by ſtudy pale and 
blear-eyed, and by habit talkative and 
loud, the friendſhip of the good parſon 
ſuggelted her as the fitteſt perſon in the 
d to exerciſe my patience for a few 


months, and inure me to the diſcipline 


of my future function. In this ſtation 
I made a vaſt pr in a little time; 
for I not only heard above a thouſand 
ſermons, but the ftrit obſervance of my 


vo of attention having made me a fa- 


vourite, I was ained to whenever 
any thing went amiſs in the family, and 
often ſco at for the huſband, whole 
office grew into a : infomuch, 
that if I had not known the fincerity and 
uprightneſs of his heart, I ſhould have 
ſulpected him of bringing me into his 
houſe to ſupply tor him all thoſe duties 
which he wanted to be eaſed of. But he 
had no ſuch mtereſted views; for as ſoon 
as he found his helpmate had transfuſed 
into me 2 portion of patience 
and long ſuffering, he recommended me 
to my „ giving n enerous 
man ! —a coat and wig, which formerly 
himſelf, and before him the ſquire, bad 
worn for many years upon extraordinary 
days. Having thus equipt me, he re- 
ſumes the duties of his family, where he 
officiates to this day, with true Chriſtian 


My firft was at the houſe of 
2 g-ntleman who, in the earlier part of 
his life, had followed the ſtudy of bo- 
tany. Nature and truth are fo pleaſing 
to the mind of man, that they never ſa · 
tiate. Alas! he one day to 

take, by miſtake, a root that had been 


Þ 


on which I always reflect with re- 
and tears. How different were the 


Tos 
Th 


never had; 


1 2. 


lowing expedient for ifying a lye. 
While I ene by A — 
or motion of the head, eyes, or muſcles 
of the face, I reſolved to have in reſerve 
ſeme inward ex of diſſent. Of 
theſe I had various; but for the fake of 
brevity I ſhall only trouble you with 
ene. | 
- brother, who had ſerved 
28 life, as he would fre- 
quently tell us, and who came unex- 
edly to the eſtate and eaitle where 
found me with a good character, 
took ſo kindly to me, that he ſeemed to 
defire no other companion; and, as a 
proof of it, never ſent to invite or add 
to our any one of the nume- 
rous friends he ſo often talked of, of 
great rank, bravery, and hononr, who 
would have gone to the end of the worid 
to have ſerved him. I could have loved 
him too, but for one fault. He would 
Lie without meaſure or diſguiſe. His 
uſual exaggeration was and more. As 
thus At the ſiege of Monticelli,” a 
town in Italy, as he told us, I received 
* in ſeveral parts of my body three - and · 
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ones, in which I have liſten- 
to the tales of old maids running over 
end!efs liſt of lovers 
old beaux who boa 
ladies they never ſaw; 
narrated 
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© twenty ſhot, and more. At the bat- 
© tle of Caratha, in Turkey, I rode 
© to death eighteen horſes, and more. 
With Lodamio, the Bavarian general, 
© I drank, hand to fit, fix dozen of 
© hock, ard more.” Upon all ſuch oc- 
caſions I inwardly anticipated him, by 
ſubſtituting in the place of his laſt two 
words, the two following or leſ7. But 
it ſo happened, one unfortunate even- 
ing, as he was in the midit of the 
ſharpeſt en nt ever heard of, in 
which with his fingle broad - ſword 
he had killed five hundred, and more, 
that I kept my time more preciſely 
than filence: for unhappily the qua- 
lifying or /eſs, which ſhould have been 
tacitly ſwallowed for the quieting 
own ſpirit, was ſo audibly articu 
to the enflaming of his, that, the moment 
he heard ſubjoined to his five hundred 
or ie, the fury of his reſentment de- 
on my car with a violent blow 
of his fiſt. By this ſlip of my tongue I 
loſt my poſt in that family, and the 
hearing of my left-ear. | 
The conſequences of this accident 
ave me great ſions for a con- 
derable time: for the flighteſt cold af - 
fecting the other ear, I was frequently 
rebuked for miſplacing my marks of 
72 But I foon diſcovered 
at it was no real misfortune; for ex- 
* convinced me, that abſolute ſi- 
ce was of greater eſtimation than the 
beſt · timed ſyllable of interruption. It 
is to this experience that I ſhall refer 
you, after having recounted the laſt me- 
morable adventure of my unfortunate 
hiſtory. 

The laſt family that received me was 
fo numerous in relations and viſitors, 
that I found I ſhould be very little re- 

ed when I had worn off the charac» 
ter of ſtranger z though, as ſuch, Iwas 
as earnettly applied to as any high court 
of appeals. For as the forte of liquor 
co-operated with the force of blood, they 
one and all addreſſed themſelves to me 
to ſettle the antiquity of their families ; 
vociferating at one and the fame time 
above 2 ſcore of genealogies. This was 
a harder ſervice than any I had ever 
been uſed to; and the whale weight of 
the clamour falling on my only fur- 
viving ear, unhappily overpowered it, 
_ became from that inſtant totally 

Had this accident happened a few 
years ſooner, it _ have driven me 

| z = 
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to deſpair; but my experience aſſuring 
me that I am now much better qualified 
than ever, gives me an expectation of 
making my fortune: I therefore apply 
to you to recommend me for a Hearer 
in a country where there is better en- 
couragement, ant where F doubt not of 
zieing latist action. 

I frall not trouble you with enume- 
rating the advantages attending a deaf 
Iearer: it will be enough for me to ſay, 
that as ſuch, I am no loner ſubjett to 
the danger of an irreſiſtible ſinile; nor 
will my ſqueamiſli diflike to lyes bring 
me again into diſgrace. I ſhall now be 
ex2mpt from the many mistortunes 
which my ungovernable ears have for- 
merly fed me into. What reproving 
looks have J had for turning my eyes 
when I have heard a bird fly agrunt ine 
window, or the dog and cat quarrelling 
in a corner cf the room! How have I 
been reprimanded, vhen devctied in di- 
vrling my attention between the ftorics 


of my patron and the brawls of bis fa- 
miry!—* What had 1 to do with the 
© quarrels of his family?“ IT own the re- 
pr:of was jult; but I appeal to you, 
whether anv man who has his ears can 


reſtrain them, when a quarrel is to he 


heard, from making it the chief obfect 
of his attention? 

Lo conciude. If you obſerve a Talker 
ma lerge company, vou never ſee him 
exummnY the tate of a man's ear: his 
whole oblervation is upon the eye; and 
if he meet with the wandering or the va- 
cant eye, he turns away, and inſtantly 
addreties kimtelf to another. My eyes 
wire aways good ; but as it is notorious 
that the privation of fome parts add 
ttrongth and perfection to others, I may 
b alt thai, tince the loſs of my ears, I 
found wy eyes (Which are confeſſedly 
the princips! organs of attention) to 
ſtrong, quick, and vigilant, that I can 
withoulk Vanity offer mytelf for as good 2 


Fear as any in England. Yours, &c. 


Ne LyII. THURSDAY, JANUARY 37, 1784. 


F ail the paſſions of the human 

mind, there is not ane that we al- 
ov lo mich avtullence to us Contempt. 
But to determine cho ate ine proper oh- 
ie&ts of that puſſion, may poſſibly re- 
quire a greater degree er ſagacity and 
penetration than moſt inen are maſters 
of. Wnoever conforms to the opinion 
of the world, will often be deceived; and 
whoever contradicts the opinion of the 
work, which I am now about to do, 
will as often be detpiſed. But it is the 
duty of a public writer to oppoſe popu- 
lar errors; a duty which I impoied upon 
myſelf at the commencement of this 
work, and which I ſhall be ready to 
perform as often as I &e occaſion. 

It is nat mv preſent intention to treat 
of individuals, and the contempt they 
are apt to entertain for one another: my 
dchgn is an extenũve one; it is to reſcue 
no leſs than three large bodies of men 
from the undeſerved contempt of almoſt 
all the good people of England, and to 


xeconimend them to the faid good people 


for their pity and compaſſion. The 
three large bodies I am ſpeaking of, and 
which, collectively conſidered, make up 
at leaſt a fourth part ef his majeſty's 
{ubjefts, are Parſons, Authors, and 


Cuckolqs. I ſhall conſider each of theſe 
claſſes in the order in which it ſtands, 
beginning with the Parſor, as the moſt 
reipe table of the three. 

And though there is no denying that 
this profeſſion took it's riſe from ſo ex- 
ploded a thing as religion, the belief of 
which I do not intendd to inculcate, har- 
ing conceived an opinion that theſe my 
lucubrations have admiſſion into fami- 
lies too polite for {ach concernments : 
vet I have hopes of ſnewing, to the ſatis- 
tation of my readers, that a Parton is 
not abſolutely fo contemptible a cha 
rater as is generally imagined. 

I know it has been urged in his fa- 
vour, that, though vnfortunately brought 
up to the trade of religion, he entertains 
higher notions in private, and neither 
believes nor vroCtii-; what by his func- 
tion he is obliged to teach, But allow. 
ing this defence io be a partial one, and 
that a Parion is really, and to all in- 
tents and purpoſes, a believer, I do not 
admit, even in this caſe, that he deferves 
all the contempt that people are inclined 
to throw upon him, eſpecially if the ex- 
treme narrowneſs of his education be 
duly enquired into. 
While the tons of great perſons are 
_ indulged 
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„ Iulged by tutors and their mothers 
„niels at home, the intended Parſon is 
curfined cloſely to ſchool; from whence 
nc has the misfortune to be ſent directly 
to college, where he continues, perhaps, 
half a fcore years, drudging at his 
courſes; and where, for want of money, 
he may exciaim with Milton, that 


Ever-during DARK 
Surrounds him: from the CHEARFUL WAYS 
of men 
Cut off; and for the 2oax of XNowLEDGE 
fair, 
Preſented wich an univerſal L AN K. 
Which is as much as to ſay, that he is 
totally in the Dark as to what is doing 
abroad; and that, while other men are 
going on in the Chearſul Ways of 
wenching, drinking, and gaming, and 
improving their minds by Mr. Hoyle's 
Rook of Knowiedge, the whole world 
is a Blank to the poor Parton, who in 
all probability grows old in a country 
cure, and owes to the ſquire of the pa 
riſh all his knowledge of mankin· l. That 
ſuch a Parſon, even though he ſhould 


believe every article of Chrittianity, and 


mould prattife up to his belief, is pot in 
every reſpect an obje & of contempt, is 
really my opinion. For though the De- 
monttrations of a Tindal, a Toland, and 
Woolſton, may have reached him at 
his cure, yet they do not always appear 
to be Demonſtrations but to thoſe who 


read them in town; and even there a 


man maſt have kept good company, and 
entered thoroughly into the faſhionable 
amufements, (which few Parſons are 
able to do) before he can be certain tha 
tucv are Demonſtrations, | 
Ihe Author comes next to be cenſi- 
derecl. And here it imports me to be 
extremely cautious ; leſt, being my ſolf 
en Author, I betray a partiality in ta- 
Your of the fraternity. But whatever 
mankind have agreed to think of an Au- 
thor, he is not abtolutely and at all times 
au object of contempt: on the con- 
trary, if it may be proved, (Which I be- 
ive no man living will deny) tha: at 
the time of his commencing Auchor, his 
choice would have led him to turn his 
hand to buſinels, but that he had neither 
money to buy, nor credit to procure, a 
ſtool, bruſhes, and biäck- ball, I hope 
be may be aclmitted among the objects 
of compaſſion. A quefticn indeed may 
occur, that if ever he has been fo fortu- 
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nate as to have ſaved three ſhillings by 
his writings, why he bas not then ſet 
about huving the above-mentioned im- 
plements of trade? But, ſuippoſing him 
to have acquired fo much wealth, the 
proverb of —* Once a wh. re, and always 
© a where,” is leſs ſignificant than 
Once an Author, and always an Au- 
* thorz” inſomuch, that a man convicted 
of being a wit is difqualifiel for buſi - 
ne(s during life; no city apprentice will 
truſt him with his ſhoes, nor will the 
poor hau fet a foot upon his ſtool, from 
an opinion that, for want of ſkill in his 
calling, his blacking mult he bad, cr, 
for want of attention, be applied to the 
ſtocking initcad of the ſhoe. That al- 
molt every Author would chuſe to tet 
up in this buſineſs, if he had wherewithal 
to begin with, mutt appear very plainly 
to all candid obſervers, from the natural 
propenſity which he ducovers towards 
Blackening. 

Far de it from me, ox any of my hro- 
ther Authors, to inten lowering the dig- 
nity of the gntlemen trading in Black... 
ball, by naming them with ouzleives; 


we Are extremely ſenſible of the great 


ditance there is between us; and it is 
with eavy hat we look up to the occu- 
pation of Shoe-cleaning, while we la- 
ment the ſeverity of our fortune, in be- 
ing ſentenced to the drudgery of a leſs 
reſpectable employment. But while we 
are unhappily excluded from the Stool 
and Bruth, it is ſurely a very hard caſe 
that the contempt of the world ſhould 
purſue us, only becauſe we are unfor- 
tun te. 

proceed laſtly to the Cuckold; and 
J hope that it will not be a more diffi- 
cut talk to reſcue this gentleman from 
cantempt than either the Parſon or the 
Author. In former times, indeed, 
when a lady happened now and then 
to prefer a particular friend to her 
huſband, it was ulnal to hold the iid 
huiband in ſome little diſeſteem; for as 
women were allowed tu be the veſt judges 
of men, and as in tie caſe before us, 
the wife only preferred one men to an- 
other, people were inlined to think that 
ſhe had fome private reaſon for to do- 
ing. But in theſe days of freedom, 
when a lady, inflead of one friend, is 
civil to one-and- twenty, I am humbly 


of opinion that her Cuckold is no more 
the object of contempt for ſuch a prefe- 
rence, han if he had been rubbed by as 

| maly 


— 


many highwaymen upon Hounflow 
Heath. Two to one, fays the pro- 
verb, are odds at foot - ball; and every 
one in the preſent caſe ought to make pro- 
— allowance for much greater 

ds. | 

But to do honour to Cuckolds, I will 
be bold to fay that they ought oftener to 
excite envy than contempt. How com- 
mon is it for a man to owe his fortune 
to the frailty of his wife? Or, though 
the ſhould reap no pecuniary advantage 
from her incontinency, how apt are the 
careſſes of a ſcore or two lovers to ſweet- 
en her temper towards her huſband? A 
lady is ſometimes apt to pay fo great a 
regard to her chaſtity, as to overlook 
virtues of merkneſs and forbearance: 
rob her of that one virtue, and you re- 


ftore her to all the reſt, as well as her 
huſband to his quiet. 

But waving every thing I have faid, 
there ſtill remains a reaſon for holding 
Cuckolds in eſteem; and this is, the 
regard and veneration which we owe to 
great men. If our betters are not 
aſhamed of being Cuckolds, it does 
not become their inferiors to treat them 
with diſreſpect. 

I ſhall cloſe this paper with obſerv- 
ing the three characters which I 
have endeavoured to befriend, that 
while we are obliged to the Parſon for 
a Butt, the Author for Abuſe, and to 
the Cuckold for his Wife, it is the 


the higheſt degree of ingratitude to hold any 


one of them in contempt. 


Ne LVIII. THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 7, 1754- 


Sik, 

F Hudly know a more unfortunate 

ci cumſtance which can happen to a 
yourg man, than that of being too 
kandiome: it is a thouſand to one that 
in the courie of his education he loſes the 
very dignity of his ſex and nature. Dur- 
ing his infancy his father himſelt will 
be too apt to be pleaſed with the deli- 
cacy of his features; his mother wall 
be in raptures with them; and every 
filly woman who viſits in the family, 
will continuilly lament that maſter was 
not a girl For what a fine creature 
* would he have made! If he goes to 
ſchool, he will be perpetually teazed by 
the uick- name of Mits Molly; and, if 
he has not great reſolution, be obliged 


to become the moſt miſchievous imp of 


the whole fraternity, merely to avoid 
the harder imputations of fear and effe- 
minacy. When he mixes amongſt men, 
the imperfections of his education will 
ſtill tick cloſe to him; the bar itſelf will 
hardly cure him of ſheepiſhneſs, or the 
cock ade defend him from the appearance 
of cowar dice. His very excellencies (if 
he has them) will ſeem virtues out of 
nature; they will be the wiſdem of a 
Cornelia, or the heroitm of a Sophoniſba. 
Nay, were ws to ſre him mount a breach, 
] am airaid that, inſtead of thoſe noble 
eulogies and exclamations wnich ſhould 
properly attend a hero in ſuch circum- 


Li 


ſtances, we ſhould only cry out with 
Mrs. Clerimont in the play—* © the 
© brave pretty creature !' 

Such are the calamities, Mr. Fitz- 
Adam, which almoſt neceſſarily attend 
on male beauty; and fo pernĩeious ſome - 
times are it's conſequences, that I have 
more than once been tem to with 
ſome method could be found out which 
might extirpate it entirely. What ſtateſ- 
men, what generals, what prelates, may 
we have lot, merely by the misfortune 
of a fine complexion ? It is with infinite 
concern that I frequentiy round 
me in publiE aſſemblies, and fee ſuch 
numbers of well- dreſt youths, who might 
really have been of uſe to themſelves, 
and to mankind, had their parents taken 
the Indian method of marking their 
faces to diſtinguiſh their quality. As 
it is, their unlucky perſons have led 
them aſtray into pertneſs and affectation, 
under a notion of politeneſs z and what 


ought to have been ſenſe and judgment, 


is at heſt but a genttel taſte in trifles. 
© Thoughtlieſs man!” have I ſometimes 
ſaid to myſelf, when the melancholy 
mood was on, how blind is he to futu- 
* rity!* Little do theſe flutterers think, 
while their ſummers are dancing away 
in dangiing to Ranelagh with Lady 
Biddy and Lady Fanny, that the cold 
uncomfortable winters of their hfe muſt 
at lait terminate in prattling fcandal, 
and playing at quaziri:le with Lady 
Bridget and Lady Frances! 
Their 
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hei, way of life 

I: fahen into the ſear, the yellow I af: 

And that, which thould accompany old age, 
As h nour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
They mult not look to have. 


Surely, Mr. Fitz-Adam, the pre- 
venting ſuch misfortunes might very 
well become your care, if not that of 
the legiſlature. Every body knows that 
there was a time, even in a Roman 
army, when aim at their faces, was as 
dreadful a ſound, anil attended with as 
fatal conſequences, as * keeping your 
* fice,' was on a late glorious occaſion. 
Now, though I would by no means in- 
finuate that a beau muſt be a coward; 
nay, though the world has urniſhed us 
with many examples of very finical men 
who were very great heroe>-; yet, as it 
might perhaps be heiter, even in time of 
peace, that men ſhould not attend fi en- 
tirely to their perſons, I would endea- 
vour to ſtrike at the root of the evil. It 
15, I believe, admitted as a truth in ino- 
culation, that the part where the infer- 
tion is made, is uſually the fulleſt of 
anv part of the body. I would. pro- 


. pole, therefore, with regard to our male 


children, that we ſhould follow the ori- 
inal Cireaſſian manner, and “ aim at 
* their faces.” A general practice of 
thi: dvd might be extremely uſeful to 
the tate: the literary world would, I am 
lura, be the better for it; for what mother 
cuuld be averſe to having her ſons taught 
to read, when perhaps the eye-laſhes 
were gone, and the eyes themſelves no 
longer worth preſerving? Confiderations 
of this fort will, I hope, in uce ſome 
projector by profeſſion to undertake the 
affair, and draw up, what may pro- 
perly enough be tiled, * A Scheme for 
* ruſing Mun for the Service of the 
© Public.” | | 

I miſt, however, do juſtice to the fair 

ouths of the preſent age, by confeſſi 

many pp — con ſcious 1 
their imperfeftions; and, as far as their 
own judgments can direct them, take 
pains to appear manly. But, alas! the 
methods they purſue, like molt miſtaken 
applications, rather avate the cala- 
mity. Their drinking and raking, 
only makes them look like old maids; 
their ſwearing is almoſt as ſhocking 
as it would be in the other ſex; their 
chewing tobacco not only offends, but 
makes us apprehenſive at the ſame time 


bat the poor things will be ſick. When 


they talk to common women, as they 
paſs them in the Mall, thev ſeem as. 
much out of character as Mrs. Wof- 
fington in Sir Harry Wildair, making 
love to Angelica. In thort, every part 
of their conduct, though perhaps well 
intended, is extremely unnatural. Where- 
as, if they would only ſpend half the 
pains in acquiring a little knowle ge, 
and practiung a litile det: ney, we might 
perhaps be brought to endure them; at 
enſt, we ſhould be leſs ſhocked with 
de ir beauty. . 
hen I look back on what I have 
vrnten, I am a little afraid that my 
zcai for the public may have hurried me 
too far; for as we are taught to pity 
natural defects, we ought to be tener 
of biaming the errors they occaiion. 
Buc what ſhall we fay, Mr. Fitz- Adam, 
to arother tet of animals, whom nature 
certainly deſigned for men, and made, 


as Mr. Pope ſays, their fouls bullet, 
* and their bodies buff?* When theſe 


louts of ſi feet high, with the ſhoulders 
of porters, and the legs of chairmen, 
affect © to liip, and to amble, and to 
* nick-name God's creatures, ſurely 
we may laugh at ſuch incorrigible idiots. 
The fair youths of a lefs gentie deport- 
ment, aim at leaſt at what they imagine 
to be manly : but theſe dairy-maids in 
breeches leave their ſex behind them at 
their firſt ſetting out, and give up the 
onl lities which could poſhbl 
o 
Any one who is converſant in the 
world muſt have ſeen numbers of this 
latter ſort ; tome of them tripping, others 
lolloping in their gait, (if I may be al- 
lowed fuch exp ) and many of 
them ſo very affected, that they cannot 
even ſee with their eyes, but at moſt 
pinker through the laſhes of them, when 
they weuld languiſh in public at ſome 
miſtreſs of theirs and the whole town's 
affections. Their voices, too, have a pe- 
culiar ſoftneſs, and are ſcarcely ever raiſ- 
ed, unleſs it be at the play-houſe to make 
an appointment for the King's Arms, 
or to diſpatch an orange-wench on 2 
meſſage toa balcony. 
In ſhort, Mr. Fitz- Adam, what with 
natural and acquired effeminacy, the 
—— ſeems an age of affectation. 
be whole head is weak, and the whole 
heart fhick., And yet, (that I may not 
leave your readers with diſagrerable 
— in cheir minds) notwithitanding 
alarming appearances, the eysof 3 
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philoſopher can il! trace out ſomething 
to counterbalance this amazing dege- 
neracy. However defperat: the vulgar 
may think our ſituation, we, who ſeg 
the fervour of the torrid zone lweltly 
cumpenſated by copious dees aud Cvor- 
laiting breezes, and the whote tvitemn 
of nature admirably adjuſted ; we, I iy, 
fee likewite that this human defect is 
not lett without it's remedy, However 
delicate our Men arc become, we may 
Kill hope that the rifing genvration will 


nat be totally enervated. The ailured 


Ne LIX. THURSDAY, 


ro MR. FITZ-ADAM. 


ers, 
Am a conſtant resder of your pa- 
pers, and congratulate you upon the 
men of wit you have for your corre- 
ſpondents. I do not pretend to add to 
e number; and ſhall only attempt to 
tur nich you with a few hints, which, con- 
ficiered and formed into order by a writer 
of your ability, may poſſibly he pro- 
ductive of entertainment (at Icaſt) to 


the public. 

You letters upon the modern tate in 
gardening are, in my judgment, excel- 
lent in their kind; and fo mideed are 
thoſe upon architeture. as far as they 
go: but, methinks, you have not carried 
yo oblervations quite far enough; nor 

aveyou any where remarked the injuſtice 
and ingratitude with which thoſe worthy 
patriots are treated, who ruin their 
eſtates, or lay out the fortnves of their 
r children on their teats and vil - 

3, to the great embelliſhment of this 
kin, dom, which (if it is not already 
one great and compleat garden) con- 
rains at leaſt more ſumptuous country- 
houſes, parks, gardens, temples, and 
buildings, than all the reſt of Europe. 
If you are in danger of loſing yourself 
on the vaſt and dreary waſtes of fome 
comfortleſs heath, and are directed on 
your courſe by a friendly beacon of 
prodigious height, you are told that 
this is ſuch a geatleman's Folly. The 
munificence of 2 man of taſte raiſes, at 
an immoderate expence, a column or 
turret in his garden, for no other pur- 
poſe than the generous one of giving 
delight and wonder to travellers; and 


the ungrateful public calls it his Fully. 


lock, the cxalted voice, and theairica; 
ffep of cur modem Females, pretty 
ſufficiently convince us that there 1+ 
fomething Manly (till left amongit us. 
$» that we may reaſonably conclude, 
though the male and female accompliſh - 
cents may be drangeiy ſcattered and 
diſpoſed of between the ſexes, yet they 
will ſomehow or other be jumbled toge- 
ther in that complicated animal, A MAN 
AND HIS WIFE. I am, Sir, your 
humble lei vant, 

S. H. 
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Ny, were her late majeſty Queen Anne, 
of pious memory, to reign again, and 
fifty new churches to be really built, I 
doubt it, in this diſſolute age, this aliv 
migut nat he called her Majeſty's Folly. 
Bur, notwithſtanding theſe diicourage- 
ments, I am daily entertained with new 
beauties; and it is with great impatience 
that I wait the completion of a Chineſe 
temple, now riling on the top of a very 
elegant villa upon the road ſide near 
Brumpton. I have often, too, with great 
latisfa gion, beheld a ſtructure of this 
kind, on the top of a very handſome 
green-houſe, now in the poſſeſſion of a 
noble foreigner at Turnham Green; 
which, as I am informed, is a matter ot 
2 curiolity to his countrymen who 
requent it; nothing of this ſort being to 
be met with in the environs of Paris, or 
indeed of Pekin itfelf, or in any coun- 
try but this. A moit majeſtic peacock, 
as big as the life, an the ſpindle of a 


weather cock, adds alſo to it's merit; 


which, with all the beauty of the bird it - 


ſelf, has not it's difagreeable vociferous 


qualitv; and though it does not foretell 
by it's noiſe a change in the weather, 
it informs you with more certainty of 
the variation cf the wind. 

Jam ſomewhat of an invalid; and be- 
ing ſenſible how much exerciſe conduces 
to health, I feldom fail, when the wea- 
ther does not allow me the uſe of my 
phyſician, a trotting horſe, to take a 
flurry (as it is elegantly called) in a 
hackney-coach; which affords exerciſe 
to the imagination as well as the body, 
and creates thinking (if I may be al- 
lowed the expreſſion) as much as it does 
an appetite. The air of buſineſs in the 
crowds that are conſtantly paſſing; the 

Varity 
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variety of the cquipages, and the new 
and extraordinary ſights, that ſtill pre- 
ſent themſelves in this great metropoulis, 
the centre of trade, induſtry, and inven- 
tion, fill my mind with ideas which, if 
they do not always inſtruct, at leaſt 
amuſe me. 

take great pleaſure in gueſſing at 
the ranks and proteſſions ct men bv 
their appearance; and though I may nov 
and then be mittaken, yet I am gene- 
rally in the right. Once, indeed, I miſ- 
took a right reverend divine, on the 
other fide Temple Bar, tor a Jew, till 
the mitre on his coach convinced me cf 
mv error; as 1 alto did a Jew, by the 
decorations on his chariot, tor a peer of 
the realm. And in ce, Mr. Fitz- 
Adam, fince the H-ral.!'s Office has 
ſuſpendle/ it's authority, it is ſurpriling 
what liberties are taken with the arms 
of the firit families in the kingdom; in- 
ſomuch that a man muſt have a quick 
cve Who can dittinguith between the 
pillars, fiower-pots, and other inventions 
of the curious painter, and the ſupport- 
ers of the nobulity. But what moſt of 
all perplex me are the ornaments, after 
the Chinete manner, over the arms by 
wav of coronet: and were not theſe 
diſtinctions confined ſolely to Evrop?, 
I ſhould fometimes be in danger of 
miſtaking an Indian director for a Man- 
«larin. 

It has not efcaped your notice how 
much of late we are improved in archi- 
:e&ure ; not merely by the adoption of 
what we call Chineſe, nor by the reſto- 
ration of what we call Gothic ; but by 
2 happy mixture of both. From Hyde 
Park to Shoreditch, ſcarce a chandler's- 
ſhop or an oyſter- ſtall but has einhelliſh- 
ments of this kind; and I have heard 
that there is a deſign, againſt the meat- 
mg of the new parliament, to fit up St. 
Stephen's Chapel with Chineſe benches 
and a throne, from the model of that on 
wh:ch the Eaſtern monarch diftributes 
juſtice to his extenſive empires. It is 
whiſpered alſo, that the portico to Co- 
vent Garden church is to give place to 
one of the Gothic order. But hefore I 
leave the citv, let me not neglect to do 
juſtice to that excellent engin-er, the 
great paſtrv=caok in St. Paul's Church 
Yard, My good fortune cond'icted me 


thither on Twelfth-day; when, (©. ng a 
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vaſt conccurſe of people aſſembled, my 
ruling patſtion, curio..tv, engage me 
to quit my venicle to partake in the fa- 
tis faction ſo vifible in all their connte- 
nances. But how fhail J deſeribe the 
pomp and parade of fo nol le an apyear - 
ance? The triumph of a lord-mavor's- 
diy is nothin» to it; though, if I miſe 
take not, thoſe brave and faithful guar- 
dans of the wealth and fafetv of the 
citv, the tram-bands and militin, make 
n molt comely and warlike appearance: 
for, not io mention the flags ſhining 
with fiiver and gold; troops innumer- 
able of gingerbread both horſe and foot, 
Fner in thete uniforms than the French 
king's houchold; there was not even 
the {millet mince-pye, but for it's 
ſtrength and jun proportion was equal 
at leatt to the chbof 4 e of a Vauban 
or a Cohtorn, But what above all ex- 
cited mv praite and admiration, was 4 
citxdel- of an enormous magnitude, that 
wouli have appeared impregnable to a 
whole army of Du:chmen, had it not 
b-en tor fveral breaches that had been 
made in it hy tome {inall field. pieces of 
copper ; hut this, indeed, aſtoniſhed me 
tles, having been told that the towns 
in Flanders, which coft fo much blood, 
wh.ch were fo ſtubbornly diſputed in the 
farmer war, 2n | which fell fo eaſily 
into the hands of the immortal Saxe in 
leventeen hundred and forty- four, were 
chiefly obtained by an ordnance of this 
kind, though ſomewhat heavier in it's 
quality. | 

And now, Mr. Fitz- Adam, if I was 
not afraid of troubling you with more 
obſervations, I ſhonld ſead you again 
into the country. But were I to expa- 
tiate on the hermitages and ſylvan 
temples, formed like the earths of thoſe 
inſtructive builders, the badgers, (from 
whom the hint was taken) and furniſnh- 
ed with ivy, mols, cobwebs, and ſtraw- 
beds, with all the elegance of primitive 
ſimplicity, contrafting the magnificent 
ſtructures of our moſt favourite archi- 
tects, I fear my letter would exceed 
your patience. TI ſhall therefore defer, 
at leaſt, theſe moſt imporiant ſubjects, 
till I find how theſe my obſervations 
have been received; and whether you do 
them juftic: or not, I ſhall continue 
your conſtant admirer. 
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QUID DOMINI FACIENT, AUD ENT CUM TALITA FUREs ? 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 


16, 

F all the advantages and ſuperior 
xcellencies which this nation has 
confeiledly over many others, I krow 
of none to which we may more fairly 
lay in vur claim than the ſpirit of Ge- 
nerulity, which is fo eminently exertecl 
amongſt us. I g ſtion whether our 
great attribute of bravery deduces more 
real honour on us, or is more detervedly 
celebrated. But there is a certain limit 
which true valour never exceeds ; and it 
is from this cxceſs that a juſt diitmc- 


tion is made between courage and raſh- 


ne{s, magnanimity and fool-hardinets. 
In the ſame manner, liberality differs 
from profuſion. When this amiable 
quality of benevolence is perverted from 
it's high and noble uſes, when it is ap- 
plied to no meritorious ſervices, but is 
degraded into the inducriminate over- 
flowings of the purſe, the appellation 
that accompanies it is by no means a 
defirable part of a character.. 
What led me into this turn of think- 
ing, was an incident in one of my morn- 
ing walks. Paiſhng by the houſe of a 
noble lord with my friend, he raiſed my 
attention by aſſuring me, that in that 


| houie he ſpent a great deal of money 


every week: And do not doubt, added 
he, but that we ſhall in a ſhort time be 
able to raiie a very comfortable ſubſiſt - 
© ence for the family. I was ſomevrhat 
aſtoniſhed at the ealy freedom of his ex- 
preſſion, and could not helpexpoſtulating 
with him upon the terms he had uſed. 
He continued his humour; and increaſed 
my adm ation, by aifuring me that he 
dined there very often, and found his 


dinners more expentive to him than in 


any houſe in London. We ſ pay, ſays 
he, © as we do at our club at the St, 
* Alban's, ſo much a head: but as we 
* know the people of the houſe very well, 
and can depend upon their honetty, we 
do not trouble ourteclves at all with a 
* bill.” As I was very well convinced 
his lo:dfhip kept mn tavern, I began to 
imagine that my friend, who has na- 


Vine. 


turally a great ſhare of wit and vivacitv, 
had a mind to impoſe upon the belief 
and ready affent that I alwavs pay to 
his converſation. While I was in this 
ſtate of {uſpicion—* Come,” ' favs he, 
my honett country gentleman, I will 
explain all the myſtery that ſeems to 
perplex you: and as you have too good 
a {pirit to be under an obligation to 
perſons you cannot well make a re- 
turn to, I will teach you how you 
may pay for your dinner when you 
dine with a duke. You muſt krow, 
then, that this noble lord, like others 
of his quality, keeps a great number 
of ſe;vants; winch ſervants, when 
you fit down to table, his lordſhip, 
out of great complaiſance, immett- 
ately makes over to you; and they 
become your ſervants, pro tempore. 
They get about you, are very diligent, 
fetch you whatever you call for, and 
retire with the table-cloth. You 
fee no more of them till you want to 
go away. Then they are all ready 
again at your command: and, inſtead 
ot that form which you obſerved them 
ſtanding in at table, they are drawn 
into two lines, right and left, and 
make a lane, which you are to paſs 
through hefore you can get at the 
door. Now it is your buſineſs to diſ- 
* charge your ſervants; and for this 
© purpole you are to take out your mo 
* ney, and apply it firſt on your right- 
© hand, then on ycur left, then on 
© your right, and then on your left 
© again, till you find yourſelf in the 
© ttreet. And from hence comes that 
© common method, which all regular 
people oblerve in money dealings, of 
paying as you go. I know not, con- 
tinues my triend, fo ridiculous a per- 
ſonage as the maſter of the houſe upon 
theſe occaſions. He attends you to 
the door with great ceremony; but is 
lo conſcious of the aukward appear- 
ance he mutt make as a witneis to 
the expences of his gueſts, that you 
can oblerve him placing himlelf in a 
poſition, that he would have it ſup- 
poſed conceals from him the inhoſpi- 
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© table tranſactions that are going on 
* under his roof. He wears the tilly 
* look of an innocent man, who has 
unfortunately broke in upon the re- 
tirement of two lovers, and is re2dy 
to affirm, with great ſimplicity, that he 
has teen nothing.” | 
I aiready concurred with the obſerva- 
tions of my friend, thanked him for his 
intelligence, and bleſſed myſelf that I 
was that day to dine cheaply at a ta- 
vern. But during my ttay in London, 
I have been obliged to fall in with the 
cuſtoms of that place; and have learnt, 
to my colt, that egreſſion, as well as ad- 
mithon, mult be purchaſed. I am at 
length, however, with many more of 
my acquaintance, reduce to a ditagree- 
able neceiſity of ſceing my friends very 
ſeldom; becauſe I cannot afford (ac- 
cording to a very juſt and faſhionable 
expreiiion) to Pay a viht to them. 

Every man who has the misfortune 
to exceed his circumt:nces, mult, in 
order to recover himtelt, abſtain from 
certain expences, which in the grots of 
his diſburſements have made the molt 
formidable articles. The ceconomitt of 
the city parts with his country-houſe; 
the ſquire diſpoies of his hounds; and 
I keep other people's ſervants in pay no 
longer. But having an earneſt deſire 
of mixing with thoſe friends whom an 
early intimacy has moſt endeared to me, 
and preferring the ſocial hours that are 
{pent at their tables to moſt others of 
my life, I cannot at ail times refule 
their invitations, even though I have 
nothing tor their ſervants, And here, 
zlas! the inconveniencies of an empty 
pocket are as ſtrongly exhibited as in 
any cate of infolvency that I know of. 
I am a marked man. If I aſk for beer, 
1 am preſented with a piece of bread. 
If I am bold enough to call for wine, 
atter a delay which would take away 
it's reliſh were it good, I receive a mix- 
ture of the whole ſide- board in a greaſy 
Flats. It I hold up my plate, nobody 
tees me; fo that I am forced to eat mur- 
tou with fith fauce, and pickles with my 
apple-pye. | 

I oblerve, there is hardly a cuſtom 
amongſt us, be it what it will, that we 
are not as tenacious and jealous of, as 
of any national privileges. It is from 
this confideration that I expect rather 
to ſee an increaſe, than an abolition of 
our follies; an improvement rather thai 
change. I ſhould not, therefore, con- 
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clude my ſubject, without injuſtice to 
my friend above-ment:oned, if I du not 
reveal 2 new method, which, be favs, 
he intends to propoſe to ſome of the 
leaders of faſhions, and which he has 
no douht, he aſſures me, of ſeeing ſoon 
in practice. Let every artificer that has 
contributed to raiſe the houſe you have 
the honour to dine in, make his appear- 
ance when the company is going away. 
Let the maſon, the painter, the joiner, 
the glazier, the upholiterer, &c. arrange 
themielves in the ſame order as the gen- 
tlemen in and out of livery do at fuch 
conjunctures; and let every gueſt con- 
fider, that he could not have regaled 
himlelf that day within his friead's 
walls, if it had not been for the joint 
labours of thoſe worthy mechanics. 
Such a generous ref tion would pro- 
duc thre: good effects: ſiherality would 
have a freſh and noble ſubject for it's 
exertion; the tr deimen (2 numerous 
and diſcuntented race) would he fatis- 
ficd to their utmoſt wiſhes; nor could 
the payment of bills, any more than ef 
wages, with reaſon or propriety, be de- 
manded of the matter, I am, Sir, your 
humble ſervant, | 

O. 8. 


Though my ingenious correſpondent 
has treated this fubject with great vi- 
vacity and humour, I cannot ditmits 
his letter without taying a werd or two 
in favour of fervants. 

It is weil known that many cf them 
are engaged in the ſervices of younger 
brothers, whole total inattention to the 
payment of wages can only be remedied, 
by the bounty of thoſe ladies of quality 
who are fond of à cold chicken at the 
lodlgings of their faid maſters, 

That others have the honour to ſerve 
ladies of faſhion; where the cord -money 
at their routs and drums, which ot 
right belongs to the ſervants, is appro- 
priated by many oft the ſaid ladies to 
the defraying the expences of tea, cof- 
fee, ant! wax-candles, for the faid routs 
and drums. 

That a very great number are the 
domeſtics of perſons of quality, in whole 
ſervices they have lo little to do, from 
the crowds maintained in them, that 
they find themſelves under a neceſſity 
of ſpending a great part of their time in 
ale houſes, and other places of reſort, 
where, in imitation of their maſters, 
they divert themſelves with the Faſhion - 
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able amuſement ef gaming, venching, 
and drinking; Wen amuſt ments, as 


thev me aw ys tended with enter. 
able exp-re-, require more than their 
Dan * to ſupport, 


That others, who live in the city, 
and are the ſervan's of grocers, h:iber- 
enihers, piſtev. cooks, oil men, pew- 
terers, hrokers, tavlors, and fo fern, 
have fuch uncertan humonys to can 
with, and many gits of quanto ſuh- 
mit to, that their {yirits would he quite 
broken, but for the cordial of vais; 
which I hy weed hend they have 2 
better title to thin any ther of the fr 1- 


Ppre 


tzroity, as tie maid. fervants in fich 
p!- ces den pen to he as great tr. re us 
their: „, an are rarely to be dealt 
with _ at extravagant price! 


That a mic part, at lea 1. of the 
whole bo. ly of ſcrvants in this great me» 
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| HOUGH the followins letters 
dare written upon more f:riony 


an} in ue er file an} man- 
re nm te this paper, which 

profe ſtc. N Ub wed to the ridicule of 
rice, aac on taite taft-; vet, as they 
fer public hen fit. and may 
e ONntuan lo. me 110 hints and 1 rtorma— 
dions, 1 __ i preten t then to JV realer 15 
ithout futher preface. 
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TS MR. 
dre, 

IS Majeſty _—_ frequently re- 
commended to his parlament to 
eonſider of proper means to hut a top 
to the numerous robbertes and murders 
:nonet us, I ſhall want no ap-logy for 
ending vou my thoughts upon tnt ſub- 
jet. Many perſons bare been of opi- 
non that forere punimments were ne- 
ceſſarv in theie caies 5 hut cor tant ex- 
2 ce proves the contrar?, and that 
the canon ence is only making rogues 
more defperate, and chere. Ven nerenſing 
tl. e danger, inſtead of providing tor the 
fecurity of honett nen. One th: g only 
I think might ſafely be don: with re- 
ſp2 to punithmen!s, which is, that no 
criminal (except in very particular cir- 
eumſtances) who is clearly conv.ied, 
ſhould eſcape by traniportation or other- 
wiſe. The leni ty of the gorcenment 
fuffers this in hopes of an anendment ; 
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tropolis, who for certain wite reaſors 
pals with their maſters tor fingle men, 
have wives und families t un, ZE 11: 
private; and if wt be contilered that the 
common advantages of fiich ſervants, 
without the addition of vwils, are too 
inoga font to ſupport the aid wives 
and families in any degree of elegance, 
it is preſtmcd that their perquiſites ough: 
in no wile to he abrid ce), 

"0 wee, and mary other reaſons too 
tedious to be here ſet down, I am nor 
only for continuing the cuſtom of giv - 
ing money to fervants, but do alſo pul - 
in it asm V OÞ inſon, that in all familics 
where the lid ſervants ate no more in 
number than a dozen or Ftteen, it is 
mean, priitul, and beggarive in any 
perten hutocver, to pals from table 
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hut when the mind is once corrupted to 
jo great a degree, it is feldom capable 
of any virtuous ſentiments; and the 
caſe of ſuch perſons is, that they gene- 
rally return from traniportation in a 
ort time, and fall immediately into 
the fame company and profligate courtc 
of life as before. Such kind of pardons 
are con{rlered by rogues no other ile 
than as giving them hopes of perpetrat- 
ing their crimes with impunity, aud 
conſe. mentſy mutt produce a very bac 
effect. I am confirmed in this opinior: 
by Mor ſicur Secondat, who, in his ex- 
cellent treatiſe upon the Spirit of Laws, 
ſays, That if we enquire into the cauſe 
of all human corr uptions, we ſhail find 
that they proceed from the impunity oi 
crimes, and not from the moderation of 
puniſhments. But then I mult add, 
that if the puniſhment for robbery i“ 
made more certain, there ought to be. a 
divin&ti mM (unleſs hanging in chains is 
thaught a tuſhcient one) between that 
anc murder, lett the robher, ſeeing the 
punichment the tame, and equally * CEF- 
rain, may be tempted to kill, in orde: 
to his concealment. However, it is the 


neſs of every legiſlature rather to 
mike good regulations for preventing 
erimes, than to contrive puniihments tor 

them. 
The ingenious Mr. Fielding, in 2 
very ſenüble pamphlet upon this tubject, 
Attributes 


3*t1ibutes the number of oberes in 1 
grcat meatiure to the luxury and ext14- 
vigance of the nation: but it appears to 
mes that theſe are only remoter cauſes z 
ror thouzh luxury and extravagance 
ehen in all our principal towns, yet the 
s bberies are chiefly in and avout Lon- 
gon; and even when they happen in the 
count! y, they are generally committed 
by rugues, who make excurſions out of 
London to fairs, horſe- races, and other 
public mectings; which clearly and evi- 
dently points out the true cute of them 
to be the 6vergrown fize of London, 
affording infinite receptacles :o ſharpers, 
thieves, and villains of alt kinds. Our 
magitrates have lately exerte:{ them- 
lelves with a very becoming ſpirit, in 
tupprefſing houſes of gaming and de- 
LCauchery ; but Jam afraid the number 
ot thete houtes s i great, that all their 
endeavours will ut produce any con- 
Cderable benefit to the public. The 
buildings in London have been encreaf- 
ei prodigioutly within thete thirty years; 
and the ill conſequences of this mcreale 
leem not to have been enough conſider- 
el; but it is certain that a large metro- 
polis is the greateſt evil in any country, 
and the fource and fountiumn of all the 
curruption that is in it. It appears from 
the bills of mortality that the burials in 
 ondon vaitly exceed the chriſtenings. 
I his annual (urplas, ſupplied in a great 
racafure from the ſeveral counties, is a 
continual drain from the people, and an 


mmente lols to the nation; and I can- 


nat help recommending it to thoſe gen- 
tlemen who are tor encreahng the num- 
ber of our people by a general natural- 
Nation biil, to provide in the mean time 
tor the ſecurity and pretervation or thoie 
we have already. | 

he monſtrous ſize of our capital is 
H great caule of the excethve — 
tat prevails amongit us. The inne 
uber of people that reſort hither, na- 
tarally rival each other in their tablas, 
drets, equipage, furniture, and, in fl, 
extrayazunces of all forts, Notwith- 
lianding the late necetiary regulations, 
a continual round of ammtement and 
entertainment is invented for every day 
in the Wack; and by this meuns the 
wind is kept in a conſtant hurry and 
diſſipation, and rendered unfit for any 
terivus employment. Can mothers af 
this turn, icimertec in vanity and folly, 
te fuppoled capable of any domeſtic 
concuns ? What a profpect is here of 


tubnrbs of Paris 
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tt: morals of heritage? And, wit 
I worte, this love of picture is carried 
into the country, an} a general diſlo- 
lutenels [pren nel through the whole 
kingdom. Hence it is that gentlemen 
even of mall fortunes are impatient of 
the cour.try, and croud to the diverſions 
of London, contracting an exv-rlive 
taſte, and ruining their families. Nor 
is this love of pleature confined only ta 
centeel life; the common people eaſily 
tollow the exuuaple of thoſe above them; 
and as they have no fun to ſupport 
tiem without labour, the conſequence 
of idlenets, in them, is immediate po- 
verty; which neceſſarily throws them 
inte ſharping, robbery, and ail kinds 
of diſhuneity. So that I helieve it may 
truly be affirmed, that the luxury and 
corruption of any nation is juſt in pro- 
portion to it's wealth, and the lar genes 
ct it's metropolis. 

Thuanus tells us, that in the reign 
of Henry the Second there was an edict 
made to prohibit any buildings in the 
3 and im Queen Eliza- 
beth's time a ben pail to prevent the 
mcreate of London; hut, like other good 
lues, It hon grew obſolete, and lott it's 
citeæt. 

In what manner our metronolis may 

be reduced without injury to che pro- 
prictors of houſes and ground-rents, I 
cio net pretend to determine; but is 
leems abſolutely neceſſary that a {top 
ſhould be put to any farther building: 
and ik, behides this, the ruinous houtes 
in the back parts of the town, ſuch as 
Hockley in the Hole, &c. which are 
the grand receptacles for tharpers and 
picxpockets, and which might be pur- 
chaſed at an ealy rate, were annuaily 
to be bought up, the materials fold, 
and the ground thrown into open fields, 
the town in a fee years would be con- 
iert reducel, the health of the peo- 
fe very greatly improved, and the 
rimaber of gamelters, thieves, iew'! 
woren, &. gradually dimintthed. I 
am; Kc. 


TO MA. FIE Abbau. 
22. 


„ © you protels not only to amuſe, 
bat to initruct; and as the carly 
grounding of youth in true fortitude 
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and ihe ove of their country are objcfts 
worthy of the molt icrious aitention ; 
Iezye to cuucy parent? and 

ga- ians, 


2 
23 * 


give 
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guardians, through your channel, againſt 
an evii they ſeem inſenſible of, the evil 
of terding youths unacquainted with 


the world, even raw from ſchool, to 


French academics; where no tooner ire 
they got togecher, than tnhote who pre- 
fide in the councils of that kingdom, 
ever attentive to tow the leeds of diſſen- 
tion in theſe nations, detach a number 
of Iriſh officers, who, by ipeaking our 
lung age, and introducing theie need - 
Jets buys into the picaſurcs ot the place, 
eaſily minute em elves into their 
good gr:ics; and then, with no lets art 
thin julgment, gradually witil into 
their vacant minds the poituns of popery 
and difaffefion. I peak by experience. 
It any ons doubts the truth of this at- 
fert n, let him enquire into the p ent 
condition ot a French academy in a 
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neighbouring maritime province, where 
theſe: meatur-'s will be found to be at this 
hour war pi ung. Art there not 
other countries, countrics of liberty, 
wiere the French tongue, and the excr- 
ci which con ribute to faſhion the ex- 
ter.ors, ate to be acquired with equal 
fucce!s ? Dounticts there are: and thoſe 
parents who, by the advantage of their 
ov n education. are capable of directing 
that of their children, never hazard them 
among theie dangerous people, till by 
reading, travel, and an acquaintance 
with mankind, they are proot againſt 
fuch unhappy :mprefſions. Ht 

If tue mterting this ſhort letter faves 
hut cne Briton from perdition, you and 
I, Mr. Fitz- Addam, ihall not eiteem it 
as an uſelels precaution. I am, Sir, 
your molt humble ſervant. 
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| TO MR, FITZ-AD AH, 

SIR, 

Hive ſome chere read of the faving 

of + ptiioutopher, I believe it was in 

the Spectator, Thor every one ought to 

do tomething in tne world, to ſhæw that 

he has been in it. I am therefore, 

though a woman, defrous ot leaving be- 


bind me the following te timony of my 


exiitence, and of con ncing poſterity, 
that in point of birth I have had the ſtart 
of them. | 

It is of late grown wto a faſhion 
among the inen to treat the bunneſs of 
Vikting with graut dutretpeR: they look 
upou it as a tric female recreation, and 
beneath the dignity of their ſuperior na- 
tures. Vet potwithitinding their con- 
tempt of it, and the odious name of 
Gadding which they have given it, I 
do not find that they fail in their ap- 
pearance at any of our aficmbites, or that 
they arc better wle than us women to 
ſhut themielves up in their own houſes, 
when there is any thing to be done or 
ſeen abroad. Ii they would content 
themie:ves with fin-tng fault with the 
Name and vt the Thing, I ſhould have 
no quurrel with them; the word Viſit 
being ot to va; ous and uncertain a ſigni- 
ſication, that I 2m always at a loſs in 
wh: ſenſe t: rnderttand it. 

A Ui law of mine, who lives 
abou ten miles from to, lent me 


tome time ago a very pretiing letter, de- 


firing my afſiitince, and that of my 
cooc- maid, tor a few days; her houſe, 
as the fad, being likely to be put into 
great hurry and confuſion from the pre- 
parations they were making for the re- 


ception of my Lord Wümſey, who had 


{ent my brother à card that he intended 
him a Viſit the werk following. I tet 
out accordingly with my cook; and 
when every thing was got ready in the 
belt and genteeleit manner that my bro- 
ther's fortune would afford for the en- 
tertainment of fo noble a gueſt, down 
comes my lord as expected; who, upon 
alighting from his chariot, gave orders 
to his coachman to keep the horſes in 
motion, tur that his ſtay ſhould not ex- 
ceed fifteen minutes. His lordthip took 
a waik through the garden; leemed 
greatly pleaivd with it's ſituation and 
deſign; very politely excuſed himicif from 
making a longer ſtay; and took his leave 
with Living, that he hoped ſoon to do 
himielt che plcature of making him a ſe- 
cond Vift. 

It would be taking up too much ef 
your time do enter minutcly into the fa- 
mily diſtreis upon fo vexing 2 diſap- 
poini ment; let it ſuiſice to teil you, that 
it was near 2 fortnight before my poor 
ſiſter pecteMly recovered it, or before 
ſhe left off her hourly repeated queition 
of— Vat hall we do with all this 
* load of victuals?” My lord next day 
at Wite'e was giving high encomiums 

OR 
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en my brothei's ſeat, and the goodneſs 
of the air in that part of Surrey; and 
was plealed to ſay that lie thought it the 
compleatelt thing of it's ſize within 
t venty miles of London. Upon which 
Sir Humphry Hovling, » dittant rela- 
tion of ours, propoſe being of my 
lord's party at his next viſit. Accord- 
ingly in about three weeks a ſecond card 
informs uy brother of a ſecond Vitit. 

By this tune Landen maid, together 
with two or three rapernumerary al- 
fiftants and female humble couſins, were 
diſmiſſed, after having ftaid a fortnight, 
| by particular defire, to help to eat up 
the paſties, pyes, tarts, jellies, ſillabubs, 
&c. wich had been provided for my 
lI-rd, and were now looked upon as 
mere drugs in a family, which utually 
contented itfelf with two ſubſtantial 
diſhes, or one and a pudding. 

It was not in the leaſt doubted that 
my lord's ſecond Viht would ne of the 
ſame nature with the firſt; his lord{hip's 
card being conceived exactly in the ſame 
words: there was therefore no need of 
fuſs or preparation; my filter too had 
pretty well worn off the dread of making 
her appearance before fo great a man. 
Acceiding to his appointment my lord 
arrived, and with him Sir Humphry, 
and Colonel Shuffle, a great favourite 
cf my Jord's, and a number of ſervants 
with portmantraus, guns, pointers, ſet- 
ters, {pamiels, &c.—Nly poor dear ſiſter! 
I with you were à woman, Mr. Fitz- 
Adam, and had kept houſe in the coun- 
try, that you might know how to pity 
her. The rumour of -my lerd's arrival 
having foon fpreac inielt, ſeveral of the 
neighbouring gentlemen came the next 
day to dine with my brother, and to pay 
their compliments to his lordſhip; the 
greater part of whom, by Sir Humpiry's 
imceffantly puſhing about the claret, 
were rendered utterly incapable of re- 
turning to their homes that night. To 
ſhorten my ſtory, my lord and the colo- 
nel, finding the air to agree with them 
every day better than the other, conti- 
nued there a fortnight; and Sir Hum- 
phry, having drank himſelf into a fit of 
the gout, is, with his lady and family, 
(whom he ſent for to attend him) at this 
day upon his Viſit. yg 

I have heard much of the copiouſneſs 
of the Engliſh language, and would fain 
know why it is that people can find no 
term to expreſs their deſign of ſtaying 


fittezn days at your houlc, different from 
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that which ſignifies fifteen minutes? 
Have they no way of expreſſing the 1:ime 
of their continuance but the one word 
Viit? Surely, M.. Fitz-Adam, a more 
correct and int:i.:gible method t con- 
veying up n cares or otherwiſe the Vi- 
ſitor's deſign upon the Viſited might be 
found out; giving him to underitand at 
fight what he has to do towar ls a proper 
reception: Whether it be to order a fire 
in the heſt parlour; io fee if the death- 
warrant for poultry, roaſting-pigs, &c. 
be to be ſigned; if ſheets, beds, and 
chambers, ar? to he aired, or a month's 
proviſion to be laid in. All this, I con- 
ceive, may be eaſily effefted by a me- 
thod, which for the good of all maiters 
ani miltreſſes of families, I am now go- 
ing to communicate. 

When a fine lady, having a new-fa- 
ſhioned ſuit of clothes, or a new piece 
of ſcandal to circulate, finds it neceſſary 
to call upon forty or fifty of her ac- 
quaintance in one day; or when a fine 
gentleman chuſes to ſignify his intention 
of making a ſhore Viſit, like my Lord 
Whimſey's firſt; I am for an abridg- 
ment of the word, and only calling it a 
Vis. When a gentleman or lady in- 
tends taking a family dinner with a 
country friend, or a diſh of tea with a 
town one, I would have that caiicd a 
Viſit. But when a perſon propoſes ſpend- 
ing ſome days, weeks, or months, at a 
houſe, I would call that a Viſitation. So 
that for the future cards might very pro- 
perly be written in the following form. 
Lady Changeherfriend's compliments 
© to Lady Fiddlefaddle, and intends to 
to Vis her ladyſhip this evening. 
Lord Stiff's compliments to Sir Gre- 
gory Quibus at his houſe at Ham 
ſtead, and intends to Viſit him the 
firſt fair day.—Captain Fearaball's 
compliments to Rilph Hardhead, 
Eſq. at his ſeat near Burford Downs, 
and intends him a Viſitation the be- 
ginning of next month, to take a 
© crack of hunting with him. Thus, 
Mr. Fitz- Adam, will the terms of Vi- 
ſing, Viſiting, and Viſitationing, always 
carry an exact meaning with them, and 
be ſuch as the loweſt capacity cannot 
fail of under landing. I am, with great 
eſteem, dear Sir, your conftant reader 
and adinirer, 

SUSSANNAaA FRETTABIT, 


% «a K Xa a a a a _ -ia 


P. S. If this letter ſhculd happen to 
pleaſe you, who are all the world ta me, 
I may 


744 
I may verv ſhortly fend vou a few ne- 
ceffiry remarks upon each ot rhete three 
V;tirnzents; in which I miy cbterve at 


zunge that the Vis eins to be chi * 
connned within the bills of motility, 


ur to the intulb tants of large towns, and 
is applicable to the tram nt of hun- 
nels in gencral. Ihe Vin more par- 
ticularly for iti l-life and te compu» 
ments. The Viiitation is jou ked upon 
generally in a very indiſtercnt lig! t, and 
oftener thought a plague than aflenure 
by the receiver: it is chiefly the 


A 
inventien 
of the worthy tribe of Hearers, (of whom 
vou gave us lately ſo lively a etc ip ion) 
led-captains, younger brothers h7 11 nt 
vp to no buſinets, humble couſins, &c. 
The V:fite:t in- theſe 6 8, or more pro- 
perly ſpraking, the Patients, have in- 
vented on their parts ſeveral curious 
hints towards ſhortening the length of a 
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Viitation, belides thoſe ftal> and thread. 
bare ones, of bringing ont atter a certain 
time the brown loaf, and ordering the 
groom ti , that the corn is all cut. 
My uncle Toby Frettabnt, having re- 
ceived a V tation from a gentleman and 
his lady who were his roeatiens, and 
finding it emtinned to the ſeventeentn 
morning, hit upon the expedient of call- 
ing aloud to his groom, under their 
chamber window, to be lure to feed his 


 counns horſes well, and get their chaiſe 


cleaned For, very likely, Tom, tays 
he, railing his voice, * my conans wil! 
© embrace ſo fine a merning to go home 
© in; for, you know, fo very fine a day 
© une ſeldom ſces in a whole month at this 
time of the year. His couſins, it 
ſeems, took the hint, and very c:villy 
deca:nped a tew hours after. 
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IF the love of indolence dil not forme - 

1 times as entirely pofle!ls me 1s the 
Ive of fame, I ſhouid no doubt: feel 
mv{-!f ali die piqued at beir g in a mon- 
ner compellecl to withdraw ny own wit, 
m order to publiſh that oi my CCrre- 
ſpondents. Fer many werte yalt T have 
conidered ni elt as a nere poltmuiter, 
whoſe only employment is to leccite 
and diftributc letters. But Gt melt 
mortifies me, is, that I do not hu! 
readers to be at l clamorcus abut ry 
zefuming the pen. I am particui cy 
hurt by my correſpondent of this bay, 


who, under tie fricniiv appearance of 


favouring me with his n tance, his 
ſent me what I am afraid e cult a tha. ls 
upon my own papers. I could here 
forgiven the injury, if he had left me 
room to alter a |: gle word in his elay, 


h } p - 8 _ 
when I might have atiured my acquaint- 


ance that it was partly wr.tten by my- 


ſelf. + 


TO MR. FIiTZ-AD AM. 
SIR, 


VEFRY one knows how liable the 
Body is to decay, unleſs it be up- 
orted by proper nourifemert. "The un- 


earned labourer is as Wall Killed in this 


Tur. 


doch rine as the moſt profound phiſoſo- 


pher: tor the ſtomach, by certain mo- 


nitory twitches, informs them both 
equally of how great importance eating. 
!5, not only to ther well- being, but to 
their being at all. The pealant labours 
that he may cat, ang eats that he may 
labour; and his very labouring contri- 
butes allo to the health of his Body. 
Now, Su, I beg leave to inform certain 
of veur readers, who, by the circum- 
ſtances of their birth, education, and 
tortune, are unhappily excerpt from Bo- 
duly labour, and who are «ile hecauſe 
they have leiſure, that the mind likewiſe 
requires ſuſtenance, and that for wan* 
of food and exerciſe it will as naturally 
tall into decay as the Body. 

This is daily ſeen in what is called 
the p lite world, which is chiefly com- 
poſed of ſuch whoſe ſleck countenances 
and active limbs diſcover all the figns 
of vigorous Bodily health, but whoſe 
Muds are fo feeble, puny, and half- 
fturve, as to be ici rer able to ſupport 
tiemicives. 

Vauxhali and Ranclagh are generally 
croudet with obiges of this tort; for 
that fuch naturaty have rec. urie to 
public plices and contpanv, may be 
learn tom uily's account of the idle 

fellows 


ET 6... tt 


U 
S 
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F-'!\nws of P me“ Fideomus, cum re 
* lit e ſiantur neceijuria, aut al- 
6 o14n „tei qu arere guempiam 
* [inn aut jermonem aliquem requi- 
* Pere: C10 70 ien bavcant INCORWMAT EX 


Oe. 4. 7 er: 


oct. Hatioue, Orcalss aliquns 
6 of 4264015 conjectart,” As tins 
eie k ain ma en tick with 


ſuc net your read rs 4s have had Leiture 
e ou to ng ect the improvement of 
$I Cod Ha. 1 ne, to — it go 
down mort cally, Iwill dreis it for 
them after the Euncith manner The 
tie, a> they have no orcu nation or 


NES T0 Em AY Fi, em, teiort either 
ton gaming tobe, or a cricket match, 
er Mocnr e dnight's ration; and, as 


a WW. HE v not, tor want of learning, 
any of ths 1autements of x ventie- 
min, 1e e menbels + of clubs and 
* $1equenters of co boutes.“ From 
the 3ultrions es n at White's 
down to te who aft mhle on birth- 
days at the Black, whether they rejoice 
in cuunp un ant ortolans, or trip? 
and porter; whe er the are employed 
en hazarder bh or a fhovei:honnd, the 
ch fratee:acy wems to be alike 
provi tex for, aud hes it 


Vin tne 
tile ele to tubs 
uit vpn than the leraps and broken 
pies oft Knowledge picked up from the 
common tLew* Mm ners, 

We cannot wonder, if, with ſuch mi- 
ſrahle fare, the Mind ſheul be nnparr- 
e in it's Krength, and grow languid 
in it's motions; but we may well won- 
der that men, who are far above the or- 
dinary rank of life, who are proud of 
ticir abinnes io diſtinguiſh themſelves 
from the vul zar in their cioaths, tables, 
Woes, kate in hort, in all the 
conveniencies of mere living, even to 
lu try; mould take up with fo poor a 
diet; thould be contents! with diver- 
nous nich even the | wett mechanic 
mv aſpire to. Is it no mortiſication to 
their priſie to find men of low birth, 


nian rr and no education, on a 


rel with themſelves in their amute- 

ments? Is it no reproach to them to look 
ee a picture of R :phacl, or a Medi- 
een Venus, with the fame itupid eye of 
indifference, as the Jnlonrer who ground 
the colours, or who dug in the quarry ? 
Vet many there are, and men of tafte 


wo, as the phraſe goes, who, through a. 


»imetul neglect of their Minds, have 
10 ek or no rclith of the fine arts: and I 


6.1Þt whether, in our molt iplendid al- 


ſemblies, the Royal Came of Goote 
would not have as many eyes fixed upon 
it, as ihe lately publith. 4 curioſity of 
the ruins of Palmyra. I mention this 
work, not only to inform ſuch of your 
readers as do not labour under a total 
lols of app: tite for liberal amuſements, 
what à tumptuons entertainment they 
may fit down to, but alſo to g, ve it as 2 
ſignal initance, how agreeably men of 
in genigus talents, ample fortune, and 
great Ierture, may amute chem! elves, and, 
Iv. a»y employing their leiſure time, 
do honour to their country. 

Amonggtite polite and idle, there are 
nonc who! I Fchold with more com- 
Pufon than thoſe mengre and half-fa- 
mit ſouls whom I ace every day, in 
tine cloths and gay equiparcs, going 

abou; from door to door, like common 
deggar ; and like beggars to, as com- 
monty tur ved away; with this differenc 
th-t tc norter gives the Rigged ſtroller 
a furiv No, and a civil difunithon to the 
vagraut in Embroidery, The former, 
to Kue his wiencls, fays—=* Nobody 
vill emnloy mez' the latter does as 
good as fy I cmnaot employ my. 
© felf,” Is in high life is called viſit- 
ing; winch dos not imply any f.icnd- 
ſhip, cheem, ar the leaſt regard towards 
the perfon who is viiited, but is the eflect 
Ty pure gener Ry in the viſitor, who 
hivins more time upon his hwnds than 
he knows what to do wit h, prod: gally 
beuitows ſome of it upon thoſe whom he 
cores not one farthing for, I look upon 
vinting to be tlie art o! :quanderin? > away 
time with the leait loſs of reputation: a 
very great invention indee{! and as the 
other ingenious arts have been produced 
by hungry bellies, fo this owes it's riſe. 
to the cinptincts of the Mind. 

But the hunger of the Mind for the 
moit part creates 2 conſtant reſtleſſneſs, 
frequent indilpoſition, and ſomcetimes, 
that worſe than bodily difcaſe, the ſpleen 3 
which hippens when, by low keepin; „it 
is reduced to the neceſſity of gnawing 
and preying upon iifelf. Every man, 
who docs nothing, hecauſe he has no- 
thing to do, fee:s himfelf more or leſs 
ſubieck ro theſe diſorders. And can his 
flying to places of paſtime and diverſion 
remove them? Should we not condew 
a mother as unnatural, who, when her 
child cries for bread and butter, hould 
carry it abroad !o a puppet- HO.]? Yet 
tell as abiuuly 1 every man act, 


whey 


Wa” a 
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who, regardleſs of the cravings of his 
mental appetite, tans gaping at verti- 
cal ſuns or a painted wartertail. 

I have hcard that the matter of Vaix- 
ball, who fo pientiftuily provides Bf 
for our Budily refreſhment, has, for the 
entertaitament of thote wha vitit him at 
his country-houte, no let; plentifully 
provided for the Nin ; ; where the gueſt 
niay call for a tcull to chew upon the 
inttability of human life, or tit down to 
u collation of poetry, of which the 


hangings of his room of entertaininmncit 


take up, as Jam told. many yards. I 

with that this grand purvevor of beet 
and poetry would transfcr fome of the 
latter to his gardens at Vauxhall. Odes 
and ſongs paſte on the Jamp-p: 3 
would, I believe, be much more ftuli- 
only ae to th in the prices of 
che: ſe-cakes and cuitirds ; and if the 
vr pictured * were hung round with 
celebrated patfi ces ont of f Wourte poets, 
mans a company would find loumeth.ng 
to ly, who would otherwiſe fit cxun- 
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TO MR. FITZ-AiDAM. 
318, 


Rea ly Ao ree voll th Four CO „1e ens 

dent ct laſt week in his c relition, 
that books, or more propetiy, thot 
Karning is the food of the Nlind; aud 
as what hkappered to me lately the OC. 
eatoned by giving my Nind a meu, I 
beg leave to retate it to vu. You mutt 
know, Sir, I libour under mis fortune 
conmimen tom: Any in this Sreat PICITOR 
Hs, which is, to have a very god ap- 
* tite aud Very litti= io eat. : 4 is la vs 
me un fer thenece?)iy of bun ng upon 

: - 1 bas ap — We 

WY IfieNits; MY calm, made, nuts 
lighter zoon We, as I do nut prost ne 
the little arts and ſhifts ba nn nne 
gentlemen, O Ur t in as it were by 
chance at dnner-time; 8 8 launter 
about the toben in b: pes of metting with 
tome generous maler ot a fannly ; or 
Who, in à morning vifit, protract the 
cor verfatcn til. is tou late for them 
to ine any wicte eile. Ne, Sir; 1 
hive a mind abexe ſuch low che- 

des, and open avow. Bly ipungiug 
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ming themſ-lves in ſilent ſtupidity. I 
am led to this thought by an obfervation 
I once made at 2 country church, where 
the wills were ter ont with teveral plain 
.es of good wholetome doctrine. It 
5 "ppc: ze that the patior of the Rock, 
why was round and fat, by the heavi- 
nets of his diſcourſe, and the lazy tf 
of delivering it, laid to flcepthree fourths 
of his audience, U pon cnquiry, I tound 
that the flev pe: 3 were thoſe only who 
could not rent, and that the reit kept 
the michves awake by feeding on the 
wills. In the waking part of tue con- 
gregation, | had a prot of the adv antage 
of ne ading; in the langmi preacher, an 
inſtance of a decayed habit cf Mind; 
winch ecrtainly would not have been in 
{> weak a condition, if, inftead of co) 
Lam and venifon-paity, he ht now ant 
then taken tor brenk att u luncheon of 
Burrow, er a flice of Tiiietlen. 


ours, &e. 


. 
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ANIMUM PIC TURN A PASCIT IN ANI. 


Vitae. 


without any reſerve or ſhame-faced- 
refs, 

With the view of getting a breakfaſt, 
T wait rhe ocher w ann on Lord Fi- 
nical, who is remakubhie tor having a 
vir; elegant library. The famikarity 
01 tits cenveriatton with me in public 
pl ce 
f 88 ; ard 25 1 knew that his tim 
0. Fai: 2 wy about de | was at his 
door by ning; 2 atter the faſhion 
of mumper * He but one fingle Knock 
fer te: ir of 0 n him. After ſome 
time ine door Was "opened 2 mc by a 
up- merk teetman, ho alkitg my ho- 
nour's pardon for having m ade mie wait 
ſy long, fhewed me into the library, 
Here 1 jour d my ha v's woman, with a 
dainafk na kiunmn ber hand, tab irg down 
the backs one h. ane, 7? # alter W! 
ing them as tenderly as if they had been 
Slals, piting them into their places 
again. She very p. wittly hoped I would 
excule her ; ad ie ft alg 100 have 


ZaVE mec. Urage * o make um the 


done 3 tit: t 10 e une t! NC 10 OKks tre in 
a great cdithiabil. e, and rot fit to be ſcen 
my that Lie. 6 F wi YU mutt know, 


> 


Sir, 
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Sir, ſaid the, © that this is the largeſt 
en in the "a :e; and my lady gave 

ball here laſt night, well know ing 
t * my lord would not leave White's 
till the dancers were gone.“ This ſhe 
deſtted me to keep to myſelf. I told 
ner, I th ought there was no great ham 
in making uie of a room which would 
otherwiſe be uſeleſs. * True, Sir, ſaid 
the; © but as my lady knows that my 
0 ori docs not chuſe it, and as my lidy 
ern not willingly offend my lord, 
he has . tiv or. lere all the ſervants 
not to blab, and desired me ta be up 
thus early to wipe the hacks, for fear 
the dult upon t them Nouid occaſion a 
diſcovery : tor you know, Sir, if my 
lord knows nothing of the matter, it is 
jult the ſame thing a it there had been 
NO egg at all. As 1 did not 
contruvert o eminent a doctriue, her 
05 werlu ion ended with wiping the laſt 
bi ik; and alter having received an aſ- 
Hence from me of keeping ſecret what 
aud no eccafion to intruſt me with, 
I. very graciouily d.imilled herſelf. 

I was now leit by my(elf, and was 
Solar, as I thought, to it down to a 
mot delicions repatt ; but T found ny 
et ein the ſtate of a country boohy at a 
grent man's table, who tits gaping and 
lor ng at the richne(s of the plate and 
elrgunce of the jervice while he ſhowid 
eat his dinner. I food attonithed at the 
gay proipectt before me: the ſhelves, 
which at the bottom were deep segn 
to contain uit a folio, tapered upwar\s 
by degree „ and endechat the dimenſion 
of 3 tmail dundec:imo. All the bouks 
on the ame thelt were exactly of the 
tin” bag, and were only to be d:itin- 
ttt mo by their backs, which were moſt 

them gilt and lettered, and diſplayed 
as great a variety of co;ours as is to be 
{een in a bed of tulips : for the bindiags 
of time were red, {@me few black, others 
blue, green, or yeilow; and have and 
there, at proper intervals, was ſtuck in 
one in vellum covering, as white as a 
curd, and lettered black, in order to 
m hs a ſtronger contraſt of the coldurs 
on each ſide of it. 

Hitherto I ftood at ſome diſtance, to 

axe with more advantage a general view 
5 the beauty of the whole; but curio- 
ſity leading me to a cloler inſpection cf 
each individual, I had the pleaſure to 
find myſelt ſurrounded by the beſt au- 
thors in ancient or modern learning. I 


Wok down ieyeral of them by way of 


®@ @ © ® 
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taſting ; (for, as Lord Bacon obſerves, 
© ſome books are to he taſted, others to 
© he {wallowed, and fome few to be 
* chewed and digeſted;') and by the 
[ticking together of the leaves, occa- 
toned by the marbling and eilding of 
the edges, TI tonnd that not one of them 
had been opened ſince they came out of 
the hands of the book Hinder. 

I now fell to with a good appetite, 
intending to make a full meal; and 
while I was chewing upon a piece 
of Tully's philoſophical writings, my 
lord came in upon me. His looks dit. 
covered great uncaſineſs, which I attri- 
bute to rhe event of his laft night's di- 
verſion; but good manners requiring 
me to prefer his lordihip” s converſation 
to my own 4mutement, I replaced his 
bock, ard by tic 3 ſatis faction in 
his countenance, perceived that the caute 
of his pertuſ 0.108 was my holding open 
the book with 4+ pinch of ſnuff in my 
fingers. He li, he was glad to fee 
no, for he tn hs not have known elle 
what to have done with himſelf: I re- 
turned the compliment, by laying 1 
thought he could not want entertain- 
ment amicht fo choice à collection of 
books. Ves, replicd he, * the col- 
© Ic&tion is not without elegance ; but I 
read men only now; for 1 finiſhed my 
ſtudies when I (et 2 on my travels, 
Yeu arc not the firſt who has admired 
my library; and I am allowed to have 
as fine a taite in books as any man in 
England.” Hercupon he ſhewed me 
a Paltor-fido bound in green, and de- 
corated with myrile leaves: he then took 
down a volume cf Tillotton in a black 
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binding, with: the kaves as white as a 


law hook, and gilt on the back with 
little mitres and croſiers; and laſtly, a 
Cſar's Commentaries cloathed in red 
and gold, in imitation of the military 
uniform of Engliſh officers. He re- 
flected with an air of ſatisfaction upon 
the uſefulneſs of making obſervations 
in travelling abroad; and acknowledg- 
ed that he owed the thoug hr to bis hav- 
ing ſeen, in a French abbe's ſtudy at 
Paris, all the Dauphin editions of the 
cl: Ges with gold dolphins on the back. 
of them. Num weſceris ifla, quam lau- 
das, plums x ? was frequently at my 
tongue's end; but good-breeding re- 
trained me from taking the liberty of a 

too familiar expoſtul ation, 
We row {fat down at the table; and 
my lord, having ordered the tea water, 
22 2 
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beg zed the frrour of me to reach cu 
my hand to the windav-feat chin me, 
and ive him one of the b = s, winch 
Jay flat one upon another, the hacks at ! 
Jeaves alwrnaty. 1 did 2355 Aud . 1. - 
deavour ing to take the vp. oft; 2 
fond that they all ciung 1 NY r. Irs 
Jordi ſteing my Hu prire, aus hack 
verw hrartii ,, faving it was onty a ten- 
cheſt, A. J that 1 wits not the F. by 
many whom he had plave 4 the tanie 
trick upon. On examining it, T found 


, 


, 7 3 | * and a 
tha ne une i * Opened as a nil, [nd 


the h.: and key kh leof the ock were 


Conte 1 fo artivliy, as Red mn. t 
eaſily eſcape c. dee ebene E n. Eut 
it v5 with woe at CHNCe! bew 
the i cs N the! e ee m 3 3 letter. 
e. p OPE's Wor 8. p. or Pope? with 
What in 1 would he has elled, 
had he bved t1 ut the mere phintom 
of his work 4 Alte the veicl ef 
C ry. It:s tor tn, 5 able 


5 KIT V ies 


Ried with attention on the letteringe, 


gave me the realon of it. n 
could 1 dof” id he, the cic it of 
* iny ith4ary required: the * rei nec of 
the Poct; but where to place hun was 
© the ße ty; for me he! ves were all 
E fi! I, lor befo e ne 114 [ Hat i 
« 


of him, and would have loft much cf 
their heauty by any deran emen: , 
get clear of the CHEAT L rhovht it 
6 might be as G to > bx ve Mr. H iliet's 
4 edit ion as Mr. Enavdions.? I Per- 
f. Ctly agreed wiin his K lil, reierv- 
ing to myſeif my meaning as te hie on 
particular. Mi.. 1141 the ban! der ug 
o e after hearin z a 1oke er 
two upon ir. 0 's boo! wy Which his 
Jordfhip was pleaſed to ca! a more va- 
Ivable libhtaty than his own, I leit chem 
to their private huſinets. 

Ant now, Mr. Firz- Alam, for the 
Ke of many, who, like Lord Firicahl, 
have a fine taſte in be denn and rot the 
Kast reliih ior icarnag ; and for the con- 


« # 


2 
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Venience « 7 min” more, who are fond 
of the avtari ce of arniug, and can 
We no other un of of it, than that of 


* * * . 
* ren” o m * 0 K 3, woech are 
75 f 75 9 — v3 » * T 4a * 997 ; i a 
> © — Le 8 { % tid 12 hey 1 Mt ! * 
vou Here int "Br, Muc 
a A ; 
kc) I r. Mane, rep Tay 
; * 
1 ( nic & E Ci 4 
t, : | L \ ' | 4.3 t | 4.0 11 5 
hs © 8 . 3 ! n 1 | ; 
er. Ian ain, lle pier tes. nt 
* nis * AN, who ns and 
reputatie e ie 650 "il 6-21} 
Dp -m AS Win ex "S741 IR 
o mage pi ef! ect: tt cas, 
"Sp" . ' 
O! 5 \ U L f 15 i > 
' ' . 
QGCCUNHQGOATE 10 Nera rooms, 
19 i i} 1 : &f th =Y © | 1 i 5 


—_ boning , bs 171 . 
«13 1 C1) ETC tit [ ente Whether 


t.. 4 11 {+ Fi} T, 10 TARNCN. m 1 111 1 
in t of ou. t Hout mnt net, 
to Fe If eim tu * Di4ice..@ 
te Lenragd: ink tha. brarv-paper 
1. e as pretty, any be mae as 
Colt, „int I un lure with have ne 
nan . E ne. beck“ tor a lady's 


% 45 17 N E 
et müit be on a ls ller ſcale, and 
ni * 90 i * ww 11 44+ j ; * 1471 le 11 


+ en WY, 6.1 bs : , WES 
4 12 Nane 51 1 IDace> 133% be 
1 g _ % + ! o gs } Fg — 
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C}: EL ar Li a 3 iert 111 13 141 Ot 
n t 7 er 8 | Inc B+ YH & 
U t U 4 ' * $ * ze; * J w 3 15 ng 95 
4 CE 1 i 3 1 
1 Evers Cilia :436Cl ug CI have Ne 
chutm ak te märſhalling his own 
. 
took By this means he wa have 
y. 1 } | 1 WE, [ 
tho.e ut rewelt faſntien immediately 


After their publicatian; and, besides, it 


3 
f by 4 "4 TY Fog we y +* 4 2 — 5 A ” 
he ou! | © LOVY trek ot one author or 
Cne j 5 459 4 * 112 9 4 Cone ws that 11 
wy * 1 - *%. 7 He 1% * * 48 11 it *% * lin 


others at reaſon le rates, by tlic mere 
allcrutien of the lettering. 

I make no apology to Mr. N ey 
on this occaſion. as I dy not think he 
will joſe a üngle cuſtomer hv this com- 
pendliqus, yet comprchenſtve method of 
Pe forming hbtaries, Y ours, &c. 


L. A. 


MARCH 28, 1754. 


CAMPFESTR75 MFIITVS ecCYTHRA, 


QUURUM PLALSTRA VAGAS RTT TRAKUNT DoOMWne, 


HAT Experience is the beſt, and 
round be the only guide of our 
eon fut, is fo trite a maxim, that one 
un hardly offer it without an apology: 


Hos. 


anch yet we find the love of innovation, 
and the vanity of inve! tion, cariving 
en LY to 4 tal ne i- & ot. In a 
COUALTY where uede and tifun govern 


EY oy 
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very thing, we muß not be e e 
tat wen are rut, 1 BY 116 rw DIY ciples, 
leit rat! r ſttauld 


expect hey will fre- 

dnentlv — in ret ap: = 191-63. every 
tins thit has been aug emal hed. 
rurie ax ann ot tn t tent in 8 


s that our | -EMOrs Wore back aro uz 
If; ary , wiztever dite: rom the * 
4 wie | manners 5 1 Le wilt 

Aae 5 bt 
> o me the folly 
91 inion of in rente wert 


8 2 9 «7 
ring the tore? ung rem 
i 
x 


an overween'ng 
dem, end te 
o the pur- 
pole and iu cet et this days paper, k 
Buell give an inſtence from G We, uy 
95 lu Ve.. N = iel. u ' thun hen the 
Spaniarus began to ſettle in Ya ru, ard 
re erecting la 2 one buii uns, the 


Indians food by ant havele tut tem, 
; ng, that th 85 were rating ther on 
tombs, Which, on the lieſt heaving of 
e * wo wou tat anc cruth then. 
Vet, big with ew Enronc.n in. pr vring 
tenius, t dete the tcahins of 
e Americans, ad 4tienght becan tie 


viduns of thor at 4] ET = 
Faun rdiertions wou | he the Pau- 


" ö * j » P T+ Wo | IR 
F : 1373 034: en lane ly * 50 „ G. 41 44 I Unc 
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c eſtabiiſhed mods of rength ana 
tolidite, ſrould buiid himlelt a hut after 
th fa nion ot his own country, and 


19a only to the temperature of that 
cumate. 8 
As 1 would willlngiy day my coun» 
tiymen the compliment of up poſing all 
Ter actions to he founded in rey Ng 
nen I cannot demonirate the contrary, 

have imputed the number of flight 
wouden edifices With which we fee our 
parks and gardens 10 crawled, to the 
extrava rant fears with which it mar be 
romembered the inunbitants of more i044 
ttructures were lcized at the time of tie 
late-expe ted earthquake. If tuch a 
time cf umverial pac {loud again oe— 
cur, 1 doubt not but the butiders of 
thelæ e er nac mercenary Views 
wonid ſer good intereſt for their mancys 
v. nile tlie 8 . Barats ard bencvolent wort 
enioy che grentelt of picatures, tust of 


making numbers cnſy and happy. Þ:it 
even in this cale, how have they acted n- 


gainſt Experience! For ass ſtorm of wind 
is a nuch mare uſunl phenomenon mth 
climate than an exrthauike, it ! eVich it 
that the EXPENCE of err cting then occa- 
nonal receptacles (t“ ouch not indeed 
very conſiderable) mutt bene ally eue © 
away; unicls we are to believe tu. 


tigers in political aritumetic, Who Allert 


- pos 
512 e 


have che mn 


249 
that theſe retreats have contribnted as 
much to the zer x ice of the public in the 
Incre:'- of it's mha bitants, as thev could 
hav — Gere Th tic Q P re lerv ation of them, 


ac, ing to ther original inſtitution. 
Ihe lame grit e FRY ,n{tucnces men 
to dr ipile and nog lee ancient witdom, 
Las them to a hatty avi precipitate 
imitat a of nu\ 1 y. 41 rus, many, 
tnaran of the or ginal dehgn of theſe 


ll. kt he ters, and nat ay. ning there 

could pofühiy benny ute in them, con- 
cluded that they mutt imply ornament 
and panty; and recoliectiug the pro- 


vort, that © Every thing that is little 


is pre tx. * dotted their b. wy 5s with ec 


tion © Hogthe ds. The firit I faw 
of theſs gave me a high ing of the 
moicity of it's 
6 Greece,” tought Ito mv lelf, © was im- 
mo tulized for bis felf-denial and humi- 


ite in occu ping the whole ot that man- 
4 fon, of winch my witer countreman is 
* corented with the halt.” But upon 
locking rund mo, and freme this vew 


old dunn pr. opavated ail over his park, 
and thete pi :lofophical dzmicils fo nu- 
mere us as to make a town big encugh 
to hald all the une men upon wn th, I 
{Com changed mv pini. n of the founder, 
ar concludat him rather to be poſieſſed 
witit the ambitious madn-ts of Alex- 
ander, who coveted MORE WORLDS, 
tllan with the moderation of the Cynic, 
who, as Hudibras ob/erves, expreſſed 
no munner of tolicitude about a LU 
RALITY of TURES. 


The whole world was nut half fo wide 
To Alexander, when he ory'd, 

Hecaule he had bit one to tubducy 

As was a narrow paltry tub to 

| BT Zrnes z who 1s not ſaid 

(For avght that ever I could read) 

To whine, put finger i' th' eze, and foby 
Becauic he had ne'er another tub. 


The fruations uſually defined for 
theie monuments of tile, are not in co- 
vercd valle, embotomed in groves, or 
in {ue Mslte ra dell; (there indeed we 

ts place our wood - 
piles, bone tracks, c:nder-heaps, - and 
other mere henry 
ruhbifh, ovitce-thells, and ring 
more Vit COTE g * eee, under the 
can, 0 ng title of vr ttos, hermitages, 
| 
Ts 


* ” 
Fitz Ale 


.) to moKe them conſpicuous, 
bci on eminences in the 
1wiomuch, that I 
have 


1 -3.--4. 3 
Eicke e LOCA 1 £35 


owner. © A wile man of 


t:brics, Com poſed a of 
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have over-heard an aſſembly of mocſern 
improvers condoling with one another 
at a drum on a windy night, like 2 com- 
pany of merchants at Jamaica, who had 
a rich flit in the harbour at the time cf 
a hurricane. 

The moveable houſ-s of the Scythi- 
ans, deſcribed in my motto, are worthy 
our admiration. We muit acknowtedge 
them to be the perfection of all works, 
fince they will ſtand the criticiſm of 
Momus himtelf; having that requlſue, 
for the Went of which he condemned 
all other houſes: they are upon witzels, 
and can more from bad neighbours, or 
be conveyed to ſhelter from the fury of 
the winds, or the tcorching of the tun. 
What a fuis tiQion mult it be to a man 
ot fortune to be told that ſuch houles are 
a manutacture of this age ane country 
and that he way be ſupplie. | with a very 
compleat one, at the common ail mo- 
derate price of three hundred po unds ! 
It is to be preſumed that no gcutleman, 
whom this intelligence may reach, will 
herratter litter his park with huts, tubs, 
cribs, fentry-hoxes, Xt. 

The tait: of the preient age is uni- 
verfally for annuals. Their politics, 
books, plantations, and now the: huild- 
gs, muſt de all annuals; ant it is to 
be apprebendled, that in a few years, 
large trees and {ſubſtantial ſtructures 
will be no where to be found, except in 
eur Deſarts: unleſs we could be as ſan- 
guine in our expectations as a certain 
ichemiſt, of whom I ſhall relate fome 
particulars. 

This gentleman, whoſe Chineſe temple 
had been blown down a few weeks atter 
it was erected, was comforting himſelf 

that he had found in Hanway's Travels 
a model never yet executed in this part 
of the world, which, from the advan- 
tage of it's form, mult ſtand againſt the 
molt violent guſts of wind on the high- 
elt mountains. This was, it tems, a 
pyramid of beds, after a genuine plan 
of that great improver Kowi Khan. 


He immediately contracted with the 


. of his pariſh for a ſufficient ſup- 
ply of human ſults; and was prepering 
the other materials, when the Icheme 

was preventer! by the over- ſcrupulous 
conſcience ot the ſczton's wife, The 
ſchemiſt was extremely mortified, yet 
remaine l pertinacious in the execution 
of his deſign; and, as I am told, ſet out 
the next morning for Cornwall to ob- 
tain a ſeat in parliament, in order to 


bring in a bill for the erecting a pyra- 
mid in every county, with niches for 
the reception of the heads of alt crimi. 
nals here:tr-r to be executed, He is ja 
no pain fer the ſucceſs of his motion ; 
for 1 tho! ' » the 2 viſlaturc! Nas 1 un N 
jections to everrv chem for making 
malefactors of Uf, he doubt not of 
their ready concurrence in a pronofal 
for making them an Ornament to their 
count sv. 

In tormer times, the Great Hunte ws; 
the 90 ot to vehich the Rrange CY ami 
ration wis rticu ly invited, For 
this aan Date Hes ot trees were pl. 161801 | 
o arect, alls built to con fine 1 
your appron'n in t. l a monner that 

the eye 114 be con'tuntly employed in 
the contem/:4tion of he princip d front. 
Now it is though n-veffary to chance 
all ths; von ue ther. tore Ied yr 1 Gun 
about lerpent! ine w: AKs, and Fu your 
pros reſs to he often i ttercepted by in- 
vitio's and unexpotted lines an} in- 
treachnonts, and the manſion purpolely 
red by new piantations, while the 
nohlett trees of the old « love are tum - ys 
bled doven to give you a peep now an 
then at an out-buil; ling of about ten 
teet ſquare of plaſter and canvaſs. So 
different from this was the practice of 
our anceſtors, that wherever they erect- 
ed ſuch little edifices, (which they did 
only from necetlity) they conttantly 
planted beiore them vews, laurels, or 
aquatic*, according as the foil was moitt 
or dry: aud I could venture to promiſe 
any modern improver, who dehchts in 
laving all things open, that he might in 


one morning Tal! down tbe populous 


part. of the 'Thanes, : and with his üngle 
hatchet amon: 4 the wiliows, ! HAY Cen 25 
many matk-! | alifices of the true modern 
hze "nd figure, as, properly diipoted 
and fanc fully Var 1e0 Med with irefh 
paint, might make Hounſto Heath a 
rival to many an adinired garden of 
this : Age. 

A Philology! ner would not ſuppoſe that 
the mater 0! the p! ice affamed wy merit 
to himſelf from tuch triſtes; he would 
hardly imagine that even the molt ele- 
gant of palaces could ali any degree of 
worth to the Poltetlor: Khete character 
mult be rale and ſuſtained by his own 
dignity, witiom, and hoſpitality; re- 
membering the maxim of Tuly, Non 
& domo dd nus, fed domino dumus ho- 


© nefiaiida . But to :1dge with the 


common oblerver, and to ycaſon with 
the 
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the general race of Improvers, if it be 
absolutely neceſſary for every man to 
ſhew this taſte in theſe matters, let him 
endeavour to compals ſoliclity, duration, 
and convenience, in the manlion he in- 
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habits, and not attempt to diſplay his 
magnificence in a number of edifices, 
which, whatever they may ſeem to imi - 
tate, are Unneceſſary Houſes, 


LXVI. THURSDAY, APRIL 4, 1754. 


TO iR. FIrZ-A DAM. 
981. 


O confeſs an unfathionable kind 
23 of trun, I am a worn who now 
and then think a little; 
L {ametimes turn my rehections on my 
own lex. Mw, you knew, is {aid to 
he * 1acreature formed tor lecietw,; and 
I lo nat deny it to be in &-neral trug; 
hut chen, pray, what is Woman? To 
fiy that ſhe tov is © 2 creature formed 
for ſocicty, is ſaving nothing at all; 
me is a great deal more than all that. 
Sha! 1 tell you what the is? Woman 
is * 2 creature formed a Crouding, 

* 2nd for beg Crouded. 

Mr. Pope, ho you know thought it 
wo rth his while to write a whole epittle 

Shout us, declares, atter he thinks he 
h a analyſed us to the bottom, that the 
lov< of Pleature, and the love Sw, 
are the general ruling paſſions of the 
whole ſex. In direct contre-liftion to 
witich, Laſſert, that the love of Croud- 
ing and of being Crouded, is a paſſion 
FHnitelv more n and predomi- 
nant, It will be alleged, probably, 
thut this pathon is la, we} in one of the 
firmer; but I anfwer, No; it is abſo- 
Ugly distinct from either of them: for 
a5 to the love of Plegſure, alk I woman 
© tathion in the midſt of 2 crouded aſ- 
lem le, (and thanks tothe taſte of the age 
we live in, yow may make the experi- 
ment in this dear town any evening you 


plate) afk her, I tay, if ſhe takes any 


and when I do, 


15 ture in being crouded ?“ No, the. 


will tell you, © the hates and deteits it; 
* it breaks her hoop, tears her ruffles, 
puts her in a horrid flutter, makes her 
a fright in thort, and the wonders 
what could pertuade ber to come 
there.” A plain proof this, that it 
do-s not relult from ner love of Plea- 
fure : and that it is not a contequence 
of Hur love of Swav, is ili more ob- 
vious; tor the very idea of a crowd ex- 
cludes all notion of {uperiority an! diſ- 
tinction. But, if you want an experi- 


e 


mental proof of this too, go to the ſame 
allembly, and obſerve the lady of the 
houte herſeif ; ſhe is diltinguiſhed in- 
a-cd, but in a manner quite oppohte to 
what you would expect; for it is only 
b» buſtling through the crowd ſhe has 
herſelf raiſed, with all the hurry and 
vuldar obſequiouſneſs of a coffee girl. 

All then that can be faid in your 
friend Pope's defence, is, that he did 
not live long enough to ſce this pre lo- 
minant female paſſion diſplay itlelf in 
that full firength and vigour which it 
does at prelent. Yet one might think, 
too, from what one has heard of the 
ring and other faſhionable amuſements 
in his time, (for I do not remember 
them my ſeit) that he had, even then, 
ſufficient opportunity. given him to dit- 
cover this truth; but as he wy omit- 
ted it in all his eſſays, I ſnall (without 
making apalogies for mv inferior abili- 
tics, tor I hate apologies) endeavour to 
demonſtrate, that this very paſſion is 
ſuperior to all our other paſſions put to- 
gether. 

Firſt, as to our love of Play. Let 
us in the firſt place, to proceed metho- 
dicaily, conſider what Play is. Play 
is a {cience, or rather a ſcience and an 
art put together; the former of which 
has been rendered iytt-mnatical by the 
philoſophic pen of Mr. Loyie; the other, 
though perhaps as well underſtood a3 
the tormer, has vet been honoured with 
no diſtin treatiie: though I am told, 
indeed, that a gemleman, now in the 
Old Bailey, bas, at his leiſure hours, 
complen ted an eſſay, which, hen pub- 
liſned, will render the whole of this 
matter clear to the meaneſt capacity. 
But this ex payant. Now, Mr. Fitz- 
Adam, whether we conftder Gaming 
as a {erence that empioys the head, or 
as an art which <xiciies the hand of 


it's: air profeſlors; s; whether we ſuppoie it a 
matter of jud+ mentor :2enuity ;z we muſt 
agreg, that 1 private room, and a {mall 
party, would be miini :tely more eligible 
tor the purpole (that is, it a woman 

loved 


r 


wo 
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loved P. ay for it's on ike) than a 
full ali-mibiy ; for if ine plays with 
judgment, I would profurne that a noe 

ad trmvit about her would certainly 
diſturb ur; and if fhe plavs with ill, 
I fon! wining a ts r of lookers 
on mien pottib'y driconcert hers vet 


* 0 9 . 

* 216 * * . 4 ++ * - + 7 — _ 
Unis ict thee cate; tame in a crotbu is 
- LY 

! RR * ? 1 1 9 * =” 2 * 17 ” 1. 
die eue; And ralner man not game 10, 


ſabe is vi io either to be beat ur tw be 
fnoxnd, cither to loſe her money or 
ker reputation, 

Having proved, I think to my fati- 
faction, wn 1 ho 30, dir, o Voure, that 
even the love of Piav is a {econ {ary Fal- 
ſion to the love of Croudins, | wil ut 
touch upon our love of Diss. That 


this is made ſubter viert to it , is eye 


_ to an y — at 1 chan Weuſe ty 


our - dreſs, R the 11 0p 4 " „CG ot apparel, 
er, to ſpcak more proptr.v, a jpicce of 
machiner\, which owes it's very he ing 
and exiltence to this paſſion: fer tinc 

that invention, 1 I:dy 1s enabled to make 
a crow! even by herfelf; and tity wo- 
men can n cam a roma conpleitly 


as a hundiel would do, it deprive of 


fo neceſſuy an auxiliary. On this 
principle o we may account for that 
ſeeming padox, why the Hoop, cone 
wary to we flecting and thort- Heel na 
to of all other parts of dre{z, hole i 

s place in the realms of ＋ 10 
— longer than any other mode was 
ever known to dog and while our c is 
have, from the fize of a china ple 
dein died away to the breadr! 1 of a Bute 
crown, and then entirely wanted, our 
Hoope, on the contrary, ede 1s to en- 
kirve thew circumference or atually, and 
keep pace Wien our ruling pain, 85 
that I (hall venturg to aſe: t, that this 
Part of our drets will he imnorta 3 tor 
fo long as women are women, fo long 
mult they wear large Hoops. 

Again, as to our love of Muſic; aſk 
any woman of faſhion, it the opera 
founds as well on a Twix 48 a Satur- 
d1v, and (Oe Wil 1 6 Me wt your queltion, 
and antwer coolly, low ſhe does not 
mink it does. And why, pray? Far 
this Mort r-vfon, that Saturday is the 
Crou:i. Night. 

T've thin” ts now fo very plain, that 
Iwight tp mvtclf ail farther trouble; 
yet to proceed, let me alk why we pre- 
ter gailantry to love, and general ac- 
quaintance to particular friendſhip? Be- 
cauſe the one gocs on full as well in a 
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e intervals with retard to go) 
as in a y Omer placz. Bat Waal A 
woman condeicend to cult -v ats love or 
frienaſhip, . would e etucntl e 
ducei into tolitude, or, wilt! 1s as bud, 
be e foniot: in, S 0 merge 
inlypporiable earn Gf a grave (fe 4 
fete. 


i (-xcepting indeed ſome nec 
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w::7i4, but becaufe D Ir. W. che of 
all men living has the en i Knack ut 
g:thering a Civad avon hen. 

Now that Lam ti net ian, 1 
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ture puniſh» ent was the © te ct 
earth; winch, fnce it chi! not Hir 
bold half the inhaltan ist! wont 
aiſigned tO ir, h. tupp— | | 


belleve, 1 11 del, the d. t i id an 
cx ded; and 1. . Nat W Romidg; For 
ſurely, 8: 5 it wound nere 3 aliielt l 
tendeucy TT LE Int "TT 44. ! 6 174031 115 « tUY 
io can thik mat we - flew} have 
ary drend of Sane e eind in the nent life, 
when we love tf dear, to be Syncezed 
to death in this? 

Yet though I have uthe, to endea- 
Youre to pr dec, thut de ve of Croud- 
wg 3s the rutins putt on wi tae Female 
world, I would not hit ave it Aintericd, that 
it ee not tometimes ane bledenuinate 
m Man. I know. myirif various in- 
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fent worm borough-iuntas: now, 43 
moit ci = ks — Lem, 100 ignora 18 
to {unter awe to imagine they do it with 
2 Viiw of tervins their ce untrv, Alc} 
much too regligent a. dfga79 19 ann 
at f{ervirng themicives, I Chitable cone 
clude, in order to give them forme mo- 
tive fur action, that tlie Commence? can- 
didates purely from this principle, as 
warting only to push temtelves into à 
projent momentary Crowd at the ent; 
ing election, and to lecure to thc anehren 
a leptennial Crowd, by geting into 
pailiument. I covti enumerate many 
more inſtances o the fame Knud, but 
really I have teri' bod nil 1 am ted: I 
have, however, on» v ord to ſay to vour 
friends the poets be fort I conclude, 
You know, Sir, they tiequently wake 
lnuilies 
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fimilies about us women, and are par- 
tiaularly fond of taking them from the 
feathered part of the creation: for in- 
ſtance, if a woman is conſtant, (as perhaps 
ſome women have formerly been) they 
compare her to a turtle; if the angs well, 
they inſtantly clap a nightingale into 
her throat; and if ſhe is fair, the ſwan's 
plumage immediately becomes dirty by 
compariſon. Now all theſe ſimilies 
may do well enough in the confined 
way they uſe them; but they never yet 
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found out any ſingle bird that could be 
made uſe of as a general ſymbol of the 


whole ſex. I have, Mr. Fitz-Adam; 
and I 1 4 it them to put into verſe, 
if they pleMe; aſſuring myſelf that, if 
they are convinced of the truth of my 
foregoing reaſonings, they will think it 
a juſt one: not to keep them or you 
longer in ſufpence, it is a Wild Gooſe. 
I am, among the crowd of your ad- 


mirers, 
NI. B. 


Ne LXVII, THURSDAY, APRIL 17, 1784. 


TO MA. FITZ-ADAM. 

318, 

LL the faſhionable part of man- 
kind ſet out with the ambition of 
being thought men of Taſte. | 

This is the preſent univerſal paſſion: 
but the misfortune is, that like ſportſ- 
men, who loſe their hare, and ſtart co- 
nics, which lead them over warrens, 
here their horſes break their legs, and 
fling their riders; ſo in the affair of 
Taſte, we frequently ſee men following 
ſome falſe ſcent, with the ſame ardour 
that they would have purſued the pro- 
per object of a chace, and with much 
greater inconveniences. : 

Of all the various ſubjects that have 
yet exerciſed the geniuſes of modern 
writers, that of Taſte has appeared to 
be the moſt difficult to treat; becauſe 
almoſt all of them have loſt themſelves 
in endeavouring to trace it's ſource. 
They have generally indeed referred us 
for it's origin to the polite and imitative 
arts; whereas thoſe are rather it's off 
ſpring than it's parents. Perhaps their 
miſtakes in the treating this delicate ſub- 
1e& may have ariſen from the great re- 
temblance which Falſe Taſte bears to 
True, which haſty and inaccurate obſerv- 
ers will find as difficult to diſtinguiſh, 


as to diſcern Pinchbeck's metal from. 


genuine gold at the firſt tranſient glance. 
To the end, therefore, that the ideas of 
our fine gentlemen may be ſomewhat 
more precitely adjufted upon this im- 
portant articie, I ſhall venture to aſſert, 
that the firſt thing neceſſary for thoſe 
ho with to acquire a True Taſte, is, 
to prepare their minds by an early pur- 
ſuit and love of moral order, propriety, 
and all the rational beauties of a juſt 


True Taſte, lice good-breeding in 
behaviour, ſeems to be the cafieſt thing 
in nature to attain z but yet, where it 
does not grow ſpontaneouſly, it is a 
plant of all others the moſt difficult to 
cultivate. It muſt be ſown upon a bed 
of virgin-ſenſe, and kept perfectly clean 
of every weed that may prevent or re- 
tard it's growth. It was long errone- 
ouſly thought to be an exotic; but ex- 
perience has convinced us that it will 
bear the cold of our moſt northern pro- 
vinces. I could produce inſtances to 
confirm this aſſertion, from almott every 
county of Great Britain and Ireland. 

The fo'ly is, that every man thinks 
himſelf capable of arriving at perfection 
in this divine accompliſhment : but Na- 
ture hatch not diſpenſed her gifts in ſuch 
22 There is but one ſun to il- 
uminate our earth, while the ſtars that 
twinkle with inferior luſtre are innume- 
rable. Thus thoſe great geniuſes that 
are the perfect models of True Tafte 
are extremely rare, while thouſands 
daily exoocſe themſelve: to ruin and ri- 
dicule by vain and aukward :1iations, 

Perhaps to arrive at Taite in one 
ſingle baanch of polite refinement, might 
not be aitogether ſo fruitleſs an ambition; 
but the ab{urdity is to aim at an univer- 
fal Taſte. Now this will beſt appear 
by obierving what numbers miſcarry 
even in the moſt conſiue d purtuit of this 
difficult accompliſnment. One ſeeks 
this coy miltre!s in books and ſtudy; 


others purſue her through France, 


through Italy, nay, through Spain; and 
after all their labours, we have fre- 
quently ſeen them ridiculouſly embrac. 
ing pedantry and foppery wich the rap- 
tures due alone to Taſte. Thus it hap- 
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the fields of gallantry, who enjoy fancied 

familiarities with women of the firſt rank, 
whoſe names and titles ftrum; ets bans 
aſſumed, to deceixe the vain, «the igno- 
rant, and the unwary. 

It is thought the Bona Dea cf the 
Romans was nothing more than the 
Goddeis of Faite. Ladies alone were 
admitted to her myſteries. The natu— 
rai indelicacy indeed of the ſtronger fex 
ſeen's to countenance this opinion: Mo- 
men in gencral have finer and moe t- 

uiſite ſenſaticus thin me: n; and 0.15 a 
> noun £h acq ain ance with the virtues 
and clarms of that moſt amiable purt of 
our ſpecies which conſt. tus the molt 
eſſential quality of a manot Tatte. Who 
indeed ever knew a mere fold:er, a mere 
politician, 4 mere ſcholar, to be a.man 
of Tale? 

Were we to er:& a temple to Ta 
every Scicnce ſhould furniſh a bela, 
every Virtue ſtould there have an alter, 
and the three Graces ſhauld hold the 
high- P! ieft.coG in commiſiton. 

"We daily fre preter.ders to this qua- 
lity endeavoririn 8 to diſplay it in 2 1 
rade of drels and cquipage; but theſe, 
alas! can only produce a beau. We 
fee others fot up for it amongſt cars 
and dice; but tlivle can crrare neti:ing 
better than a game ter. Others in bro 
thelb, which only ferm a & ba 
Sam nave run for it at New I ket x 
tome have drank for it at the Kyg's 
the former, to their great 17 
prize, have acquized only th: title of 
good 3 the latter cf joily Bucks. 
Tnere aze many who aim at it in lite- 


rary compot: thor 8, and gan at moit the 


character of mtruding authors. 


However, this general purſuit of 


'Tatte has :t's uſes; thaſe numbers who 
Lo in qucit of it, where it is never to be 
found, ſer ve at leaſt as ſo many marks 
that reach us to avoid ſtecring the fame 
unſucceſsful courſe. 

The plain truth of the matter is, a 
kouſe filled with fine pictures, the fille 
board loaded with matly plate, the ſplen— 
did equip2ge, with all the hey d: kes, 
pages, and {ervants, that attend it, do nd 
entitle the poſſeſſur to be called a man of 
Taſte: ihey only bring with them either 
anxic'y or contempt to th-ſ2 whoſe rank 
and foi tunes are not equal to ſuch otten- 
ꝛatian. I will be bold to ſay, therefore, 
notwuhſtanding ſome of your readers 
will doubileſs look upon me as an un- 


poiuſhed Vandal, that the beſt iaſtance 
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any man can give of his Taſte, is to ſhew 
that he has too much delicacy to reliſh 
any thing fo low and little as the pur- 
chaſe of iv erffuities at another's ceſt, 
or with his own ruin. At leait, the 
placid ſatisfaction of that min's heart 
Who prudentiy meatures his ex; Ncr's, 
aud confines his defires within the cir le 
of his annuil revenue, begets that weld. 
ordered ditnofition of mind, without 
which it is n poſſibele to merit the cha- 
racter of am n of juſt refined Taſte, 

Certain it is, that e beſt diſcovers the 
+ ſteis cf his Taſte who beit knows 
how to pure and teure the molt folid 
and laſting hap.ancts. Now, witere ſhall 
we look for this, with fo m ch proba- 
bility of findirg it, as in temperance 
and tranquillity of miod, in fociol and 
dome ſtic enjoyments ? Are pot th ſe the 
fir and mot eſſential obi ts of Taite? 
Curtain; they are; aud when a man has 
ouce A” Gut red theſe, he may, if fortune 
nd nature have properly quali Fe: him, 
urch out into a more extenſixe com- 
pats, and diſplay his genius in a larger 
circle. | 

But it will be difficult, J fear, to per- 
ſnade theſe young men of the prefent 
generation, wao are ambitious cf eſta- 
big nz a character for Taſte, to ad- 
Vance towards 15 by lo flow and regular 
a piogrefion.. I The ſcem in general to 
be pe NATACT iti a kind of E-ic mad- 
nes, and ore for hurrving at once into 
the midit of t} u1ng3. But perhaps 1 vo: 
Mr. Fitz Alam, may be able, by rea- 
ton or by ri. "icule, to call back their at- 
tention to the urn te ps; to perſuade 
them to learn to walk, before they at- 
ten pt to ron; to conviace them, that 
profuſion in archi; re, in gardening, 
in equipage, in drets, &c. can ferve no 
other purpoie but w » fed their ima- 
g-nattons, and to give them a general 

itaſte of themtelves, aud of every dung 
around them. 

It is by no means, however, ſurpriz- 
mg that this char»Rer of Taſte Pr he 
o univerſity Wage after; as true Taſte 
is du'rbtlels th e highelt point of 5 ;ertec- 
tion at which! 1 nature, in this 
her ſtate of frailty, can poſſibly arrive. 
A mar. endowed with this quality, poſ- 
ſcties all his ſenſes in the manner beit 
adapted to receive the impreſſion cf every. 
true pieaſore which Providence has {car- 
tered with a liberal kand for the delight 
of it's creatures. There is nothing 
intrinſically beautiful which does not 

furniſh 
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furniſh him with perpetual delight; as 
every thing :1!-f-fhioned and deformed 
affects him with diſguſt and abhorrence. 
That is, in a word, the avenues of his 
mind are oben only to thoſe enjoyments 
that bring with them the paſlports of 
truth and reaton. 

Philalethes is 2 man of Taſte, ac- 
cording to the notion I have here given 
of that quality. His conduct is influ- 
enced by ſentiment as well as by prin- 
ciple; and if he were ever ſo ſecure of 
ſecrecy and impunity, he wonid no more 
be capable of committing a low or a 
bat: action, than of atmitting a vile 
performance into his noble collection of 
painting and ſculpture. His juit Taſte 
of the fine arts, and his eXquiite deli- 
cacy in moral conduct, are but one and 
the lame ſenſe, exerting itſelf upon dif- 
terent objects; a love of beauty, order, 
and propriety, extended to all their va- 
1ious intell-&ual and viſible exhibitions. 
Accordingly, Phiialethes is conſiſtent 
in every part cf his character. You ſee 
the ſame cleuant and noble ſimplicity, 
the ſame correct and judicious way of 
thinking, expreſſed in his dreſs, his 
equiptze, his furniture, his gardens, 
and his actions. 

How different is Micio from Philale- 
thes! Yet Micio would be thought a 


wan of Taſte; hut the misfortune is, 


he has not a heart for it; I ſay a heart, 
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however odd the expreſſion may ſound; 


for as a celebrated ancient has defined 
an orator to be vir bonus dicendi peritus, 
fo I muſt inſiſt upon it, that a good 
heart is an eſſential ingredient to form a 
good Taſte. When I fee Micio, there- 
fore, diſſipating his health and ſtrength 
in lewd embraces and midnight revels; 
when I ſee him throwing away over- 
night at the gaming-table what he muſt 
refuſe the next morning to the juſt cla- 
mours of his injured tradeſmen; I am 
not the leaſt ſurprized at his trimmed 
trees, his unnatural terraſſes, his French 
treillage, his Dutch parterres, his Chi- 
neſe bells, and his tawdry equipage. 

In ſine, though every man cannot ar- 
rive at the perfection of this quality, yet 
it may be neceſſary that he ſhould be 
ſufficiently inſtructed, not to be de- 
ceived in his judgment concerning the 
claim of it in others. To this end the 
few following queries may be applied 
with ſingular advantage. Is the pre- 
tender to Tafte proud? Is he a cox- 
comb? Is he zſpendthrift? Is hea game- 
ſter? Is he a flanderer? Is he a drunkard? 
Is he a bad neighhoar? a ſham patriot? 
or a falle friend? By this ſhort cate- 
chiſm, every youth, even of the moſt 
ſlender capacity, may be capable of de- 
termining who is NOT a man of Taſte, 

I am, &c. 
. 


Ne LXVII. THURSDAY, APRIL 18, 784. 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM, 
ern, | 
i þ HE kin | reception which you gave 
to mv letter of November laſt, 
wakes me take the liberty of ſending 
you {ome farther anecdotes of my fa- 
imuvs 
As my grandfather, Sir Jotah Pump- 
kin, had made a conſiderable figure in 
King Charles's court, his only fon 
Ralph, my honoured father, was no 
leſs conſpicuous for his valour towards 
the latter end of King William's reign. 
Aithough the race of kings was chang- 
ed, the laws of Honour ſtill remained 
the ſame. But my grandfather had re- 
tired with his family to Pumpkin Hall, 
about a year and a half before the Revo- 
lution, much diſcontented with the times, 
and often wiſhing that Judge Somebody 
(I forget his name) had been a militia co- 


lonel, that he might have run him through 
the bod, or cut off one of his cheeks 
with a broad ſword. In the fame ſtrain 
he frequently withed Father Peters a 
life-guard-man, that he might have 
caned him before the court-gate of 
Whitehall. * Theſe fellows,” faid he, 
put me in mind of murderers in popiſh 
countries, who, if they run into 2 
church after cutting a throat, are ſe- 
cured from all danger of puniſhment. 
Our Englith ruffians too are frequent- 
ly ſafe, if they can but ſhew a lawyer's 
© gown, or a prieſt's cowl.” My grand- 
mother, Lady Pumpkin, was a prudent 
woman, and, not without ſcme diffi- 
culty, perſuaded Sir Joſiah to content 
himſelf with drinking conſtant bumpers 
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of proſperity to the church and ſtate, 


without fighting Duels, or breaking 
heads, in defence of the Britiſh conſti- 
| 2 tution. 
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tution. Indeed, he might well be con- 
tent with the glory he had obtained, 
having been once ſnot through the legs 
and carrying the marks of 1teven-and- 
twenty wounds in different parts of his 
body, all boldly acquired by iingie com- 
bats, in defence of nominal liberty, and 
real loyalty, during King Charles the 
Second's reign. 

My father was returned for a borough 
in Wales, in the ſecond parliament of 
King William. This drew him every 
winter to London; and he never took his 
leave of Sir Joſiah without receiving a 
ſtrict command to do fome brave aft 
hecoming a man of honour and a Pump- 
kin. As he was remarkably an obe- 
dient fon, and indeed as we were all, 
not only as Pumpkins, but as old Bri- 
tons, very choleric aud fiery, m father 
ſcarce ever returned home without ſome 
glorious atchievement, the heroiſm of 
which generally reached he, 919 Hall 
before the hero. Of his ſeveral exploite, 
give me leave only to mention three; not 
{> much in regard to his honour, as that 
they carry in them ſome particular and 
remarkable circumſtances. 

There was an intimacy between my 
father and Major John Davis of the 
Foot guards. Their firft acquaintance 
and friendſhip had begun when the maĩor 
was quartered at a mirket-rown near 
Pumpkin Hall. Their regards had con- 
tinued towards each other with the great- 
eſt ſtrictneſs for ſeveral years; when one 
day at dinner with a large company at a 
tavern, my father joculacly in diſcourte 
fait —* Ah! Mijur! Major! you ſtill 
love to ride the fore horſe.” Alluding 
to his defire of being foremott in all par- 
ties of pleiſire. Major Davis imme- 
diately changed colour, and took the 
earlitt opportunity of calling Mr. Pump- 
kin afide, and demaning ſatisfaction. 
My father ſked fer wiiat? The major 
made no repiy but by drawing his word. 
They fought, and the major was foen 
diſarmed. Now, Jack, ſays my fa- 
ther, pray tell me what we fought for?” 
— Ah, Ralph!“ replied the major, 
why did you reproach me with hav- 
ins keen a poſtillion? It is true, I was 
one; but by what means did you know 
it? and when you did know it, why 
would you hint it to the company, by 
faying that I ſtill loved to ride the 
fore huiſe?? My father proteſted his 
ignorauce of the fact, and confequently 

tas mnocence of iptruding any affront. 
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The two friends were immediately re- 
united as ſtrongly as before; and the 
major ever afterwards was particularly 
cautious how he diſcovered his original, 
or blindly followed the folly of his own 
ſuſpicions. | 

One of my father's tavern-compa- 
nions, Captain Shadow, who was very 
young, very giddy, and almoſt as weak 
in body as in mind, chalienged him on 
a ſuppoſed affront, in not receiving the 
return of a bow which he had male to 
my father in the playhouſe. They 
were to fight in Hyde Paik: but as the 
captain was drawing his ſword with the 
fierceſt indignation, it Juckily occurred 


to his thoughts that the provocation 


might poſhbly have been undeſigned; 
or, if otherwiſe, that the revenge he had 
melditated was of too cruel and bloody 
a nature; he therefore begged pardon of 
his adverfary, and made up the affair. 

I wiſh this had been the latt of my ta- 
ther's combats; but he was unhappily 
engaged in a duel with a French officer, 
who had taken the wall of him, and in 
that duel he received a wound, which, 
atter throwing him teveral months into 
a languiſhing miſerable condition, at latt 
proved fatal by _— in a mortifica- 
tion. He bore his long illneſs with 
amazing fortitude; but often expreiſcd 
an abhorrence of theſe polite and ho- 
nonrable murders; and wiſhed that he 
might have lived {ume years longer, only 
to have ſhewn that he durſt not fight. 

I leave you, Mr. Finz-Adam, to 
make vour mera! reflections on thetc e 
veral ſtories: but I cannot conclude in 
letter without giving you an account of 
the only Duel in which my poor dear 
huſband, Mr. Solomon Muzzy, wis 
engaged; if a man may be fail to be en- 
gaged who was ſcarce ever awake. 

Mr. Muzzy was very far, and ex- 
tremely lethargic. To be ſure, he had 
courage fulticient for a major- general; 
but he was not only unwieldy, but fo 
lethargically #upid, that he fell afleep 
even in muſical aſirnbiies, and faored 
in the play- houſe, as bad, poor man! as 
he ulcd to ſnore in his bed. However, 
having received many taunts and re- 
proaches from my grandfather, (who 
was become by age very tart and peeviſh) 
he reſol ved to challenge his own coun - 
8 by the mother's fide, Brigadiur 

runcheon of Soho Square. It ems 
tee perion challenged fixes upon the 
place and weapens. Truncheon, a decp- 

hghte 
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ſighted man, choſe Primroſe Hill for the 
field of battle, and words for the wea- 
pons of defence. To avoid ſuſpicion, 
and to prevent a diſcovery, they were to 
walk together from Piccadiily, where 
we then lived, to the ſummit of Pr:m- 
roſe Hill. Truncheon's ſcheme took 
effect. Mr. Muzzy was much fatigued 
awd out of breath with the walk. How - 
ever, he drew his ſword; and, as he 
aſſureil me himſelf, to attack h's 
couſin Truncheon with a valour which 
mult have charmed my grandfather, 
had he been preſent. The brigadier 
went back; Mr. Muzzy purſued ; but 
not having his adverſary's alacrity, 
be ſtopped a little to take breath. He 
ſRoppeit, alas! too long: his lethargy 
came on with more than ordlinary vio- 
lknce; be fu ſt dozed, as he ſtood upon 
his legs, and then beginning to ned for- 
wards, dropt by degrees upon his face 
in a moſt profound flcep. Truncheon, 
baſe man! took this oppertunity to 
wound my huſband as he lay morirg on 
the ground; and he had the curning to 
direct his ſtab in ſuch a manner as to 
make it ſuppoted that Mr. Muzzy hal 
fled, and in his flight had received a 
wound in the moſt ignominious part of 
his bedy. You will alk what became of 
the ſeconds? They were both killed up- 
on the ſpot; but being only two ſervants, 
the one a butler, the other a cook, they 
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were buried the ſame night; and by the 
power of a little money, properly applied, 
no tarther enquiry was ever made about 
them. 

Mr. Muzzy, wounded as he was, 
(the blood mn from him in great 
abundance) migit probably have flept 
upon thar ſpot tor many hours, had not he 
been awakened by the cruel bites of a 
maltiff. The dog began firſt to lick 
his blood, an / then tearing his cloaths, 
fell upon the wounded part, as if it had 
been carrion. My poor huſband was 
thoroughly awakened by the new hurt 
he had received; and indeed it was im- 
poſſible to have tlept, while he was lofing 
whole collops of the fatteſt and moit 
pulpy part of his fleſh: fo that he was 
brought hi me to me much more wound- 
el, Mr. Fitz-Adam, by the teeth of 
the maſtiff, than by the ſword of his 
couſin Truncheon. 

This, Sir, is the real fact, as it hap- 

ned; although I well know that the 
| ans. as family take the liberty of 
telling a very different ſtory, much to 
the diſhonour of my huſband's memory. 
Permit me, Mr. Fitz- Adam, by your 
means, to do public juſtice to Mr. Muz- 
zy*s character, and at the ſame time to aſ- 
{we you that I am, Sir, your molt ob- 
I:g:-d, and obedient humble ſervant, 
Mary MuzzY, 


Ne LXIx. THURSDAY, APRIL 25, 1754. 


OR the entertainment of thoſe of 
my readers who love variety, and 
to oblige thote of my correſpondents 
whoſe epiſtles to me are too ſhort to be 
publiſhed fingly, I bave ſet apart this 
paper for miſcellaneous productions. 


TO MR, FITZ-ADAM. 
Tis - | 
T* you are a ftrong-bedicd man, be fo 
kind as to open vour arms to our 
fir readers, and lift them down ſaftly 
from their high heeled ſhoes. I am 


really in pain when I fee a pretty woman 


tottering along, uncertain at every ſtep 
ſhe rakes whether ſhe ſhall tand or fall. 
If the ladies intend by this faſhion to 
diſplay the leg to greater advantage, to 
be ſure we are obliged to them: but I 
cannot help being of opinion, that the 


ſhortneſs of the modern petticoat might 
tuily anſwer this defiratle purpole. 

Pray, Mr. Fitz- Adam, favour us with 
your thoughts upon this matter; and if 
you can reduce this enormity, and take 
the ladies down (I will not ſay in their 
Wedding only, but) in all their ſhors, 
you will oblige every huſband and fa- 
ther, whole wife and Jaughters may 
be liable, from walking in ttilts, to 
make Falſe Steps. I am, &c. 


T. H. 

518, 
S almoſt every ſeſſion convinees us 
that it is not beneath the wiſdom of 
parliament to ſpend much time and con- 
hderation in the enacting and amending 
laws for the preſervation of the game, 


and to determine who ſhould, and who 
ſhould 


Jam, Sir, your humble tervant, 
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ſhould not, be his own butcher or povl- 
terer in the fields; it is mich to be von- 
dered at, that the {ame vigilant care has 
not extended to the empioymynts of lei- 
fore and opnlence in town; and to de- 
termine what eftate gr place ſhould Na- 
lify a nau to plan at Cards or Dice: 
ho inch he mult be poffeficd of to fir 
down to a gute of All-fours; how 
much mere to cut in at Whiit, or to 
make one at a party of Brag; or how 
much more fil to punt at Faro, or to 
fit down at a Hazird-table : always re- 
ſerving to privy-counſellors, ani mem- 
bers of either houſe, an excluhve privi- 
ze of ruining themle! ves at ane game 
they ſhall think proper to play at. 

J dare fav, Mr. Fitz-Adam, a bare 
hint of this will be tufficient to get it 
carried into a law; efpecially if it be 
added, that till fuch a law is made, my 
Lord and the Chairman are upon a level 
in their ar uſements; except thut his 
lordſhip is loſing his eſtate with greut 
temper and good-hreeding at White's, 
and the chairman beg garing his fam ly 
with oaths and curſes in a Night- cellar. 


W. X. 


218, 

OUR paper upon Servants put me 

in mind of a paſſage in the Lite of 

the Marquis (afterwards Duke) of Or- 

monde, which I believe will not be un- 
entertaining to your readers. 

The marquis having been invited by 

a French nobleman to pals ſome daus at 


his houte in St. Germain en laye, in 


compliance with an inconvenien: Eng- 
I cuttom, at his coming away, left 
with the maiire dq botel ten piſtoles, to 
be diſtrih uted among the fervants. It 
was all the money he had; nor did he 
know how to get credit for more when 
he reached Paris. As he was on the 
road, ruminating on his melancholy cir- 
cumitance, and contriving how to raiſe 


a ſmall fupply for preſent uſe, he was 


ſurprized at being told by his i-rvant, 
that the nobleman at whoſe houſe he had 
been entertained was behind, driving 
furiouſly, as if he was defirous of over- 
taking him. 

The marquis, it ſeems, had ſcarce 
It St. Germain, when the diſtribution 
of the money he had given cauſed a great 
diſturbance amongſt the ſervants; who, 
exalting their own ſervice and attend- 
ance, complained of the maitre d ba- 


tel's partialitv. The nobleman, hear- 
mg an unuſiul ncile in his family, and 
upon enquiry into the matter, finding 
what it was, took the ten piſtoles, and 
cauſing hortes to be put to his chariot, 
made all the haſte that w1s pefſible after 
the Marquis of Ormonde. The mar 
quis, upon notice of his approach, ger 
off his horſe as the other quitted es 
chariot, and advarced to embrace hin 
with great effection and reſpect; bet 
was {trange:y furprizec to find a col. 
nets in the nobleman, which forbade afl 
embraces till he had received fat s:action 
in a point which had given him vet of 
fence. He aſked the marquis it he had 
r-afon to complain of anv diet et or 
defect which he met with in the too 
mean, hut very tri-nd y entertiaiumene, 
which his heute afford: and being 
an{wered by the marquis, that his trea! - 
ment had been full of civiluy; hat he 
had never paſſed fo many days mo 
agreeably in his life; and could not hu 
wonder that the ot!:cr fhculd ſuſpe & the 
contrary. The nobleman then toi! him, 
that the leaving ten p:itoles to be dir. 
buted among the ſervants was treating 
his houſe as an inn, aud was the green 
afront that could be offered to a min 
of quality; that he paid his ov-n {ervar.ts 
well, and hized them to wait on his 
friends as well as him{e'f; that he con- 
fidered him as a ſtranger who might be 
unacquainted with the cuſtoms of France, 
and err through tome practice deemed 
lets diſhonourable in his own country; 
otherwiſe his reſentment ſhould have pre- 
vented any expuſtulation : but as the 
caſe ſtood, after having explained the 
nature of the affair, he thuſt either re- 
dreſs the miſtake by receiving back the 
ten piſtoles, or give him the viſual a- 
tis faction of men of honour for an avow- 
ed affront. The marquis ackncwledged 
his error, tock back his money, and! 
returned to Paris with leis anxiety abut 
his ſubfiftence. - 

Your readers, Mr. Fiiz- Adam, may 
learn from this ſtory, that ALL our fu- 
ſhions are not berrowed from France. 

Yours, &c. 
A. . 


HONOURED SIR, 


Tus is to acquaint you that I am a 

gentleman's fervant, and that I 
have read the letter upon ſervants, ſign- 
ed O. 8. in the World cf the 21ſt of 
February lait: and though I admit the 
charge 


charge brought 10415} us in that letter 
to be true, namety, that thoſe who have 
nothing to give may go whiſtle for a 
clean plate or 4 glals of wine; yet I do 
not agree that a poor poet (for Jam ſure 
h muſt be u poet that wrote that letter; 
i he had been 2 genticman, he would 
s done as gentlemen do; I fav, tant 
I do not agree that a poor puet) has 
any right to ahnte thoſe that are ks 
ette;s. A good fervant, and one who 
knows his bein , wit endeavour All 
he can to kee prople from intrude 
my ae his maſter's table; and yet, fo far 
at. im inv of ui from hol in. pots in 
C tene; thut they are always welcome 
to dinner in me hall with the belt of us, 
and have free leave to real tlieir verſes, 
or ſing their ſongs, for the entertainment 
of the -ompany. 

If his fame Mr. O. S. had been a 
philoſpher, or a man of de p learning, 
he micht have had fome tort of reulon 
to find fault; for it is not to be den 


L 


that we are a little apt to oVverivork ſuch 


{rt of gentry; but rot fo mich becanie 
tiey have nothing to give, as trum an ab- 
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ſence of mind which we conſtantly ob- 
ſerve in theſe philoſophers and men of 
deep learning, who, if they tk for 
breal, beer, or wire, are as well con- 
tente} with oil, vinegar, or muſtard, or 
any thing clle that happcus to be rexdieſt 
at hand. 

I beg pardon for troubling you with 
this letter, which is ny to ſet theſe 
matters in a clear light, and to requeſt 
that von will publiſh ro more papers 
avout ſervents, but let things go on iu 
the old way ; 2a 1 fo doing vou will 
oblige us all in jencral, and in particu- 
lac, honoured Sir, your dutitul izrvant 
to command, 

I. X. 


As Jan deſirous of being a peace- 
maker upon all occaſions, I hall com- 
ply with the requeſt of this curre/pond- 
ent, and concinde my paper with a hint 
to 2 gentlemen in livery, that as poets, 
philotuphers, and men of learning, will 
le tfometimes intruders at their maſters 
tables, let them con! ier them as breth- 
rel, and teat them with kumanity, 


Ne LXX. THUERSDAY, MAY 2, 1754- 


VFuxng iargelev. 


TO MR. FIT Z-ADñ AM. 
SIR, | 

I 7 OUR correſpondent in your ſixty- 
third paper has, I muſt canfels, 
ſh-wn no lets invenu'ty than the Duke 
de Vivonne did wit in his celebrated 
anſwer to Lewis the Fourteenth, upon 
that king's aſking him at table“ Mais 
* 2 quoi ſert de lire?“ La lecture,” 
ted the duke, * fait à Feſprit ce que 
vos perdrix font a mes jouzs.” But 
whatever new do&rines thete gentlemen 
de pleaſed to breach, that Books are 
tte Food of the Mind, I mult beg leave 
to ay, that they have from time imme- 
morial been called Phyfic, not Food: 
and for this T appeal to the famous in- 
leription on. the Alexandrian library, 
which I have placed at the head of my 

jetter“ Phyſic for the Soul.“ ' 
For my own part, I can truly ſay that 

I have confidered all books as Phyfic 
from my earlieſt youth; and fo indeed 
nave molt of my ſchoolfellows and ac- 


quaintance, and nauſeated them accord. 
ingly: nor can any of us at this time 
endure the fight or touch of them, not 
even a preſent from the author, unleſs it 
be as thoroughly gilt as the moſt loathe 
ſome pill, or qualified and made palat- 
able by the ſyrup of a dedication. 
Thoſe who have endeavoured to con- 
quer ch's diſguit, have given the moft 
torcible proofs of the truth of my argu- 
ment: many of them, by venturing to 
preſcribe to themſelves, have fo inſu- 
dicioufly taken their potions, that their 
minds have been thrown into various ill 
habits ane diforders. Some have fallen 
into fo lax a ſtate, that they could nei- 
ther digeſt nor &<cp any thing whatio- 
ever. Nay, I iave been acquainted 
veith ſuch as have aken the molt inno- 
cent and ſalutary oi theſe medicines, but 
by over-dofing ticmic: ves, and makin 
no allowance tor their own corrupt — 
acrimonious humeurs, have fallen into 
the molt violent agitations, diſcharging 
ſuch a quantity of undigetted and viru- 
lent 
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lent matter, that they have — the 
C 


neighbuurtoud round. me, only 
upon ta ing the quantity of a few pages, 
have tac, rated, foamed at the mouth, 
and dicoveored all the Frraptoms of mad- 
nets ; Wi the very tame doſe has bad 
the contrary cheét pon cthers, Ooptrat- 
mms only as an 61.ates 

the was and genuine Food of the 
Mind i£Ntiws. That this is incon- 
teſtable, ap:cars from the number of 


foils in this metie polis who fubtilt en- 


tirciy upon this diet, without the Jealt 
ad tion of any other nouriſhment what- 
(erer. Ir ail ages and countries the 
pes tive contontly deſcribed the avi- 
duty wit't which it is taken, by the fi- 
gmative cxpickions of eating or drink - 
we. Suakelpet'e ulcs A mord general 
\ I 1 | | 

With open mouth sWALLOWING a taylor's 

NEWS. 


Another witty author calls News the 
Manna of the day: alluding to that 
food with which the Iſtaclites were ſup- 
plied in the VWildernels from day to Hay, 
and which in a very little time hecame 
ſtale and corrupt: as indeed Providence 
has in it's wifiom ordained, that all 
kinds of ſuſtenance ſhall be in their na- 
ture corruptible, to remind man con- 
tinually of the dependency of his ſtate 
on earth. Whereas Phyſic (particu- 
larly of the modern chymical prepara- 
tion) preſerves it's efficacy am virtues 
uncorrupted and unimpaired by time; a 
property it has in common with Books; 
which never ſuffer by age, provided they 
are originally well compoſed, and of 

ingredients. The principal of 


to be wit; and I fancy, Mr. Fitz- 
Adam, by the quantity of it with which 
you now and then ſeaſon your ſpecula- 
tions, that you have adopted that opi- 
nion. But let me tell oh Sir, that 
thouzh my ſuppoſition ſhould be true, 
you are in the wrong to rely upon it too 
much : for though this ſeaſoning ſhould 
happen to preſerve them for the admi- 
ration of future times, it is certainly 

our buſineſs to accommodate yourſelf 
to the taſte of the preſent. 
fore, you would make ſure of cuſtomers, 
give us News; for which there is as 
conſtant a dzmnand as for daily bread; 
and as for your wit, which is a luxury, 
treat it as the Dutch do their ſpices; 


burn half of it, and you may poſſibly 


theſe ingredients are generally thought 


If, there 
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render the remaining half of ſome value. 
But if you produce all = have fur the 
market, you will ſoon find it becowes a 
mere drug, and bears no price. I am, 
your fricnd and well-wiſher, | 
A. B. 


J have publiſhed this letter juſt as I 
reccived it; and, as a proot that my cor- 
refpondeni 18 not fingular in his opigion 
of wit, I mutt obſerve, that the ſagacious 
author of the late excellent abridgment 
ov: tne hincory of France expreſſes a doubt 
that the prevent age may depreciate wit, 
as the tak exploded learning. Pre- 
© nons ga742 gue le r3me fiecle ne de- 
cis [.pit, comme le r7me avoit 
© decrie | eriydition,” 

Pre kxtreaih century produced the 
greateſt niuahor of men of the matt pro- 
ound erud tion: and notwithſtandin 
thoſe of the ſcventtcenth deſpiſed them 
for their laborious application, it is evi- 
dent that it was owing to thote labuurs 
that their ſucceſſois attained knowled,c 

with ſo much eaſe. 


Towar ls the end of the laſt centurr, 


ſome potiilci, and many affected, 4 


pure taile in literature; and teiting up 
tor a ſtandard towards the writings ot 
the ancients, very libezaily rewarded 
thoſe who imitated them the neareſt n 
chaſtity of compoſtion. But no fooner 
had Monheur Galland tranflated the 
Arabian Tales, than the whole Frenci: 
nation ran mad, and would never after 
read any thing but wretched imitations 


of their molt wild extravagancies; for it 


ought to he obſerved, that fome of thoie 
original ſtories contain uleful morals 
and well-drawn pictures from common 
lite: and it may be to thoſe ſtories, per- 
haps, that we owe that tpecies of writ- 
ing which is at once ſo entertaining ar. 4 
in ſtructive; and in which a very emi- 
nent wit, to the honour of this nation, 
has ſhewn himſelf io incomparably ſu- 
perior in drawing natural characters. 
But theſe were not the parts which had 
the fortune to pleaſe: the enchantments, 
the monſters, and transformations, en- 
gagel all their attention; inſomuch that 
the famous Count Hamiltor, with a 
pleaſant indignation at this fully, wrote 
a tale of won ters, with deſign to ri hicuie 
theie idle books by an vggravated imi- 
tation; but with an efte& ſo dire&.y 
contruy to his intention, that to tl. is 
day Frarce is continually produeirg 
litle pieces of that extravagant turn; 

| while 
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while England, that land of liberty, 
equally indifferent to works of wit, and 
encouraging the licei tiouſaeſs of the old 
comedy, can reliſh nothing but perſonal 
character or wanton romance. Hence 
ariſes that ſwarm of memoirs, all filled 
with abuſe or impurity, which, what- 
ever diſtinctions my preſent corre ſpund- 
ent way make with relation to Foot 
and Phyſic, are the Poiſon of the 
Mind. 4 
The Ec antidote to this poiſon, and 
the molt ſalutary in every nie, is that 
ſpecies of writing which may properly 
h- termed Regimen; which, partakicg 
of the qualities hoth of Phyſic and Food, 
at once cleanſes and ſuſtains the patient. 
Such have I ſtudied to make theſe my 


papers; which are therefore neither 


given daily for ſuſtenance, nor cccaſion- 
ally as medicine, but regularly and 
weekly as an Alterative. I have been 
extremely careful in the compoſition, 
that there ſhail not be wanting a proper 
quantity of ſweet, acid, and ſalt; yet 
fo juſtly proportioned, as not to cloy, 
four, or lacerate the weakeſt ſtomach. 


The ſucceſs I have met with will be het 


ter proved by the atteſtations of my pa- 
tients, than 124, of my own. 
Out of many hun of theſe atteſta- 


tions, I ſhall content myſelf at preſent 
with only publiſhing the following. 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM 
PATH. 
318, 
I im aſſure you with the greateſt 
truth, that my three det daughters 
were for more than a whole winter molt 
ſtrangely affected with © NMagednets in 
the Shoulders, isomuch that the thinneſt 
and flighieſt covering whatſoever was 


almoſt infiiprortable, eſpeclally in pub- 


lic. The b& advice in the place was 
procured; but the ditcaſe increafed with 
to much violence, that many exprefic} 
their opinion that every part of the body 
was in danger of the infection. At 
lalt, when nothing elie would do, they 
were priv uiled upon to enter into a re- 
gular courſe of your papers; and in a 
tew we, to the ſurprize of every hot'y 


in the rooms, were perfectly cured, L 


therefore beg of you, good Sir, io let 


the bearer have thirty dozen of the pa- 


pers, for which he will pay you. Iam, 
Sir, &c. 


The original letter, ſealed with a eo- 
ronet, may be ſeen at Mr. Dulily's in 
Pall Mall. 


Ne LXXI. THURSDAY, MAY 9, 1784 


NE SCUTICA DIGNUM HORRIBILI SECTERE FLAGELLO, 


Flatter myſelf it muſt have been fre- 
4 quently remarked, that I have hither - 

to executed the office I have undertaken 
without any of that harſhneſs which may 
deſerve the _ of — yy 2 
contrary, with that tle and good - 
— ridicule, which rather indi- 
cates the wiſhes of paternal tenderneſs, 
than the dictates of magiſterial authority. 
| — edits carry nothing with them pe · 
nal. After I have ſpent five pages out 
of fix to ſhew that the ladies disfigure 
their perſons, and the gentlemen their 
parks and gardens, by too much art, I 
make no other concluſion, than by 
coolly informing them, that each would 
be more beautiful, if nature was leſs 
diſguiſed. 

A certain traveller, happening 
to take Florence in one of his tours, was 


much careſſed and admired by the Great 


Duke. The variety of countries he had 
ſeen, and his vivacity in deſcribing the 
cuſtoms, manners, and characters, of 
their inhabitants, rendered him highly 
entertaining. But it happened a little 
unfortunately that he had taken a fancy 
to adopt one of the faſhions of the Eaſt, 
that of wearing whiſkers, which he did 
in the fulleſt and largeſt extent of the 
mode. The Great Duke could by no 


means reliſh this faſhion ; and as con- 


ſtantly as he finiſhed his ſecond bottle, 
his diſguſt would break out, though 
never with greater harſhneſs than in the 
following words—* Signor Giramondo, 
© I am not Duke of Tuſcany while you 
© wear thoſe whiſkers.” In like manner, 


I ay, I am not Adam Fitz- Adam while 


the ladies wear ſuch enormous hoo 


ſuch ſhort petticoats, and ſuch vaſt 
patches near the left- eye; or while gen- 
| 3 tlemen 
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tlemen ruin their fortunes and conſtitu- 
tion- by p! iv, or deform the face of na- 
ture ty the fop per des of art 

T moderation of the Duke of Tul- 
cany, who, with the help of a pair of 
ſcifſ:rs, might 1 cofily have removed 
the o ſect which at once offended and 
eo: graded ! him, is greatly to be preferred 
to the tyranny of Procrics ©; whole de- 
licne cue for proportion vas ant to take 
Fich offence at un over-grown perſon, 
that he would order him to be ſho * ned 
to the inſt ſtandard, by cutting off his 
Foot, But a tvrann! cal ſyſtem canno 
be laſting: and violent meaſures muſt 
deſtrav that harmony winch I ain de- 
frrous ould lens fb between me 
and note whom I bar undertakten to 
govern, even were it pr -hable ax 1 
could corry ſuch meaſures into exccution. 
Bur nothing expoics 
as threats which we arc not ahle to en- 
"len It is told us in the Ads, that 
forty of the Jews bound themſelves un- 
der a cure, that they would neither eat 
nor drink till they had killed Paul. V 
hear no more of thote Jews, though the 
apaſtle ſurvived their menaces. I fl:tter 
myic ir that T have no lefs- eil . 
abo.tking fully an 4 bal taſte; yet Tam 
4 rar from uttering avy foch tureats, 
hat I ve 11 fraukl, confefs 1 intend : 
eat and drink as heartily as if there was 
no juch thing as tolly rema!: 8 g in the 


* - Jr * 1 9 * 7 
Weax ! TIC o mucin 


Wort, V enemies, it ndeed 1 h Ive been 
picaicd to c out, | hat it is owing to 

y defire c F contir un Eta gratify © ole 
a” petites, t that I have not lor: J Ago en- 
tirely ſoppreſled ail foliy whatſoever. 
They make no ſcruple of aſſerting , that 
there would not ha — Haw lo mvc'! as a 


ch, pempœen, Or Chineſe rail remain 
ang among it us, if I had rot thought 
proper to n e piece of policy from 
the rat- catch wers, who iuffer a mall part 
of yp rermin to eſcape, that their rade 
may not be at an end. Eut I muſt ane 

erty of acqqueinting thele £enile- 
men, that they know as little of iis 8 
ef human nature, che chace after folly 
Leing like hunting a witch; i you run 
her down in one th: pe, the ſtarts up in 
ancther, fo that 
ger that the game will be deſtreyed. 
I melt ſoiemnly that 
ive {cen a Peautiiul face, 
geren, very gen 
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neſtneſs to effect a reformation. Eut 
where the conduct of my pupils, though 
ſometimes fauny in itlelf, has been 
harmlefs in it's co: aſequences, 1 have 
and will as con- 
—_— ede an offcious reprehenſion 

fit, however diſagrecable ſuch forbear- 
anc may appear in the eyes of theſe 
ge nt! wen. 

it is upon this plan that I have ſup- 

preſſes d innumerable complaints from 
{plenctic and itl- humourcd correſpond- 
ents : as a ſpecimen of which complaints 
I hal hay before my readers the begin- 
nings of ſome of their letters. 


eis, 


Am greatly offended at the incon- 
teat behaviour of a lady of my ac- 
You fee her in a morning 
at St. James's church, and in the even- 


ing at the play-hauſe in Drury Lane. 


One would think that either religion 
ſhould drive piays out of her head, or 


plavs religion. Prav, Mr, Fitz- Adam, 
tell her how abſurd=m—_ 


$125 


3 Trouble yon with this letter to make 

my comp laints of a verv great evil, 
and to '!ehre your animadverfions upon 
it, I rcturned yeſter day from a month's 
viſit to a family in the country, where, 
in every particular but one, we puſſed 

ur times as became reaſonable beings. 
00 hen the weather was good, we walked 
abroad; when bad, we amuſed ours 
{cives weithin doors either with entertain- 
ing convertation, or inſtructive books. 
But it was the cuſtom of the family 


(though in all other re ſpects very wor- 


thy penale) conſtantly to play at cards 
fra whole hour before fupper. Sure- 


le, Mr. Fitz Adam, this method of 


cilling tim 


SIR, 


1 Am ſhocked at the indecency of the 


modern head dre. Do the ladies 
intend to lay aſide ail modeſty and go 


naked —— 


This is the manner in which undi- 
ſtovuiſiing zca] treats things that are in 
themſelves indifferent: for is it not mate 
ter ot abſolute in{d1iFer-nce whether a 
lady wears on her head a hecoming or- 
nament ot clean lace, or her own hair? 

| Or 
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Bublilked as the Art directs be Harrntonu & CY! Here. 7. 


Or if there be any preference, woul l it 
not be ihewn, both rom n: aure and ex - 
per ĩence, to be on the ſ1.{: of the har? 
Num ku, gue tenuit digit ch ame ses, 
Ait pingu Phry i AU odonias ©, 0s 
Permutare deli. crine Liciniz ? 


Horace, we ſee, prefers à bean! 
heat of hair to the riches of a Kin. But 
T cannot help g.ving it as my op wiong 
that Licinia's hair owed in 5 1:1 vl 
ringlets, „ 7 gra. e i by tons, 
or confined | oy innumeralile Dil'3. Ye: 
though! have {on v7! 1 itience the C22 
dim tine, to the ſize oY A Lan Thare 
not win the ſane uncor ccrn obterved 
the patch en;argin itfſeit to the ze of a 
cap. It s w th rest fol ow that 1 4 
re: dy ce it in poit. Me of thatbeaititul 
mals of blood wirc 


oo fers: inan the 
eye Sie. ue 1 1 merces On the ide of 
that exquilite fe Ne, nate 20 beenave 
VC ” dreacl! But, furely, it ts do be 
hoped, the ladies Will nor zire up tat 


place to 4 lather, which tae hight R 
jewel in the univerte would want iultre 
to ſupply. 

I and that I am almoſt infeutivly got 
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1 h Teal d dis to Me wor! } 2 
many pacts..on ncr ler as ſhe has 
contr: hüte bcc oft-prunds io fe 
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DISCERE ET ACUIRKE EI EELIUKI CREDERE NON VIS. 


T is an obſervation of th e Dake de 
Rochefaueault, That there ae many 


eonle in the world who wouid never 
35-4" n in love if the 54 had never eard 
talk of it. As firange n he all pita 
may appear, there is noth: 


128 1 * 1 1 * } 1 3 Fe. 
ta n, t TJ that mandeln b 13 &i- Wit) 


mic. greater ardour what they e 
talke:| into aa admira-ion of, than whit 
they are prompted io by n rural al- 
ſions: nay, to Freut is te inkatruatiaa, 
that we frequently fe them rei: inquiſh- 
ing real £12i;cations for the lake of 
ng went notions, or the acci- 
dental mode of tl king of the preſent 
times. 
The tory of he Princeſs Parizad , 

the Arabian Tales, is a proper i!! Af. 
tratio ot what I have here advanvce!. 
I ſhall give my readers a thort abttract 


r 24 — * 
7 £ 
wy is 11 Lell! 


of this tory, as it may furniſn ma: ler. 


for reflection, and a very uleful n.oral, 
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to chef: Nas Fernie 45 44 wth ole 
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This princeſs, the beppieſt as well as 
moſt beautiful of her len, lived wet 
U r to DEIGYVE; roth Im A idee 4 
palace, htuartet in the midik of a de- 
he! 51 L's 2 4 $1 e EXA * 
garden mn thy Len. f en one 


day, while the privces were n. ting, 
that an oi woman came to the gate, 
and wi lre adm ittance to the orticry, 


that the might lay her prayers. The 


N no keene knew of her re quelt 
than ſhe grantech it, giving orders to her 
attend; nt „ th:t after the Soc woman 8 
pravers were ended, they ib ould wy 
her all the apartments of ihe alace, aid 
then bring her into the hall where ſhe 
berfelf was fung. Every thing was 
performed as directed; and the princely, 
having legale her gueſt with loine fruits 

> of and 
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and fweet-meats, among many other 
queſtions, aſced her what ſhe thought 
of the palace. 

Madam, anſwered the old woman, 
© yuur palace is beautiful, regular. and 
© magmhce::tly furniſhed; it's fituation 
© is delightful, and it's gardens are be- 
© youd compare. Bat yet, it you will 
© give me leave to ſpeak freely, there 
© are thice thiags wanting to make it 
© periea,'— My good mother,” in- 
terrupted the Princeis Parizade, © what 
are thete thrice things? I conjure you 
in God's name to u we what they 
art; and if there be a pultihility of 
obtaining them, neither dfficulties nor 
dungers ſhall tog me in the attempt. '— 
Madam,“ replied tne old woman, the 
firic c thick intce things is the Talk - 
ing Bird, the ſccond is the Siaging 
Tree, and the third is the Yellow or 
Golden Water.'—* An, my good 
mother!” cried the princets, © how 
mich am I obliged to you for the 
knowledoe of thele things! They are 
no doubt the greatett c rioſities in the 
world; and unleſs you can tei me 
witrre chey are to be found, I am the 
molt unhap! of women.” The old 
woman {.15:ed the princets in that mas 


g 21 5 „ * 
terial point, and then took her leave. 


1 _ _— — * * 99382 i ap 
The ftory goss on 0 irn 115, that 


when the two princes ret tned From 
hun ing, they ivund the Erin eis Paui— 
zade lo wraßt up in tie ght, that they 
irnagined tome great inet tune had be 
fallen her; whict wien ihiey had con 
jure bei d à dnaint them with, the 
„ * In-4 up her (ys to o uon 
Tun, and then fixes rem agen vpon 
t ground, telling them that nothing 
diſturb ed ber. The entrenties of the 
two princes, however, at jalt prevailed, 
an l ihc preſs addreſſed them in the 
follow! o manner 

© You have often told me, my dear 
others, and I have aiways believed, 
that this houſe, which our built, 
wus (emple it in every thing; but I 
have learnt this day that it wants three 
chings; theſe are the Talking Bird, 
the Singing Tree, and the Yellow 
Water. An old woman has made 
this diſcovery to me, and told me the 
place where they are to be found, and 
the way thither. Perhaps you may 
look upon theſe rarities as trifles ; but 
taink what you pleaſe, I am fully per- 
© {uaded that they are ablolutely necei- 
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* fary; and whether you value them cx 
not, I cannot be eaſy without them.” 

The ſequel tells us, that after the 
Princeſs P:rizade had expreſſed herſelf 
with this proper ſpirit upon the occa- 
hon, the brothers, in pity to her wants, 
went in purſuit of theſe Neceſſaries, and 
that failing in the enterprize, they were 
one after another turned into ſtone. 

The application of this tale is ſo uni- 


verſa], that the enumerating particulars 


is almoſt unneceſſary labour. The whole 
faſhionable world are ſo many Parizades; 
and things not only uſeleſs in their na- 
tures, but alſo ugly in themſelves, from 
having been once termed Charming by 
ſome tathionavle leaders of madern taſte, 
are now betome ſo Neceſſary that zobody 
can do <oithout them. | 

But though this (tory happens to be 
told of a lady, the folly it particularizes 
is chicſty to be fonnd in the other ſex : 
I mean, in reſpect io the pernicious con- 
ſeque1.ces attending vain and chimerical 

urtuits. | 

i It v enter into the ſtrifteſt examina- 
tion of theſe idle longings in the women, 
we ha find that they ſeldom amount to 
any . e than a difſipation of 
their Pu Muy, Without any other ill 
coaſegnence than that of turning their 
tow nts trom fome real good, which 
th-y actually poſſeſs, to an imaginar 
expect.tion. The paſſion for ſhells, old 
china, the like, is confeſſedly trif- 
lib g; but it is only blameable in propor- 
tion 0 the anxiety with which it is pur- 
fed: bit what 1s this in compariſon of 
the deſolation of ambition, the waſte of 
magnificence, and the ruin of play? 

Madame Monteſpan's coach and fix 
mice was not 2 more idle, though it was 
a leſs miſchievous folly, than the armies 
of her lover, Lewis the Fourteenth. The 
ambition of that monarch to emulate the 
conquerors cf antiquity; of Cæſar to 
rival Alexander; of Alexander to re- 
ſemble the hero of his darling poem, the 
Thad ; the deſigns of Pyrrhus, and the 
projects of Xerxes; what were they but 
counterparts to a paſſion for a Talking 
Bird, the Singing Tree, and the Yellow 
Water ? 

To deſcend a little into private life, 
how many do we ſee daily talked into a 
rage for building, gardening, painting, 
and divers other expences, to the em- 
barraſſing a fortune which would more 
than ently ſupply the a of 
| ite ? 
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life? Among the numbers who have 
changed a ſober plan of living for one 
of riot and exceſs, the greateſt part have 
been converted by the arguments in a 
drinking ſong. Thouſands have taken 
the ſame fruitleſs and exyenkve journey, 
becauſe they have heard that it is very 
John Trott not to have viſited France, 
and that a perſon who has not been 


abroad has Secn Nothing. I was once 


told by a gentleman, who had undone 
himſelf by keeping running horſes, that 
he owed his ruin to a itrong impreſſion 
made upon him, when a boy, by his 
father's butler, wao happened to de- 
clare in his hearing, that it was a credit- 
able thing to keep good cattle; and that, 
if he was a gentleman, he thould take 
great pleaſure in being always well 
mounted. 

But to apply our fable to the moſt re- 
cent inſtance of this ſpecies of infatua- 
tion: how often have we ſeen an honeſt 
country gentleman, who has live a 
truly happy life, blefied in his family, 
amuſed with his farms and gardens, en- 
tertained by his own benehcence, uic- 
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fully employed in the adminiftration of 


juſtice, or in reconciling tae differences 
of his hogious neighbours; but who 
being talked into an opinion of ti. g:cat 
ſervice a man might do his country, as 
well as honovr to himſelf, by getting 
into parliament, has given up all his 
real enjoyments and aſcful occupations 
for this imaginary phantom, which has 
only taught him by experience, what he 
might have learnt from example, that 
the Family Intereſt, as it is called, is 
too often the deitruction of the Family 


Eſtate. 


As to all thoſe gentlemen who have 
gained their elections, I moſt fin 
with them joy : and for thuſe who have 
becn ditappointed, and who now n 


. - _—_ 
have leiſure to turn their thoughts from 


their country to themlelves, I beg leave 
to recommend to them the pleaſures, 
and I may add, the duties of domeſtic 
life: in compariſon of which all other 
advantages are nothing more than the 
Talking Bird, the Singing Tree, and 
the Yellow Water, 


LATUSQUE PEGIT, CUL LICET IN DIEN 
DIXTSSE, VIXT: CRAS VEL ATRA 

NUBE PULUM PATER 0CCUPATO, 
VEL SOLE PURO! NON TAMEN IRRITUM 
QUODCUNQUE RETRO EST, EFFICIE I mm 


| FE was the ſaying of Epaminondas, 

upon being aſked which of ail his 
friends he eſteemed moſt, that © they 
4 muſt all die before ſuch a queſtion 
© could be anſwered. But if Epami- 
nondas had lived in this country, and in 
theſe times, he would have known that 
the greateſt heroes at their deaths are 
frequently thoſe who have been the 
greateſt villains in their lives. And yet 
maſt men are apt to think like Epami- 
nondas, and to paſs their judgments 

n a man's life from what he has fi 
and acted in the laſt fcene of it; that 
ſeaſon being thought the ſeaſon of fin- 
cerity, becauſe diſſimulation is to no 
purpoſe, and becauſe the confct-nce finds 
eaſe in diſcloſing crimes which can no 
longer profit us, and which threaten us 
with deſtruction in the ſtate to which we 
are haſtening, unleſs truly confeſſed and 


Hon. 


repented of in this. But of thoſe who | 


die in their beds, as well as malefactors, 
J have known and heard of many de- 
bauched and difloluie men, who have 
met death with the utmoit patience and 
reſign don; while the prons and moral 
Chriitian, wavie life has been tpent in 
the conſtant cxerciic of :cligion and vir- 
tue, has beheld it's approngches with con- 
fuſion; and from à contciouſneſs of not 
having done exactly as e 04.ght to have 
done upon every occaſion, has died fear- 
ful and deſponding. 

From hence it will appcar thai thoſe 
who judge of men's lives by their belia- 
viour at their deatlis, will be ſomctimes 
miitaken. The contempt of death may 
be owing in many to inſenſibility; in 


ſome to a brutal courage; in others to 


the diſlike of life; in a few to philoſo- 
phy; «s well as in many to a well- 
grounded 
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_ ded hope of a happy hereafter. 


re ict of Sir Thomas Tore upon the 
ſcattold, wit 2fter laying his head upon 
che block, bal the exccutioner {tay till 
he had put aide his beurd, becaufe that 
had committed no treuſin, was no more 
2 proof of tle g odneſs of lis lite, (if 
there had been no other voucher) than 
that vf the mur.ierer at the gallows, who 
entreated the hangman not to touch his 
neck with his fingers, becauſe he was 
ticklith. The thicf, for the reputation 
of oy hard, as it is called, and the 

211 top r, to fi; pport the dofrine he 
£10 cht that death is no evil, will 
ruth into eternity with an affected bra- 


very, an c nend Heaven rather than 
ance 1 a, mich nhons of Ciitoln- 
non. | 

Mn ave fOmetimes hy pocrites in their 


Hit mon ene „h pride, : they ha ve 
been all their Ives thron Ze interett g nor 
will it appear ſtrange that they are fo: 
tor as every man is del gu (if it can 
be done without much tro ic) of leave 
ing a god un me behind we n, he is un- 
willing to cent. iat he 
has ben 2 rogue all his lite. Upon 
priuciph-s like tnete have A 
eriminals gone to the gatiows wich as 
much trium hu and exu.tition, 132 
mat old did to the thaxe for tlie 
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ers of 
cauſc of He a en and rein, 

For my ow! part, ( md I hope it will 
not bg 1h ute: io Me as pretum, pans] 


terror than 1 do, it I con! idcred it. 2 
the na! end ot being D's Tne thy Ls ht o 
anlihuaudon to one whole life nud 
deen marked with any of the capit 
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vices; ant whoſe traities, lie aurrh; v 
ch 
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an g's "bs aas thrs lived, the 
wauli make 


un. a ay fortut 


h. 4 hopcs . 


ought of an 31u2ton 


dratn woll terrible. And yet, in the 
; vole of my on a quaintunc*, I have 


fer ann of decent lite and conver- 
facion, io withed w. U to every body, 
and who lved and enfoycd his friends, 
but who, through a telious and painful 
— , had concetve'l flcep to be fo great 

2 telling. as to make him with for an 


— of it; and having taken pains 


I 
Monk think : of death w' th much greater 
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to believe that death was ſuch a le 
he talked of it with pleaſure, and wick 
in a very few hours of his exit, an con- 
firmation that he died in the opinion he 
hal proteilcd, he wrote the tollowing 
epitzph upon himſelf, and directed it to 
a tricnd with his own hand. 


Beneath this ſtone, tz worms a prey, 
imba as poor and vile as they) 
Euce xr lies, in h pes of Rett, 

Who uzem's all farther hope a jeſt: 
Who ner on Fancy's wings could riſe 
To heav'n-built domes above the ſkiesg 
Content trom whence he tprung to lie, 
Nor w:ith'd to live, nor fear d to die. 


T ſha'l only obſerve upon the writer 
of this epitoph, that as I believe him to 
have been honeit and ſincere, it is but 

charity to hope that he is now rejoicing 
in his mittake. 

There is nothing more true in the ge- 
neral, than that tho! pes ple are the moſt 
avei'c to de h, har had the len ſt 
enjoyment of tif 5 as, on the contrary, 
thoie who haye en lite moſt, have 
been tbe leut arx.ovs aher diving, To 
nany of my rea lers ſuch an affertion as 
tais may appear tan. and unaccount- 
abe; but a vecy little enquiry will, 1 
bet: VE, CONVINnce them of the 

Lach Wang throng! nec-iiiious cir- 
cumltances, gleomy «d:14poll. ns, or lie- 
* habits C: DC d. ave lv- d m vs 
tual diiccatent, ae apt to fliticr 
{-ives that lite is in are 
tut as ar days have h herto paſſe 
without enjc vacut, every tung ie to be 
m nale 6 to chem by "Come 10 
die. They loox vpn riches, pleature, 
an healtn, to be ple zes that never 
tire, and configce tt fHtHus of them 
25 1 ung in 2 it. Ade 01 dain , ted hap- 
7 NS. Which they io! — wy due, and 
c not oh ir tur thoughts of dying be» 
8. tn Theis are the 

nor tr in love wh life, and atraid 
f death. Hope ſtill flatters them with 


tact. 
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h ppy days; and death, that would in- 


evuably cut off that hope, is beheld by 
them as the crueic!t of all enemies. 

Let us cuſt an ene no to thoſe in happier 
ſituations; to thoſe who are contented 
with thei lot, and who, if there ate any 
ſuch, have lived all their days in health, 

E ee and affluence. What can 
to-morrow bring to ſuch as theſe, that 
they have not known before, unleſs it 
be misfortune? It is from this conſi- 
deration that ſuch perſons are more re- 

ſigned 
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;gned to dying. We part more eafly 
vith what we poſſeſs, than with our cx- 
dectations of what we wiſh for: the rea- 
fon of it is, that whit we expect is al- 
ways grrater than what we enjoy. Anil 
hence it is that the enjoyment of life 
makes us leſs defirons of it's conti- 
nuance, than if it had hitherto given us 
nothing, and fed us only with expecta- 
tion. | 

I have waved in this place all conſi- 
deration of a future exiſtence, and have 
confilered the happy and unhappy only 
in regard to this life. If we take reli- 
gion and a future ſtate into the queſtion, 
the happy here will have a thouſand 
times {ttonger reatons for being reit ned 
to death than the unhappy. Pain, bck- 
nels, and misfortune, as they do not 
can us from a love of life, ſo neither 
do they beget in us a proper frame and 
temper to prepare for death, It 1s the 


enjoyment of life that calls ſorth our 


gratitude to Him who gave it; that 


opens the heart to acts of kindneſs and 
benevolence; and by giving us a taſte 
he of the happine's of Heaven, excites 
in us a deſne of ſecuring it through 
Eternity; and by thus fecuring it, makes 
us eager to embrace it; enabling us to 
reign with joy the happineſs which is 
uncertain and temporal, for that which 
is without change and without end. 

I ihall conclude this cſſay with ob- 
ſerving, that theſe who make religion 
to conſiſt in the contempt of this world 


and it's enjoyments, are under a very fa- 


tal and dangerous miſtake. As life is 
the gift of Heaven, it is religion to en- 
joy it. He, therefore, who can be happ} 
in himfcif, and who contributes ali that 
is in his power towards the happineſs of 
ethers, (ard none but the vu tuous can 
ſo BE and io DO) anſwers molt eff. Aually 
the ends of his creation, is an honour 
to his nature, and à pattern to man- 
kind, | 
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DICETUR WERITA NOX QUOQUE NOENIAs 


Have lately got a ſet of new corre- 
ſpondents; and have had the favour 
of letters from various perſons, with 
whom I have nat the honour to be in 
the lealt acquainted. They ſeem, in- 
deed, to be of another order of beings, 
as they ſeldom make their appearance 
till the ordinary race of mortals are 
2ſlecp in their beds. It is aſtoniſhing to 
think how much buſinefs theſe people 
carry on in this populous city, at that 
ſeaſon which Nature has allotted for reſt: 
for it muit be oed of theſe children of 
the night, that they are as diligent in 
their ſeveral callings as thoſe of the day. 
For the entertainment of my readers, 
I ſhall lay before them the contents of 
ſome of thele extraordinary diſpatches :; 
and as I look upen the watchmen, by 
virtue of their office, to have the right 
of precedency among the ions of dark- 
nefs, I ſhall give them the preference in 
this paper. 

One of theſe gentlemen, who calls 
himſelf King of the Night, complains cf 
the great increaſe of riots and difturb- 
ances which happen nightly in the ſtreets 
ot this metropolis. He commends his 


KOR. 


Majeſty for the paterne] care he has 
ſhewn his people, by recommending it 
to his parliament to provide means of 
putting a ſtop to theſe dilorders; and de- 
clares he wii} vie his utmoſt endeavours 


to aſſiſt him in fe $004 a work. 


Auother of this venerable fraternity, 
who it ſeems has cen lately diſciplined 
by a ſet of Bucks, aconznts me with 
the antiquity and dignity of his office, 
and of the high eſteem in which thoſe 
who watch for the public fajeiy have al- 
ways been held by the people. He come 
plains of the inſult which, in his perſon, 
has been offered to the dignity of nous. 
racy, and the ſacredneſs of office; and 
concludes, that as he has ſerved his 
country faithfully in this public capa- 
city many years, he intends, after the 
example of other great men, to return to 
lis private calling of acobler. A link 
boy, indeed, who begs my honour would 
prefer him to the poſt of a watchman, 
does not ſeem to have fo high a notion 
of the dignity or uſefuineſs of that an- 
cient order: for he ſays, if he ſhould be 
ſo happy as to cbtain his defire, he ſhall 
have nothing to do but to ſleep at his tand 

whereas 
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whereas in his preſent calling he is ob- 


liged o be upon the watch al night long. 

Wc her the author of the following 
advertiſement is in jeſt or carne, I am 
unabie to determine: nowever, at his re- 
queit I have interted it. 


WHEREAS W. Y. who lately kept 
the Round-houſe in the pariſh of *, 
well known to ſeveral of the quality, 
gentry, and others, 1s lately removed to 
the Knave of Clubs in the fame ſtreet; 
this is to entreat ail ſuch gentlemen and 
ladies as uſed to honour him with their 
company, to continue their favours; ard 
to aſſure them of — ſame civility and 

uſage as formerly. 
PX. B. There are private rooms for 
thote who piay deep. 


Innumerable are the letters, cards, 
and meſſages, which I have received 
from places of the moſt polite reſort. In 
particular, I mult confeſs my obligations 
to a venerable matron in Covent Gar- 
den, who invites me to ſpend an even- 
ing at her houſe, where ſhe aſſures me 
none but people of the beſt fathion are 
admitted. She ſpeaks much in my 
praiſe for my endeavours to promote 
virtue; and is extremely ſevere upon the 
low and dirty houſes of intrigue, which 
have brought that part of the town into 
fo much diſrepute. She adds very ob- 
ligingly, in a poſtſcript, that ſhe has a 
very fine creature of {ixteen, who has 
never ſeen company, and whom ſhe re- 
ſerves purpoſely for N. Ir. Fitz-Adam. 

E cannet omit to mention the honour 
Mr. * has done me, by inviting me 
to the next maſquerade, and oſfering me 
a domino for that purpoſe. But as I 
can ſee no reaſon why people, whole in- 
tentions are honeſt, ſhould be aſhamed 
to (hevw their faces, I have declined his 
invitation. His argument for the mo- 
rality of theſs midnight meetings, viz. 
— "That by reducing all mankind to a 
vel, they teach the Great an uſeful 
Jeifon againſt pride—is, 1 own, inge- 
nivus; though I am apt to think, as 
men's manners are generally borrowed 
from their outward circumſtances, a lad 
of quality, when the finds herſelf de- 
_ graded to the tank of a milk-maid, may 
be tempted ro familiarities which ſhe 
never wouid have ſuffered in her exalted 
1phere. 
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But the moſt extraordinary of all the 
invitations I have been favoured with, i 
from a tociety in St. Giles's. This let. 
ter is written ig a tai hand by the ſe. 
cretary, who elis me he has the misfor. 
tune to be ſtone blind: but I mutt not 
wonder at that, he ſays, for the moſt 
active young fellow among them is a 
poor old cripple, who plies all day long 
in the Mews. He aſſures me that, not- 
withſtanding their miſerable looks by 
day, I hall find them at night a ſet of 
the merrieſt teliows in the world; and as 
to drinking, wenching, gaming, and the 
like faſhionable amuſements, no Gen- 
tleman can go beyond them. 

I have letters by me from people of 
all ranks and conditions, giving an ac- 
count of the different * and 
divertions of the night: fo that, was it 
not for fear of diſturbing the peace of re- 
putable families, I old 5 as many 
pleaſant diſcoveries as the ingenious au- 
thor of the Devil upon two Sticks. 

I have the morning adventures of a 
noted Buck, and the midnight rambles 
of a female Rake. A lady who writes 
to me from Bridges Street, complains of 
the inſufferable inſolence of watchmen 
and conſtables, inſomuch that ſhe can 
hardly walk along the ſtreets about her 
lawful occaſions without being ſtopt and 
queſtioned by theſe Jacks in an office. 

There is lomething ſo reaſunable in 
Lady Betty Moonlight's propoſal, that T 
cannot refuſe giving it to my readers. 
Her ladyſhip complains that her firſt 
fle:p is conitantly broke by the noiſe of 
carts, drays, and hackney-coaches; or 
by the vociferous cries of ſmall- coal, 
brick-duft, kitchen-ſtuff, &c. She thinks 
it very hard that people of quality ſhould 
be diſturbed at — — hours; 
and there fore hopes that the parliament 
will take it into canfideration. She pro- 
poſes, that as they have already altered 
the y2ar, an act may be paſſed next ſeſſion 
to turn night into day; which, ſhe ob- 
ſerves, will he more agreeable to their 
own times of doing buſineſs. 

As I have adapted the former part of 
this paper more particularly to the taſte 
of thote who frequent the polite circles 
in this town, I ſhall now conſider m 
grare readers, and preſent them wi 
the iollowing sompolition on the ſame 
lubject. | 


ODE 
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ODE To NIGHT, 


HE cares of day are done; 
T In — 1 the ſun 
Na ſets, in other worlds to riſe, 
And glad with light the nether ſkies. 
With ling'ring pace the parting (ay retires, 
And flowly leaves the mountain tops, and 


Now Silence holds her folemn ſway ; 
Mute is each buſh, and ev'ry ſpray 
Nought but the found of murm ring rills 


is heard, 
Or, from the mould'ring tow'r, NicauT's 


Of pow | 

By thee the captive ſlave ob ains 

Short reſpite from his galling pains 3 
Nor ſighs for liberty, nor native foil 3 


. and fultry 


"Tis guilt alarms his foul, and conſcience 
The village ſwain whom Phillischarms, 
Whale breaſt the tender paiſion warms, 


Wiſhes for thy all-ſhadowing veil, 
To tell the fair his love-fick tale : 
Nor leſs impatient of the tedious day, 
She longs to hear his tale, and figh her foul 
away. 


Oſt by the covert of thy ſhade 
LzanDaawco'dtheTnaacian maid; 
Through foaming ſeas his paſſion bore, 
Nor fear d the oceans thund'rirg roar. 
The conſcious virgin from the ſea-girttow'r 
—_ torch to guide him to 
bow'r. 


Oft at thy filent hour the ſage 
Pores on the fair inſtructive page; 
Or, wrapt in muſings deep, his foul 
Mounts active to the ftarry pole: 
There, pleas'd to range the realms of end- 
leſs night, 


Thine is the hour of converſe ſweet, 
When ſprightly Wit and Reaſon meet : 
Wit, the fair bluſſom of the mind, 
But fairer ſtifl with Reaſon join'd. 
| Such is the feaſt thy ſocial hours afford, 
When Eloquence and GzaanviLlie join the 
friendly board. 


 Gaanviltte, whoſe poliſh'd mind is 
fraught 

With all that Roms or Gzzecx een 
taught; 

Who pleaſes and inftruQts the ear, 
When he afſumes tie critic's chair, 
Or from the STAaAGcvzriTE or Prato 

draws 


The arts of civil life, the ſpirit of the laws. 


The hour of mirth and ſocial joy! 
Aud glean from Ga Ax vII II õ learned 
ſtore 
Fair Science and true Wiſdom's lore. 
Then will J Hill imptore thy longer ſtay, 
Nor change thy feſtive hours for funſkins 
and the day. | 


No LXXV. THURSDAY, JUNE 6, 1754. 


Have hinted more than once in the 
courſe of theſe papers, that the fire- 
{ent age, notwithſtanding the vices and 
follies with which it abounds, has the 
happineſs of ſtanding as high in my 
opinion as any age whatſoever. But it 


has been always the faſhion to believe, 
that from the beginning of the world to 
the preſent day, men have been increaſ- 
ing in wickedneſs: and though we have 


the Bible to turn to, which gives us the 
hiſtory of mankind before the flood, and 
of the Jews after it, we have ſtill the 
humility to retain this opinion, and to 
lament the amazing degeneracy of the 
preſent times. But the eye of a philo- 
ſopher can penetrate into this falſe hu - 
mility, and diſcover it to he mere peev- 
iſhnels and diſcontent. The truth is, 
that the prelent times, like our wives 

Y and 
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aud our other poſſeſſious, are OUR OWN, 
and therefore we have no reliſh of them. 

Many of my readers may poſſibly ob- 
ject to theſe encomiums on the times, 
imagining they may tend to make men 
ſativfied with what- they are, inſtead of 
inciting them to become what they ought 
to be. But it was always my opinion, 
(and I believe it to be univertally true) 
that men are more likely to be praiſed 
into virtue, than to be railed out of vice. 
I. is a maxim in every body's mouth, that 
e putation once loſt is never tu be recover - 


ed. He, therefore, to whom you give an ill 


name, will have little or no encourage 
ment to endeavour at a good one, as 
knowing that if a character of infamy 
is once fixed, no change of behaviour 
can have power to redeem it. On the 
contrary, the man to whom you give a 
good name, though he ſhould have me- 
rited a bad one, will find in his com- 
merce with the world the advantages of 
uch a name, and from conviction of 
thoſe advantages be fo ſolicitous to de- 
ler ve it, as to become in reality the good 
man you have called him. People may 
renſon away the merit of ſuch a perſon's 
dehaviour if they pleaſe, by aſcribing it 
tolely to telt-love; they may add too, 
af they chuſe, (and they have my 
hearty leave) that all virtue whatſoever 
bias it's ſource in that paſſion: it this be 
true, (though the revealers of ſuch truths 
Cannot be complimented on their inten- 
tion to promote virtue) can there be a 
ſtronger argument for goodneſs, than that 
it is necetfary to our happineſs? It is 
{iid of that ſagacious inſect, the bee, 
that he extracts honey from poiſon: and 
2 mind, rightly turned, may draw m- 
ttruction cven from theſe gentlemen. But 
to —— to my ſubject. a 1 
people, when they are railing agai 
the ſt umes, inffead of — in 
the groſs that they are more wicked tizan 
the paſt, would content themſelves with 
pointing aut what are really the vices 
that have gathered head amongſt us; if, 
for inſtance, they were to ſay that luxury 
and gaming are at preſent at a much 
higher pitch than formerly, I ſhould be 
tar from contradicting them. Theſe are 
indeed the vices of the times: but for 
che firſt of them, I am afraid we muit 
content ourſelves with complaints, in- 
ſtcad of oifcring at a reincdy; for as 
luxury is always owing to too much 
wealtl, Providence in it's wikiom has 
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ſo ordered it, that in dne courſe of time 
it will deſtroy itſelf. The cure therefore 
of luxury is poverty; a remedy which, 
though we do not care to preſcribe to 
ourſelves, we are preparing at great pains 
and experice for thoſe that are to come 
after us. Of gaming I ſhall only ob- 
ſerve, that, like luxury, it will in time 
work out it's own cure; and, at the rate 
it goes on at preſent, one ſhould imagine 
it cannot laſt long. 

I know but of one evil more that ſeems 
to have gathered any degree of ſtrength 
in theſe times, and that is corruption: 
for as to extravagance, and a love of 
pleaſure, I include them in the article 
of Inxury. And perhaps the evil of 


corruption, as it is now practiſed, may 


admit of palliation: for though it has 
been aſſerted by certain writers u 
ethics, that it is unlawful to do evil 

goqd may enſue, yet ſomething may be 
faid in favour of a candidate for a feat 
in parliament, who, if he ſhould be tempt- 
ed to commit the ſmall evil of bribing a 
borough or a few particulars in a county, 
it is, no doubt, in order to _ ſo great 
a good as the preſer vation of the liberty, 
the property, the happineſs, the virtue, 
and the religion, of a whole nation. 

As to all other vices, I believe they 
will be found to exiſt among us pretty 
— in the ſame as —— 
orms only changing. Our athers 
uſed to get ak with ob. agen and 
port; we get drunk with claret and 
champaign. They would lie abomina- 
bly to conceal their wenching; we lie a3 
abominably in boaſting of ours. They 
ſtole flily in at the back-door of a 
bagnio; we march in boldly at the fore- 
door, and immediately deal out ſlily at 
the back - door. Our mothers were prudes; 
their daughters coquets. The firſt dreſſ- 
ed like mode{t women, and perhaps were 
wantons; the laſt dreſs like women of 
the towh, and perhaps are virtuous. 
Thoſe treated without hanging out a ſign; 
theſe hang out a fign without intending 
to treat. To be ſtill more particular; 
theabuſe of power, the views of patriots, 
ihe flattery of dependents, and the pro- 
miſes of great men, are I belicve pretty 
much the fame now as in former ages. 
Vices that we have no relifh for, we part 
with tor thoſe we like; giving up avarice 
for prodigality, hypocriſy for piofligacy, 
and levedneſs for pay, | 


But as J have aitaugcd in bs elf 
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the particular vices of the times, it would 
be doing them injuſtice if I neglected 
to obſerve, that humanity, charity, and 
rhe civilities of life, never abounded fo 
much as now. I muſt alſo repeat, what 
has already been taken notice of in theſe 

8, that our virtues receive a luſtre, 
and our vices a foftening, by manners 
and decorum. 

There is a folly indeed (for I will not 
call it a vice) with which the ladies of 
this age are particularly charged: it is, 
that not only their airs and their dreſs, 
but even their faces, are French. I wiſh 
with all my heart that I could preſerve 
my integrity, and vindieate my fair 
country-women from this imputation; 
but I am ſorry to fay it, what by tra- 
velling abroad, and by French milliners,” 
mantua-makers, and hair-cutters, at 
home, our politeſt aſſemblies ſeem to be 
filled with forei But how will it 
aſtoniſh many of my readers to be told, 
that while they are extolling the days of 
good Queen Beſs, they are compliment- 
ing that very reign in which theſe ta. 
ſhions were originally introduced ! But 
becauſe in a matter of ſo much conſe- 
quence no man's bare word ſhould be 

taken, I ſhall make good my aſſertion 
by publiſhing an authenric letter, written 


by that ſubtile miniſter Sir William Cecil 


(afterwards Lord Burleigh) to Sir Henry 
Norris, Queen Elizabeth's ambaſſador at 
the court of France, Thus letter was 
originally | ny in the year ſixteen hun- 
dred and ſixty- three, among a collection 
of ſtate letters called Scrinia Ceciliana, 
or Myſteries of Goverument; and is as 
follows: | 


SIR, | 
DP HE queen's majeſty would fain have 
a taylor that had ſkill to make her 
apparel both after the French and Ita- 
lian manner: and ſhe thinketh that you 
might uſe ſome means to obtain ſome 
one ſuch there as ſerveth the queen, 


without mentioning any manner of re- 


queſt in the queen's majelty's name. 
Firit to cauſe my lady your wife to uſe 
ſome ſuch means to get one, as thereof 
knowledge might not come to the queen 
mother's ears, of whom the queen's mu- 
jeſty thinketh thus; that if the did un- 
derſtand that it were a matter wherein 
her majeſty might be pleafured, ſhe 


would offer tu ſend one to the queen s 


majeſty: nevertheleſs, if it cannot be fo 
obtained by this indirect means, then her 
majeſty would have you deviſe ſome other 
good means to obtain one that were ikii- 
tul. Yours in all truth, 

W. Ceci. 


T ſhall only obſerve upon this letter, 
(which I confeſs to be a matter-picce for 
fubtilty and contrivance) that if, by the 
introduction and increaſe of French fa- 


ſhions, our religion and government are 


alſo in time to be French, (which many 
worthy patriots and elderly gentlewomeu 
are in dreadful apprehenſion of) we 
ought no doubt to throw off all regard 
to the memory of Queen Elizabeth, and 


to lament that her miniſter was not im 


peached of high treaſon, for ailviiny 


and 4 ſo pernicious an at- 
n 


that Magna Charta of 


— * 


yo be 
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DIRVIT, ADIFICAT, MUTAT QUADRATA ROTUNDIS., Hon. 


T this ſeaſon of the year, when 
every man is raiſing his ſhare of 
duſt on the public roads, in order to 
fealt his lungs with freſh air, and his 
eyes with novelty, I am led to confider 
a modern character, ſcarce ever touched 
upon before, and which hitherto has ob- 
tained no other name from the public 
than the general one of an Improver. 
In former times, when the garden 
was made for fruit, the water for ſiſh, 
and the park for veniſon, the ſervants 
preſided in their ſeveral departments, and 


the lord of the manor and his gueſts ha} 
nothing to do but to fit down and cram 
themiclves with the products of each. 
But ſince the Genius of Taſte has thouglit 
fit to make this iſland his principal reſi- 
dence, and has taught us to enjoy the 
gifts of nature in a leſs ſenſual manner, 
the maſter of the place thinks it incum- 
bent on him to change the old ſyſtem, to 
take all under his ewn care, and to {ce 
that every thing be of his own doing. 
Alteration, therefore, muſt of neceſſity 
be the firſt great principle of an Im- 

Y 2 purer, 


refs, the 
dreſs, the old Engliſh Ruff and Fardin- 


prover, When he ſhews you a planta- 
tion, it is conſtantly prefaced witi— 
Here ſtood a wall. If he directs your 
Eve over an extent of lawn There, 
fays he, we were crouded up with 
* trees.” The lake, you are told, was 
the ſpot where ſtood the old ftables or 
the kitchen-garden; and the mount was 
formerly a horſe-pond. When you have 
heard this, you are next of all to 
know how every thing is to be altered 


fiil farther : for as the In him- 
ſelf never enjoys the nt ſtate of 
things, be labours to diſturb the ſatis- 


tactior. you exprefs, by telling you that 
on the mount is to be a building; that 
the water is to be altered in ſhape; fize, 
and level, and muſt have a caſcade and 


a bridge; that the largeſt trees in the 
plantation muſt be cut down, to givẽ 


air and ſunſhine to ſhrubs and flowers. 
In ſh-1t, the deſeription of what is to be, 
continues through the whole evening of 
your arrival; and when he has talked 
ou to ſleep, and it is evident that you can 

| a no longer, he compaſſionately diſ- 
miſſes you to reſt, knowing that late 
hours are incompatible with his deſigns 
upon ycu in the morning. Innocent of 
theſe deſigns, you enjoy the quiet of 
vour chamber, comforting yourſelf that 
you mult have ſeen and heard all, and 
that the bitterneſs of Improvement i: 
ever. Or if you are ſuſpicious of any 
remaining fatigue, and axe therefore 
—— with the proper remonſtrances 
and evaſions, they will avai! you nothing 
2gainſt an old practiſed Iniprover: for 
the inſtant you have breakfatled, he pro- 
ſes your taking a turn or two in the 
— tor a little freſh air; to 
which you readily aſſent; and, without 
imagining there can be any occaſion for 


ſtepping out of your fli » You ad- 
vis — him L, the — po = green, 
whexe à door in a ſunk fence unexpect- 
edly opens to the park. And here, as 
ke aſſures you the graſs zs ſhort, you are 
led througli all the pleaſures of uncon- 
nected variety, with this recommenda- 
tion, that it 1s but a little way from the 
Palladian portico to the Gothic tower; 
from the Lapland to the Chineſe houſ-; 
or tom the temple of Venus to the her- 
mitage. By this time you are inſenſibly 
_ enticed to a great diſtance from the houſe ; 
when ou a ſudden he ſhews you over the 
8 a number of labourers mend- 
ng the highway; and, fence 304 are got 
fe 7ar, wilhes you to go 3 little farther, 


brings you to a meal fatigued 
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rence. wept nd wat» of wa 
watch; in vain remonſtrate to him how 
late it is, or how rude it will be to make 
the ladies wait dinner: in vain do you 


| to 
bd ads probed ny to make his 
ge of the preſent opportunity; to 
leads you to every ditch that isem 
ick-kiln that is re-king for 
barn that is ti 
church, or to his farm that is to be made 
ruin for the fake of his proſpect; 
length he brings you fo late home, 


ing, 


ed to a ſpoiled dinner with a family out 
of humour. 
ime, when the 
veniſon with a 


you to _ number of tem - 

ramids, grottos, bridges, hermitages, 
_ towers, hot-houſes, '&c. &c. for 
day is too ſhort, and which 


and over- 
come with heat, denied the uſual re- 
freſhment of clean linen, and robbed of 
your appetite! 

Having now ſufficiently warned the 
Vilitor of what he is to guard againſt, it 
is but jult I ſhould giye ſome few hints 
for the ſervice of the Improver, whom 
I muſt always conſider (a little vanity 
excepted) as acting upon principles of 
benevolence, and from 2 debe ot giving 
pleaſure. It is this principle that blinds 
and miſleads his judgment, by ſuggeſt- 
ing to him that he ſhall find from the 


Viktor and others, who cume ty ſee bis 
works, returns of equal civility and 


good-humour. - But it will be n. 
, 0 


late X. 
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for him to reflect that theſe gentlemen do 
nat always bring with them that deſire 
to be pleaſed, which, by his own diſpo- 
fition, he is "> on 6 and 
which, one would think, ſhould be eſ- 
ſential to every part of pleaſure: for, (ex- 
cluſive of that natural inclination to cen - 
fare which fo generally attends all exer- 


_ cile of the judgment) on theſe occahons, 


every occurrence of the day will proba- 
bly adminiſter to the ſpleen of the critic. 
If the weather be too hot or too cold 
for him; if it be windy or ſhowery; it 
he has ill the night before; if he is 
hungry or ſick; if be is tired or fore; if 
he has loſt a bett upon the road; if he 
has quarrelled with his friend; if he has 
been rebuked by his wife; cr, in ſhort, 
if any thing has offended him, he is ſure 
to take his 1 in full, by finding 
fault with every thing that was deſgned 
tor his entertainment. In this diſpoſi- 
tion of mind, there is nothing ſaſe but 
the ſhady gravel walk, — the few 
you and nec reſting-places, which 
ds to the undiſguiſed farm, or the 
— — 
ou no 8 . ab ute iy 

— 5 the exiſtence of hermits, man- 
darines, and the whole heathen fyſtem 
of divinities. He diſputes the antiquity 
of your ruin, and nuineneſs of 
your hermitage: nay, he will deſcend 
to cavil at the bell with which the her- 
mit is ſuppoſed to ring himſeif to prayers. 
He is to cruel as to controvert your ſup- 
ition that the new-made water is a ri- 
ver, though he knows it mult have colt 
you an immenſe ſum, and that it covers 
the richeſt meadow-ground you are ma- 
ſter of. He leads the company to every 
ſunk fence which chuſe ſhould be 
unobſerved. If he ſuſprcts a building 
to be new - fronted, he finds out a private 
way to the decayed ſide of it; happy if 
de can 2 it to have _ a ſtable 
or a pig-ſtye. His report of your place, 
wel >. — left it, is exactly of * — 
with his behaviour while there. He 


either deſcribes it as a bog that will not 


bear a horſe, or a ſand that cannot pro- 
duce a blade of graſs. If he finds in 
reality neither bog nor barren fand, his 
wiſhes ſuppl his bekef, and he labours 
to perſuade himſelf and others that one 
of theſe defefts is the characteriſtic of 
your ſoil, but that you hate to be told of 
it, and always deny it. 

One cannot but admire his ingenuity 
in particular cafes, where it has been 
indged impoſſible to find a fault. If you 
lead him to a knowl of uncommon ver- 
dure, varied with the fortunate diſpoſi- 
tion of old oaks, commanding the moſt 
rural ſcenes, and, at a proper diſtance, 
the view of a large city, he ſhrugs up 
his ſhoulders, and felis you it wants wa- 


ter. If your principal object be a lake, 
he will ſtrain a point to report it green 


and ſtagnated; or elſe take the advantage 
of a thunder ſtorm to pronounce it white 
or yellow. If you have a ſtream, he la- 
ments the frequency of floods; if a tide- 
river, the ſmell of mud at low. water. 
He detefts your painted caſcades, miſ- 
conſti ues your 2 and puns 
2 2 mottos. ithin- doors, he 
oubts if your pictures are criginals 

and expreſſes his Fe. 4 that 
your ſtatues will bring the houſe down. 

As I wiſh moſt ſincerely to reconcile 
theſe gentlemen to each other, I ſhall 
recommend to the Improver the exam- 
ple of a particular friend of mine. It 
is ſaid in Mikon, that before the Angel 
diſcloſed to Adam the proſpect from the 
hill in Paradiſe, he 


—purged with euphraſy and rue 
His viſual nerve, for he had much to ſee : 


ſo this gentleman, (borrowing the hint 
from Milton, but preferring a madern 
opthalmic) upon the arrival of his Vi- 
ſitor, takes care to purge their vitual 
nerves with a ſathcievt quantity of 
Champaign; after which, he aſſures me, 
they never SEE a fault in his Improve- 
ments. 


Ne LXXVII. THURSDAY, JUNE 20, 1754. 


lucky circumſtances in life, from a very 
mean condition, arrived at the highett 
characler of gentility amongf# his neigh- 
bours, in a part of this iſland where 
fa:mers are almoſt the only, and with» 


TO MR, FITZ-ADAM. 


SIR 
Am the daughter (I will not ſay of 
a gentleman, but) of one who, by a 


conſtant attention to giv, and many 
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out di the proudeſt gentry. Being 
tolcrably handſome, and a favourite 
child, I was ſent very early to a country 
boarding-tchool; and was allowed to 
being trom it ſome tendencies to ejegance 
and politeneſs, rather exceeding thoſe 
that are generally acquired in fuch 
places; and which, for want of a better 
name, I ſnail call a kind of half-g.od- 
brrelivg. | | 
'Thns accompliſhed, you may ima- 
ine I hon had many admirers; but be- 
ing young and unexperiencerl, I pru- 
dently left the choice of the happy man 
to my father's deciſion; which choice, 
atter due cantion, hc wade: but thaugh 
encceiling notable himſelt, vet happening 
to en rage with an old gentleman more 
natalie, it is ſaid, and I believe with 
truth, that he was outwitted, In the 
hu!y eftate of matrimony F lived a few 
years, without any thing to reieve the 
dulneſs and inſipidity of a hutbind's 
converſation, but now and then a viiit 
from his relations, and a game at 
cards. | 
When my widowhood commenced, 
then opened the ſcene: and though mv 
jointure was net equal to the fortune my 
father had paid, yet having many good 
proſpects, the value of which I had learnt 
ro calculate with great accuracy, I re- 
folved to regulate my conduct accord- 
mgly. | | 
And now it was that I engage in the 
Ktrangelt project that ever entered a 
whimiical woman's head. It was this: 
to collect all the moſt haughty and in- 
folent forms that I had ever heard to 
have been practiſed in the rejection of 
vers; to enter thoſe forms in my 


pocket- book; to get them by heart, and 
to ule them occaſionally, as circum- 


ſtances might admit: arguing with my- 
ſelf, that I ſhould haſten the ſucceſſion 
of lovers in proportion to the number of 
pretenders I baffled and diſcarded. 
The firit who offered me his ad ire ſſes 
in my new fituation, was Mr. Twiik 
the mercer. He made his viſit in about 
two months after my huſband's deceaſe; 
and uren being ſhewn into my parlour, 
really turpriz: d me with to range and 


 Fidiculous a fipnre of a man, that it was 


not withour the utmoſt difficulty I was 
able to preſerve any compoſure of coun- 
renance. Pale, trembling, looking a- 
ſcance, and ont of breath, he muttered 
over ſomething m broken words and 
kalf-lenterces, about cruel Gelay ies 


* decencies— boldneſs — and,” at laft, 
* his ambition of being admitted my 
* moſt humble ſervant.” Fixing 

eves full upon him, I anſwered, That 
I was verv forry he ſhould come at fo 


unſeatonable a time; for that T had no 


thoughts of parting with my footman; 
but if he ſhould be out of place when I 


Jad a vacaney, and would call again, I 
might perhaps prefer him to my ſervice. 


The poor man, unable to bear fuch a 
ſhock, fell into the moſt violent diſtor- 
tions of face, and left me, with precipi- 
tation, to eu my triumph alone. 

The next who honoured me with an 


application of the ſune kind, but with- - 


out the fame diſmal and rueful grimaces, 


was Mr. Frankly, an under officer in 


Ins majcſty's cultoms. He approached 
m2 with a pretty good air, and with an 
ety unconſtrained utterance declared, 
That he had long been charmed with 
the agrrenbleneſs of my perſon and be- 
haviovry that they had made the deepeſt 
impreſſions on his heart; and that he did 
not deſpair of finding in my fair boſom 
ſomething ſuſceptible of the ſame tender 
and elegart ſentiments. Piqued and 
amazed at the confidence of the man, 
my memory and preſence of mind had 
almoſt failed me; but recovering in 
an inftant, I made him a curteſy, and 
afſured him, That, though he knew it 
not, I was really the miſtreſs of that 
houſe: but that my maid Mary was in 
the kitchen, who would no doubt be 
highly pleated with fo fine a ſpeech, 
which I hoped he had got bv heart, and 
would be 3s capable of repeating to his 
miſtreis as he had been to me. I looked 
to ſce if my gentleman vas not ſinking 
into the floor; but, to. ay utter confu- 
non, he made me a low bow, and with 
a mott ſignificant glance proteſted, 
That he was become perfectly ſenſible 
of his miſtake, and that his next viſit 
ſhould be to my maid; for that it was 


impoſſible for Mrs. Mary to return an 


antwer to any thing he might tay to her, 
ſo utterly deſtitute of good fenfe and 
good manners. As foon as he was gore, 
I had recourſe to my pecket-book, 
croſled out my two firtt comman-places, 
and wrote in the margin—* N. B. Too 
much alike, and not to uſt either of 
them again on any account whatſc- 
© ever.” 

My third inamorato was Mr. Smart, 
a voung attorney, very ſpruce and very 
much à coxcomb. 


neigh- 


As ke lived in the 


* © LL. "RY * Pr" _ 
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dr Scarfe, the miniſter of the 
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neighbourhood, we had a flight ac- 
quaintance. One evening he came to 
my houſe, ſtaid ſupper; and, after 
drinking a glaſs or two of wine, began 
a rhaplody of nonſenſe about flames, 
darts, killing eyes, wounds, and death. 
It is enough that I was able to compre- 
hend his meaning; and therefore, purting 
on an air of ſeriouſneſs and concern, I al- 
fared him, That I was moſt prodigiouſly 
forry to ſee him ſo fluſtered; I ſuppoſed 
that he had bcen drinking betore he 
came to my houſe; for otherwile it was 
impoſſible he ſhould he diſguiſed to tuch 
a degree. I hoped it was only an acci- 
dental thing, and that he would take 
care not to contract habits ſo extremely 


prejudicial to his character and com 


plexion. He looked fo tame and tooh, 
that for the life of me I could nat for- 
bear purſuing my blow; and therefore, 
ordering my ſervant to light him home, 
I recommended ftrongly to him to clear 
his ſtomach with a quart or two of 
warm water before he went to reſt: and 
in the morning I ſent a card with com- 
pliments and enquiries after his health; 
hoping he was as well as could be ex- 
— after his laſt night's irregularĩty. 
He kept my man two hours, and then 
returned me the following anſwer, fairly 
engroſſed upon a clean queen of hearts 


R. Smart's compliments to Mrs. 

G——, 2nd thanks for her kind 
meſſage. He ſhall not contend that he 
is in bis ſober wits: no, he is proud to 
own himſelf drunk with the large 
draughts of love he has drawn from her 
bright eyes. | |, 


This I thought was pretty enough; I 
therefore put the card between the pro- 
per pages in my book; and, under the 
common- place to which it related, 
wrote“ Memorandum, a good thing, 
* and may do again with a little va- 
© riation.” Ne 

My fourth humble ſervant was Doc- 
pariſh. He 
was really a good fort of a gentleman; 
and, to ſay the truth, I had for a long 
time played my artillery directly at him, 
as I imagined, without ſucceſs, but not 
without a moſt vexatious chagrin at his 
ſeeming inſenfibility. However, when 
I lealt expected any ſuch thing, I per- 
ceiwed I had conquered his ſtubborn 
deart: and then I reſolved to take fume 
revenge for the trouble it had coſt me. 


good night.” 
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His advice and aſſiſtance, which were 
uſeful to me in the management of my 
affairs, gave him a claim to a more fre- 
quent and familiar reception than 1 
vouchſated to any other male viſitant. 
One day, upon my thanking him in ei- 
vil terms fur a conſiderable ſervice he 


had done me, he haſtily interrupted me 


with—* Madam, you are too obliging; I 
beg you to ſay nothing more upon the 
fubzeR; "tis I am the ind bted perſon; 
inclebted for the favour of your eſteem 
and confidence. I wiſh I could merit 
them: to be able to give von the leaſt 
latisfaction, is the highett pleature of 
my life. You know in what manner 
I have tranſacted thefe little matters; 
put my zeal and ſincerity to a nobler 
teſt: allow me not caſual but conti- 
nual occaſions of expreſſing, in a tender 
way, my regard to your intereſts, my 
affection to your perſon, which is 
dearer to me than all the intereſt upon 
earth.'—* Why, now, doctor, fays 1, 
what IT have long dreaded, is, I find, 
© come to paſs. I have often deſired 
* you to uſe more exerciſe, and not to 
© {it perpetually poring upon books. 
© The intenſeneſs of your ſtudies has im- 
* paired your underſtanding; and all 
© that I can do at preſent is to adviſe you 
© to go directly home, and take a little 
* ſomething for your head. If you neg- 
© let your diſorder, you will ſoon be 
© ſfabjet to more violent ravings. 
Madam, he replied, I fee you are 
© ditpoſed to make merry with my pain: 
© I did not expect fuch treatment at 
© your hands; but I heartily wiſh you a 
The deliberation with 
which he {poke, fully convinced me that 
I had Joſt both a lover and a friend, and 
the reflection on my folly filled me with 
ſhame. However, I cancealed it as well 
as I could, and wrote in my pocket- 
book, under this common- place N. B. 
Not to be repeated.” - 

It would make a hiſtory, Mr. Fitz 
Adam, inſtead of a letter, to relate all 
my atchievements in this way. In ſhort, 
my character became, in time, fo extra- 
ordinary and formidable, that I remem- 
ber to have ſeen but three lovers in the 
laſt ſeven years, and two of the thuee 
were gentlemen from Ireland. 

It is owing to this timidity in the 
men, that I trouble you with this letter, 
and defire it's publication. They have 
no doubt imagined from my Þchaviour 
that I have made a vo againſ marriage: 
but 
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but whatever my intentions may be, I 
can aſſure them I have made no ſuch 
vow ; and if any gentleman under forty 
hut I am not advertiſing for a 
huſband neither; yet, for tear you ſhould 
think fo, it is high time to take my leave, 
by lubſcribing mytelf, Sir, your moit 
bumble ſervant, 


A.G. 


T have complied with this lady's re- 
queſt in publithing her letter; and ſhall 
recommend to her peruſal the following 
long, which I received a few days ago 
from an unknown correſpondent. 


SONG. 


I. 
\ Nymph there lives, whom many a ſwain 
'* Has ſigh d for oft, but figh'd in vain, 
And borne the inſults and diſdain 
Of preud but handſome Mot L v. 
Around her throng d the wits and beaus, 
With enges, compliments, and bows, 
And dreſ, and oaths, and lies, and vows, 
And ftrove for lovely Mouty. 


II. 
The charms that declet this fav'rite maid, 
In verſe and proſe were ſung and faid: 
(For wits will write, and beaus may read) 
O happy, happy MoLLy! 
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But ſee triumphant bezuty's pride! 
In vain was wit and nonſenſe try'd; 
Beaus, fops, nay, flatterers, were deny d 
By haughty, haughty Mor. 
III. 
Too long coquetted the vain fair: 
Time, that ev'n beauty ſcorns to ſpare, 
Stole o'er the eyes, the cheeks, the hair, 
Of filly, heedleſs Mot t v. 
Paint, powder, patches, are apply'd— 
No arts the ſad difgrace can hide: 
The tops forſake, the wits deride 
Their once-lov'd, charming Mot Lv. 
IV. 
Unheeded now at ball or play, 
She hates the pretty, blames the gay 
Ah! who one tender thing will ſay 
To poor deſerted Mott v? 
Vet ſtill the ling'ring haunts the ſcene, 
Where once the acted beauty's queen, 
And every fimple heart had been 
The flave of tyrant Mot L v. 


V. 

At length, with fruitleſs hope worn out, 
She quits the giddy youthful rout, 
And turns ſo monftrouſly devour, 

No faint was e er like Mot T v. 
Yet while this ſolemn garb ſhe wears, 
Each world by turns employs her cares; 
And ſlander, ſermons, cards, and prayers, 

Div. de ſtill wretched Mor L v. | 
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INVENTIO SIMILIUM FACILIS ERIT, ST QUIS SIBY OMNES RES ANIMATAS ET 


IS ANIMATAS 


FREQUENTER ANTE OCULOS POTEST PONERE; EBT EX HIS 


ALTQUAM VENART SIMILITUDINEM, QUA AUT ORNABE, AUT DOCERE, AUT 


AFERTIUREM REM FACERE POSSGLT, 


TO MR, FITZ-ADAM. 

91, ; 

Am of opinion that a very pl 

I muted of tee mis be 
drawn from the affinity which the more 
liberal arts and ſciences have to manners 
and behaviour. The following pre- 
cepts, which are equally E 
dirett the young painter s hand, and 
the young lady's onduct, contain an 


imperfect ſpecimen of the method I am 


propoſing; and which I am induced to 
ccmmunicate to Mr. Fitz-Adam, be- 
cauſe I am aſſured that fine arts, good 
manners, and the fair-ſex, are, and 


ought to be, the principal care of the 
World 


It is impoſſible to arrive at any emi- 


wards pertection, yet it is to be obſerv - 


Cic zo. 


nent degree of excellence either in paint- 
ing or behaviour, without a long courſe 
of diſcipline in the ſchool of imitation. 
The character of a valuable original can 
never be procured without condeſcend- 
ing firſt of all to the humble employ- 
ment of the copyiſt. The carte blanche 
of a youthful mind will be as imperfectly 
adorned by the firſt rudiments of po- 
liteneſs, as a icholar's leffon- book by 
the firit principles of deſign : but care 
and practice may ſoon correct the auk- 
wardueſs of a firſt attempt; and it may 
be the pupil's fault, if every new day, 
as well as every new leaf, does not pro- 
duce ſome proof of amendment. But 
however ſimilar the mind and hand may 
be with regard to their advances to- 


ed, 


THE 


A, that the 2:compliſhments of the one 
are much more requiſite and important 
than thoſe of the other, and that an ir- 
regular action is not ſo eauly reformed 
as a negligent ſtroke. 

To reſolve the whole of beauty into a 
fine complexion, a juſt ſymmetry of 
ſhape, and a nice regularity of features, 
is altogether as abſurd as it would be to 
reduce all the qualifications for good 
painting to a manual {kill of mixing 
colours for the pallet, and ſketching out 

the contours of ſingle portraits. There 
nuſt be a certain gracefulneſs and uni- 
formity in every part of a lidy's cha- 
racter to make her appear amiable to a 
man of diſcernment ; juſt as a conſiſtent 
defign and a proper combination of 
figures in a hiſtory-piece can alone re- 
commend the painter to a critical ob 
lerver. OR 


coquet are analogous to a timid exat- 
neſs and a diſſolute licentiouſneſs of ſtile 
in painting. A degree of freedom, far 
beyond a chearful affability, ſhall in 
ſome ladies be attended with ny a 
ſtriking charm; and affe& one, like 
Paulo's daring ſtroke, with warmer and 
more animace. ſentiments than could 
have been excited by the cold and ſpirit- 
leſs efforts of a deliberate regularity. 
There are others, in whom a delicate 
reſerve, bordering almoſt on the con- 
fines of a prudiſh ſhyneſs, ſhall appear 
extremely engaging to men of a nicer 
turn, and eafily captivate all ſuch fan- 
cies as are delighted with the chaſtiſed 
refinement of a Corregio's pencil. Nor 
do we want a third fort of la lies, who 
are endowed with an admirable talent 
far gaining themſelves admirers by an 
odd affectation of capricious levities, 
and a whimkfical ſingularity of carriage: 
I know ſeveral who can give as happy 
proofs of their rtneſs in this fan- 
taſtie art, as ever Le Piper could of his 
excellence for groteſque repreſentations, 
and who are qualified to trifle with as 
much ſucceſs as that artiſt has been 
known to do with a piece of charcoal 
upon a wall, But it is to be obſerve, 
that theſe privileges are only ſuited to 
peculiar characters, and can never pro- 
duce any good effect, unleſs they derive 
their power from ſome inbred gift, and 
flow dire&ly from the genuine ſource of 
nature. | OO. 

There may be as great a variety in 
the modes of right behaviour as in tac 
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The extravagances of the prude and 
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ſtiles of good painting. Many pictures 
may be worthy of admiration befi-les 
that: of the moſt celebrated matters ; 
and many a lady may deſerve to be 
claſſad amongſt the lovely, the polite 
and accompliſhed, though ſhe be not a 
perfect Lady . It is not requiſite 
for us to ſhew a general diſregard to the 
examples of others, in order to be di- 
ſtinguiſhed for ſomething peculiar to 
ourſelves; all we are to be cautione:{ 
againſt, is a ridiculous imitation of 
ſuch as are either inconſiſtent with our 
genius, or above the reach of our capa» 
cities. 

The propriety of attitude and drapery 
depends fo much on characters, cir - 
cumftanc:s, and defigns, that they can- 
not well be reduced to any fixed and de- 
terminate regulations. There is no one, 
I believe, but will readily allow that the 
airs and movements of an Italian dancer 
on the theatre, muſt appear almoſt as 


unbecoming in an Englith lady dancing 


at a ball, as the picture of a Venus in the 
antic poſture of a Mercury. Yet there 
can be no more danger in a lady's mak - 
ing too free a uſe af her limbs, while 
ſhe keeps clear of al! hoydening and af- 
fected geſtures, than there is of a paint - 
er's having too great 2 knowledge of 
anatomy, fo long as it is only male a 
ſecret guide to him in his deſigns. Nur 
can either be remarkably faulty in point 
of drapery, provided they do but pay a 
due regard to ſhape, quality, and cuſ- 
tom. 

There is fo ſtrict an agreement be- 


tween the diſcloſing art in dreſs, and 


the carnation art in painting, that I be- 
lieve it would be difficuit to find out a 
fault or excellence in the one, that 
could not be paralleled with ſome cor- 
reſponding beauty or defect in the 


other. 


There is no wonax where there's no xz 
SERVE, 

And "tis on PLENTY your poor lovers 
STARVE, 


ſays the witty and ingenious Dr. Young: 
and it is very well known by all good 
critics and proficients in painting, that 
an uncommon ſhare of ſkill and judg- 
ment is requiſite for the production of 
every part of the naked. Nor is it hard 
to aſſign a reaſon why it ſhouid be fe ; 
for if it be not extremely detic4t te- 


ture and compiex o 


appear G:iputiin,. ». 
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tremely modeſt in poſture ard deſign, it 
muſt needs be thought indecent: where- 
as the moſt imperfe& concealment, a 
covering even thinner than the thinneſt 
gauze, will not only be ſufficient to re- 


lieve the offended eye, but will likewiſe 


enable the ſancy to improve into beauty 
every thing it hides. As the propriety 
of dreſs is ſo much more dependent on 
faſhion than nature, I am cautious of 
affirming that a woman ought always to 
be mittreſs of a pretty face, before ſhe 
has the confidence to appear in public 
with a bare boſom. But allowing that, 
under the ſanction of faſhion, ſhe may 
diſplay ſo diſtinguiſhing a characteriſtic 
of her ſex, without danger of incurring 
an immodeſt reputation; yet ſhe cannot 
poſſibly do it without fortciting all pre- 
tenſions to diſcretion : for as ſhe cannot 
be ignorant how the _ of a new 
gown decreaſes with the frequency of 
It's appearance, the ought always to 
know how little value the men place in 
a privilege of ſurveying ever fo = 
an object in itſelf, if it be conſtantly 
expoled to the familiar gaze of the mul- 
titude. n 

any thing that is held too appa- 
— Sr A the eſtimation of he 
proprietor : and I am well ſatisfied that 
a lady cannot take a worle method of 
gaining particular admirers, than by 
making general treats. If your fair 
readers, Mr. Fitz- Adam, will take my 
word for it, I can aſſure them'that the 
men are ten times more affected with an 
accidental momentary glance, than with 


It is not natural fer us to re- 
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a deſigned expoſure for a whole hour 
together. 
Upon the whole; as Mr. Pope has 

ſhewn us that he could collect hints 
enough for the compoſition of an inge- 
nious treatiſe, even from one firgle frag- 
ment in the literary lining of a band. 
box; and as Leonardo da Vinci has oh- 
ſerved that the ſpots on an old mouldy 
wall, forming a confuſed reſ-mblance 
of different objects, may be ſufficient to 
ſupply an improving fancy with a fine 
aſſemblage of the moſt perfe& images ; 
fo it 15 to be hoped that the World may 
in the ſame manner be able to collect a 

reat deal of inſtruction from thete ran- 
; and undigeſted refle&tons of it's 
fincere admirer, and molt humble ſer- 
vant, | | 
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P. S. It may not be improper to tell 
you, that I have been ſome time engag- 
ed in drawing up a ſyſtem of rules for 
the ladies dreſs, in order to determine 
how far perſonal beauty, as the work 
of nature, is capable of being improved 
by the aſſiſtance of art. In theie rules 
I ſhall endeavour to fix the proper 
ſtandards of decorum, and to c reum- 
ſcribe the authority of faſhion within 
the reaſonable limitations of modeſty 
and diſcretion: and as this attempt is 
principally calculated to reform the pre- 
ſent nakedneſs of the ladies, I intend to 
publiſh it under the title of Canons 
« for the Toilet.” | 
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TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 
SIR 


oO cannot do a greater ſervice to 
the world, than by promoting 
the real happineſs of the beſt part of it, 
the fair ſex; for whoſe ſake I beg you 
will publiſh the following animac«lver- 
ſions upon an error in education, which 
the good ſenſe of the preſent age, with 
all it's attachments to nature, has not 
totally eradicated. The error I mean 
is putting Romances into the hands of 
young ladies; which being a fort of 
writing that abounds in characters no 
where to be found, can, at beit, be but 


a uſeleſs employment, even ſuppoſing 


the readers of them to have neither reliſh 
nor underſtanding tor ſuperior concerns. 
But as this is by no means the caſe, and 
as the happineſs of mankind is deeply 
intereſted in the ſentiments and condu&t 
of the ladies, why do we con:ribute to 
the filling their heads with fancies, 
which render them incapable either of 
enjoying or communicating that happi- 
neſs? Why do we ſuffer thoſe hearts, 
which ought to be appropriated to the 
various affections of ſocial life, to be 
alienated by the mere creatures of the 
imagination? In ſhort, why do we ſuf- 
fer thole who were born for the purpoſe 
of living in ſociety with men — 

to 
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to be bred up in daily expeRtation of 


living eat of it with ſuch men as never 
have exiſted? Believe me, Mr. Fitz- 
Adam, (as much the age of nature as 
this is thought to be) I know ſeveral 
unmarried ladies, who in all probability 
had been long ago good wives and good 
mothers, if their imaginations had not 
been early perverted with the chimerical 
ideas of romantic love, and themſelves 
cheated out of the Charities, (as Milton 
calls them) and all the real bleſſings of 
thoſe relations, by the hopes of that 
ideal happineſs, which is no where to 
be found but in Romances. 

It is a principle with ſuch ladies, that 
it matters not if the qualities they aſcribe 
to the heroes n 
imagi : upon which prineiple, a 
2 as well be ff dw as his 
maſter; for nothing, it ſeems, is neceſ- 
ſary to dub him tuch, but the magic 
power of a lady's fancy, which creates 
chimeras mnch faſter than nature can 

uce realities. 

Surely, Mr. Fitz-Adam, this doc- 
trine of ideal happineſs is calculated for 
the meridian of Bedlam, and ought 
never to be received beyond the limits 
of Moorfields. For if we ſhould admit 
that the monarch in his cell is as happy 
as the monarch on his throne, while 
both their objects are ambition ; yet the 
happineſs of ſociety muſt d only on 
the reaſonableneſs of individuals. A 
father is by this pernicious doctrine fre- 
quently robbed of the comfort he ex- 


in his child; a daughter is de- 


prived of the protection and ſupport ſhe 
might otherwiſe have claimed from her 
father; and ſociety is interrupted in 
forming it's general ſyſtem of happineſs, 
which thoſe relations ſhould contribute 
to eſtabliſh. 

Theſe, Mr. Fitz- Adam, are almoſt 
the neceſſary conſequences of reading 
Romances: and as human nature is apt 
to be more influenced by example than 
precept, I ſhall beg leave to enforce the 
truth of what I have advanced by the 
following hiſtory. | 

Clarinda was the only child of a 
wealthy merchant, who placed all his 
happineſs in the expectations of her me- 
rit and the rewards of it. Nature had 
encouraged him in that expeRtation, by 
giving her a very liberal portion of her 

vours ; and he determined to improve 
it by every means which the fondneſs of 
2 parent could ſuggeſt to him. But, 
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unfortunately for Clarinda, her father's 


good intentions were not guided by a 
judgment equally good : for it happened 
to her, as it too often does in the edu- 
cation of young women, that his endea- 
vours were rather directed to grace her 


» perſon than to adorn her mind; and 


whatever qualificatians he might wiſh 
the latter to poſſeſs, he ſeemed ſolicitous 
only of ſuch as might recommend the 
former. Dreſs, dancing, and muſic, 
were the whole of her accompliſhments; 
and they fo immoterately ſoftened the 
natural effeminacy of her mind, that ſhe 
contracted an averſion to every kind of 
reading which did not repreſent the ſame 
ſoftneſs of manners. Every hour which 


was not appropriated to one of theſe ac- 


compliſhments, was fpent in the en- 
ſnaring practice of reading Novels and 
Romances ; of which Clelia was her fa- 
vourite, and the hero of it continually 
in her head. | 

Whilſt Clarinda was thus accom- 
pliſhing herſelf, the father was ſtudying- 
to reward the merits of his daughter 
with a huſtand ſuitable to her rank and 
fortune. Nor was he unſucceſsful in 
his care: for Theodore, the fon of a 
— gentleman in the country. 
was choſen for this honour. But thougit 
all -_ _ — declared him to be 
worthy of it, unhappily for Clari 
ſhe alone thought —— for, — 
withſtanding he loved her with a ſince- 
ry hardly to be equalled, yet, as he did 
not approach her in heroics, nor firtt 
break his paſſion to her in ſhady groves, 
he was not the hero ſhe expected; he 
neither bowed gracefully, moved ma- 
jeſtically, nor ſighed pathetically enoug'1 
to charm a heart which doated on ro- 
mantic grima-e: in ſhort, he was not 
the hero whic'; Clelia had impreſſed on 
Ciarinda's imagination. But, what was 
{till more un:ortunate, Theodore's ya- 
let de chambre was compleatly fo. 
That happy hero was a Frenchman, who, 
to an imagination little leſs romantic 
than Clarinda's, had added all the fan- 
taſtic levity of his country; which hap- 
pening firlt to diſcover itſelf in thoſe 
very ſhades where ſhe uſed to meditate 
on the hero of Clelia, fo captivated her 
heart with Monſieur Antoine the valet, 
that her imagination inſtantly annihi- 
lated every circumſtance of his rank 
and fortune, and added every enchant- 


ing accompliſhment to his mind and 
perſon. 
22 There 
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There is no reſiſting the impetnofity 
of romantic love. Like enthuſiaſm, it 
breaks through ail the reſtraints of na- 
ture and cuttom; and enables, as well 
as animates it's votaries, to execute all 
1's extravagant ſuggi tions. A paſſion 
of this ſublime original could have none 
_ of thoſe dificulties in diſcovering itſelf 
to it's ſudiect, which re ant to oppoſe 
the raſh wills of vulgar mortais ; and 
t..*refore it was not long before Clarinda 
gave Antonio (for fo the choſe to ſof:en 
the unharmonious name of Antoine) to 
ur derſtand, that love, like death, le- 
velled all diſtinctions ot birch and for- 
tune, and introduced the loweit and 
higheſt into Elyſium together. 

Antonio, who had been almoſt as 
couverſant with Romances as Clarin da, 
rectived the firſt intimations of the Jacty's 
paſlion for him with a trantport that had 
lels {urprize than joy in it; and from 
the firtt diſcovery of it, there are an 
inter courſe between them which entiree 
Ly defeated the pretenſions of Theodore, 
and cunfirmed Clarinda's paſſion for his 
valet. 

But as much a hero as Antonio ap- 
peared to be both to Clarinda and him- 
{elf during the firſt part of this tender 
intercourſe, in the progreſs of it he diſ- 
covered that he wanted one principal in- 
gredient in the compoſition of that ideal 
character: he had nor courage encugh 
to be a martyr. For though he doated 
on Clarinda's perſon, whiltt her fortune 
was annexed to it, yet he ccu:d not 


bring himſelf to ſtarve with an angel; 
and this he ſoon perceived muſt be h.. 
fate, if he poſſeſſed the one without the 
other. Such a diſappointment from 
hero to a Dido, or to any woman who 
expected a natural gratification of her 
paſſion, would have excited reſentment 
and averſion. This would have keen 
nature, which romantic love has no 
knowledge of: it never changes any ot 
thoſe ideas with which it firſt captivates 
a fantaſtic heart; therefore Clarinda, 
though ſhe moſt pathetically lamented 
her difappointment in Antonio, yet 
charged it all upon her ſtars, and ac- 
cuſed only them and the gods of cruelty. 
Her father at the ſame time declared his 
reſolution to diſinherit her, if ſhe per- 
ſiſted in her folly: and the more - 
tually to prevent it, he bribed Antonio 
to leave England; which ſo enflamed 
Clarinda's paſſion, (who conſidered him 
as baniſhed on her account) that ſhe 
made a folemn vow never to marry any 
other man. 

To conchnde ; the conſequence of this 
vow was, that the father ſettied an an- 


nuity on his daughter, and entailed his 


eſtate on his next kindred. This an- 
ruity ſhe ſtill lives to enjoy; and in the 
fifty-fikth year of her age prefers the 
vihonary happineſs of reading Clelia, 
and thinking on her Antonio, to the real 
bleſſings of thoic focial relations, which 
in ali probability ſhe had enjoyed throug]: 
life, it ſhe had never been a reader ot 
Romances. I am, &c. 
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TO MR. TiTZ-ADAN. 

278, 

HE OM the indulgence you have fo 

often ſhewn to the productions 
c f-male correſpondents, I am encon- 
raged to hope that youu will not refute 
tus epiitie.2 place in your paper. 

You muit know, Sir, that with a 
toierable perſon, a very god fortune, 
and lovers in abundlance, I have a par- 
ticular humour to live and die a maid. 
This way of thinking, I proteft, does 
net ariſe from ditappointed love; but, 
cn the contrary, from my never having 
ſcen any ene man who has been poſſeiled 


of thoſe accompliſhments which I think 
rec. ary for a huſband. 

You will imagine, perhaps, that I 
hardly know my elf what fort of a man 
I would have; but, to convince you of 


the contrary, I am going to give you a 


deſcription of one, whom, notwith- 
ſtanding my preſent humour, I would 
willingly marry, and reward with a 
fortune of ten thouſand pounds. Such 
a declaration as this, while there are ſo 
many fortune-hunters, witty ſparks, 
pretty fellows, and grave widowers, 
about town, will undoubtedly ftrike 
ſome hundreds with a flattering hope 


that Lam eaſily to be carried off; but, to 


ſilen ce 


Fence their pretenſons all at once, 
here follows the deſcription of the only 
man in the world that I will conſent to 
marry; and whom I ſhall beg leave to 
iutule— 


THE MAI D's HUSBAND. 


Notwithſtanding it is a ſatal maxim 
among women, To pleaſe the eye, though 
they torment the heart; yet I am fo far 
an advocate for pleaſing the eye, that 
the man I have an idea of muſt have a 
perſon graceful and engaging. The 
features of his face mutt be regular; 
and, though regular, agrecable z which 
as yet I hardly remember to have ſeen, 
having generally obſerved, that where 
Nature is moſt exact, ſhe is leaſt engag- 
ing. His eyes muſt be lively, ſpark- 
ling, and affecting; and over the whole 

face there muſt be a clear complexion, 

health, chearfulneſs, and ſenſibility. 
His ſtature muſt be inclining to the tall; 
his motion eaſy and genteel ; free from 
the ſhort pert trip of the affected beau, 
or the haughty tragic ſtep of the moſt 
tolemn fop. His behaviour ſerious, 
but na ; neither too open, nor too 
reſerved. His look, his laugh, bis 
ſpeech, and his whole manner, muſt be 
zuſt without affectation, and free with- 
out levity. 

Thus much for his perſon. I now 
come to the endowments of his mind; 
without which, „beauty, and 

eeableneſs, will avail him nothing. 
His genius muſt be fanciful; his know - 
ledge extenfive. Men, as well as books, 
mult have been his ſtudy. Learning, 
freedom, and gallantry, muit be ſo 
!2nded in him, as to make him always 
the improving friend, the gay compa- 
nion, and the entertaining lover. In 
converſation he muſt fay nothing with 
ttudy, nor yet any thing at random. 
Eis thoughts muſt flow from him na- 
turally, yet not without that delicacy of 
expreſhgn which is neceſſary to give 
them a genteel turn. To the talents of 
his mind let me add (it I may be al- 
lowed the distinction) the qualities of 
his foul. He muſt be generous without 
igality; humane withcut weaknels; 

juſt without ſeverity; and fond without 
folly. To his wife he mult be endear- 
ing; to his children affectionate; to his 


friends warm; and to mankind bene 


volent. Nature and Reaſon muſt join 
their powers, and to the openneſs of the 
heart add the virtue of excunomy ; mak - 


/ 
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ing him eareful without avarice, and 
giving him a kind of unconcernednefs 
wi:hout negligence. With love he muſt 
have reſpect; and by a continued com- 

liance always win upon the inclination. 

2 muſt take care to retain his conqueſt 
by the means he gained it, and eternally 
look and fpeak with the fame deſires 
and affectious, though with greater free- 
dom. 

It has been obſerved by experienced 

le, that the ſoul contracts a ſort of 
blindneſs by Iving; but the man I am 
2 of mult derive his ſentiments 
rom reaſon ; and the paſſion, which in 
others is looked on as the mark of fol- 
ly, be in him the true effect of judg- 
ment. 

To theſe qualities I muſt add that 
charm which is to be conſidered before 
all the reſt, though hard to be met with 
in this libertine age, Religion. He muſt 
be devout without ſuperſtition, and pi- 
ous without melancholy : far from that 
in firmity which makes men uncharitable 
bigots, infuſing into their hearts a mo- 
reſe contempt of the world, and an an- 
tipathy to the pleaſures of it. He muſt 
not be ſuch a lover of fociety as to mix 
with the afſemblics of knaves and block- - 
heads, nor yet of an opinion that he 
ought to retire from mankind to ſeek 
Go» in the horror of ſolitude : on the 
contrary, he muſt think that the Ar- 
MIGHTY is to be found amongſt men, 
where his gocdneſs is moſt active, 
and his providence moſt employed. 
Tere it is that Religion muſt enlighten, 
and reaſon regulate his conduct, both 
in the cares ct talyation, and the duties 
c life. | 

With fuch a man, 2 woman muſt 
enjoy thote pleaſures in marriage which 
none but fools would ridicule. Her 
huſband would be always the fame, and 
always pleaſing. Other wives are glad 
it they can now and then find with their 
huibands one agreeable hour; but with 
this 2 diſagrecable minute will be im- 
polllble. On whatever occaſions we 
ſouid fee or tpeak to each other, it muſt 


be with mutual pleaſure, and aſſured 


ſatistaction. | 
Now, Mr. Fitz-Adam, let your 
dretling, tcribbling, haudſome young 
fellows, whether of the Temple, of the 
Univerſity, of the Army, or of the City, 
whe would be glad of a woman of five- 
and twenty, not diſagreeable in her 
perlen, and with ten thouſand pounds 
| i 
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in her pocket, read this charafter ; and 
if any one of them will aſſert and prove 
it to belong to himſelf, my heart, hand, 
and fortune, are entirely at his ſervice. 
But 1 believe, Sir, that inſtead of a 
man, I have been deſcribing a monſter 
of the imagination; a thing that neither 
Is, was, nor ever will be: I am there- 
| fore reſigned to my condition; and can 
think, withont repining, of dying a 
maid, (and I hope an old ons) fince I 
am not to expect a huſhand to the wiſhes 
of, Sir, vour humble fervant, reader, 
and corre{pondent, 

A. B. 


Though I doubt not but my fair 


correſpondent is thoroughly deſerv- 
ing of the huſband ſhe knows fo well 


how to deſcribe, yet I could have wiſh- 
el, for her own lake, as well as for the 
fke of ſome happy man, that ſhe had 
added a qualifying poit{cript to her let- 
ter, ſignifying that ſhe was willing to 
make fore little abatement in her de- 
mans. When gentlemen build houſes, 
it is uſual with them either to give up 
conveniency for a proſpect, or proſpect 
for conveniency. In this manner ſhould 
a lady act in the choice of a huſband : 
if ſhe ſets her heart upon a Face, ſhe 
ſhould have no diſlike to a coxcomb; or 
if ſhe falls in love with a Mind, a ſloven 
ſhould appear charming ; for the odds 
are againſt her, that the handſome man 
is the one, and the man of knowledge 
the other. 

Excluſive of myſelf, I know of no 
ſuch character as tie lady has deſcribed: 
nor dare I fay a word of my own per- 
fon and accompliſhments, being unfor- 
tunately near ſeventy, and a married 
man. It has alſo been hinted to me, 


(for I ſcorn to deceive any body) that 
I have 3 ſmall Rovp in me gait, and that 
I am not quite {© well bred upon all 
occaſions as a young lady might expect 
me to he. 

Ian atfo cautious of recommendin 
any of thoſe gentlemen who are daily 
advertiſing for wives in the public pa- 
pers: for whether it be owing to their 
extreme modeſty, or whether they have 
really no other accompliſhments than 
they uſually (et forth to the world, their 
deſcriptions of themſelves amount to no 
more, than that they are tall, well made, 
and very agreeable; that they have 
healthy conſtitutions, have had liberal 
educations, and are of ſober morals. 
Zut as thele defcriptions are by no means 
particular enough, I cannot be certain 
that the publiſhers of them will anſwer 
exactly the idea of the Maid's Huſ- 
band. Beſides, I have lately received 
letters from particular ladies, who, ei- 
ther as principals or friends, have ex- 


amined theſe gentlemen; which letters 


aſſure me that they do not at all come 
up to the idea given of themſelves, ever 
in their own modeſt advertiſements. 

But before I take leave of my inge · 
nious correſpondent, I promiſe her to 
give notic2 m this paper of the firlt 
Maid's Huſband that falls within my 
knowledge; and if ſhe pleaſes to ſignify 
where and when ſhe will be waited on 
by any ſuch gentleman, her commands 
ſhall be executed with the niceſt pun&u- 
ality. © Or,” as it is very conſiderately 
expreſſed in an advertiſement now before 
me, if the lady does not chuſe to ap- 
« pear perſonally for the firſt time, may 
© tend any other proper lady of her ac- 
© quaintance to the place appointed.” 


Ne LXXXI. THURSDAY, JULY 18, 1754. 


HE fullowing letters need no 
apology. Wich regard to the 
fit, ic may be proper to ober ve, that 
the complaint contained in it is a very 


juſt one: of the ſecond I ſhall ſay no- 


thing till IJ have given it to my readers. 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 
212, RO 
] Can aſſure you with great truth, that 
you are the firit man I ever wrote a 


letter to, cr withed to correſpond with, 


except my father and my brother. I 
am the youngett of three ſiſters, am not 
= twenty-one, love drets, and love 
aſhions, but cannot conſent to ap 

in the public walks like a woman Tas 
town. I am ſorry to ſay it, but it is 
really my opinion, that if the common 
proſtitutes were to walk in the Park with 
no other covering than a ſhift of Paris 
net, half the young ladies of my ac- 
juaintance would come into the fa- 


My 


— 2 
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My two fiſters may take it as they 
pleale, but they are ſo far gone into the 
mod-, that I hardly ever go abroad 
with them that w' are not idreſſed by 

entlemen who euer ſtrangers to us, 
in the mo# familiar (and ſometimes the 
molt indecent) amm iginabic. No 
longer ago ban et wee): we were mob- 
bei in Syting Gardens, from my eldeſt 
ſiſter s raving atfron.cd 2 couple of gen- 
tlemen who on fein have entert21ned 
us with a glaſs of wine at the Cardigan. 
For mv o'vn part, I tell them both very 
fra iv that while they endeavour to 
look like women of ne town, it is a 
Freut miſtake in th-m to be above their 
buli r- | | 

Pray, Mr. Fitz- Adam, favour us 
with a Worid upon this ſubject ; for,. as 
the yomgeſt fitter, my opinion goes for 
nothing: ard, beſ les, I want to have 
the.u mortified a little; for they neither 
love nor eſteem me, becautc I am ſaid 
to be handſomer than they, and am 
better received by all our relations and 


acquaintance. I am, Sir, your hum- 
ble tervant, | 
SARAH MEANWELL, 
SIR, 


I Am a very good. hearted, honeſt girl; 
hut, from my ſituation in life, I am 
afraid people think me otherwiſe, It is 
my unl2ppincſs, that from too high a 
birth, aud too lew a fortune, I am ob- 
liged to live conſtantly with the great; 
and, to tell you the truth, I am really 
handfomer than moſt of the women I 
mix with. From this circumſtance IL 
am locked upon with envy by many of 
my acquaintance ; but indeed, Sir, when 
you know my heart, you will rather 
think me an object of pity, 

Though I have the belt ſpirits in the 
world, and am as gay as innocence will 
ſuffer me to be, I am called a queer 
creature by the men, and a prude by 
the women. And all this for what? 
Truly, becauſe I have more modeſty 
than the company I keep. And yet fo 
prevailing is example, and fo neceſſary 
to a dependent ftate are good- humour 
and compliance, that I have not been 
able at all times to be quite as modeſt 
as I ſhould be. I do not mean that I 
have been downright wicked, or that I 
ever withed to be ſo; but if my grand- 
mother was to riſe from the grave, and 
to be witneſs to the Sentiments I have 


drank, and the romps I have played, 
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ſne would certainly box my ears, and 
call me by a name too coarle for me to 
mention. 

If you are an old man, Mr. Fitz- 
Adam, you will hardly underſtand me; 
and as I am a young woman, I dare not 
come o a particular explanation. But 
if you will be ſo kind as to convince the 
people of faſhion that decency is a virtue, 
it weuld fave me from many a2 rent in 
my cloaths, and make my evenings at 
home, as well as my parties abroad, 
much pleaſanter to me. 

1 think I may be allowed to ſpeak a 
little plainer. The privilege of high 
birth is to do every thing you have a 
mind to do. It is a maxim with men 
to attempt every thing, and with the 
women to refuſe but one thing. The 
attacks that are made upon a lady's ho- 
nour are conſidered only as compliments 
to her beauty; and the is the moſt flat. 
tered, who is ofteneſt infulted. Your 
correſpondent, Mrs. Shuffle, never ſaid 
a truer thing in her lite, than that 
cards were an aſylum ag3inſ the dan- 
gers of men: and I really grow fond 
of routs and drums, becauſe their de- 
hgns, at ſuch partics, are only againſt 
my purſe. 

But if women in the moſt elevated 
ſituations, either from their own levity, 
or the impudence oß men, are liable to 
theſe faſhionable attacks, how muſt it 
fare with a poor girl, who has no for- 
tune to awe theſe libertines into reſpe&, 
and no example among her companions 
to authorize her reſentment? They con- 
ſtrue my very complaints into deſign—e 
© The prude would take us in, would 
* ſhe? She had better be one of us, or, 
© egad, we'll blow her.” This, with a 
little plainer ſwearing, and coarſer 
threatening, has been ſaid of me in my 
own hearing. | | 

What tall I do, Mr. Fitz-Adam, 
to live comfortably, and preſerve my 
reputation? My fortune, which is no 
more than two thouſand pounds, is hard- 
ly ſufficient to maintain me even in the 
country; and I fee nothing but ruin be- 
fore me, if I continue where Iam. I 
have always conſidered the marriage 
ſtate as a woman's ſureſt happineſs; and 
I verily believe I have every qualifica- 
tion, except money, to make it eaſy to 
him who choſe me. But unleſs I tran- 
— myſelf to the Eaſt or Weſt Indies 

or a huſband, I have no hopes of one. 
I neither expect nor deſire a man of fa- 
ſhion; 
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ſhion; for a clergyman Im too pe; 
a country ſquire would beat me; and 
an honeſt tradetman, wo knew mv edu- 
cation, might imagine I ſhould beat 
Fiim. Neither of theſe would be my 
choice. But if you know oi an private 

entleman, who has feen encugh of the 
world to de ſpiſe the follies of it; one 
who could tupport me decentiy, and 
think himtelf rewarded by love and gra- 
titude; who could ſhare with me in do- 
meltic pleaſures, or lend me his arm tor 
a viſit to a friend; who at his leiſure 
hours would be pleaſed with my prattle, 
and with a look of delight could tell me 
that he was happy; if you know of ſuch 
a man, you may honeſtly aſſure him, 
that though I have lived all my life 
among the great, I am as clean in my 
perſon, and as modeſt in my inclina- 
tions, a+ if I had never ſeen good com- 
pany. You may allo add, and with 
equal truth, that, excepting a hobble 
in my gait, and a ſmall propenſity to 
talk loud in public, I have not the let 
tincture of quality about me. I am, 
Sir, your molt humble ſervant, WI 


The true ſpirit of wony which fo 

inly appears in this letter, mult no 
doubt be highly pleating to the pol te 
part of my readers. But as there are 
many dull people in the world, wo 
have no conceptions beyond the Iitera] 
meaning of what they read, I that tn2- 
join a few remarks of my ow, ts pra- 
vent the aforeſaid dull people from n- 
raking a very fine pancgyric tor an in- 
folent libel 2gainſ the chaſteſt and matt 
valuable part of man{:;..c. 

This young lady ſcems to have um- 
ed her plan upon the inutable Doctor 


the happiett 
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Swift, »'ho, of all men that wrote, ur 
deritood irony the belt; and who ha 
art of conveying comp! ;- 
ment un ler the duguite of abuſe. Her 
Whole chidle is wony; which (as my 
lagacious friend Mr. Nathan Bayley, 
in his etymological dictionary, defines 
it) is a ſigute in rhetoric, by which we 
ſpeak contrary to what we think. W.. 
are therefore to underſtand by the above 
letter, that the niceſt d:corum and the 
moſt exemplary chaſtity are the diftin- 
guiſhing characterittics of our young 
men of fashion; that they live in a 
con{tant practice of all the virtues; and 
are the ſhining examples of temperance, 
modeſty, and true politeneſs. By the 
Sentiments which are given by the la- 
dies over a glaſs of wine, my corre- 
ſpy lent very genteelly hints, that young 
women ct condition are the only perſons 
in the wor who can be merry and wit-: 
that the Hottle, which is too apt to in- 
toxicate the vulgar, can inſpire theſe la- 
dies with the moſt refined ideas of men 
and things; which ideas are poured forti\ 
in Sentiments that Plato, Socrates, an 
all the {ages of antiquity, never thought 
of. 

I ſhall only add, that the notion; 
which mean and ignorant women com- 
monly conceive of matrimony, are fine- 
iy ridiculed in this letter. The write: 
very humourouſly ſuppoſes, that the do- 
meitic endearments of private life are 
more eligible than the ſeparate beds and 
ſeparate pleaſures of people of condi- 
tion; ans, with an archneſs peculiar to 
derſclf, prefers the huſband who can be 
the companion of his wife, to the man 
ot rank, who is the cumpanion of al! 
other women. 


Ne LXXXII. THURSDAY, JULY 25 1784. 


TO MR. FITE-AD AM. 
SIR, | 
T is a received opinion among the 
politicians, that ; ſpirit of liberty 
can never be too active under a conſti- 
tution like ours. But though no lover 
of his country would deſire to weaken 
this principle, which has more than once 
preſerved the nation, yet he may lament 
the unfortunate application of it, when 
rverted to countenance party violence, 


and oppoſition to the moſt innocent mea- 


ſures of the legiflature. The clamour 
againſt the alteration of the ſtyle ſeemed 
to be one of theſe inſtances. The alarm 
was given, and the moſt fatal conſe- 
quences to our religion and government 
were immediately apprehended trom it. 
This opinion gathered ſtrength in it's 
courſe, and received a tincture from the 
remains of ſuperſtition ſtill prevailing in 


the counties moſt remote from town. 


know ſeveral worthy gentlemen in the 


welt, who lived many months ww 


W + we — 


>. 


7, as wc.» 


Iublittied as the rt divects by Harriſon 


XC“ Herts, 1736. 
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e daily apprehenſion of ſome dreadful 
vilitatien from peſtilence or famine. The 
vulgar were almoſt every where per- 
ſuaded that Nature gave evident tokens 
of her diſapproving theſe innovations. 
I do not indeed recollect that any blazing 
ſtars were ſeen to appear upon this occa- 
fion, or that armies were obſerved to be en- 
countering in the ſkies: people probably 
concluding, that the great men who pre- 
tended to controul the ſun in his courſe, 
would aſſume equal authority over the 
inferior conſtellations, and not ſuffer 
any aerial militia to aſſemble themſelves 
in oppoſition to miniſterial proceedings. 

The objection to this lation, as 
favouring a cuſtom eſtabliſhed among 
Papiſts, was not heard indeed with the 
ſame regard as formerly, when it ac- 
tually prevented the legiſlature from 
paſſing a bill of the ſame nature; yet 
many a preſident of a c tion club 
very eloquently harangue it, as 
introductory to the doctrine of tranſub- 
ſtantiation, making no doubt that fires 
would be kindled again at Smithfield be- 
fore the concluſion of the year. This 
popular clamour has at laſt happily ſub- 
lided, and ſhared the general fate of 
thoſe opinions which derive their ſupport 
trom imagination. 

In the preſent iſpoſition of the 
nation, author of following 
verſes may venture to introduce the 
complaints of an ideal perſonage, with- 
out leeming to ſtrengthen the faction of 
real parties, without forfeiting his re- 
putation as a good citizen, or bringing 
2 ſcandal on the political character of 
Mr. Fuz-Adam, by making him the 
publiſher of a libel againſt the ſtate. 
This ideal perſonage is no other than 
the Old May Day, the only apparent 
ſufferer from the preſent regulation. 
Her ſituation is indeed a little mortify - 
ing, as every elderly lady will readily 
allow; ſince the train of her admirers is 
withdrawn from her at once, and their 
adoration transferred to a rival, younger 
than herſelf by at leaſt eleven days. I 
am, Sir, your moſt humble ſervant, . 

E. L. 


THE 
TEARS OF OLD MAY-DAY. 


LE D by the jacund train of vernal hours, 
And vernal airs, up roſe the gentle Mar; 


Bluſhing ſhe roſe, and bluſhing roſe the flow ri 
That ſprung ſpontaneous in har genial ray. 
Her locks with Heaven's ambrofial deus were 
bright, 
And am'rous Zephyrs flutter'd on her 
| breait: 
With ev'ry ſhifting gleam of morning light 
The colours ſhifted of her rainbow veſt. 
Imperial enſigns grac'd her ſmiling form, 
A golden key, and golden wand ſhe bore ; 
This charms to peace each ſullen eaſtern 
ſtorm, 
And that unlocks the ſummer's copious 
ſtore. 
Onward in conſcious majefty ſhe came, 
The grateful honours of mankind to taſte: 
To gather faireſt wreaths of future fame, 


And blend freſh triumphs with her glories 


paſt. 


Vain hope! No more in choral bands unite 


Her virgin vo:'ries, and at early dawn, 
Sacred to May and Love's myſterious rite, 
Bruſh the light dew-drops from the 
ſpangled lawn. | 
To her no more AucvsTa'sF wealthy 
pride | 
Pours the full tribute from PoTos's 
mine: 
Nor freſh-blown garlands village maids pro- 
vide, 
A purer off ring at her ruſtic ſhrine, 
No more the Maveoi x's verdant height 
To valour's games th' ambitious youth 
advance; 


No merry bells and tabors' ſprightlier ſound 


Wake the loud carol, and the ſporuve 
dance. | | 
Sudden in penſive ſadneſs druop'd her head, 
Faint on her cheeks the bluſhing crimſon 
dy dm 
CO chaſte, victorious triumphs! whither fled? 
My maiden honours, whither gone? the 
cry'd. 
© Ah! once tofame and bright domiaion born, 
The earth and ſmiling ocean ſaw" me riſe, 
With time coeval and the ſtar of m-rn, 
The firſt, the faiceit daughter of the ſkies, 
Then, when at Heav'n's prolific mandate 
ſprung a 
The radiant beam of neu- created day, 
Celeſtial harps, to airs of triumph 
Hail'd the glad dawn, and Angels call'd 
me Mar. 
Sr Ae inherempty regions heard the ſound, 
And hills, and dales, and rocks, and val- 
lies rung; 
The ſun exulted in his glorious round, 
And ſhouting planers in their courſes ſung. 


* Alluding to the country cuſtom of gathering May-dew. þ 
+ The plate-garlands of London. | 
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For ever, then, I led the confant year; 
Sau You TH, and Joy, aud Love's en- 
chanting wiles; 
Saw the mild Graces in my train appear, 
And infant Beauty brighten in my 


tmile:. | 
No Winter frown'd. In ſwtet embrace al- 
ly'd, 
Three ſi ter SzAsons danc'd th' eterival 


reen; 
An- yon _ G's retiring ſoftneſs gently vy'd 
With AuTvumnx's bluiſh, and Sumwmitn's 
iofty mien. | 
Too ſoon, when man prophan'd the bleiſlings 
giv'n, 
And VĩNGEAN CE arm'd ty blot a guilty 
age, 
With bright As TRA to my native heav'a 
| ed, and flying ſaw the DeLuGE rage: 
Saw burfting clouds eclipſe the noo:tice 
beams, 
While founding billows from the moun- 
tains roll'd, 
With bitter waves poliuting all my freams, 
My nectar d fireams, that flow d on 1 ns 
of gold. | 


Then vaniſh's many a ſe1-girt ifie and grove, 
T heir foreſts floating on the wat ry plain: 
Then, fam' d for arts and laws deriv'd from 
ove, 
Me. ATALANTIS* funk beneath the 
main. 
No longer bluom'd prĩimæval Epxx's bow'rs, 
Nor guaroian dragons watch'd th Hes s- 
_ P&RIAN ſteep: 
Wit! all their fountains, fragrant fruits, and 
flow'rs, 
Torn from the continent to glut the deep. 


No more to dwell in ſylvan ſcenes 1 deign'd, 
Yet oft deſcending to the languid earth, 
Mich quick'ning powers the fainting mals 

ſuſtain'd, 
And wak'd her flumb'ring atoms into 
birth. 
Aud ev'ry echo taught my raptur'd name, 
And ev'ry virgin vreath'a her am rous 
vows, * 
J. nd precious wreatiuz of rich immortal fame, 
Shower's by the Muze s, cxowa'd my lofty 
brows. 


But chief in EURO EH; and in Europe's 
orice, 
My Autsiox's favour'd realms, I roſe 
ador'd; 
And pour d my wealth, to other climes de- 
ny a, 
Fran AMALTHEA'S horn Will: plenty 
ftor'd, | 
Ah me! for now a younger rivat claim 
My ra viſh'd honours, and to her beleng 
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My choral dances, and vitorious games, 
To her my garlands and triumphal for: -, 
O ſay what yet untaſted b-2uties flow, 
What purer joys await her gentler reign 
Do lilies fairer, vi'lets ſwerter blow? 
And warbles Philomel a ſotter ſtrain ? 
Do morning ſuns in ruddier glory riſe? 
Docs ev ning fan her with ſerener gale-/ 
Do clouds drop fatneſs from the wealthier 
8 
Or wantons Plenty in her happier vales 


Ab ro! the blunted beams of dawning light 
Skirt the pale orient with uncertain day; 
And CYX TEIA, riding on the car of night. 
Through clouds embattled faintly wing 
her way. 
Pale, immature, the blighted verdure ſprings, 
Nor mounting juices feed the ſwelling 
flow'rz | 
Mute all the groves, nor Philomela fings, 
When S3L ENCE liftens at the midnight 


hour. 


Kor wonder, Man, that Nature's baſhfu! 
face, 
An! op'ning charms her rude embrace: 
fear: 35 
I; ſhe not ſprung from Ararr's wayward 
1 | 
The ſickly daughter of th' unripen'd year 
With ſhow'rs and ſunſhine in her fickle ey-«, 
With hollow ſmiles proclaĩming treach' 
rous peace; 
With bluthes, Larb'ring, in their thin 6il- 
guiſe, 
The blaſts that riot on the SyrING's In 
creaſe? 


Is this the fair inveted with my ſpoil 
By Evurorye's iaws, and SE&NATEs' fterr: 
command? | 
Ungen'rous EURO E! let me fly thy foil, 
And watt my treaſures to a grateful land 
Again revive, on Asa s drooping ſhore, 
My Daeux z's groves, or Lyc1ia's an- 
cient plain; 
Again to Arzic's ſultry ſands reſtore 
Embew'ring ſhades, and LyBian Au 
to x's fane: 


Cr haſte to northern TEM RTL a's ſavage coaſt, 
Tllere huſh to ſilence elemental ſtrife; 
Brod v'er the regions of eternal froſt, 
And ſwell her barren womb with heat and 
life, 
Thea B&1TAiN=——" Here ſhe ceas d. In- 
dignant grief, | 
And yerung pangs, her falt'ring tongue 
ſuppreſt: 
Veil 4 in an amber cloud, ſhe ſought relief, 
| re and ſilent anguiſh, teld the 
ret. 


* Sec Plato. 
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No LXXXIII. THURSDAY, AUGUST , 1754- 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAaM. 
$IR, 
HEN the ſtudies of learned and 
hiloſophical men are employ cd 
in extending the commerce and improv- 
ing the manufactures of their country, 
they caunot be held in too high a degree 
of eſtimation by a trading people. 

The perfection at which our home 
manufactures are arrived, we impute in 
n great meaſure to the ingenuity of our 
ordinary handicrafts, to the induttry of 
our merchants, and to the honeſty and 
integrity of our trading companies. But, 
in my humble opinion, it our natural 
philoſophers had not kindly ſtept in to 
the aſſiſtance of the faid handicrafts and 
others, our manufactures would ſcarcely 
have been carried to fo great a degree of 
excellence above thoſe of the ancient, as 
well as of the modern world. For by 
as much as we are before all other coun- 
tries in the knowledge of natural philo- 
lophy, by juſt fo much are all other 
countries behind Us in the goodnels of 
their manufactures. 

It is by the head of the philoſopher 
that the hand of the mechanic is put in 
motion: and though the ancients and a 
few nations of the moderns may have. 
produced ſome good hands, yet their 
having made ſo mean a figure in trade, 
muſt be owing to their want of philolo- 
phical heads. | 

The manufactures of glafs-porcelain 
and cephalic ſuuff were abſolutely un- 
known to the ancients; and they had 
very little knowledge in the making 
thunder and lightening, which our own 
countrymen, from the ſagacity of our 
philoſophers, and the help of electrical 
experiments, are now able to make in 


B very conſiderable quantities, to the 


great 
A and emolument of theſe king- 
ms. 

I am not afraid of aſſerting, that from 
this manufacture alone (provided it 
were under proper regulations, and ho- 
noured with a parliamentary encourage- 
ment) we might have it in our power to 
be the molt potent, the moſt wealth, 
and the happieſt le in the wh c um- 
verſe. It CONS us to pay eff 
our national debt in fix months; it 


* 


would ſecure us from our enemies with- 
out the expence either of fleet or army : 


or we might conquer France, whenever 


the common people of England ſhould 
order it to be done, without the aſſiſtance 
of allies, or paying one penny to the 
land- tax. Theſe, Mr. Fitz- Adam, 1 
think, are conſiderations which deſerve 
the attention of the public; at leaſt, they 
are conſiderations which have induced 
Me to be very particular m my thoughts 
upon this valuable commodity. 

When electrical experiments were firſt 
exhibited ro the curious, I did not hear 
that the profeſſors propoſed any advan- 
tages to mankind, except that with the 
heip of their curious engine, they could 
give a patient a pretty ſmart blow on the 
elbow, without the uſe of an 
weapon. It is true that a ſmall crab- 
ſtick might have performed the opera- 
tionz but then it would have been ef- 
fectel by a method common and vulgar. 
We were informed, indeed, that the 
el ctrical engine had been made uſe of in 
tue cure of ſeveral di s; but I do 
not recolle& to have heard that they had 
any great ſucceſs in that way, except that 
ſome very few mean people were made 


blind, that three or four necks were diflo- 


cated, and that a child of five years old was 
frigntened into firs. But theſe caſes not 
being ſufficiently atteſted, and the fame 
ſort of cures having been tolerably well 
performed by many regular bred ſur- 


geons and apothecaries in this town, I 


was glad to learn that our philoſophers 
had confined all their experiments to the 
manufacture above-mentioned; the pro- 
ceſs of which is fo clear and eaſy, (all the 
ingredients being to he found in our own 
country, and none of them liable to any 
duty) that I make no doubt of our be- 
ing able to bring thunder and lightening 
to market at a much cheaper price than 

common gunpowder. - | 
I am informed by a friend, who for 
theſe laſt five years has applied bimſelf 
wholly to electrical experiments, that the 
moſt effrctual and eaſy method of mak 
ing this commodity is by grinding a 
certain quantity of air between a glaſs 
ball and a bag of ſand; and when you 
have ground it into fire, your lighteninę 
2 A2 | 15 


other 
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is made; and then you may either bottle 
it up, or put it into caſks, properly ſea- 
ſoned for that purpoſe, and ſend it to 
market. My friend very honeſtly con- 
feſſes, that what he has hitherto made is 
not of a ſufficient degree of ſtrength to 
anſwer all the purpoſes of natural lighten- 


ing; but he aſſures me that he ſhall very 


ſoon be able to effect it, and that he has 
already brouzht it to a very ſurprizing 
degree of perfection; inſomuch that, in 
the preſence of ſeveral of his neighbours, 
he has produced a clap of thunder which 
blew out a candle, accompanied with a 
flaſh of lightening which made an im- 
preſſion on a pat of butter as it ſtood 
upon the table. He alio atfares me that 
in warm weather he can ſhake all the 
pewter upon his ſhelf; and that he ex- 
pects, when his thermometer is at ſixty- 
two degrees and a halt, he ſhall be able 
to ſour all the ſmall-beer in his cellar, 
and break his largeſt picr-glats. If he 
accompliſhes the two laſt, he flatters 
himſelf that it will be ſtrong enough to 
kill a young child; but he is obliged to 

defer that experiment till his lady is 
brought to — 

If theſe facts are true, which I do not 
in the leaſt doubt, we may ſoon ſee this 
manufacture in a very flouriſhing con. li- 
tion. For if from a glaſs ball of one 
foot and a half diameter, which is the 
ſire of my triend's, we can produce a 
ſufficient quantity of lightening to de- 
roy a child, it follows, that a ball of 
tour times that diameter will kill a man 
in perfect health and vigour; which muſt 
be a great adyantage to the public, and 
fave a conſiderable {um of money which 
is yearly given to apothecarics and doc- 
tors. And if the wheel, thus increaſed 
in it's diameter, increatcs the power; by 
increaſing it ſtill farther, you will make 
Hhghtening enough to ſplit a church 
ſteeple. 

As for example. Suppoſe A, 'fig. the 
1ſt. to be a glaſs ball 4672 feet diame- 
ter, turned upon the ſpindle B, being in 
length 5792 fret, by the handle C, againſt 
the ſand bag a a a a, which ſuppoſe to 
be fixed to the fide of Richmond Hill. 
The quantity of air ground in an hour 
will be equal to X, which will produce 
of pure lightening, 1,694,753 tons; the 
force of which being applied to St. Bride's 
ſteeple, will make the crack GH, in fig. 
the 2d. If this ſhould not be intelligi- 
ble to thoſe who are unacquainted with 
the mathematics, I will atavy time, at a 
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day's notice, attend and explain it to 
them. 

I can think of but one objection to the 
erecting the machine above deſcribe, 
which is the greatneſs of the experice, a. 
being too heavy for any private -perton. 
But it is to be hoped that ſome public 
company will undertake it, or that our 
gm__ will favour it with their con- 

ideration, and order it to be erected at 

the public expence. I, who have only 
the good of my country hefore me, will 
moſt readily agree to inſpect the work - 
men, and ſee that the money ſhall be laid 
out with the ſtricteſt œconomy, without 
defiring a ſhilling for my trouble. 

But lett ſome malicious perſons ſhould 


ſuggeſt that J am writing merely to re- 


commend a job to mylelf, I folemnly 
declare, that a full week before I had 
any thoughts of addreſſing the public hy 
means of your paper, Iapplied my telt to 
a club of Anti-Gallicans, of wich 
J have the honour to be an unworthy 
member, and propoled in a ſpeech that 
our laudable fociety ſhould take this in- 
fant manufacture into their guardian ſhip 
and protection. And as we have lately 
diſcovered that nothing excites mankird 
to good and viituous actions, fo much 
as honourable pecuniary gratuities, i. 
was unanimouſly agreed that the ſocicty 
ſhoul4 order premiums to be given out 
of their public ſtock, for the encourage- 
ment of thoſe who ſhould make expert- 
ments for the improvement of this ma- 
nufacture; and the following advertile- 
ment was ordered to be publiſhed. 


CAT AND FIDDLE LODGE, JULY 21t, 
1754. 


PRESENT THE VICT-=GRANDP. 


Ordered, That for the encourage- 
ment of the making Thunder and 
Lightening, the following premiums be 
given by this ſociety, to be paid bv their 
ſecretary within twelve months after the 
ſame ſhall be reſpectwely adjudged to 
the ſeveral ciaimants, 

To any perſcn or perſons who ſhall, 
on or before Chriſtmas day next, by a 
ciap of Electrical Thunder, accompa- 
nied by a ſufficient quantity of Lighten- 
ing, beat down and deftroy the dome of 
St. Paui's cathedral, 208. 

To ditto for ditto, the Monument on 
Fiſh Street Hill, x55. | | 

Covent Garden church, 78. 64. 

Weltminiter Hall, in Term- time, 58. 


Weſtminſter 


THE 


Weſtminſter Bridge, 28. 6d. 

For the firſt man under forty, and the 
firſt woman with child, killed by the 
cid Thunder and Lightening; and for 
the firſt hay- rick of thirty load and 
upwards, burnt and conſumed, 18. 
each. | 


When, from the above encourage- 
ment, theſe uſeful works ſhall be per- 
formed, we may conclude the manufac- 
ture brought to perfection: and then 
there will remain a few queries mot 
humbly to be ſubmitted to the wiidom of 
the legiſlature. 

I. Whether, when we have got a ſtock 
in hand, more than fi:fhcient for our 
own conſumption, we ſhould ſuſfer any 
io he exported? | 

II. What market will it be likely 

meet with abroad? And ' 
III. Whether it will be moſt pru- 
dent to truſt this commodity in private 
hands, of in the hands of the miniltry, 
the city of London, or the crown? 

In regard to the firſt of theſe queries, 
am ot opinion, that we may ſafely ven- 
ure to export whatever is more than 
lathcient — our home conſumption, 
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provided it be ſhypped on hoard our veſ- 
ſels, and inſured by the French. 

As to query the ſecond, itis not tobe 
doubted that the commodity will meet 
with a good foreign market. I have 
converſed with ſeveral merchants upon 
the ſubject, and know of two who have 
already received orders from their corre= 
ſpondents at Jamaica to fead twenty 
tons to Barbadoes, to make a hurricane 
in that iſland; and there are orders from 
Burbadoes to ſend more than double the 
quantity to Jamaic1. I am alſo aſſured 
that a certain Spaniſh governor, who is 
to palo his accounts next ſpring, has of- 
fered ten thouſand pounds for a Tornado, 
provided it can be ſent over before Chriſt- 
mas. 

The laſt of theſe queries is, I own, 
the molt difficult to be anſwered: I hall 
therefore tubmit it to the public, with 
only obfervi.eg, that as a good patriot, I 
am againſt giving it into the hands of 
the crown, from an opinion that his pre- 
ſent Majeſtv will forbid the uſe of it in 
his own dominions, and command the 
whole of it to be fent abroad among our 
molt inveterate enemies. I am, Sir, 
your moſt humble ſervant, M. D. 


* 


Ne LXXXIV. THURSDAY, AUGUST 8, 78. 


Am in:lebted to a correſpondent for 


the following allegory. The man- 


ner in which it is written, and the moral 


it contains, will be a better recommen- 
dation of it than any compliment of 
mine. I ſhall therefore lay it before my 
readers without farther preface. | 
Proſperity and Adverlity, the daugh- 
ters of Providence, were ſent to the 
houſe of a rich Phoenician merchant, 
named Vclaſco, whoſe retidence was at 
Tyre, the capital city of that kingdom. 
Proſperity, the eldeit, was beautiful 
as the morning, and chearful as the 
ſpring; but Adverſity was ſorrowful and 
11i-favoured. | 
Velaſco had two ſons, Felix and Ura- 
nio. They were both bred to commerce, 
though liberally educated, and had lived 
together from their infancy in the ſtricteſt 
harmony and friendſhip. But Love, be- 
fore whom all the affections of the foul 
are as the traces of a ſhip upon the 
ocean, which remain only for a moment, 


threatened in an evil hour to ſet them at 


variance; for both were become en- 


amoured with the heauties of Proſpe- 
rity. The nymph, like one of the daugh- 
ters of men, gave encouragement to each 
by turns; but, to avoid a particular de- 
claration, ſhe avowed a reſolution never 
to marry, unleſs her ſiſter, from whom 
ſhe ſaid it was impaſſble for her to be 
long ſeparated, was married at the ſame 
time | 


Velaſco, who was no to the 
paſſions of his ſons, and who dreaded 
every thing from their violence, to pre- 
vent conſaquences, obliged them by his 
authority to decide their pretenſions by 
lots; each previouſly engaging in a ſo- 
lema oath to m the nymph that 
ſhould fall to his ſhare. The lots were 
accordingly drawn; and Profperity be- 
came the wife of Felix, and Adverſity 
of Uranio. | 

Soon after the celebration of theſe 
nuptials Velaſco died, having bequeath- 
ed to his eldeſt fon Felix the houſe where- 
in he dwelt}, together with the greateſt 
part of his large fortune and effects. 

The huſband of Proſperity was fs 


tranſported 
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tranſported vith the gay diſpomior w 
epchantiag beautres of his bride, that ne 
eloathed her in gold and filver, an! 
2 'zrned her with ſewels of inettun ic 
valine. He built a palace for her in the 
wonts; he turned rivers into his gar- 
gens, and heautified their pranks with tem- 
ies and paviions, He entertarned at 
Po table the nobles cf the land, de'izht- 
ing their cars with muGbec, anckthen eyes 
with ragnifticence. But his Kindred he 
beheid as ſtrangers, and the compuit. 1s 
et his youth paſſed by unregarded. His 
brother alſo became hateful in his fight, 
and, in proces of time, he commandle! 
the doors of his boule to be ſhut againit 
him. 
But as the ſtream flows from it's 
chiniei and loles itſelf among the va! - 
tes, unlets confined by banks; ſo aiio 
will the current of fortune he diſñ̃patcd, 
unleſs bounded by economy. In a tew 
years the eſtate of Felix was walted by 
ex'ravagance, his merchandize tailed 
him by negleRt, and his effects were 
ſeized by the mercileſs hands of credi- 
tors. He applic. l himſelf for ſupport to 
the nobles and great men whom he had 
faſted and made preients toz but ws 
voice was as the voice of a ftranger, u 
they remembere not his face. The 
friends whom he had neglected derided 
him in their turn; his wite allo infulre!] 
him, and turned her back upon him ar 
fled. Yet was his heart ſo bewitcheg 
with her ſorceries, that he purſusd her 
with entreaties, till by her hate to ahin- 
don him, her maſk fell off, and d g- 
vered to him a face as withered aud de- 
formed, as before it had app-wed youth- 
ful and engaging. 

What became of him af:crwards, tra- 
dition does not relate with certains. It 
is believed that he fled into Egypt, and 
lived precariouſly on the ſcanty benev a- 
Jence of a tew friends, who had not to- 
tally deſerted him; and that he died in a 
ſhort time, wretched and en exile. 

Let us now return to U;aQics who, as 
we have already obſerved, had been ut 
ven out of doors by his brother Felix. 
Adverſi'y, though hatefui to his heart, 
and a ſpectre to his eyes, was the con- 
ſtant atren:{4nt upon his ſteps: and to 
aggravate his forrow, he received crr- 
tain intelligence that his ricaett ven 
was taken by a Sardinian piritez that 
another was loſt upon the 3.vbiun Syr- 


tes; and, to —_— all, that the bank 


er with whom 


e grcatelt part of h.s 
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re idy moncy was 1 akclh kad defer s. 
ed his cr. tors, alt ried into Sicy, +, 
Collecting, hel tte. the mall ren mint 
ol bis fortune, he be adien to Tyre; 
and, led by Adverſity through unte- 
qu med roads and foriits overgrown 
with thickets, he came at laſt to a fal! 
village at the foot of à mountain. He: 
they took up their aborte tor ſome tine, 
and Adverbty, mietmin tor all the 
aveiety he had ſuffere d, ſeftening thc 
{every ot her looks, adminiſtered to 
biin the moſt faithtul counſel, vvtanim. 
his heart trom the immoderate love of 
carthly things, and teaching him to re- 
verre the Gods, and to place his whole 
rrutt an happinets in ther government 
and protection. She humanized his toul, 
made him modeſt and humh'-, taugh; 
him to compatſionate the ittreſſes of his 
teliosw-crratures, and inclined him to 
relieve. then. 
© T aw wot,” faid ſhe, by the Gods 
to thoſe alone whom they love: for I 
not oniy train them up by my fevere 
difcipime to future glory, but ally 
prepare them to receive with a greater 
reliſh ail ſuch moderate enjoyments as 
arc not incouſiſtent with this probation- 
a; y ſtate. As the ſpider, when aſſailed, 
ſeeks ſhelter in it's inmolt web, to the 
und vhich I afflict contracts it's wan - 
dering thoughts, and flies for happi- 
neis to itſelf. It was I who raiſed the 
characters of Cato, Socrates, and Ti- 
moleon, to fo divine a height, and ſet 
them up as guides and examples to 
every future age. Proſperity, my 
imiling but treacherous filter, too fre- 
quently delivers thoſe whom ſhe has 
ſe:luced, to be ſcourged by her crue! 
followers, Anguiſhand Deſpair: while 
Aduverſity never fails to lead thote who 
will be inſtructed by her, to the blit+- 
ful habitations of Tranquillity and 
Content. 
Uranio liftened to her words with 
great attention; and as he looked ear- 
neſtly on her face, the deformity of i: 
ſremed inſenſihly to decreaſe. By gen- 
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tie degrees his avernon to her abated; 


and at laſt he gave himſelf wholly up to 
her counſel and direction. She would 
often repeat to him the wiſe maxim cf 
the philoſopher, That thoſe who want 
the feweit things, approach neareſt to 
the Gods, who want nothing. She ad- 
montſhed him to turn his eyes to the 
many thouſands heneath him, inſtead 
ot gazing on the few who live in — 

> an | 


THE 


«1d fplendorz and, in his addreffes to 
e Gods, inſtead of aſking for riches 
an popularity, to pray for a virtuous 
mind, a quiet Rate, an unblamcable lite, 
and a death full of good hopes. 
Finding him to be every day more 
andi morecompoled and reſigned, though 
reither enamoured of her face, nor de- 
i ghted with her ſociety, ſhe at laſt ad- 
dreſſed him in the following manner. 
As gold is purged and refined from 
fꝗroſs by the ' wh ſo is Adverſity ſent 
© by Providence to try and improve the 
virtue of mortals. The end obtained, 
my taſk is. finiſhed; and I now leave 


« you, to go and give an account of my 


charge. Your brother, whoſe lot was 
* Proſperity, and whoſe condition you 
© ſo much envied, after having experi- 
© enced the error of his choice, is ar laſt 
« releaſed by death from the mott wretch- 
ed of lives. Happy has it been for 
Uranio, that his lot was Adverſity, 
* whom, if he remembers as he ought, 
© his life will be honourable, and his 
death happy. 

As ſhe pronounced theſe words, ſhe 
vaniſhed from bis ght. But though 
her features at that moment, inſtea l of 
:nipiring their uſual horror, ſeemed to 
cliſplay a kind of languiſhing beauty, vet 
as Uranio, in ſpite of his utmoſt efforts, 
could never prevail upon himſelf to love 


her, he neither regretted her departure, 
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nor wiſhed ſor her return. But thou 
he rejoiced in her abſence, he treaſured 
up ber coun{(-ls in his heart, and grew 
happy by the practice of them. 

He atter»1rds betook himſclf again 
to merchandizez and having in a ſhort 
time acquired a competency ſufficient ( 
for the real enjoyments of life, he re- 
treated to a little farm, which he had 
bought for that purpoſe, and where he 
determined to continue the remainder of 
his days. Here he employed his time 


in planting, gardening, and huſbandry ; 


in quelling all diforderty paſſions, and 
in forming his mind by the leſſons of 
Adverfity. He took great delight in a 
little cell or hermitage in his garden, 
which ſtood under a tuft of trees, en- 
compaſſed with eglantine and honey- 
fuckles. Adjoining to it was a cold 
bath, formed by a Ting iſſuing from a 
rock, and over the door was written in 
large characters the foliuwing inſerip- 


tin 


Beneath this moſs-grown roof, within this 
cell, ; | | 

Tau rs, Liar rv, CoNTENT, and Vis- 
VE, aweil. 

Sv, you win dare this happy place difdaing 

What 2aLACE can diſplay to fair a train? 


He lived to a good old age, and died 
hozoured and lainented. 


Ne LXXXV. THURSDAY, AUGUST 15, 1754. 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM, 
IR, 


Am a young country bride of eigh - 
teen, Cf I may call myſelf a bride 
+fter having been married a month and 
two days;) and if my hufband, who 
very body ſays is the handſomeſt and 
beſt-made man in the country, docs 
not flatter me, I am as agreeable as 
youth, health, good features, 2 clear 
lin, and an eaſy ſhape, can make me. 
We both married for love; and I may 
venture to fay that no couple in the 
world have been happicr than we. Bur, 
alas! Mr. Fitz-Adam, within this week 
the dear man has appeared to be un- 
uſually thoughtful and low-fpirited ; 
ind the day before yeſterday he came 
2ooted to me at breakfaſt, and told me 
at a ſudden and unexpected affair had 


made it neceſſary for him to ſet out that 
morning tor his ettate in Berkſhire. 
As I thought it my duty not to pry 
into more than he hai a mind to tell me, 
k only wiſhed him a lafe journey and à 
ſpeedy return, and faw him take horte. 
I amuſed mytelf as well as I couid 
the firſt day of his abſence by wow 


into family affairs. The tecond day 


was vrited by a widow lady in the 
neighhourhood, who from a vaſt flow 
of 1yiri's, and a particular freedom cf 
ſpeech, is thought by our fober coun- 
try people to he a very odd kind of a 
lady. My dear creature!” faid ſhe, 
running up to me aad faluting me, I 
© heard you were alone, and thought it 
* would be a charity to viſit the forfaken 
© and affficted.—“ Indeed, Madam,“ 
anſwered I, with a ſigh, © I am fooliſhly 
© Wt of ſpirits, '—>* Nay,” fays ſhe, * my 
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* dear, I am far from blaming you; the 
* abſenceof a huſhand a month after mar- 
„ riage is as bad as his death would be 
ſome years hence.'—* How, Madam,” 
interrupted I. do you think ——?” 
* Nay, nay, no grave faces, ſhe re- 
plied; © I only ipeak for myſelf. I 
* had nut heen married to Major 
* Machoney three weeks, before he was 
* ordered away with his regiment to 
© Flanders; and I affure you that the 
* news of his death four months after 
did not ſhock me half fo much as our 
* firlt parting. You are not in ear- 
© neſt!” cried I, with aftoniſhment. 
Why not?” ſaid ſhe. © But I ſhould 
© have told you, my dear, that he had 
© Joſta leg and an arm the week before; 
© fo that I was quite prepared: and in- 
© deed it was always a ſentiment of 
© mine, that a brave man had better be 
© dead than difabled. But pray,” con- 
tinued ſhe, ſmiling and lookmg oddly 
with her eyes, * where is your kuſhand, 
© child?“ I told her, buſineſs had called 
him into Berkſhire. © Yes, ves,” ſays 
ſhe, ve all know his buſineſs. Have 
you never heard of his having an uncle 
in that country? Depend upon it, my 
© dear, he is gone tote his uncle.” 

T was greatly ſurprized at hearing of 

huſband's uncle, having never re- 
ccived the leaſt hint from him that he 
had any ſuch relation; and of this Mrs. 
Machoney would give me no other in- 
formation, than by aſſuring me, that to 
her certain knowledge he was gone to 
ſee his uncle. 

A particular friend of my huſband's 
dropt in upon us at this inſtant, who, 
upon my enquiring after this uncle, and 
if he had heard his friend talk of making 
him a viſit, feemed to be of the widow's 

inion, though he could not take upon 
kim to affert that he had ever ſeen him, 
or {© much as knew in what part of 


Berk ſhire he lived. 


began now to grow uneaſy; for as 
J had been married in the face of the 
world, and as none of my own relations 
were ſtrangers to my huſband, Ithought 
it a little odd that any of his ſhould be 
ſo to me. But I was ſoon eaſed of this 
perplexity by being thrown into a greater. 
As I have conſtantly taken jn your pa · 
pers, it occurred to me all at once, that 


this uncie whom my huſband was gone 


to vilit, was no other than a Welch 


uncle, who, according to the fifty-fixth 


number of the World, is one who off. 
ciates in gentee] families in the capacity 
of x Henrer. And now it went to my 
very heart, to think that I had fo tired 
my huſband by my talkativeneſs, as to 
compel him to take a journey into Berk . 
ſhire in ſearch of a Hearer. It is im- 
poſſible to tell you what pain it gave 
me. Let, ſurely tome allowance ſton! 
be made for the prattling of a bride, 
who has a thouſand things to ſay to u 
huſband, which the durtt not to her 
lover. But whatever excuſes may be 
made for me, either from my youth, my 
ſex, my fondneſs, or my love of talk- 
ing, it gives me the moſt piercing con- 
cern to know that I am the fole cauſe 


of his taking this journey; and it is to 


tell him of this concern, and the amen - 
ment it has produced, that I rreubir 
you with this letter; which, if i {1-11 
find him in his retreat, (for the World 
I am told is in almoſt every part of Eng- 
land) may haſten him to his home again, 
where he ſhall find me for my whole 
life to come the mott willing of al! 
Hearers. 

I affure Sir, I am not myſelf 
when I think on what I have done. 
© Good Heaven!” I cry twenty times an 
hour, * that in the very firſt month ot 
our marriage I ſhould have ſent the 
dear creature upon a vilit to an Uncle 
I would do any thing, Mr. Fitz-Adam, 
to prevent the frequency of theſe viſits : 
and that he may know more of my mind 
than I can have courage to tell him any 
other way, I beg your immediate publi- 
cation of this letter; which, as it can- 
not he an entertainment to your readers, 
will be a proof of your great good-na- 
ture, und the highelt obligation to, Six, 
your mott humble ſervant and admirer, 

. . 


MR. FITZ-ADAM, 


OUR attempt in your fifty-ſeventh | 


paper to reſcue Parſons, Authors, 
and Cuckolds, from the contempt which 
the generality of mankind are too apt to 
entertain of them, was extremely gene- 
rous and praife-worthy. It is in the 
triple capacity of Parſon, Author, an. 
Cuckold, that IT write this letter. By 
the will of my parents I am a Parſon ; 
by my own wants I am an Author; and 
by the wants of my wife I am a Cuckold: 
ſo that, were all or either of theſe pro- 
feſſions in reality contemptible, as l = 
neither 
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neither of them by choice, I ought in 
juſtice to eſcape the obloquy that attends 
them. 


In regard to my parents, (who are 
now at reſt in their graves) I acquit 


them of any evil intention in making 


me a Pa ſon. Of myſelf I can truly 
ſav, that my wants were ſo urgent, I 
muſt either have ftarved or turned Au- 


thor; and as to my wife, every body 


who knows her will acknowledge her 
wants to have been equally urgent, by 
the pains ſhe has taken to get them ſup- 
lied. 

F But notwithſtanding all theſe circum- 
ances in my favour, and, what is fill 
more, the honour you have done us by 
e{pouſing our cauſe, I do not find that 
[ am one jot the better treated. As a 
Parſon, I am preaching every Sunday 
to an audience faſt aſleep; as an Au- 
thor, the ſquire of the pariſh, and all 
thoſe that hunt with him, are removing 
their handkerchiefs from the pocket that 
is next me as often as I ſit down at table 
with them; and as a Cuckold, the very 
children in the ſtreets are taught to hold 
up their fingers to their foreheads, and 
butt at me as I paſs by them. 

No longer ago than yeſterday, I over- 
heard my daughter Jenny, a girl of fix 
years old, enquiring of her mother what 
made papa be ſuch a Cuckold ; for that 
Miſs Maddox, and Miſs Tomlinſon, 
and all the miſſes at ſchool, faid, that 
to be fure he muit be a fad man to be 
ſuch a Cuckold. And two days ago 
my little boy, who is hut a year older 
than his ſiſter, ran crying into the 
kitchen as I was chiding him for not 


faying his catechiſm, and told the maid 
that papa had toſſed him with his horns. 
A neighbour's daughter, indeed, who 
is juſt entering into her teens, tells me 
that ſhe ſhould like a Cuckold for a 
huſband of all things, for that I am fo 
ure and good-humoured, nothing can 
ze like it. To ſay the truth, I have 
hardly a friend in the world, ont of m 
own family, except this girl and an of 
ficer of the Blues, whoſe quarters are 
within a few doors of us, and whooften 


talks to my wife about a living which 


is in his father's gift, and which, upon 
the death of the preſent incumbent, he 
aſfures her ſhail be mine. I know of no 


obligations that this gentleman is under 


to me, except that he has been remark - 
ably lucky in horſe- fleſh ſince his com- 
ing into theſe parts; and which, it is 
faid, he afcribes folely to his acquaint- 
ance in my family. But though I may 
now and then have given him my opi- 
nion, his ſucceſs that way has been more 
owing to his own ſkill, than to any 
judgment of mine. 

But I am running my letter into 
length, when I only intended to tell 
you, that your paper upon the three 
orders to which I belong, though well 
intended, has failed of it's eſtect; and 
to aſſure you, that in confuleration of 
the intention, as à Parton, I ſhall pray 


for you; as an Author, I ſhall praiſe 


you; and as a Cuckol:, I ſhall be proud 


of an opportunity of making you a- 


quainted with my wife. I am, Sir, 


your obliged and moſt humble ſervant, 


* 


No LXXXVI. THURSDAY, AUGUST 22, 1754. 


TUM VIOLARITA, ET 
MYRTUS, ET CMNIS COPIA NARIUN, 
SPARGENT OLIVETIS ODOREM, 
IBUS DUMIN® PRIOKIL 
FER TILIB 11 . 13 


MA. FITZ-A DAM, 


HEN I conſider how remark- 
ably the ſeveral periods, in the 
rite and declenſion of ancient ſtates, have 
been characterized by the varying man- 
ners of their people, I am apt to be- 
lieve, that an enquiry into the import- 
ance of our preſent taſte for flowers 
would be no very idle and unintereſting 
{peculation. But as I would not wil- 


lingly foreſtal any abler pen, on a ſub- 
jet that deſerves to be conhidered by 
every patriot philoſopher of the age, I 
ſkall endeavour to confine my preſent 
animadverſions upon it within the nar- 


row compais of my own private expe- 


rience, and content myieit with giving 
2 ſhort account of the motives which 
induced me to commceace a floriſt at 
firit, and of the advantages which I 
f 2 B nave 
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have ſince derived from the oljices of 
my profeſſion. 

It is obſervable, that the laws of de- 
cency and politenets are, for the moſt 
part, nothing but mere local inititu- 
tions, very much limited in their au— 
thority, and very arbitrary and fluétu- 


ating in their nature; and that no one 


who offers himſelf a candidate for fame 


in matters of taſte and faſhion, can ſuc- 
cced in his pretenſions at firſt, without 
accommodating them to the approbation 
of popular prejudice; or hold his re- 
putation, after he has once procured it, 
on any ſafer tenure than the uncertain 
voice of the multitude. Now, I muit 
own, I imagined (and perhaps many 
have been as much dece;ved in this point 
as myſelf) that the vegetable virtuoſo's 
credit was more particularly ſubiect to 
this precarious dependence, and that 
the chief lecurity of it's ſupport con- 
| fiſted only in the accidental concurrence 
of numbers in an unaccountable and 
u ifling purſuit. And it is very probable 
that I ſhould never have been convinced 
of the contrary, had I not been fortu- 
mately induced to purchaſe a {mall col- 
lection of flowers, in order to elcape the 
odious imputation of a taſteleſs ſingu- 


larity. But as many a commendable 


action has been undertaken at firſt on 
no better principle than the fear of ſhame, 
which has afterwards been proſecute 
on a more generous motive; fo was I 


brought at length to improve that col- 


lection in conſequence of my own tho- 
rough conviction of it's great import- 
ance, which was originally procured in 
compliance only with the tancics of other 
people. 

Being rather of à contemplative turn, 
ard not very apt to whiltle away any of 
my vacant time, I was not long in dit- 
covering that the cultivation of flowers 
had in it a much finer mixture of the 
utile dulci than any other employment 
whatever. But before I attempt to ſhew 
in what particular reſpects it is moſtly 
ſuited to inſtruct and delight, I would 
willingly remove two very common 
objections, notwithſtanding (as. their 
abiurdity is almoſt as evident as any 
thing belonging to them) they may be 
thought hardly worthy of my rotice. 
Suppoſing, then, that ſuch an incon- 
ſiderate and ſuperficial obſerver of things 
may poſſibly be met with, as ſhall reckon 
it any diſparagement to the intrinſic va- 
ue of a flower, that it is expoſed to a 
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great variety of accidents from the in- 
clemency of the weither, and perpetu- 
aliy ſubiect tothe irregular dominion of 
the folar influence ; it will be ſufficien: 
to convince him of his miſtake, if he is 
not quite incapable of being convinced 
at all, only juſt to remind him of the 
uncertam condition of his own proſpe- 
rity, an! admoniſh him to reflect how 
little 1ecure he is of being always pre- 
lerved from the oppreſſive ſtorms, or ot 
enjoying the conſtant ſunſhine of for- 
tune. And if that other objection, 
drawn from the ſuppoſed vanity of re. 
garding any thing of ſuch a ſhort dura. 
tion as the bloom of a flower, be ad. 
mitted as concluſive, it muſt unavoid- 
ably prove a great deal too much; ſince 
it will net only hold with equal forc- 
againit every temporal enjoyment, and 
all worlly fatisfaftions whatever, but 
(which I mult confeſs is a very ſhocking 
coniuleration to me) will utterly anni 
bilate all thoſe engaging qualities of the 
fair ſex, which are moſt eſſentially ne- 
celſary to recommend them to our love 
and admiration. Let me add moreover, 
that if there be that real ſimjlitude, 
which the frequency of the alluſion ſeen: s 
to make unqueſtionahie, between hu- 
man life and a flower; it follows, that 
no man can pretend to a right of defpit- 
ing the one, that would be thought to 
place any value on the other. 
Nothing ought to be reckoned good 
any farther than as it contributes to ou 
— The value we put upon any 
poſſeſſion or enjoyment, is the only 
tandard that can be properly applied to 
Jetermine its rea] worth. Whatever, 
therefore, is beſt fitted to adminilter do- 


light to any particular perſon, ought: 


certainly to be regarded, by Him at 
leatt, as the chief ingredient of tha: 
ſummum bonum, which, though it be the 
common end of all our endeavours, ha- 
however been purtued by as many di: - 
ferent means as there have been diffe- 
rent men. But ſuppoſing that no al- 
lowances were to be made in favour of 
ſingular propenſities; yet he that can 
enlarge the ſphere of his enjoyments 
by contracting the extent of his poſſe(- 
ſions, ought, in all reaſonable conſtruc- 
tion, to be deemed a much happier man, 
than he who, under a fooliſh perſuaſion 


that he is ſecuring to himſelf an inex- 
hauſtible fund of delight, ſhall take in- 
ceſſant pains to augment thoſe riches, 
and extend thoſe territories, 3 


after all, will as much diſqualify him 
for enjoyment, as an unwieldy corpu- 
lency of perſon would incapacitate him 
for expedition. And one might eaſily 
produce many inſtances of men, who, 
by a prudent converſion of ſuch incum- 
brances into flowers, have received more 
ſatis faction from the produce of a ſmall 
arterre, than from the income of a 
arge eſtate ; and found themſelves as 
compleatly happy as a Corycius, after 
they had once reducer their concerns to 
the eaſy management of a ſingle acre. 

Folly may ſuggeſt what it pleaſes ; 
Hut that alone ought to be eſteemed a 
trifle, which is of no conſequence; 
whereas there is nothing in Nature un- 
worthy of a wiſe man's regard, becauſe 
the molt inferior of all her productions 
may, in ſome light or another, be made 
inſtrumental to his improvement. 

Were we to reflect, in 2 proper man- 
ner, on the correlative importance of 
ſuch objects as may be thought uſeleſs 
ane inſignificant, when conſidereil only 
with regard to themſelves, we ſhould 
dliſcover a mecliate fart of union between 
the wideſt links of that indefinite chain 
which holds together the conftitvents of 
the univerſe: we ſhould perceive that 
all thole things, which are moſt diſſimi- 
lar in every other reſpect, do however 
agreein that commondeſtination, where- 
by they become ſo many equally im- 
portant parts of one ſtupendous whole: 
and we ſhould find as fit a place for the 
diſcovery of truth in every flower-gar- 
den, as in the celebrated groves of 
Cadmus. 

It has been from this ſchool that I 
have procured the beſt part of my phi- 
loſophy; and from this too have learnt 
to improve and confirm my morals. 
The volume of nature is ſo full of paſ- 
ſages above the explication of human 
learning, that the beſt proof of our 
having ſtudied it with uncommon dili- 
gence and ſucceſs, mult conſiſt, chiefly, 
in our being able to produce from it 
many uncommon inſtances of our igno- 
rance; and I have the vanity, or I ſhould 
rather ſay the modeſty, to boaſt, that I 
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have diſcovered difficulties enough in 
one ſingle lcaf of it, to clear up my un- 
derſtanding from the ſtupifying influ- 
ence of a conceited ſufficiency, and to 
improve my reaſon into a perfect diffi- 
dence of it's utmoſt force and · penetra- 
tion. Nor have I a flower in my poſ- 
ſeflion that is leſs abounding in moral 
inſtruction than in beauty and ſweet- 
neſs. I cannot obſerve that induſtrious 
nicety with which the bee examines into 
every thing that comes in his way, with- 
out conſidering it as a reproachful ad- 
monition to myſelf : and if I do not 


collect ſome uſeful leſſon, that may ſup- 


port me under all the enſuing revolu- 
tions of my life, from every flower that 
ſuch an intect can extract proviſion from 
againſt the future exigencies of his, 1 
am ready to place it to the account of 
my neglizence, and to think myſelf 
guilty of the molt unpardonable folly, 
in ſuffering Him alone to profit from 
that, which I aſſume the abſurd privi- 
lege of calling my own. 

In ſhort, there is ſuch a cloſe affinity 
between a proper cultivation of a flower= 


garden and a right diſcipline of the mind, 


that it is almoſt impoſſible for any 
thoughtful perion that has made any 
proficiency in the one, to avoid paying 
2 due attention to the other. That in- 
duſtry and care, which are fo requitite to 
cleanſe a garden from all forts of weeds, 
will naturally ſuggeſt to him how much 
more expedient it would be to exert the 
ſame diligence in eradicating all forts of 
prejudices, follies, and vices, from the 
mind, where they will be as ſure to pre- 
vail, without a great deal of care and 
correction, as common weeds in a neg- 
lected piece of ground. And as it re- 
quires more pains to extirpate ſome 
weeds than others, according as they 
are more firmly fixed, more numerous, 
or more naturalized to the ſoil; fo thoſe 
faults will be found the moſt difficult to 
be ſuppreſſed, which have been of the 
longeſt growth, and taken the deepeſt 
root; which are more predominant in 
number, and moſt congenial to the con» 
ſtitution. 


Ne LXXXVII. THURSDAY, AUGUST 29, 1754. 


HE RE is no one ſubject that has 
given ſuch frequent exerciſe to 
the pens of my correſpondents as the 
behaviour of ſervants, Were I to have 


publiſhed all the letters I have received 
upon it, (not to mention the abuſes that 
have been fent me for refuſing to make 
thoſe letters public) they would almoſt 
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have equalled in number the letters that 
have been ent me upon all other ſub- 
jects. The pingue of ſervants is the 
phraſe in every body's mouth: yet how 
fond we are of increating this plague, 
even to the deſtruction of our fortunes, 
may be ſeen in almoſt every family that 
has any pretenſions to gentility. But I 
muſt beg pardon of theſe correſpond- 
ents for thinking a little different from 
them upon this occaſion z or rather, for 
taking the part of ſervants in oppoſition 
to their matters. 

Having paſſed the greateſt part of my 
life in families, aud being a ſtrict 
(though I hope not an impertinent) ob- 
ferver of all occurrences that hapycn in 
them, I was very early of opinion that 
the good or bad qualities of {ervants 
were generally to be aſcribed to the con- 
duct of their malters ; and by repeated 
experiences fince, I am become fo ſan- 
guine in this opinion, that when I have 
a mind to ſtudy any maſter or miſtreſs 
thoroughly, I oblerve with circumſpec- 
tion the particular diſpoſitions and be- 
haviour of their ſervants. If I find 
Chearfulneſs in their countenances, ſo- 
briety in their manners, neatneſs in 
their perſons, readineſs in their attend- 
ance, and harmony among them(elves, 
I always conclude that the maſter and 
miſtreſs of ſuch ſervants have hearts 
which (according to a ſignificant ex- 
preſſion in low life) lie in {he right 
places. On the contrary, wherever I 
tee trrvants with fullenne's or ill- nature 
in their looks, with ſlothfulneſs in their 
motions, or flovenlineſs in their cioaths; 
or, above ail, when I hear them quar- 
relling among themſelves; I conclude 
that they are copying the manners of 
tnoſe the ſerve; and that the maſter and 
miſtrets of that hunie, whatever cha- 
racters they may bear in the world, are 
diſagreeuhle in themſelves, and a plague 
to a abuut them. 

By this rule T am generally able to 
judg with what degrce of eſtimation 1 


am rec ven at the several tea-tables 


Where I vii, I look only at the ſer- 
vant to know if I am a welcome guett 
to his miſtreſs and the family: it he 
opens the ſoor to me «ith a lock of in- 
difference, or ems lack in his attend- 
arce upon me, I ſhorten the time of my 
ﬆ:», aud leſſen the number of my viſits 
at that houſe. Rut if he ſhews me vp 
ſtairs with a good grace, or looks at me 
with attention while I am indulging an 
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old man's fondneſs for prattling, I am 

as well ſatisfied of his miſtreſs's regard 

for me, as if ſhe had offered me her 
rſe. 

Tie Spectator, ſpeaking of a family 
of ſervants, ſays, * That i ſtead of fiv- 
© ing from the parts of the buuſe through 
* which their maiter is paſhng, they in- 
* duftriouſly contiive to place themſelves 
© in his way. Aud 1 am intimate in a 
fami.y, where tlie only unpleatant hours 
that lervants know, are thoſe in which 
the matter and miltrefs ot the houſc are 
abſent. I have obſerved with great de- 
lige, when my triend and his lady 
have been ſtepping into the couch for a 
journey of a few des, that the men 
and maid- ſervants have been crouding 
to the door, and with tears in their eyes 
waiting for the laſt kind nod, as they 
have driven from the houſe. It has 
done my heart good, when in the ab- 
ſence of their malter and miſtreſs I have 
looke{ in upon theſe honeſt people, to 
lee with what eagerneſs they have run 
to me, to enquire, every one at once, 
if I had heard any news of their bene- 
factors, and at what time they would 
return. It would be unneceſſary, after 
what I have ſaid of theſe ſervants, to 
enter upon the character of the maſter 
and nuſtreſs. I ſhall content mylelf 
with obſerving, that if all thoſe who 
have ſervants were of the lame d'{po- 
fition with the people I am ipeaking of, 
I thould hardly have had occaſion to 
write upon this ſubject. 

Seneca ſays of ſervants, * Tat they 
©are a kind of humble friends. (Not 
according to the modern acceptaton of 
humb e friends; for by ſuch are mcant 
thoſe who are to be ſtill more depen-lent 
on our humours, and who, in return 
for precarious meat and drink, are t9 
think, ſpeak, an act, exactly as we woull 
hare them.) He goes on to blerve, 
That it is the part cf a wiſe and good 
© man to deal with his inferior as he 
© would have his ſuperior denl with 
© him; fortune tav ng ne more power 
* over ſervants than over their maſters : 
* and te that duly confiders how many 
© fervants ive come to be maſters, and 
* now many maſters to he ſervants, will 
© lay no great ſtreis of argument either 
© upon the one, or upon the other. 
Some uſe their ſervants worſe than 
beafts, in fliviſh attendances between 
their drink and their luſts; as if ti ey 
were not made of the ſame ö 
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* with their maſters, or to breathe the 
« ſame air, or to die under the ſame 
condi ions. It is worthy ubſervation,” 
continues he that the mott wnpe- 
rious maſters over their own ſervants, 
are at the lame time the moſt abject 
fl wes to the ſervants of other maſters. 
I will not diftinguith a ſervant by bis 
office, but by bis manners; the on is 
the work of fortune, the other of vi- 
tue. 
Thus far {avs Seneca: ard indeed the 
wretchednels of tervitude is aitogether 
owing to the pride ot ſuperiority s 2 
pride, which if properiy exerted would 
appear in making thole happy whom 
fortune has mole tependent upon us for 
favour 2nd support. This indeed would 
be the prye ot Man; and I have always 
conſidered it as the principal happiness 
of every matter, tat IL-aven has placed 
him in a ſitumion to mike life ealy and 
comfortable to thole whule lot it is to 
depend upon him for bread. 

For ray own part, have alwavs 
been of o0p;a40n that the matter is as 
muci obliged to the fervant who 2-quits 
himlelt in his ofice win QUENCE and 
raithtfulnels, 45 the ſervant to the malter 
for his indulgence, But in the common 
opinion it is otherwiſe ; and the per- 
formance of thote duties which ſhall en- 
title the ſervant to a reward in heaven, 
Mall be ir ſuicient to procure him either 
a civil wort, or 2 kind look from his 
imperidus maſter. 

How contrary a behaviour is that of 
the family above mentioned It a ter- 
vant has done his duty, he is ſure to be 
commended for it: if through mcapa- 
city or inadve! rency he has committed 
a favit, it is paſſed over with good- hu- 
mour; or if through careleſſpeſs or de- 
ſizn, the admonitions he receives are the 
ad:nonittons of a friend, who adviles 
him, for his own ſake, to amendment, 
and encourages him to fet about it by 

gentleneſs and perſuaſion. It may be 
worth the mentioning, that my friend's 
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butler was cured of 2 violent inclination 
to fotting, by having the keys of the 
cellar delivered to his kfeping ; and that 
the Houſekeeper, who s one of the moſt 
thoughtful and difcreet mutrons I know 
of, was one of the gpiddieſt girls alive, 
tili the affairs of the family were thrown 
into her hands. | 

I do not mean to inſinuate by theſe 
circu niſtinces, that every drunken toot- 
mn ſhouid keep the keys of his maſter's 
cellar, or that every mat ap of a maid 
ſhould be intruited, by way of ſobering 
her, with the management of a family; 


TI only mention them to ſhew that even 


vices and toliies we lometimes to be 
cured by goud vg; and 1* fo, how 
Erecwtiy may covd quaiities be improved 
by the fame rdult,c nt behaviour! 

I have tad in a former paper, that 
people are mor Ee to be praiſed in- 
to good qual:tie>, than to be railed out 
ef bad ond: 1 4 1 have always found, 
that to commend a ſervant for doing 
rigut (and cry fervart does right 
ſometimes} kas has much better effect 
than chiding and complaining when he 
has happened to de wrong. Tocheriſh 
the dene of pleahug in a ſerrant, you 
muit {hew him that you are pleaſed; for 
what enconragement is there for bis 
per ſeverance, unie!s you tell him at firſt 
chat he is in the right way? 

To conclude this ſubject; I would 
have tervants conſidered as reaſonable 
bens; as thofe, who though they have 
the trailties of men, have alſo their vir- 
tucs, their affections, and feelings: that 
they can repay good offices with grati- 
tude, and ill ones with neglect; and 
that they are intitled to our favour, till 
they have deſerved our diſpleaſure. I 
ſhall only add, for the information of 
my corre!pon-lents, that I ſhail pay no 
regard to the complaints thar are fent 
me againſt Bad fervants, unleſs I am 


thoroughly convinced that they come 


from Good maſters. 
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15, | 
ROM a full conviction that your 
ears are always open to the afflict 
ed, I preſume to ſend you the ſtory of 
my diitreſs, which is left to your diſcre- 


tion whether or no it be deſerving 
of public commiſeration. Previous, 


however, to what relates immediately to 


myſelf, be ſo kind as to indulge an el- 
derly man, whoſe infirmity is to be 


talkative, and who delights in a long 
| train 
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train of animadverſions upon every in- 
tereſting occurrence. 

At the creation of your World, your 
modeſty ſuggeſted that the advantages 
accruing from u might enable you in 
due time to keep a one horie chair; and 
that as ſoon as you were in poſſeſſion of 
this vehicle, you would invite the rea- 
der to a feat in it, and occahonaily make 


the tour of the adja nt villages. But 


whether you are enabled to tet up this 
equipage or not, I wou'd adviſe you, 
at this ſeaſon of the year, to withdraw 
your laudabie purpoſc of reforming vice 
m town, and to let your endeavours he 
dire ed to confirm virtue militant in 
the country. Drinking, gaming, 
atheiſm, and the minor vices, which 
from time immemorial have more or 
ets ſwarmed in our capital, have been 
combated by the moſt eminent divines, 
moraliſts, and poets, and all to no pur- 
ie. For my own part, I cannot help 
ooking upon almoſt every fpecies of 
diſtoluteneſs as a kind of plague: and 
it I was worthy of adviting the legiſla- 
ture, I should propoſe that a line of 
circumvallation might be made at the 
diſtance of five miles all round the town, 
and a guard appointed to prohibit all 
perions, betraying the leaſt ſymptom of 
any of theſe epidemical diſtaſes, from 
ng the line. Proviled always, that 

in caſe a radical cure fhoukl he effected 
on à patient or patients, he, ſhe, or 
they, on a proper certificate, declaring 
them free from all infection, may be 
privileged to quit thete noiſome quar- 
ters, and retire into the country. I can 


think of no other method by which the 


miſerable objects that range under the 
ſeveral denominations of gametters, 
fwearers, liars, drunkards, coxcombs, 
faſhion-mongers, &c. in either tex, 
may be excluded all communication 
with thoſe who are untainted. 

A conſiderate perſon cannot paſs a 
eoxcomb in his walks, without being 
fenlibly hurt at the reflection that ſich a 
calamity is incident to human nature, 
Theſe deplorable creatures are incapa- 
citated from concealing their complaint: 
a primary ſymptom is a total ſuppreſ- 
fon of every reaſonable thought: af. 
ter which, there can be no wonier, 
if, when they are become focis, they 
put on the fabit of their order, and 


continue to fatigue the invention of their 


tradeſmen, with a view to beguile the 
tediouſneſs of time. 


What, Mr. Fitz- Adam, ſhall we ny 
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to thoſe perſons who will ſubject them. 
ſelves to infection by a communication 
with ſuch veretches ? I could as ſoon pay 
a viſit to a man born deaf and dumb, 
for the ſake ot converſation, as deceive 


myſelf with the idea of improvement 
The no-. 


with one of theſe coxcombs. 
toriety of the ſymptoms attending dis 
diſeale, makes it needlef5 to recite them 
all; a vaſt pomp of dreſs, an habitual 
contraction of the mulcles to a grin, 


with a continual incoherent kind or 


prattle, ave o many characteriſtics of 
their diſtemper. And, I fear, the va. 
lidity ot our plea would be rejected, 
ſhould we urge that we fell inad vertent- 
ly into their company; lince they gene- 
rally carry their heads, like thoſe of 
potts on a foot- path, ſufficiently whiten- 
ecl, to deter even the moſt hecdleſs from 
tumbling on them m the dark. 
Among the ſeveral peſtilences which 
contt:tute the general plague, no one is 
of equal fatality with that of Faſhion. 
Thoſe who are ſeized with this phrenzy, 
as they are the moit numerous, ſo are 
they the molt extravagant in their ac- 
tions. The females diſcover their be- 


ing tainted, by every getticulation of 2 


Couſin Betty. They wear no cap, and 
only ſubſtitute in it's room variety of 
trumpery ribbands, tied up with no 
other propriety than the preſent fit ſha} 
happen to direckt. Let your eye travel 
over the whole perſon, and by the dit- 
poſition of the dreſs, you will no long- 
er heſitate if the imagination is diſturb- 
ed, By what means, Mr. Fitz-Adam, 
except by the effects, ſhall we deter- 
mine the mens ſana? And what judg- 
ment ought we to paſs upon thoſe crowds 
of females, who are every day tottering 
along the public walks upon peg-heels ? 


Nothing, furely, can be more repug- 


nant to common fenſe, than this con- 
trivance in the ladies to weaken their 
ſupport, Who had before too great an 
aptitude to fall. If there can be any 
reaſon aſſigned for fo range a conduct, 
it muſt be this, that they thought it 
neceſſary to diminiſh the baſe, after they 
had lightened the capital. 

It would be dowaright arraignment 
of your tagacity to imagine, that the 
malignant conſequences annexed to this 
diſtemper gte unnoticed by you. An 
obſect, whoſe entire maſs of blood is 
corrupted by Faſhion, becomes not un- 
worthy the cognizance of the higher 
powers, as the moſt prejudicial Being 
to à civil ſociety, In order to think 12 
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m, you need only to conſider what 
are the cvils contequential to Faſhion. 
Are they not thoſe of folly, pride, ex- 
travagance, gaming, and dithonelty ? 
Perſons afflicted with this malady, are 
apt to imagine themſelves under no 
obligation to pay their jult debts ; while 
thoſe contracted at a gaming-table are 
to be diſcharged with all the punctuality 
of honeſty. 

Theſe reflections, Mr. Fitz- Adam, 
are the reſult of a heart-feit concern for 
the good of my country. The proſpe- 
rous growth of every kind of iniquity 
cannot fail, in the end, of endangering 
her political health. One ſhould be apt 
to believe, that our own foil was not 
pregnant enough with vice, while we 
are daily adopting every exotic folly. 
Our natural enemy, even antece:lent to 
eonqueſt, is impoſing upon us, not 
only her language, but her manners and 
drels. A ſuperficial view of the hiſtory 
of old Rome will preſent us with every 
ſimilar circumttance of corruption. 
God forbid a fimilar fate ſhould over- 
take us ! 


I have hitherto ſuppreſſed an inclination. 
to trouble you with my diſapprobation 


of the times; and nothing leis than an 


open violation of all the laws of decency, 


good ſenſe, and duty, in my own family, 
-ould have prompted me to enlarge the 
liſt of your correſpondents. I am now, 
Sir, at my paternal eſtate, where I con- 
ſtantly reſide, unleſs ſome unavoidable 


occurrence breaks in upon my retire- 
ment, and calls me to town. In the 


younger part of my days, by virtue of 
dublic employments, I was admitted to 
pretty large commerce with mankind; 
but on my father's deceaſe, ſatiated 
with the pleaſures of high life, I with- 
drew in my forty-firſt year to the place 
I now write from. I am conſcious of 
no very material imprudence that I have 
veen guilty of, except my marriage, 
which has ſhaded my viſionary proſpe & 
of happineſs with the heavielt diſquie- 
tude. Two dauzhters only are the 
iſſue of this marriage; who, thanks to 
the tuition of their mother, are not 
wanting in any ſingle accomplichment 
of modiſh education. They ſpeak 
French before they underſtand Engliſh, 
and play at cards for pounds, without 
knowing the value of a fhilling ; and, 
in a word, by a patrician diſreliſh of 


economy, ſpeak themſelves the incon- 
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teſted children of Sir Pope Pedigree's 
daughter. I forbear to mention the 
manner in which (with their mother's 
connivanc-) they affect to expoſe the ob- 
ſcurity of my family; becauſe I muft 
acknowledge it to have heen deſtitute of 
the honour of a dignified fpendthrift, 
or an illuſtrious ſuicide. 

Having lived ſo long à voluntary 
exile from the beau monde, my maxims 
are exploded as quite obſolete. My 
wife and daughters are perpetually aſ- 
furing me, that I act in no reſpect like 
any of my polite neighbours: I will 
diſpute that they have ſome colour of 
truth for this aſſertion ; for you muſt 
be ſenſible, Mr. Fitz Adam, that it is 
no ealy matter for a man in his grand 
climacteric to diveſt himſelf of old accuſ- 


tomed prejudices ; and though I profeſs 


all imaginable deference ro my grrat 
neighbours, they mult excuſe the auk- 
ward particularity I have of paying my 
debts, and of obſtinately perſevering iz 

oing now and then to church. Be- 
iides what I have mentioned, I have 
the peculiar felicity of ſeeing, that no- 
thing which either my anceſtors or I 
have done, within or without doors, is 
in the leaſt correſpondent with my fa- 
mily's talte. The garden is a devoted 
victim to their caprice : laſt ſummer 
they erected in it a Chineſe temple, but 
it proved too cold to be inhabited. In 
the winter, all my Chriſtmas blacks 


went to the compoſition of a hermitage, 


which 1s only tenanted by my girls, and 
tie female hermits of taſte of their ac- 
quaintance. This fpring I narrowly 
eſcaped the reputation of building a 
ruin in my park; but luckily as my 
workmen were lopping ſome of my trees, 
they opened, by mere accident, a pruſ- 
pect to my Lord Killdollar's houſe, the 
nobleit, perhaps, and moſt natural ruin 
extant, 

It is impoſſible for you to conceive 
the inſtances 'T could enumerate: but, 
not to tire your patience by a long de- 
tail of grievances, I ſhall cloſe my let- 
ter with obſerving, that I ice a ſaucce;- 
ion of them before me, While my wiſe 
is above polluting the blood of the Pe- 
digrees, by admitting into her compo- 
ſition the leuſt tindture of affability ; and 
while my daughters are in a fair way of 
dying unmarried, by their polite beha- 
viour, and mcretricions ſtyle of dreſs. 
Ir the reafonablenels oft my complaint 

| | ſhauld 
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ſhould obtain the ſanftion of your ap- 
obhation, and be countenanced in the 
World, it will in ſome mcaſute alle- 


viate the aſſliction of, Sir, your conſtant 


reader and admirer. 


N* LXXXIX. THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 12, 1754. 


T has been the conſtant practice, ever 

fince I can remember, for people to 
recommend the particular wares they 
deal in, by ſetting forth that they are 
more eſſentially neceſſary at the preſent 
time, than they were ever known to be 
in times paſt, The doctor, to recom- 
mend his Elixir for the nerves, addreſſes 
you with—“ Never were Nervous De- 
« cays, &c. fo frequent as at preſent.” 


"The man of learning prefaces his diſ- 


courſe upon occult qualities with" Ne- 
© yer was there ſo total a deca of lite- 
« rature as at preſent; an the divine 
introduces his volume of ſermon» with 
—* Never did fin and tolly abound fo 
® as at preſent.” 

But though this method may he a very 
good one, and may have contributed 
greatly to the increaſe of trade, I have 
always conſidered it as ſomewhat bor- 
dering upon craft, and have therefore 


rejected it, to purſue a contrary prac- 


tice. Never was mankind ſo good as at 
preſent, I ſay again and again: for 


however unwiſe or unrighteous the people 


of theſe nations may have been two years 
ago, it is hardly to be conceived how 
greatly they are improved in their un- 
derſtandings, and amended in their mo- 
rals, by the extenſive circulation of theſe 
my lucubrations. | 
Many perſons are of opinion, (I ſup- 
ole from the effects which they find to 
— been produced in themſelves) that 
every individual of my readers has been 
in ſome reſpect or other the better for me: 
but this perhaps may be carrying the 


matter a little too far; and indeed I have 


a private reaſon for thinking that there 
may be here and there one, who, though 
a conſidlerable reader of theſe excellent 
eſlays, has received no benefit from them 
at all. There are people in the world, 
who, becauſe they pride themſelves 
upon contradicting an eftabliſhed opi- 
nion, have fupgetted in a whiſper, that 
this is not abſolutely, and to all intents 
and purpoſes, the very beſt paper that 
has hitherto been publiſhed in any age 
o country. And, to cor feſs a truth, 
which will, no doubt, be as furprizing 


to my readers as it was to me, I have 
actually received a letter, written in ſo- 
ber facine(s, and without the lealt in- 
tention to be witty, inſinuating that I 
am growing dull, and adviſing me to 
lay down my paper while I can do it 
with honour. But as I have hitherto 


found my wit to be inexhauſtible, and 


as I have now, as much as ever, the 
good of my country at heart, I am will- 
ing to continue theſe my labours while 
there ave the leaſt glcanings of folly re- 
maining, anc till I can have the glory 
of efficting a thorough reformation. 
To follow this great and laudable de- 
ſign, I muſt heg of my correſpondents 
to be very diligent m their enquiries af- 
ter What is doing in town, and that 
they will neglect no opportunity of 
tranſmitting me all the intelligence they 
can get. I ſhould be glad to know, 
among other matters of conſequence, it 
there is yet any uch thing as play go- 
mg on at White's. I ſhould like alſo to 
hear that the propoſal for eſtabliſhing 
lectures on divinity and moral philoſo- 
phy next winter in the great room at 
St. James's Coffee-houte, has met with 
the approbation of the whole club. The 
repeated aſſurances which I am daily re- 
ceiving that fornication and adultery are 
entirely at a ſtand in this great metro- 
polis, are highly agreeable to me; as al- 
fo that the great increaſe of bloom, which 
has of late been ſo very obſervable on 
the cheeks of ladies of faſhion, is wholly 


- owing to their abhorrence of cards and 


late hours, I hear with great ſelf-con- 
gratulation and delight from the city, 
that they are hourly increaſing in fru- 
gality and induſtry; and that neither 
hazard, nor any unlawful game at cards, 
has been o much as thought of at their 
clubs for this twelvemonth paſt. But, 
above all, I am charmed with the ac- 
cuunts which I have from time to time 
received of the laſt general election. 
That inflexible abhorrence of bribery 
and corruption, which ſo viſibly and 
univerſally manifeſted itſelf among all 
ranks and crders of men, conſtituents 
as well as candidates, mult be an incen- 

| teſtable 
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teſtable proof of the conſummate virtue 
ol the preſent times. | 

From all theſe happy conſiderations, 
I am perfectly of opinion with the late 
Mr. Wuiſton, that the Millennium, or 
the kingdom of the juſt upon earth, is 
very near at hand. When that long- 
expected time arrives, I ſhall conſider 
the plan of this as compleat, and 


paper 
conclude it the Thurſday following, 


with a benediction to my readers. 

It has been owing to this general re- 
formation, (which I flatter myſelf has 
heen principally brought about by theſe 
weekly ellays) that I have thought fit to 
ſuppreſs certain letters, lately come to 
hand, which are filled with moſt unrea- 
touable complaints againſt rhe iniquity 
of the times. One of theſe letters la- 
ments very emphatically the great in- 
create of Popery among us, and begs 
that I would poſtpone every amuſing 
ſpeculation, to attack with gravity and 
argument the doctrine of tranſubſtantia- 
tion. The fame letter recommends, in 
a poſtſcript, ſome neceſſary alterations 
to be made in the book of Common 
Prayer, and deſires that my next paper 
may be an addret: to the biſhops upon 
that occaſton. Another of theſe letters 
inveighs bitterly againſt the univerſality 
of ſkittle-grounds in the gardens of 
people of faſhion, and aſſures me that 
It is in vain to hope for a reformation, 
while gentlemen and ladies, nay, even 
the clergy themſe v:s, are miſ- ſpending 
their time in the unchrittian-like diver- 
ſions of porters and draymen. The 
letter ſigned Decorus, complaining of 
Brunetta's nakedneſs at church, had 
long ago received a place in theſe papers, 
it I could have been convinced that it 
had leſs of invention in it than of reality: 
for I am affured by a particular friend, 
who is a conſtant frequenter of all pub- 


lic that fince my repeated ani- 
— . on that ſubject, there is 


not a pair of naked ſhoulders to be ſeen 
either for love or money. He proceeds 
farther to aſſure me, that thoſe excellent 
animadverſions have given the ladies 
fuch an unconquerable averfioa to all 
kinds of nakedneſs, that a party of 
them, going this ſummer from Rich- 
mend to Vauxhall by water, choſe ra- 
ther to ſee a handſome young fellow go 
to the bottom, as he was attempting to 
iwim acroſs the Thames, than to take 
him into their boat: and when the wa- 
termen begged fowGod's fake that they 

might fave the young man's life, the 


eldeſt of the ladies ſted with great 
vehemence, that ſhe had racher the whole 
odious ſex ſhould periſh, than have her 
modeſty affronted with the fight of a 
naked man. 

But though every reformation of this 
kind is a ſenſible pleafure to me, I am 
very far from attributing the whole m- - 
rit of it to myſelf; on the contrary, t 
is with the utmoſt pride and tatistattion 
that I acknowledge the many and great 
helps which I have received from corre- 
ſpondents, whole names, whenever they 
come to be mentioned in this uncler- 
taking, will reflect an honour upon my 
own. It is to thete gentlemen, more 
than to myſelf, that T am to aicnbe the 
reformation above-mentioned : and be- 
cauſe, as I ſaid before, in ſpite of our 


endeavours to make mankind perfect, 


there is ſtill perhaps a little ſprinkling 
of folly remaining amongſt us; and as 
the Millennium may pothbly be at a 
much greater diſtance than Mr. Wiifton 
and I have ſo fanguixely imagined it ro 
be; and, moreover, conliiermg the com- 
parative weak neis of my own abilities, 
I hereby requeſt and intreat of my cor- 
reſpondents, that they will continue to 
favour me with their aſſiſtauce in this 
work, which will moſt certainly He 
brought to a concluſion on the very firſt 
Thurſday after the ſaid Millennium ſhall 
commence. - Ng, 

I cannot ſhew myſelf more in earneſt 
upon this occaſion, than by cloſing my 


paper with the following humble ad- 


dreſs to one of it's ableſt ſupporters. 


ADAM FITZ-ADAM TO THE Or. 


greets ye, | 
Ang in theſe rhimes, my Lon d, intreats ye, 
That you once more the Wor t o would prop, 
W hich, but for ſtrength Nke yours, muſt drop: 
For }, grown weak, and ſomewhat older, 
Feel it too heavy on my thoulder: 
And wel. I may; for bards have ſung, 
That giant Arras, huge and ſtrong, ' 
Oft found his Wor T p too great a load, 
And aſſc' d aſſiſtance of a Con, 
Who eas d his back with little pain, 
And ſet the Won To to rights again. 
So | from You, my great Al cibze, 
(Whoſe aim my giory and my pride is) 
Requeſt, my Lox p— You knuw my drift 
That you would lend me t'other lift: 
Your ſmalleſt effort is enough, 
The ſame you uſe in taking ſnuff: 
You ſmile, my Lox p=—jniecd tis true, 
A FINGER and your THUMBS will do. 


"% 38 Ne 


WITH grateful heart Fitz- Avan 


— 
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N old friend and fellow- ſtudent of 
mire at the univerfity called upon 
me the other morning, and found me 
renligg Piato's Sympoſion. I laid down 
mv heck to receive him; which, after the 
firſt uſual compliments, he took up, 
lying You will give me leave to ſee 
* what was the object of your ſtuches. 
Nothing leſs than the divine Plato, 
ſai I, © that amiable philcfophar—' 
With whom," interrupted my friend, 
© Cicero declares, that he would rather 
© he in the wrone, than in the right with 
any other. — I cannot,” replied I, 
c-rry my venerat on for him to that 
degree of enthuſiaſm; but yet, where- 
ever 1 underſtand him, (for I conſeſs 
Ido not every where) I prefer him to 
ali the ancient philotopers. His Sym- 
po in more particularly engages and 
ente; tains me, as I fee there the man- 
ners and characters of the mot emi- 
nent men, of the politeſt mes, of the 
politett city of Greece. And, with 
all due reſpect to the moderns, I much 
queſtion whether an account of a mo- 
dern Sympoſion, though written by 
the abicit hand, could be read with ſo 
much pleaſure and imprevrment.— I 
do not know that, replied my friend; 
tor though I revere the ancients as 
much as you poſſibly ean, and look 
upon the moderns as pigmies when 
compared to thoſe giants, yet it we 
come up to, or near them in any 
thing, it is in the eleganey and delicacy 
of our cenvivial intercourie.” 

[| was the more ſurpi ized at this doubt 
of my friend's, Lecavie I knew that he 
implicitly ſubicribed to, and ſupertti- 
tioully maintained, all the articles of 
the claſſical faith. I therefore aſked 
hun whether he was ſerious? He an- 
fwered me that he was: that in his mind, 
Plato tpun out that filly affair of love 
too ſine and to long; and that if I 
would but jet lum miroduee me to the 
club. of which he ws an unworth 
mene, he Echeved 1 hou}! at leatt 
ent- in the fame dou's, or perhaps 
even lic e in tayour of the moderns. 
I rowwaned wy friend for tis kindneſs, 
but added, that in whatever ſociety he 
was an unworthy member, I ſhould be 


ſuil a more unworthy gucſt. Thai more 
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over my retired and domeſtic turn of 
life was as inconſiſtent with the engage. 
ments of a club, as my natural tact. 
turnity amongſt ſtrangers would be miſ- 


placed in the midſt of all that fetta! nurn 


and gaiety. * You miſtake me, an- 
iwered my friend; every meniber of 
our club has the privilege ot bring- 

ing one friend along with him, uno 

is by no means thereby to become a 

member of it: and as for your 15ci. 

turnity, we have ſome ũlent members, 

who, by the wav, are none of our 

.worlt, Silent people never iporl com- 
pany; but, on the contrary, by be- 
ing good hearers, encourage go 

© ſpeakers.'—-* But I have another dif- 
: — aniwered I, and That 1 
doubt à very ſolid one; Which is, thut 
© I drink nothing but water. —“ 80 
much the worte for you, replied my 
friend, who, by the by, loves his botile 
moſt academically; * you will pay for 
© the claret you do not drink. We uſe 
© no compulſion; every one drinks as 
© Intle as he pleates—" Which I pre- 
© fume,” interrupted I, is as much as 
© he can.! That is juſtas it happeus, 
ſad he; * ſometimes, it is true, we 
© make pretty good fittings; but for my 
* own part, I chute to go home always 
© before eleven: for, take my word for 
Wit, it is the fitting up late, and not 
© the rink, that deſtroys the conſtiiu- 
© tion.” As I found that my friend 
wonld have taken a refutal ill, I told 
him, that for this once I would certainly 
attend him to the club; but defired him 
to give me previouſly the outlines of the 
characters of the fitting members, that [ 
might know how to behave myſelf pro- 
perly. © Your precaution, faid he, is 
* a prudent one, and I will make you 
© fo well acquainted with them before- 
hand, that you ſhall not ſeem a ſtranger 
© when among them. You mut know, 
then, that our club conſiſts of at Jea't 
forty members when complear. Of 
theſe, many are now in the country; 
an} be ſides, we have ſome vacancies 
which cannot be filled up till next 
winter. Palti-s and apoplexies have 
of late, I don't know why, been pretty 
rife among us, aml carried off a good 
many. It is not above a week ago. 
© that 
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e that poot Tom Toaſtwell fell on a Sir George Plyant is well born, has 
t ſudden under the table, as we thought a genteel fortune, keeps the very beſt 
© only a little in drink, but he was car- company, and is to he fure one of the 
" ried home, and never ſpoke more. * buſt-bred men alive: he is ſo good-na- 
© Thoſe whom you will probably meet * tured, that he ſeems to have no will of 


© with to-day aie, firit of all, Lord 
© Feebile, x nobleman of admirable ſenſe, 
© 2 true fin; gentleman, and, for a man 
* of quality, a pretty Claſſic. He has 
* live rather falt formerly, and im- 
« paired his conſtitution by fitting up 
* lite, and drinking your thin ſhar 
© wines. He is {ti} what you call 
nervous, which makes him a little 
low ipirited and reſerved at firſt; but 
© he grows very affable and chearful as 
* ſoon as he has warmed his ſtomach 
© with about a bottle of good claret. 
Sir Tunhelly Guzzle is a very wor - 
© thy north=country baronet, of a ue 
© tate, and one who was before hand 
© in the world, till being twice choſen 
* knight of the ſhire, and having in con- 
* ſequence got a pretty employment at 


© court, he run out conſiderably. He 


© has left off honſe-keeping, and is now 
© upon a retrieving ſcheme. He is the 
© heartielt, honeſtelt fellow living; and 
© though he is a man of very few words, 
© I can aſſure you he does not want 
© ſenſe. He had an univerſity educa- 
tion, and has a good notion of the 
* claſſics. The poor man is confined 
© half the year at leaſt with the gout, 
and has beſides an inveterate ſcurvy, 
© which I cannot account for: no man 
© can live more regularly; he eats no- 
thing but plain meat, and very little 
© of that; he drinks no thin wines; and 
© never fits up late, for he has his full 
© doſe by eleven. 

Colonel Culverin is a brave old ex- 
© perienced officer, h but a lieute- 
* nant-colonel of foot. Between you 
© and me, he has had great ;njubice 
© done him; and is now commanded by 
© many who were not born when he 
* came firſt into the army. He has 
© ſerved in Ireland, Minorca, and Gib- 
raltar; and would have been in all the 
late battles in Flanders, had the regi- 
© ment been ordered there. It is a plea- 
* ſure to hear him talk of war. He is 
the beſt natured man alive, but a little 
too jealous of his honour, and too apt 
© to be in a paſſionz but that is ſoon 
© over, and then he is ſorry for it. I fear 
© he is dropſical, which I impute to his 
* drinking your Champaigns and Bur- 
* gundics. He got that ill habit abroad. 
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his own, He will drink as little or as 
© much as you pleaſe, and no matter of 
what. He has been à mighty man 


crack of the whip fill. He is our 
news- monger; for, being a member of 
the privy chamber, he goes to court 
every day, and conſequently knows 
pretty well what is going forward 
there. Poor gentleman! I fear we 
mall not keep him long; for he ſeems 
far gone in a conſumption, though the 
doctors tay it is only a nervous atro- 


m Sitfaſt is the beſt- natured fel. 
low living, and an excellent compa- 
nion, though he feldom ſpeaks; but 
he is no flincher, and fits every man's 
hand out at the club. e is a very 


ry Latin verſes. I doubt he is ina 
dec lining way; for a paralytical ſtroke 
has lately twitched up one fide of his 
mouth fo, that he is now obliged to 
take his wine diagonally. However, 
he 75 up his fpirits bravely, and 
never ſhams his glaſs. 

Doctor Carbuncle is an honeſt, 


the government, and much of a gen- 
tleman. He is the life of our club, 
inſtead of being the leaſt reftra:nt up- 
on it. He is an admirable ſcholar, 
and I really believe has all Horace by 
heartz I know he has him always in 
his pocket. His red face, enflamed 
noſe, and ſwelled legs, make him ge- 
nerally thought a hard drinker b 
thoſe who do not know him; but : 
mult do him the juſtice to fay, that L 
never faw him diſguiſed with liquor in 
my life. It is true, he is à very large 
man, and can hold a great deal, whick 
© makes the colonel cal! him, pleaſantly 
© enovgh, a veſſel of election. 

The laſt and leaſt, concluded my 
friend, is your humble ſervant, ſuch 
© as Tam; and if you pleaſe, we will go 
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© and walk ia the park till dinner time.. 


I agreed, and we fet out together. But 
here the reader will perhaps expect that 
I ſhould let him walk on a little, while I 


give his character. We were of the ſame 


year of St. John's College in Cam- 


ua 


with the ladies formerly, and loves the. 


good ſcholar, and can write very pret- 


jolly, merry parſon, well affected ta 


bridge: he was 2 younger brother of a 
202 good 
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good family, was bred to the church, 
and had juit got a fellowſhip in the col- 
lege, when his elder brother dying, he 
iuccerdeid to an eaſy fortune, and re- 
ſolved to make hun{elf eaty with it, that 
is, to do nothing. As he hal refided 
Jong in college, he had contracted all 
the habits, prejudices, the lazinels, the 
ſoaking, the pride, and the pedantry of 
the cloyſter, which after a certain time 
are never to be rubbed off. He conſi- 


dered the critical knowledgeof the Greek 


en Latin words, as the utmoit effort of 
the human under{tanding; and a glaſs 
ot god wine in good company, as the 
higheit pitch of human felicity. Accord- 
ingly, he paſſes his mornings in reading 
the claſſes, moſt of which he has long 
hat by haut; and his evenings in drink - 
ing his glats of goo! wine, which by fre- 
quent filing, amounts at lealt to two, 
and often to three bottles a day. I mult 
not omit mentioning, that my friend is 
tormented with the ſtone; which misfor- 
tune he imputes to having once drank wa- 
ter for a month, by the preſcription of the 
late Doctor Chey ne, and by no means 
ta at leaſt two quarts of claret a day, for 


No XCI. THURSDAY, 


friend preſented me to the 
M company, in what he thonght 
the in ſt abliging manner; but which, I 
confeis, put rae a little out of counte- 


nance. * Give me leave, gentlemen,” 
tai he, to preſent to you my old 


© friend, Mr. Firz- Adam, the ingenious 
* author of the World.” The word Au- 


thor inſtantly excited the 2ttention of the 


whole company, and drew all their eyes 
upon me; for people who are not apt to 
write themlelves, have a ſtrange curio- 
ſity to ſee a Live Author. The gen- 
temen received me in common with 
thoſe geſtures that intimate welcꝭ me; 


and. I on my part reipectfully muttered - 
ſome of thoſe nothings, which ſtand - 


initcad of the ſomething. one ſhonld ſay, 
and perhaps do full as well, 

The weather being bot, the gentlemen 
were refreſhing thenuclves before din- 
ner with warat they called a: cool tan- 
kari; in which they fuccefſively drank 
to Me. When it came to my turn, I 
thought I could- not decently declin- 
drivking the gentlemen's healths, which 
I did aggregately: but how was I tur- 


theſe laft thirty years. To return to my 
friend Jam very much miſtaken,” 
faid he, as we were walking in the park, 
© if you do not thank me for procuring 
© this day's entertainwente for a ſet of 
© worthier gentlemen to be ſure never 
© hved.'—* I make no doubt of it,“ faid 
I, and am therefore the more con- 
cerned when I reflect, that this club 
of worthy gentlemen might, by vour 
own account, be not improperly called 
an hoſpital of incurables, as there is 
not one among them who does not la- 
hour under {ome chronical and mortal 
diitemper,'—* I fre what you would 
be at,“ antwered my friend; “vou 
would infinuate, that it is all owing to 
wine: but let me aſſure you, Mr. 
Fitz-Adam, hot wine, erpecially cla- 
ret, af neat and gocd, caniurt no man.” 
I did not reply to this aphoriſm of my 
friend's, which I knew would draw on 
too long a diſcuſſion, eſpecially as we 
were juſt going into the club-room, 
where I took it for granted, that it was 
one of the great conſtitutional principles. 
The account of this modern — 


mall be the ſubiect of my next paper. 
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prized, when, upon the firſt taſte, I diſ- 
covered that this cooling and refreſhing 
draught was compoled of the ſtrongeit 
mountain wine, lowered indeed with a 
very little lemon and water, but then 
heightened again by a quantity of thoſe 
comfortable aromatics, nutmeg and gin- 
ger! Digner, which had been called for 
more than once with fome impatience, 
was at laſt brought up, upon the colo- 
nel's threatening perdition to the matter 
and all the waiters of the houſe. if it 
was delayed two minutes longer. We 
fat down without ceremony; and we 
were no ſooner fat down, than every 
budy (except mvſelf) drank every bo- 
dy's health, which made a tumultuous 
kind of noiſe. I obferved, with ſurprize, 
that the common quantity of wine was 
put into glaſſes of an immenſe fize and 
weight; hut my ſurprize ceaſed, when I 
ſaw the tremulous hands that took them, 
and for which I ſuppoſed they were in- 
tended as ballaſt. But even this pre- 
caution did not protect the noſe of Doc - 
tor Carbuncie from a ſevere ſhock, in 
his attempt to hit his mouth, The co- 
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jonel, who obſerved this accident, cried 
out pleafautly—* Why, Doctor, I find 
© you are but a bad engineer. While 
you aim at your mouth, you will ne- 
ver hit it, take my word for it. A 
floating battery, to hit the ma . mult 
© be pointed ſomething above, or below 
© it, If you would hit your mouth, di- 
rect your four der at your fore- 
© head, or your chin. The doctor good - 
humouredly thanked the colonel for the 
hint, and promited him to communicate 
it to his friends at Oxford, where, he 
owned, that he had ſeen many a good 

laſs of port ſpilt for want of it. Sir 
Tunbelly almoſt ſmiled, Sir George 


laughed, and the whole company, ſome 
applauded this elegant 


| how or other, 
piece of raillery. But, alas! things toon 
tool a leſs pleaſant turn; for an enor- 
mous buttock of boiled falt beef, which 
had ſucceeded tie 1 prove:| not to 
be ſufficiently corned for Sir Tunbelly, 
who had beſpoke itz and, at the ſame 
time, Lord Feeble took a diſlike to the 
claret, which he affirmed not to be the 
ſame which they had drank the day be- 
fore; it had no filkineſs, went rough of 
the tongue, and his lordſhip ſhrewdly tu- 
ſpeed that it was mixed with Benecar- 
lo, er ſome of thoſe black wines. This 
was a common cauſe, and excited uni- 
verſal attention. The whole company 
taſted it ſeriouſly, and every one found 
a different fault with it. The matter of 


the houſe was immediately ſent for up, 


examined, and treated as a criminal. 
Sir Tunbelly reproached him with the 
freſhneſs of the beef, while, at the ſame 
time, all the others fell upon him for the 
badaeſs of his wine; telling him, that it 
was not fit uſage for ſuch guud cuſ- 
tomers as they were; and, in fine, threat- 
ening him with a migration of the club 
to ſome other houſe. The cruninal laid 
the blame of the beef s —— corned 
| hu his cook, whom he pro- 

miſed ro — away; and atteſted 4 — 
and earth, that the wine was the very 
ſame which they had all approved of the 
day before; and, as he had a foul to be 
faved, was true Chateau Margoux— 
© Chateau devil,” faid the colonel with 
warmth; it is your dd rough Chaos 
© wine.” Will Sitfaſt, who thought 
himſelf obliged to articulate upon this 
cation, faid, He was not ſure it was 
a mixed wine, but that indeed it drank 
d. If that is all, interrupted the 


doctor, let us Cen drink it up then. 
* Or, if that won't do, fince we cannot 
© have the true Falernum, let us take up 
for once with the vileSabinum.—What 
© fay you, gentlemen, to good honeſt 
« Port, which I am convinced is a much 
© wholeſomer ſtomach wine? My friend, 
who in his heart loves Port better than 
any other wine in the world, willingly 
ſeconded the doctor's motion, and fpoke 
very favourably of your Portixgal wines 
in general, if neat. Upon this fome was 
immediately brought up, which I ob- 
ſerved my friend and the doctor tuck to 
the whole evening. I could not help 
aſking the doctor if he really preferred 
Port to lighter wines? To which he an- 
fwered=— You know, Mr. Fitz- Adam, 
* that uſe is ſecond nature; and Port is 
© im a manner mother's milk to me; tor 
it is what my Alma Mater ſuckles a!! 


© her numerous progeny with. I filenc- 


ly aſſented to the doRor's account, whici 
I was convinced was 2 true one, and 
then attended to the judicious animad - 
veriions of the other gentlemen upon the 
claret, which were ſtill continued, though 
at the ſame time they continued to drink 
it. I hinted my ſurprize at this to Sir 
Tunbelly, who gravely anſwered me, 
and in a moving wav" Why what can 
© ave do” —* Not drink it,” replied I. 
© ſince it is not good. But what will 
© you have us do? and how ſhall we 
© pals the evening?” rejoined the baro- 


net. One cannot go home at five 


* 


© o'clock.'—* That depends upon a 


great deal of uſe,” ſaid IJ. It may 
© beſo, to a certain degree, faid thedoc- 
tor. * But cive me leave to aſk you, 
Mr. Fitz- Adam, you, who drink no- 
© thing but water, and live much at 
home. how do you keep up your ſpi - 
© rits?'—* Why, Doctor, ſaid I, as [ 
© never lowered my ſpirits by ſtrong li- 
* quor, I do not want to raiſe them.” 
Here we were interrupted by the colo- 
nel's railng his voice and mdignation 
againſt the Burgundy and Champaign; 


. twearing that the former was ropy, and 


the Jatter upon the fret, and not without 
ſome ſuſpicion of cyder and ſugar - cau- 


dy; notwithitanding which, he drank, 


in a bumper of it, confuſton to the town 
of Briſtol aid the Bottle-act. It was 
a ſhame, he faid, that gentlemen could 
have no good Burgundies and Cham- 
paigns, for the ſake of ſome increaſe of 
the revenue, the manufacture of glais 

| bottles, 
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bottles, and ſuch fort of ſtuff. Sir 
George confirme | the ſame, adding, that 
it was ſcadalous; and the whole com- 
pan agreed, that the new parliament 
would certainly repeal fo abſurd an act 
the very fixit ſeſſion; but if they did not, 


they hope they would receive inſtruc- 


tions to that purpoſe from their conſti- 
tuents—* To be ture,” laid the colonel. 
What a d—d rout they made about 
© the repeal of the Jew bill, for which 
nobody cared one farthing! But, by 
© the way, continued he, © I think 
every hody has done eating, and the:e- 
* fore had nat we better have the din- 
© ner taken away, and the wine ſet 
upon the table?“ To this the com- 
pany gave an unanimons © Aye. While 
this was doing, I atked my friend, with 

ſeeming ſeriouſneſs, whether no part of 
the dinner was to be ſerved up again, 
when the wine ſhould be ſet upon the 
tabie? He fermed ſurprized at my queſ- 
tion, and siked me it I was hungry? 
To which I anfwered, No;' but atked 
him, in my turn, it he «33 dry? To 
which healio anſwered, No. —“ Then, 
pray, replied I, why not as well eat 
* without being hungry, as drink with- 
out being dry?” My triend was fo 
ſtunned with this, that he attempted no 
reply, but ſtared at me with as much 


altoniſhment, as he would have done at 


my great anceſtor Adam in his primitive 
ſtare qt nature. 
The cloth was now taken away, and 
the bot:les, glaſſes, and diſh- clouts, put 
upon the table; when Will Sitfaſt, who 
I found was a perpetual toaſt- maker, 
took the chair, ot courſe, as the man of 
application to buſinefſs. He began the 
king's health in a bumper, which circu- 
latecl in the fame manner, not without 
fome nice examinations of the chairman 
as to day light. The bottle ſtandiug by 
me, I was called upon by the chairman; 


who added, that though a water-drink- 


er, he buped I would not retuic that 
health in wine: I begged to be excuſed, 
and told him, that I never drank his ma- 
jeſty s health at all, though no one of 
his ſubietts wiſhed it more-heartily than 
I did. That hitherto it had not appeared 
to me, that there could be the leait rela- 
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tion between the wine I drank, and the 
king's ſtate of health; and that, till x 
was convinced that impairing mv own 
health would improve his majeſty's, I 
was reſolved to preſerve the uſe of my 
faculties and my limbs, to employ bot] 
in his ſervice, it he could ever have occa- 
fon for them. I had foreſeen the con- 
ſequences of this refuſal; and though 
my friend ha anſwered for my princi- 
ples, I eafily diſcovered an air of ſuſpi- 
cion in the countenances of the compa. 
ny; and I overheard the colonel] whiſper 
to Lord Feeble This author is à very 
* odd dog.” 

My friend was aſhamed of me; but, 
however, to help me off as well as he 
could, he ſaid to me atoud—* Mr. Fitz. 
Adam, this is one of thoſe ſingulari- 
© ties which you have contracted by liv- 
© ing fo much alone.” From this mo- 
ment the company gave me up to my 
oddneſſes, and took no farther notice of 
me. I leaned filently upon the table, 
waiting for (though, to lay the truth, 
without expecting) ſome of that feſtal 
gaiety, that urbanity, and that elegant 
mirth, of which my friend had prom: ted 
fo large a ſhare. Inſtead of all which, 
the converſation ran chiefly into narra- 
tive, and grew duller and duller with 
every bottie. Lord Feeble recounted his 
former atchievements in love and wine; 
the colonei complained, though with 
dignity, of hardſhips and injuſtice; Sir 
George hinted at fame important diſco- 
veries which he had made that day at 
court, but cautiouſly avoided naming 
names; Sir Tunbelly ſlept between giats 
and glaſs; the doctor and my friend 
talked over college matters, and quoted 
Latin; and our worthy preſident applied 
himſeif wholly to buſineſs, never ſpeak - 
ms but to order; as—* Sir, the bottle 
* ſtands with you— Sir, you are to name 
© toaſt That has been drank already 
© — Here, more claret! &c. In the height 
of ail this convivial pleaſantry, which I 
plainly faw was come to it's zenith, I 
ſtole away at about nine o'clock, and 
went home; where reflections upon the 
entertainment of the day crouded into 
my mind, and may perhaps be the ſub- 
jett of lome future paper. 
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HE entertainment (I do not ſay 


the diverſion) which I mentioned 
in my laſt paper, tumbled my imagina- 


tion to fuch a * * and tugoetted ſuch 
a variety of indiſtinct — minck, 
that, notwithſtanding all the pains I took 
to tort and digeſt, I could not reduce 
them to method : I ſhall therefore throw 
them out in this without order, 
and juſt as they occurred to me. 

When I confidered that, perhaps, two 
millious of my fellow-tubjects paſſed 
two parts in three of their lives in the 
very fame manner in which the worthy 
members of my friend's club paſſed 
theirs, I was at a loſs to diſcover that at- 
tractive, irieſiſtible, and inviſible charm, 
(tor I confels I ſaw none) to which they 
fo deliberately and aſſiduouſiy facrificed 
their time, their health, and their renſon; 
till dipping accidentally into Monfi-ur 

Paſcal, I read upon the ſubject of bunt- 
ing the following paſſage. Mat, unicſ5 
t2 Areaun thought, (ſays that excellent 
writer) can make men throw away 0 
much time upon a filly animal. <vhich they 
might buy much cheaper in the market ? 
It hinders us from looking into ourſelves, 
aich is a view we cannot bear. That 
this is often one motive, and ſometimes 
the only one of hunting, I can eaſily be- 
lieve. But then it mult be allowed too, 
that if the jolly ſportſman, who thus vi- 
goroully runs away from humtelt, does 
not break his neck in his flight, he im- 
proves his health, at leaſt, by his exer- 
ciſe. But what other motive can pol- 
ſibly be aſſigned for the Soaker's daily 
and ſeriouſly ſwallowing his own de- 
ſtruction, except that of drowning thought, 
and hixdering bim from looking into bim - 

» Which it a View be cannot bear? 

Unhappy the man who cannot wil- 
1485 and frequently converſe with him- 
ſelf; but miſerable in the higheſt degree 
is the man who dares not. In one of thele 
predicaments muſt that man be who 
ſoaks and ſleeps away his whole life. 
Either tired of hi for want of any 
refleftions at all, or dreading himſelf for 
fear of the moſt tormenting «nes, he 
flies for refuge from his folly or bis guilt 
to the company of his fellow- ſufferers, 
and to the iutoxication of ſtrong liquors. 


Archbiſhop Tillotſon aſſerts, and very 


truly, that no man can plead in defence 
of (wearing, that he wits born of a ſwear- 
ing conſtitution. I believe the ſame thing 
may with equal truth be affirmed of 
drinking. No man is born 2 drinker. 
Drinking is an acquired, not a natural, 
vice. he child, when he firit taites 
ſtrong l:quors, reictts them with evi- 
dent ngns of diſg;:it ; but is inſenfibly 
brought firſt to bear, and then perhaps 
to like them, by the folly of his parents, 
who prumiſe them as an encouragement, 
and give them as a reid. 

When the coroner's inquett examines 
the body of one of thutk unhappy 
wretches who drown themicives in a 
pond or river, with commonly a pro- 
viſion of lead in their pockets to make 
the work the ſurer, the verdict is either 
Fels de je, or lunatic. Is it then the 
water, or the fuddennets of the plunge, 
that contiitutes either the madneis or the 
guilt of the act? Is there any diſterence 


between 2 witer ana wine ficide? If 


there he, it is evidently in favour of the 
former, which is never fo deliberate and 
premeditated as the latter. The Soaker 


jogs on with a gentle pace indeed, but 


to as ſure and certain deſtruction; and, 
as a proof of his intention, would, I 
believe, upon examination. be generally 
found to have a good deal of lead about 
him too. He cannot alledge, in his de- 
fence, that he has not warning, ſince he 
daily fees, in the chronical diſtempers 


of all his fellow Soakers, the fatal ef- 


fects of that flow poitun which he ſo 
greedily guzzles: for 1 defy all rhele 
Honeſt Gentlemen, that is, all the hard 
drinkers in En gland, (a numerous body 
I doubt) to produce me one ſingle in- 
ſtance of a Soaker, whoſe health and 
faculties are not vitibly impaired by 
drinking. Some, indeed, born much 
ſtronger than others, hold it out loyger, 
and are abfurdly quoted as living proofs 
even of the ſulutary effects of drinking: 
but though they have not yet any of the 
moſt dliſtinguiſhed characte: iſtics of their 
profeſſion about them, though they have 
not yet loſt one half of themſelves by a 


hemiplegia, nor the uſe of all their limbs 


by the gout; though they are but mo- 
derately mangy, and though the im 


pending droply may not yet appear; Iwill 
venture 
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venture to affifm, that the health they 
boaſt of is at belt but an aukward ſtate 
between fickneſs and health: if they are 
nat actually fick, they are not actively well; 
and you will always find tome complaint 
or other, inadvertently drop from the 
u iumphant Soaker, within half an hour 
after he has aſſured you thut he 13 neither 


Sick nor forry. My wife, who is a little 


ſaperſtitious, and perhaps too apt to 
int ont and interpret judgments, 
(utherwile an excellent woman) firmly 
believes, that the dropty, of which mait 
Soakers finally die, is a manifeſt and 
ut juclgment upon them; the wine they 
{5 much loved being turned into water, 
and themſelves drowned at laſt in the 
e.:ment they ſo much abhorred. 

A rational and ſober man, invited by 
the wit and gaiety of geo company, 
and hurried away by an uncommon flow 
of ſpirits, may happen to drink too 
much, and perhaps accidentally to get 
drunk ; but then theſe fallies will be 
ſhort, and not frequent. Whereas the 
Soaker is an utter ſtranger to wit aud 
mirth, and no friend to either. His 


buſineſs is ſerions, and he ＋ him- 
n 


Kt ferioufly to it; he ſteadily purſues 
the numbing, ſtupifying, and petrify- 
mg, not the animating and exhilarating 
qualities of the wine. Gallons of the 
Nepenthe would be loſt upon him. The 
more he drinks, the duller he grows; his 
polities become more obfcure, and his 
narratives more tedious and leſs intel- 
ligible; till at laſt aud, he cmploys 
what little articulation he has left in 
relating his doleful tale to an inſenſible 
audience. I fear my countrymen have 
been too long noted for this manner of 
drinking, ſince a very old and eminent 
French hiitorian, ſpeaking of the Eng- 
liſh, who were then in pole ſſion of Aqui- 
tain, the promiſed land ot claret, ſ1ys— 
I's ſe ſaonierent grandement, et ſe diver- 
tirent uult triſteaeut a la node de leur 
als. 

A very ſkilful ſurgeon of my ac- 
qraintance affured me, that having 
opened the body of a Soaker, who died 

an apoplexy, he had found all the 
finer tubes and veſſels plugged up with 
the tartar of the wine he had fwallowetl, 
to as to render the circulation of the blood 
abloþ:itely impoſſible; and the tolds of 
the ſtomach fo ſtiffened with it, that it 
could not perform it's functions. He 
compared the body of the deceaſed to a 


fiphon fo choaked up with the tartar and 


dregs of the wine that hadi run through 
it, as to he impervious. I adopted this 
image, wN h ſcemeil to me a juſt one: 
and I ſhall for the future typify the 
Sqaker by the ſiphon, ſuction being 
equally the only buſineſs of both. 

An object, viewed at once, and in it's 
full extent, will ſometimes ftrike the 
mind, when the ſeveral parts and gra- 
dations of it, ſeparately teen, would be 
but little attended to. I ſhall therefore 
here preſent the ſocicty of Siphons with 
a calculation, of which they cannot dil. 
pute the truth, and will net, I believe, 


deny the moderation; and yet perhaps 


they will be ſurprized when they fee the 
groſs ſums of the wine they fuck, of 
the money they pay for it, and of the 
time they loſe in the courſe of ſeven years 
only. | 

I reckon that I put a ſtaunch Siphon 
very low, when I put him only at two 
bottles a day, one day with another. 
This in feven years amounts to four 
thouland four hundred and ten bottles, 
which make twenty hogſheads and fe- 
venty bottles. 

Suppoſing this quantity to coſt only 
four ſhillings a bottle, which I take to 
be the loweſt price of claret, the fum 
amounts to eight hundred and eighty- 
two pounds. 

Allowing every Siphon but fix hours 
a day to fuck his two bottles in, which 
is a ſhort allowance, that time amounts 
to fix hundred and thirty eight days, 
eightcen hours; one full quarter of his 
life, for the above - mentioned ſeven years. 
Can any rational being coolly conſider 
thefe three groſs fums, of wine, and 
conſequently diftempers, ſwallowed, of 
money laviſhed, and time lott, without 
ſhame, regret, and a refolution of rex 
formation ? 

Jam well aware that the numerous 
ſociety of Siphons will fay, like Sir Tun - 
beily— What would this feilow have 
© is do?“ To which J am at no loſs for 
an aniwer—* Do any thing elſe. Pre- 
«* ſerve and improve that reaſon which 
was given vou to be your guide through 
this world, and to a better. Attend 
to, and difcharge your religious, your 
moral, and your ſocial duties. eſe 
are occupations worthy of a rational 
b-ing ; they will agreeably and uſe- 
fuily employ your time, and will 
baniſn from your breaſts that tire- 
lome liſtleſſueſs, or thoſe tormenting 


thoughts, from which you endeavour, 
+ 
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though in vain, to fly. Is your re- 
troſpect uncomfortable ? Exert your - 
© ſelves in time to make your proſpect 
© herter; and let the former ſerve as a 
back ground to the latter. Cultivate 
* and improve your minds with reading 
according to your ſeveral educations 
© and capacities. There are ſeveral uſe- 
ful books ſuited to them all. True reli- 
gion and virtue give a chearful and hap- 
« py turn to the mind, admit of a true 
pleaſures, and even proc ure the trek,” 

Cantabrigius drinks nothing but wa- 
ter, and rides more miles in a year than 
the keeneſt ſportſman, and with almoſt 
equal velocity. The former keeps his 


head clear; the latter, his bodyin health, 
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It is not from himſelf that he runs, but 
to his acquaintance, a ſynonymous term 
for his friends. Internally ſafe, he ſeeks 
no ſanctuary from himſelf, no mtoxica- 
tion for his mind. His ation 
makes him diſcover and divert himſelf 
with the follies of mankind, which his 
wit enables him to expoſe with the trueſt 
ridicule, though always without per- 
fonal offence. Chearful abroad, becauſe 
happy at home; and thus happy, becauſe 


vutuous. 


*.* am obliged to corre · 
ſpondents for letters, which, though hi- 
therto unnoticed, will be publi with 
all convenient ſpeed. 


Ne xcCIII. THURSDAY, OCTOBER 10, 1784. 


T is x very true, though a very trite 
| inciple, that the point of c- 
6 — is 2 a middle — — 
© the two extremes: and whoever is 
the leaſt converſant with the world, 
will have frequent opportunities of 
convincing himſelf of it's importance, 
whether he applies it to the morals, 
manners, or other objects of human 
action. 5 

I ſhall make it 2222 of this 
day's paper to particularize the danger 
3 too ——— from one 
extreme to the other, in an inſtance 
which I conceive to be of very material 
conſequence to the entertainment, in- 
ſtruction, and virtue of mankind. 

The diftinguithing characteriſtic of 
the laſt age was Pedantry. Every man 
appeared fo ſenſibly convinced of the 
dignity and uſefulneſs of his own pro- 
feſfion, that he conſidered it as the only 
one meriting the attention of reaſonable 
creatures; and, wherever he was ad- 
mitted, introduced it as ſuch, without 
the leaſt regard to times, perſons, or 

aces. It was impoſſible to fit half an 

our with the man of learning, withqut 


diſcovering his contempt for every kind 


of diſcourſe that was net tinctured, like 
his own, with the ſentiments of Ari- 
ftotle or Plato. Divines were apt but 
too often to perplex the heads of young 
ladies at tea-tables with ſchool diſtinc- 
tions, and the depths of metaphyſics; 
and fuch jargon terms as captas's, cer- 
tiorari's, and premunire facias's, were 


more frequently the expreſſions of law- 
yers in the ſame company, than love 
and adoration, the natural language of 
the place. A military man no ſooner 
entered a room, than you aſſociated the 
diſcharge of artillery with his appear- 
ance. The authority of his voice fi- 
lenced every milder ſubject of conver- 
ſation, and the battles of Blenheim and 
Ramillies, ſo fatal to the enemy, were 
fought over again in very turbulent 
deſcription, to the no ſmall terror of 
his peaceable countrymen. 

The wits of thoſe times very finel 
rallied this foible: and it has indeed fuf- 
tered ſuch diſcouragement in our days, 
that an abſurduy, the very reverſe, 
though leſs to be juſtified, has ſucceeded 
in it's place; I mean, a vicious affecta- 
tion, in the preſent age, of avoiding that 
Pedantry which ſo diſtinguiſhed the pre- 
ceding one. 

This affectation has been purſued to 
fuch lengths, that a perſon is eſteemed 
very deficient in good- breeding, who 
ventures to explain himſelf on any ſub- 
jet, however naturally it may ariſe in 
company, which genius, education, and 
his particular profeſſion, have qualified 
him to ſupport, As a man of the world, 
he will divert the diſcourſe to any other 
ſubject, which, being entirely unacquaint- 
ed with, he is ſecure of treating in a man- 
ner altogether removed from Pedantry. 
It is principally from this cauſe, that 
converſation, which formerly was the 
means of communicating a 
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with the free dom and delicacy peculiar 
to it, and which rendered the groves of 
Academns, the porches of Lyczum, and 
the walks of Tuſculum, famous to poſte- 
rity, is degenerating into an uſeleſs and 
inſipid intercourte: while the moſt trifling 
amuſements that relieve us from the 
anxiety of it, receive all our encourage- 
ment. 

It is indeed no wender that clubs and 
other ancient meetings for ſociety are 
grown out of faſhion, when punctilio not 
only obliges you to be ſilent on thoſe to- 

ics, which you are inclined, from vour 

nowiedge of them, to enter upon with 
freedom; but ſybjets you to the morti- 
fication of hearing them diſcuſſed by per- 
ſons who never talked or thought of 
them till the preſent moment. The fi- 
tuation of the ſpeaker too, in ſuch aſ- 
ſemblies, can be no very deſirable one, 
while he is voluntarily impoſing the ne- 
eeſſity on himlel; of attempting a ſub- 
A, when unprovided with materials 

r ik. 

This cuſtom 1s in no ſort confined to 
mixed companies, where poſſibly ſome 
faint excuſes might be offered for it; but 
operates equally where men of the ſame 
profeſſion are collected; who, to avoid 
ſeeming Pedants in the eyes of each 
other, prefer obſcenity, impertinence. or 
abſurdity, to a converſatior calculated 


to reflect mutual light on thoſe ſtudies, 


which, either in ſpeculation or practice, 
are the employment of their lives. 

A very underſtanding friend of mine, 
who, till within this month, has not vi- 
fited London for five-and- twenty years, 
was lamenting to me ſeriouſly the de- 
clenſion of knowledge in this kingdom, 
and ſeemed apprehenſive that a country 
fo diſtinguiſhed for many ages was re- 
lapſing into it's ancient barbarity. I 
was fomewhat ſurprized at the pecu- 
liarity of his ſentiments, but did not re- 
main long unacquainted with the cauſe 
cf them. It ſeems my friend had ſpent 
the greateſt part of that week in very dif- 
ferent ſets of company. He had dined 
in the beginning of it at a viſitation, 
where the Britiſh herring- fiſhery, and 
ſome pre poſals reſpecting the public debt, 
had very. warmly intereſted the upper 
* of the table. He was the leis in 
humour to reliſh this difpute, as he had 
been kept up till three that very morn- 
ing, in the neighbourhood of the Ex- 
change, as moderator in a controverſy 


on fore-=uowledge and free- will. The 
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next day, in Lincoln's Inn Hall, he was 
not a little perplexed with the variety of 
opinions on the circulation of the blood, 
the production of chyle, and the powers 
of digeſtion. It was his fortune after - 
wards to be preſent at Batſon's coffee- 
houſe, when the diſpoſition of the Ger- 
man army at the battle of Crotſka, and 
the laſt ſiege of Coni, were ſeverally ar- 
raigned; and to liſten at the Tilt yard 
to many objections againſt a decree in 
chancery, and to a diſcourſe employed 
to aſcertain the provinces of reaſon, law, 
and equity. His greateſt mortification 
was in an admittance that morning to 
a junto of ſtateſmen near Whitehall, 
from whom nothing tranfpired, after 
two hours attention to them, except 
ſome injudicious, though modeſt conjec- 
tures, on the future ſport of Newmarket 
races. | 
It was eaſy for me, after this expla- 
nation, to account for the indifferent opi- 
nion my friend had conceived of the di- 
vinity, hw, and phyſic; the politics, mi- 
litary knowledge, and trade, of the pre- 
ſent times: and yet, from my acquaint- 
ance with the characters he had ſeen, I 
may venture to aſſert, what in another 
age might have the appearance of a pa- 
radox, that he had been converfing with 
the moſt eminent divines, lawyers, and 
phyſicians; with the ableſt ſtateſmen, 
ſkilfuliett commanders, ard moſt intel: - 
gent traders of any age or country. 
This humour, it is to be feared, will 
by degrees infe& the pen as well as the 
tongue; and that we ſhall have apothe- 
caries advertiſing comments on Machia- 
vel's art of war, and ſerjeants at law 
taking in ſubſcriptions for ſyſtems of 
chymiſtry, and diſſertations on midwife- 
ry. Every man's experience will pro- 
bably inform him that it has already ex- 
tended itſelf to epiſtolary writing. I have 
a late diſagrreable inſtance of it in my 
own family: it is in a young gentleman, 
who left England with the highett repu- 
tation, about a — ſince, to 
make what is called the tour of Europe. 
He parted from me with a promiſe of 
writing from Rome, where he propoſed 
to continue ſome time, after vinting 
France, and the principal cities of Ita- 
ly. As I had formed very agreeable 
expectations from this correſpondence, 
I muſt confeſs my ditappointment when 
his letter arrived. He never mentioned 
France, but to condemn the poſt - horſes; 
nor took notice of apy circumſtanc in 
i his 
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his paſſage over the Alps, except the loſs 
of his hat and wig. One would 
have concluded him a cheeſemonger, 
from his —_— of Parma. His ob- 
ſervations on Florence were confined 
folely to it's wines: and theugh he was 
profoundly ſilent on the conſtitution of 
Lucca, he talked very particularly of 
the olives it produced. He had occa- 
ſionally interſperſed ſome anecdotes of 
himſelf : as, that he had drank a little 
too frequently at Genoa with Lord A. 
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his genius and learning. They ſpoke 
— gaithed for his knowledge 
of the religion, government, and anti- 
ities, of the ſtates he had viſited; and 
cribed him as little leſs remarkable for 
his chaſtity, ſobriety, and of 
manners. A dif nt ſo viſible he- 
tween the letter from himſelf, and thoſe 
which ſucceeded it, was at firſt, indeed, 
not eaſily reconciled. Being fatisfied, 
however, that my intelligence from the 
latter might be relied on as certain, I at 


that he had broke the weſt window of length made a diſcovery, that my couſin 


the great church at Milan, in a frolic 
with Sir Thomas B. that he had been 
plundered of his guld watch and ſnuff- 
box by a courtezan of Venice; and that 
he had attempted, in revenge, to fink a 


gondola belonging to the Doge. Theſe 


tingular contents really gave me pain, as 
I had a fincere affection for my couſin 
and his family; and I began to moralize 
on the vanity and miſapplication of tra- 
velling into foreign countries. A packet 
of letters, which reached me ſoon after, 
from other correſpondents at that time 
in Iraly, threw me into perplexities: for 
they all concurred in repreſenting my 
relation as doing honour to his country 


had from his veracity on this 

occaſion; and that he aſſumed a character 
compounded of folly, i and de- 

bauchery, to which he had no 

ſions; preferring it to that of a gentle. 

man, a ſcholar, and a man of virtue, 

which really belonged to him, from a 

ſtudious aff:Qtation of appearing to his 

friend in any other light than the unfa- 
ſhionable one of a Pedant. 


„In anſwer to Hillaria and her 
coutin, I am forry to ſay, that it is not 
my goud fortune to be the gentleman 
who has attracted their notice. 
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* my paper of laſt Thurſday, I took 
notice how much converſation had 
ſuffered from the ſingular diſpoſition of 
mankind in our age to appear in every 
character except their natural one, and 
to conſider Pedantry as reflecting more 
diſgrace on the perſons tinctured with 


it, than any othei frailty, or even immo 


rality, incident to our nature. I am, 
however, far from concluding this prin- 
ciple (univerſal as it is) to be the only 
obltruftion to rational ſociety: other 
cauſes, diſtinct in themſelves, or operat- 
ing in conjunction with it, have con- 
ſpired to yeduce converſation to the ſtate 
we lament it in at preſent. I ſhall men- 
tion the moſt remarkable of theſe cauſes 
in the order they oc cut to me. 

One great abuſe of converſation has 
vitibly ariſen from our miſtaking it's 
end, which is, the mutual entertainment 
and inftruftion of each other by a 
friendly communication of ſentiments. 


It is feriouſly to be wiſhed that this end 


were purſued, and that every one would 
-omrbute, with ireedom and gocd- 


manners, to the general improvement; 
from his particular diſcoveries. On the 
contrary, we are apt to conſider ſociety 
in no other light than as it gives us an 
opportunity of diſplaying to advantage 
our wit, our eloquence, or any other rea! 
or imaginary accompliſhment. It is our 
intention to procure admiration from it, 
not improvement; and to dazzle our 
companions with our own brightneſs; 
rather than to receive light by reflection 
from them. I knew, indeed, an inſtance, 
the very oppoſite to this, in a late perſon 
of diſtinction, who to very great qualities 
had united the talents of a moſt agree - 
able c nion. I could never perceive 
that he ſupported this character by any 
aſſumed fuperiority over his 72 
it was his ſingular faculty to diſtovet 
the genius of other men; ns latent me- 
rit eſcaped his penetration, though the 
a ſeemed ĩnduſtrious to conceal 
it from the world, and &ven from him- 
felf. With this advantage, he had the 
art to engage every member of the com- 
pany on that particular ſubjeft which 
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he was capable of maintaining with eaſe 
to him{clt, and benefit to ſociety. He 
himſelt, at the ſame time, pretended to 
no more than a common part in that 
converſation, which derived it's merit 
entirely from his addreſs. The tendency 
of ſuch behaviour to enlarge knowledge, 
as well as to procure eſteem, cannot fail 


of appea.ing very evident to my read- 


er | 

There is another defect, very cloſcly 
connected with the abuſe above-men- 
tioned, which has proved equally per- 
nieious to converſation: I mean, the pe- 
remptorineſs and warmth that are em- 
ployed in modern conferences. In- 
d:ed, whether we write or converſe, the 
baughty manner, the f=1*-futhciency, 
and the contempt of our opponent, that 
we mix with our arguments, have con- 
uderably prevented the advancement of 
truth, and conviction of error. Mo- 
dern diſputants by this method have ſub- 
je Ned their cauſe, though perhaps found- 
ed in demonſtration, to great diſadvan- 
tages, ſince they have not only the pra- 
judices of mankind to combat, but have 
imprudently intereſted their paſſions too 
againſt them. In debates, perhaps pure - 
y ſpeculative, a perſon is obliged not 
only to defend che point in controverſy, 
but even his underſtanding and moral 
character, which are united to the queſ- 
tion bv the management of his adver- 
fary. Sir Itaac Newton and Nr. Locke, 
ornaments to their country, their age, 
and human nature, have been frequent- 
ly repreſented as men of weak heads 
and bad hearts, by pertons eſteeming 
themſelves nothing leſs than philoto- 
phers. It does not indeed appear to the 
unprejudiced, that gravitation and co- 
heton have any viſible connection with 
ethics; that an Ittempt to aſcertain the 
powers of the under ſtan ding has a ten- 
dency to undermine Rv latior; or that 
theſe writers deſerved to be conſidered 
in any other light than as ingenious en- 
thuſiaſts, if reaſon and univerſal expe- 
rience had not confirmed their enquiries 
to be as true as they were beautiful. I 
have often thought that the reception cf 
the Platonic philoſophy in the world 
niay be attributed more to the mann er ot 
it's delivery, than to the ſuperior excel - 
lence of it. If we except the moral part, 
vrhich is divinely treated, it's diſcoveries 

in phyſics, and other branches of ſci- 
ence, did not entitle it to be advanced 
above that of other ſects, particularly the 
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The difference was, tht 
the ipſe dixits and dogmatical poſitions 
of the one, made it unpalatable; while 
modeſty, politeneſs, and deference, te 
the reaſon and dignity of mankind, ren- 
dered the other lovely even to it's adver- 
faries. They were induced by the ad- 
dreſs of it to purſue the conſequences 
of their own opinions till they led thein 
to abſurdity, and were not aſhame'l of 
a concluſion which ſcemed to be the ef- 
fet of their own examination. Ihe 
fame management inclined them to adopt 
with chearfulneſs thoſe principles which 
were eſtabliſhed on the ruins of their 
favourite prejudices. It is a little ex- 
traordinary that the ſucceſs of this milder 
method of diſputation ſhould have had 
no greater influence on ſuccceding ages; 
eſpecially ſince the Divine Founder of 
Chriſtianity has, by his own example, 
to eminently recommended the ſame 
practice. The errors of mankind were 
treated by him with the tenderneſs of a 
parent; and even divine truths intro- 
duced into the mind by perſuaſion ra- 
ther than authority. The delivery of 
them in parables was excellently calcu- 
late to diveſt men of prejudices an: 
paſſions, and to exclude the conſidera- 
tion of ſelf-intereſt from the queſtion ; 
at the ſame time that it ſhewed an in- 
dulgence to the underſtanding, by pro- 
poſing chiefly general truths, and lea ir g 
their particular apſScation to ourſelves. 

The fatal influence of politics on to- 
ciety, in a country divided into partics 
like our own, has been too often mer- 
tivned to require illuſtration. I hal! 
obler ve only, that it has been the occa- 
tow of excluding a variety of ulcful 
knowledge from converſation, even with 
the men of the muſt moderate princi- 
ples. They have been cautious of en- 
gaging on any ſubject which might ac- 
cidentally lead to that of politics; and 
from the natural relation of one ſcience 
to another, have by this means preciu4- 
e themtelves from almoſt every branch 
of inſtructive converſation. It was ob- 
ſervable at the table of a late great man, 
that obſcenity was too often the ſubject 
of diſcourſe, which he himſelf appeared 
pot fuikciently to diſcountenance. To 
ſome ſerious perſons, who took offence 
at his condu&t, he made the following 
apology. I have attempted,” ſays he, 


© in vain, to ſtart other ſubje&s, and at 


* the ſame time to preſerve the harmony 
© of my company. If, for inſtance, I 
introduce 
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introduce the ſtate of ancient and mo- 
dern learning, we enter very ſoon into 
a compariſon of the governments they 
have riſhed under, to the difad- 
vantage of the preſent one, and the 
— that * it. It the ſub- 
ject has been philoſophy, I have ſome · 
times apprehended that it would con- 
clude with laying hands on the hilts 
of ſwords, from diviſions on tolera- 
tion, and occaſional conformity. I 
am therefore under the neceſſity of 
conniving at a ſubject, in which alone 
Whig and Tory, churchman and dif- 
ſenter, miniſterial and anti-miniſterial 
man, unite together, with any degree 
of chearfulneſs.” 

Another impediment to the revival of 
converſation may be aſcribed to eur no- 
tion of it's being intended as a relaxa- 
tion from every thing terions, uſetul, or 
moral. The mind has been compared 
to a bow, which is ſometimes unbent to 
preſerve it's elaſticity; and, becauſe the 
bow is uſeleſs in a ſtate of remiſſion, we 
make the ſame concluſion of the human 
mind: whereas the mind is an active 
principle, and naturally impatient of 
eaſe; it may loſe indeed it's vigour by 
being employed too intenſely on parti- 
cular ſubjects, but recovers itſelf again, 
rather by varying it's application, than 
by continuing inactive. Hiftorv, poetry, 
and the lighter parts of ſcience, more 
agreeably reheve us from abſtracted ſtu- 
dies, than a total indolence and diſſipa- 
tion. It is this continued, thongh va- 
ried exerciſe of the mind, in the hours 
of leiſure as well as of buſineſs, that 
ſeems to have given the ancients that 
ſuperiority over the moderns, which we 
are mare ready to acknowledge than to 
enquire into the reaſon of. Even Tuliy 
himſelf, if he had dedicated his retire- 
ment to thoſe amuſements that employ 
the modern world, might have been de- 
livered to poſterity with no greater re- 
putation than what he was entitled to 
trom the character of an eminent pleader 
and politician, It was in that retire- 
ment, and in the hours of converſation, 
that he exhauſted theſe ſubjeò s of rea- 
ſon and philoſophy, which have render- 
ed him the admiration of mankind. I 
was engaged lately in converſation with 
ſome friends on a particular branch of 
writing, that of dialogue. Every one 
admired the eaſe of the ancients in it, 
and condemned the moderns as ſtiff and 
unnatural, I agreed in opinion with 


them, but thought their reflektions as 


much a ſatire on the age as the writers. 
Modern dialogue appears unnatural, 
becauſe the ſcenes, the perſons, and the 
ſubje&s it aſſociates, are ſeldom united 
in real life. It was natural for an an- 
cient writer to repreſent Varro, Atticus, 
Brutus, &c. diſcuſſing ſubjects of the 
utmoſt importance to mankind in por- 
ticoes or gardens, becauſe the great men 
of Rome frequently ſpent their retire- 
ment in this manner. It would ſeem 
the very reverſe to introduce in our days 
Sir Thomas requeſting my Lord Duke 
to reſume his arguments for the imma- 
teriality of the ſoul under the ſhade of 
2 beech-tree, or entreating him to 

trate into the receſſes of the wood, that 


he may purſue without interruption his 


enquiry into the foundation of morality. 
The reaſon is, that diſquiſitions of this 
kind do not frequently engage the 
thoughts of our great men: or, if they 
really think of them, they appropriate 
thinking to the particular apartments 
they call their ſtudies. When they chance 


to penetrate into the gloom of woods, it 


is in purſuit of game, not of truth. 
The converſation in gardens is not of 
an elevated kind; and the circular feats 
round ſpreading trees uſually inſpire 


other thoughts than abſtracted ideas. 
I ſhall cloſe this ſubject with lament- 


ing the injury done to fociety by our 
unnatural excluſion of the ſofter ſex 


from every converiation either ſerious or 


inſtructive. The moſt enlightened ages 
of the world entertained juſter notions 
of their merit: even Socrates, the father 
of ancient wiſdom, was fon of acknow- 
ledging that he had learnt eloquence 
from Aſpaſia. I may add of the ſex, 
that they derive ſume advantage over us 
from the very defects of their education: 
their minds operate with more freedom, 
and with the genuine ſimplicity of un- 
corrupted nature. They are not fetter- 
ed, like ours, by principles and ſyſtems, 


nor confined to the particular modes of 


thinking that prevail in colleges and 
ſchools” The Fvelinefs, too, of their 
imagination, entitles them to a place in 
the graveſt, as well as the moſt chearful 
company; I will not even except the 
— of philoſophers: for, to con- 
clude a little learnedly, rough demon -. 
ſtration itſelf may appear principally to 


depend en the judgment, yet the diſco- 


very of intermediate ideas, neceſſary to 
it, is more particularly the province of 
invention. | 


_ 
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No XCV. THURSDAY, OCTOBER 24, 1754- 


— MF DI0 TUTISSIMUS 1318. 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 
SIR, 
HE golden mean, or middle track 
of life, has always been eſteemed 
the beſt, becauſe it is the happieſt; and 
1 believe, upon enquiry, it will be found 
to be the happieſt, becaule the people fo 
fituated are the wiſeſt part of mankind; 
and being the wiſeit, are beſt able to 
fabdue thoſe turbulent pigltions which 
are the greateſt enemies to happineſs. 
But has not a man of the firſt rank 


and fortune a greater opportunity, in 


oportion to that fortune, to acquire 
ledge, than a man in middling cir- 
cumſtances? Moſt certainly he has; and 
I make no doubt but that perlons of the 
farſt quality woul be perſons of the firſt 
underſtanding, if it was not for one 
very material obſtacle, I mean Faſmon. 
There are no two characters ſo entirely 
incompatible as a man of ſenſe and a 
man of faſhion. A man of faſhion 
muſt devote his whole life to the faſhion - 
able pleaſures : among the firſt of theſe 
may be reckoned gaming, in the purfuit 
of which we cannot allow him leſs than 
a third part of the twenty-four hours; 
and the other ſixteen (allowing for a 
little Ceep) are to be ſpent in amule- 
ments, perhaps leſs vicious, but not 
more agreeable. | 

F would not here be underſtood to 
mean, that every man of quality is a 
man of faſhion; on the contrary, I 
know ſeveral whole titles ſerve to make 
their merits more conſpicuous: but 1 
cannot help obſerving, that the noble 
lord, who holds the firſt place amongſt 
the men of wit and genius, has not been 
| Known to alter the cock of his little hat 
for above theſe twenty years. 

If we conſider the loweſt claſs of life 
but for a moment, we ſhall not be at a 
lofs to account for their ignorance. 
They have little more time from their 
hbour than at is neceſſary for re- 
| freſhment. T ney work to ſupply their 

own neceſſities, and the luxuries of the 
great. Let us examine how far thele 


two extremes of life reſemble each other 


in their recreation and diverſions. John 


Ovid. 


Slaughter, the butcher, trots his gooſe- 
rumped mare twelve miles within the 
hour for twenty guineas. My Lord rides 
his own horſe a match for five hundred. 
Two bricklayers labourers play at all- 
fours in an ale-houſe on a Saturday 
night for their week's wages. His 
Grace and Count Baſſet are doing the 
fame thing at White's for all they are 
worth in the world. My Lord, having 


been unfortunate in an amour, ſends to 


the doctor at Whitehall. Tom Errand, 
in the tame dilemma, runs away to the 
licentiate upon Ludgate Hill. In their 
taite too they are the fame. It is com- 
mon in our theatres for the plaudit to 
come at one and the fame time from 
the boxes and the upper gailery. In 
their plurality of wives and miſtreſſes, 
in their non-obſervance of religious ce- 
remonies, and in many other particu- 
lars, which I ſhall forbear to mention, 
they ſrem entirely to agree. | 

For my own part, I imbibed early the 
love of mediocrity ; and I find it grow- 
mg upon me as I increaſe in years; in- 
ſomuch that my diſcourſe, let the ſub- 
ject be what it will, is generally tinc- 
tured with it. Nay, I am even afraid, 
Mr. Fitz-Adam, when. I tell you fome 
little anecdotes of my life, that you will 
accrife me of running into the Extreme, 
by adhering too c:ofcly and eircumſtan- 
tially to the Medium. For example: 
I gave more for my chambers than I 
necd to have done, becauſe I would have 
them in the Middle Temple, a ſituation 
very agreeable to me, as lying in the 
nudway between the city and the court. 
I have never thought myfelf fo happy 
at the play-houſe fince Burton's box 
was taken down, though I always fit 
in the centre of the midille gallery; 
and, to tell you the truth, I have often 
withed myfeif ſhorter, becauſe 1 am 
ſomewhat above the middle ſtature. 

This particular way of thinking very 
frequently ſubjects me to little rude- 
neſſes and affronts. It was but t'other 
night that a young gentleman of our 
inn, who aſpires at being lord-chance- 
lor, wiltied me in the middle of a horſe- 
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for dwelling a little too 

ng on the happineis of a middle tate; 

and it is no new thing to me at Nando's, 

to overhear the ſmarts, at my entrance 

into that coftee-houſe, crying out— 
Here comes Old Medium.” 

Theſe, Mr. Fitz Adam, are diſa- 
greeable things; but then I have the 
ſelf- (atisfaftion of knowing that I am 
in the right. But I treſpaſs on your 
patience; and, belides, have made my 
letter longer than I intended: I ſhall 
therefore conclude abruptly with that 
excellent wiſh of Agur's—* Give me 
© neither poverty nor riches.” 

| I am, &c. 
By of ſupplement to the above, 
and X by example the abſur- 
dity of — into extremes, I ſhall 
preſent my readers with another letter, 
which I received ſome time ago from a 


female correſpondent. 


MR. FITZ-ADAM, 


I Am an humble couſin to two ſiſters; 

who, though they are good-humour- 
ed, good fort of people, and (all things 
conſidered) behave to me tolerably well; 
yet their manners and diſpoſitions are fo 


extremely oppoſite, that the taſk of 


pleaſing them is rendered very difficult 
and troubleſome. The eldeit of my 
couſins is a very jolly, free-hearted girl, 
and ſo great an enemy to all kinds of 
form, that you feldom ſee her with ſo 
much as a pin in her gown ; while the 
oungeſt, who thinks in her heart that 
ter ſiſter is no better than a Slattern, 
runs into the contrary extreme, and 1s, 
in every thing ſhe does, an abſolute Fid- 
iad. She takes up almoſt as much time 
to put on a n, as her ſiſter does to 
dirty one. eldeſt is too thought- 
leſs to remember what ſhe is to do, and 
the youngeſt is ſo tedious in doing it, 
that the tune is always elapſed in which 
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it was neceſſary for it to be done. If 
you lend any thing to the eldeſt, you 
are ſure to have it loſt; or if you would 
burrow any thing of the youngeſt, it is 
odds but ſhe refuſes it, from an opinion 
that you will be lefs carefu] of it than 
herſelf. Whatever work is done by 
one ſiſter, is too flight to hang together 
for an hour's wear; and whatever is 
undertaken by the other, is gen 

too nice and curious to be finiſhed. 

As they are conſtantly bed-fellows, 
the firſt ſleep of the eldeft is ſure to be 
broke by the youngeſt, whoſe uſual time 
for undreſſing and folding up her cloaths 
is at l-alt an hour and a half, allowing 
a third part of that time for hindrances, 
occaſioned by her elder fiſter's things, 
which lie ſcattered every where in her 
way. | 

If they had lovers, Mr. Fitz- Adam, 
I know exactly how it would be: the 
eldeſt would loſe her's by ſaving Yes 
too ſoon, and the youngeſt by ſaying 
No too often. 1 were wives, the 
one would be too to do thi 
right, and the 4 too — to os 
any thing pleaſing : or were they mo- 
thers, the daughters of the eldeſt would 
be playing ” taw with the boys, and 
the ſons of the youngeſt dreſſing dolls 
with the miſſes. 

I wiſh, Mr. Fitz-Adam, that you 
would be ſo kind to theſe couſins of mins 
as to favour them with your advice. I 
have told you already, that they are 
both good-humoured ; and if you could 
prevail upon the eldeſt to borrow from 
the youngeſt a little thought and neat- 
neſs; and upon the youngeſt to add to 
her exactneſs a little of the careleſs free- 
dom of the eldeſt; you would make 
them very amiable women, and me the 
kappieſt of all humble couſins. I am, 
Sir, your conſtant reader, and moſt 


a M. A. 


Ne XCVI. THURSDAY, OCTOBER yn, 1754: 


I Was not a little ſurprized the other 
day at receiving a letter by the 
penny-poſt, acquainting me, that not- 
withſtanding all I had faid in a former 
paper concerning the general reforma- 
tion that had taken place by means of 


jhcle eſſays, there were people amongit 


us who were taking pains to undo all 
had done; and that, unleſs I 
myſelf notably on a new occaſion, 
labours for the good of mankind — 
fall ſhort of their intention. The writer 
of this letter proceeds to inform me, that 
he has lately obtained a fight of a dra- 
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matic manuſcript, (taken, as he ſup- 
poles, from a hiſtory in Machiavei) 
called * Belphegor, or the Married 
© Devil;” which manuſcript, he is cre- 
dibly aſſured, is intended to be offered 
at one of the theatres this very ſeaſon. 
My correſpondent inveighs greatly a- 
gainſt the evil tendency of this piece, of 
which he has ſent me a ſhort tranſcript, 
intreating my publication of it, as a 
warning to the managers againſt con- 
ſenting to it's exhibition. The tran- 
ſcript, which conſiſts only of one ſhort 
ſcene, together with the introduction, 
is exactly as follows. 


Belphegor, a Heathen dewtl, in the diſ- 

iſe of Chriſtian fleſh and blood, makes 
noms upon the flage ; where, afler 
4 clap of thunder, and ſeveral flaſhes 
ef lightening, another devil of a ſmaller 
Ae, dreſſed like a lacquey, in a flame- 
coloured livery, trimmed with black 
and fiuck round with firewsoris, riſes 
from @ trap-door, delivers @ letter to 
Belphegor, and, making a wery low 
| Serv, deſcends in thunder and lightening 
as be roſe. Belphegor then comes for- 
award, and reads the letter, which con- 


PÞ ORASMUCH as our true and 
> truity devil and couſin, Belphegor, 
„Ach, in obedience to our commands, 
ſubmitted himſelf to the torments of the 
married ſtate for one whole year upon 
earth, thereby to inſtruct us in the na- 
ture of wives, and to get remiſſion of 
puniſhment for all huſbands in this our 
realms; and We, well knowing the 
many milcries he hath endured in this 
his ſtate of fleſh, and being graciouſly 
eaſe i to releaſe him from his bondage, 
ave ordered that the earth do open at 
fx in the evening of this preſent day, 
to re-admit him to our dominions. 


Given at our palace, &c. 


PLuTO. 


Belþhegar expreſſes great joy at read- 
pg the letter; and while be is thanking 
Pluto for his clemency, and congratuiat- 
ing himſelf that bis deleverance is near 
at hand, Harlequin enters at the back 
of the flage, looking very diſconjulate'y, 
and bong to — Twho, after 
ſurveying bim with Wonder, exc laims 
as follows. | 

BERT. Hev-dav! Who, in the name 
of Proſerpine, have we here? Some 


other devil upon a frolic, too, I ſuppoſe! 


He looks plaguy diſcontented. If thou 


art a devil, ſpeak to me. (Harlequin 
ales his head.) A Frenchman, I 
pretume ; but then he would have found 
his tongue ſooner. Are you married, 
friend? | 

Har. A very miſerable fellow, Sir. 

BEL. Why, ay; that ſounds a little 
like matrimony. But who are you? 
For, by the knave's look, and the fool's 
coat, you ſhouid be ſome extraordinary 
perſonage. | 

Har. I could cata little, Sir. 

BEL. Very likely, friend. Bu“ 
who are you, I fay ? 

Haz. A poor ltarlequin, Sir; mar. 
ried yeſterday, and now running away 
from my wife. 

Bet. A Harlequin! what's that ? 

Har. Were you never at the play- 
houſe, Sir? A Harlequin is a man of 
wit without words; his hutineſs is to 
convey moral t-ntiments with a nod of 
the heal, or a hake of the nether parts 
-I ſhew you after dinner, of you 
pleate, Sir. | 

( Belphegor waves his hand, and a 
table riſes with proviſion and wine.) 

Har. Sir, your moſt humble ſer- 
vant, If it was not for hunger, now, 
1 ſhould beg leave to aſk, Sir, if vcu 
are not the devil? (Sits down an 
cats. 

BEL. A devil that will do you no 
harm, friend. | | 
. Har. But are you really the devil, 

ir? 
BFE. Have you any objection, Mr. 
Harlequin? 

Har. None in the leaſt, Sir; it is 
not my way to object to trifles. Sir, 
my humble duty to you. (Drinks. 
Yes, yes, Sir, you mult be the devil, or 
ſome ſuch great perſon. An pray, Sir, 
if one may make bold to aſk, how go 
matters below, Sir? I ſuppole you have 
a world of fine company there. But I 
am afraid, Sir, the place is a little too 
imoaky for the ladies ? 

Bert. To thoſe who had not been 
uſed to town, indeed 

Har. To he ſure, Sir, the town 15 
a very natural preparation. You live 
pretty much as we do, I ſuppoſe ? 

BEL. Pretty mach fo, as to the 
pleatures of the place; rather leſs ſcan- 
dal among us. 

Hart. And more ſinning, perhaps ? 

Beit. Very Intle difference az to 
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that: hypocriſy we have none of; peo- 

le of faſhion, yeu know, are above 
hypocriſy and we are chiefly people of 
faſhion. 

Har. No doubt, Sir. A good 
many new-comers, I reckon, from Eng- 
land ? : 

Bert. A good many, frien i; we 
are particularly fond of the Eng!:.h. 

Har. You have then of al, pro- 
feſſions, I preſume? 

Bet. Lasers wo do not admit. 
They are good ſor of people in veneral, 
and take great pa ns to come among us; 
but I don't know how it is, wo are apt 
to be jealous of them, I think—and fo 
they go a little lower down, 

Has. Divines of all religions, I 
ſuppoſe? 

Ber. Ruher of No religion, friend: 
of thoſe we have abun ſance; and very 
much reſp» e they are, indeed. 

Har, Piyficians too, no dotiht? 

Bet. And that's a lite od; for 
we have no deaths among us; and yet 
there is no country under Heaven, I 
believe, 10 ttocked with phy.icians as 
ours. | 

Hax. And traders, prav? 

BRL. A world of hem, of the bet. 
ter fort. The induſtty a2 wealth of 
thoſe gentlemen will alva {one them 
a warm place with Us. | 

Har. Athci!ts, I tupnoſe, in vienty? 

Bir. Atheiſts! Not that! mem- 
ber. We have undance oi ane gen- 
tlemen; but I nev.: heard that they 
profeſſe l ath:+{m1 helo· v. 

Har. Ind pray, Sir, o any of 
the players make vou 1 vin? 

BEL. TI never heard that they went 
any where elſe. They are a lirtle no- 
manageable, dee; but we have them 
all, from Roſcius of Rome, to Joe 
Miller of Drury Lane: and + fine com 
pany they are. Beſides, we have all the 
wits that ever wrote; and then we have 
no ficer cer to he a check upon their 
fancies ; though I don't remember that 
lewdnets has been carried a degree far- 
ther than with you. 

Har. Very likely, Sir. But pray, 
Sir, if I may be indulged, who are your 
favourite ladies at preſent? - 

BEL. Why, indeed, among fo large 
2 number, it is hard to ſay which. The 
nuns of all nations are reckoned mighty 
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ſort of women; but a devil of true 
taſte will tell you that a thorough-bred 
Englhſh woman of quality will go be- 
yond hem. 

Har. You are pleaſed to compli- 
mer the Engliſh ladies, Sir. And 
wn extraordinary buſineſs, it I may 
have leave to atk, may have been the 


 eccafhon of this vikt? 


BEL. Curioſi va da wife: the very 
two things an end you gentlemen 
upon : v:fit te 1s, by 

Har. May be ſo. And pray, Sir, 

hat ſtay do yeu intend tomeke? 


BEL. Only this evening. 

Har. Can I do you any {ervice, 
Sir? 

BEL. Ay; you ſhall make love to 
my wife, 15 

Hax ler ladyſhip is from hell too, 
] fuppotc ? 

BEL. Going thith-r as fait as ſhe 


can, Mr. Harlequin — But 1 hcar her 
coming; walk this way, and {Il in- 
ſtruct you. [ Excunt, 


Thus ends the ſcene; which my cor- 
refpondent inveighs againſt with fo 
much bitterneſs, that when I cofider it 
throughout, I am almoſt ot opi ion that 
(in the faſhio able phraſe) he is zakiig 
me in, and that he has deſired my pub- 
tic:ition of it in order to excite curioſity, 
and to get the pi.ce talked of before it's 
appearance upon the ſtage. And indeed 
this method of Puffiny hy Abuſe is fre- 
quently the moſt ſucceſsfnl of any; for 
as in theſe very reformed times a wicked 
book is fo rate to he met with, people 
will be tempted to read it, vut of mere 
curioſity. 

I remember a very ſceptieal pamphlet, 
that was no where to be ſeen but in the 
bookſeller's ſhop, till the authur be- 
thought himſelf of ſelecting he woſt 
offenſive paſſages of it, and by printing 
them in the Daily Advertiſer, and call- 
ing upon the clergy to confute, and the 
magiſtrate to ſuppreſs, ſo pernicious a 

rformance, he carried it through three 
impreſſions in leſs than a fortnight. If 
my preſent corre ſpondent has adopted 
this plan, I ſhall take care to counter- 
work lus deſign, by giving it as my 
opinion, that the above ſcene (however 
it may be obhjected to by people of a par 
ticular turn) is perfectly harmleſs, 
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„ Hp following letter is written 
with fuch an air of truth, that 
though 1 comes trom one of thoie un— 
bappy creates who have always a 
ttury to tell in palliation ef ther 1 intamy, 
J cannot retuſe v g in. 2 piack * this 
paper. It the ortifice that unclic this 
poor girl be a common onc, it may pol- 
tibly teſs practifed by being more 
Known. All 1 ſliall farther tav is, thut 
1 have made no other alteration in the 
letter, than to corre tt t: ite and 
a few errors in ths Eug lila. 
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bouring family of ſome diitinction to 
town, having lived in the ſtricteit inti- 
macy with the voung ladies ei that fa- 
mii ever ſince I was a child. 

At our arrival in town, we were vi- 
ſited by a great deal of company; a1 d 
2 f et, by 2 young LEN omen 
ot fortune, * ho idem pailed a day 
without iecing us. As this gentlemen's 
family, and that of : friends, * 
been long acouzinted, | his adm on to 
us was without thc cat ceremony; and 


Ina. by the voung 
12100 =) F'WY 8 


! 


2 


ed he was looxed upon by 
ladies and myſelf rather as a bicther 
than 2 viſitor. I had often chirved, 
and I corfels wich a lecret ſatis faction, 
tha hes behaviour to Me, eſpecially 
when alone, was 1c mewhat m 
E:ilur than to any of 
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ad Ic nal not * plucing it to his 
tavouralc opinion ef me, that he was 


continuy ly contriv i 
ame and entertan us. 

Cn. aſternçon, having been troubled 
with the h Al. ach in the morning, and 
having ti. rret My ett {rom 
d ning zu fuppiny out with the family 
ere I livei, he called, as he had 

lone, to ak us to the play. 


the ladies be- 


g parties ahroad to 


hy cxcaed 


* 
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ing from home; but fooliſhly fufferc4 


myſelf to be perſuaded to go alone with 


him into the gallery, atter "having been 
laughed at for my obiections, ani told 
that I ought to have a better Opinion of 
him than to think . um capable of ak- 

ing me to do any im; roper thing. 
hen the play was over, we to 
coach to return home ; but che coach- 
man, having no doubt received his 
at the door of a ta- 


I. llon, ton: eck juſt 

EY telling us th * one of the traces 
5 broke, and that he could To no far- 

ther J tuttered myſeif to be handed 


{fy 
1 
into whe tavcen, Khile mocher coach 


was called, which not being immedi- 
6 5 | TAS e f 
ity tobe had, my companion mor 


to me, imiling, mat. WA 
culent, aud as the Family 1 lived ith 
* = not { pat home, b ſnould EF s 
eucit that evening; an without bara 
in; for a reply,. or lered fupper and a 
bottle of hampatgy ; "It as in vai! 5 rhe 
I remonttrated agatuli this prcpofal; be 
Knew, he Aid. that my kr! 80s WO. 1 
not return till twelve; and there Cond 
be no kind of harm in cati ing a bit « 

clicken, and drinking a als of wine 


E 
were we vw ere, 3 Wa. eee. 41 
4 


8 2 nappy 


| 


D. 
wens indil ak Ke. to con font =.” 
behaviour to mẽ the time was the 
moſt reſp? He too 
to engage my attention by ſome in- 
er-fting di. courle; aſfſuring me, as c tte: 
as I aiteumpted to move, that! it was qu its 

carly. and that, till a couch con {bs 
had, it was to no purpo“ to attem;; 
gaing. 

I very freely corel. that 
treme * heated at i!) 
tem pied to d: ink a a glas or two of wine 
more than I was iccultomed to, 
fl wried me a good de al; ant. as my 
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be ing ex- 
Ry: noule . i Was 


heart was by ne means > IU to 
Him who was entertaining me, the time 


polled aw tv alma & im} EVCUD ibly . How- 
e r, recollecting my eit at laſt, [ 7 
lite peromptorily uon going; when, 
ſeeing me in carne, he pu. led out his 
watch, and, as F vio! ently ſurp rcd, 
declared it was paſt two oc! lock; add- 
ing, in the greatett iremin®” rn 1 
tion, that it would be unpolſiblo! tor me 


. 


dJ 


n go home that vight, and curſing his 
turn ſolly tor the miſcllief he had brouglit 
bon Me. 

Iwill not attempt, Mr. Fitz- Adam, 
to deſcribe the contuſion I was in. Yet 
111 T infifted upon going home; which 
he ene: ial to d$luade me from, by 
taping, that he too well knew the tem- 
per ot the gen!leman at whoſe houſe I 
lived to think of carrying me thither 
at to late an hour; that he would con- 
duct me to à lady of bis acquaintance, 
who ſhould wair on me home m the 
morning, and make an excuſe for my 
lying out. TI anſwered bim, that ! 
would lie no where hut at home; that I 
diteſted myſelf for going out v ith hun, 
And that I would return mnnmedintcly, 
let the hour be what it would. Let 
us go, firſt of all,” replied he, © to the 
© lac ly s, where I will | leave you but tor 
* 2 moment, and fee if the family are 
* ſitting up for yon; for to knock at the 
© (oor, and be ref {od athinittance, would 

zuin your reputation in the opinion 

of all the neighbourhood.” I ſtil in- 
{ited upon going home; and a coach 
ns accordingly called and procured; 
vut, in ſtead of carrying me to my friends, 
ic fopped at a houſe in another ftrcer. 
tiere 2 forced, aguintt my will, to 
alight. The miſtrets of it was upz a 
circaunſtance which I flouid have won- 
dored at, if I had not been frightened 
tmoit todeath, and incapable of think- 
ing, ipeaking, or knowing v-hat I did. 

The wretch, after having apologized 
ta the lady for the diſtrefs he had brough. 
ie into, let me in great haſte, to bring 
mie intelligence of what was doing at 
heme. He returned in a ſhort time; 
and, with the greateſt {rerming concern 


* 


in his countenance, d me, that he 

had learnt from one df ue {or rents. that 
. Ny * 7 

the family had { Epen at homey that 


they were exaſperated ag 
forgivenels; th: 


:!n{ me beyond 
culed Un. C Ul- 


4k te? 6h 


done; aud that they hei ſworn never to 
admit me inte their 0201s Zain. 

I was quite thumierirvock at this in- 
telligence, and acevſed the wretch who 
brought it me as the vileſt cf men. He 
fell upon his knees, confuriagg me not 
to think him capable of any denn in 
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his lite a e ta reinſtatè me in the 
25 od Ip Tin Ty my friends. . 
hip ol now to TIE t wyſelf 1 
det £ ; * . 
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who called herſelf his relation. Early 
in the morning, tak ing the lady along 
with him, he pretend: 4 to go again to 
my friends; but returned to me with an 
account that they were quite outrageous 
agamſt me, and abſolutely determined 
1ever to lee me 2 ag: un. TJ wrote to them 
in che mod moving manner that my heart 
could indite, ad gave the letter to the 
care of this FL: friend. I wrote M to 
my parent- latter after letter, but without 
receiving 2 lyllahle from them in return; 
fo that I nov looked wron my felt as 
compleatiy undove. The anzic av In- 
fered threw me into a fever, during 
which time the wretch ha dly ever ſtir- 
rel from my del. ale. vowing that his 
life depend upon my recovery. I was 
won indeed reſtored to my health, bur 
ne ver to: My hetraver began 


* * talk to me of love; and J began 


wy Pea . 
3 
tocuihiy to regard. him as one that had 
ſuffered too much for what L could not 
impute to him 23 a crime. He fiw, 
and took core heurly to improve, my 
too tivourabl: opinion of him; and at 
length, Com why themed I dwell minute» 
y on what I wiſh for ever to for at 5 
hy a thouſand ſtratagems on his fide, 
and by a fatal inclination on my own, 
d ly undid me. ; 
From tliat very day his att Aion be- 
gan to cool: aud (will it be believed 
when I wi it:?) grew in a very lirtle 
time to hate me to that degree, that, in 
orter to Cet rid &f ine, an xp to make our 
ſeparation my own act, he ontoled to 
me tne whole ſcheme de had laid to get 
me; meweil me eee, in the 
papers trom my trends and parents, 
9 ing rewards * m ever; ard 
rerur ned Mme the! l: 5 1 h- al wittten 0 
them, every Gre mn he had de- 
tained, 
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I food ꝛſtaniſhed at hi 8 Abeiay, nd 
bhorred] lim in my ſaul Put, vas! it 
was now tuo Iote tor me to apply to 
fry: Wh e minatinug one 2f:2:nown on 
N de : be conGivon, i was fur- 
ad > at ee an Gertz lady enter my 
chamber. She made me an ap- wes * ior 
ber viſit, anc! very frankly told me, 

at F un diſtant bints whack go had 
AN lee el ve | renn the mines of the 


one, the gpprehended 1 was fallen into 
Id hands; Which, it truc, ne would be 
ot ad to afliſt nie to the virott of her 
wer. She thoke this with fo much 
ecion and good-nmare, that I made 
uo £rople of i2hieng hor my whole ſtarv, 
3 E 2 which 
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which ſo extremely affe ed her, that ſhe 
ſhed tears while I ſpoke, and often in- 
rerrupted me with her exclamations 
againſt the villain of man. At the con- 
cluficn the offered thut moment to take 
me away, aſſuring me that her houle, 
her purſe, and her ſincereſt friendſhip, 
ſhould always be mine. I would have 


fallen on my knees to thank her, but. 


ſhe prevented me; and, ordering a conch 
to be called, ſhe conveyed me that very 
evening to her country-houſe. 

I ſtaid there a week, and met with 
the moſt kind and tender treatment from 
ker. She compelled me to accept of 
tome changes of clothes and linen, and 
then broug'it me to her houſe in town; 
where, in lels than four-and twenty 
hours, ſhe told me, without the lealt ce- 
remony, that I no doubt knew tor what 
purpote ſhe had taken me; and that, as 1 
could have no prctenſions to modeny, 
ſhe hoped my hehaviour would be ſuch 
as ſhould give her no occaſion to revent 
of her kindneſs to me. I deſired to un- 
derftand her; and was informed (though 
not in plain words) that my benetac- 
treſs was a.bawd, and that the had taken 
me into her family for the mott infa- 
mous of purpoſes. I trembled with 
amazement, and inſiſted on leaving the 
houſe that inſtant. She told me, I was 
at full liberty to do fo; but that firſt I 
mult pay her for my lodging and clothes. 
She ſpoke this with great cale and care- 
iefinets, and then left me to myſeif. I 
ran down ſtairs with precipitation; but, 
alas! ſcarce was I out of the lirect before 
1 was ſtopt and brought back by a bai- 
luff, who had a writ againſt me. I re- 
queſted that I might have leave to write 
tothe gentleman from whom I had been 
taken; for, bad as he was, I ſaid, he 
would not utterly deſert me. I was 
permitted to write, as I dehHred; and the 
wretch indeed anfwered my letter 5 but 
it was only to tell me that, as I had 
thought proper to run away from him, 
he ſhould have nothing farther to ſay to 
me; and that, in ſhort, I mult either 
fubmit to conditions, or go immediately 
witi the hailiff. Frightened at the hor- 
rors of a priſon, and hoping that my 
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whom I was to be introduced, I con- 
ſented to do as they would have me; 
but alas, Sir! I was miſtaken; they 
liitencd indeed to my ſtory; but, inſtead 
of meiting at my misfortunes, they 
adored me, they faid, for my invention. 
At length, having 1 the life of a proſti- 
tute for more than month, I attempt- 
ed to make a ſecond elcape, and to fly to 
the hands of juitice for protection: but 
I was again caught, and carried to a 
ſpunging-houſe; where, after remain- 
ing two days, a gentleman, who had been 
admitted to me at that vile woman's, 
me to ſee me in my confinement, pai 
off the deht for which I was arreſted, 
and took me to be his miſtreſs. 

But though the life I now lead is in 
fom- degree more ſupportable than that 
which I have cſcape from, yet, to one 
who hopes that ſhe has it1]] ſome remains 
of principle left, it is terrible and 
ſhocking. My friends know what 1 
am, and what IT have been; but they 
rect and hate me: and I have not 
the let glimmering of hope ever to 10 
cover from the fituation I am in, unle(6 
my ſtory ſhould merit the compaſſion of 
Him to whom I now fend it, and find 1 
place in the World. Vile as I am, I 
would be otherwiſe, if I might. Fam 
not old in wickedneſs, though I have 
gone ſuch lengths in it; being now, 
really and truly, but juſt turned of eigh- 
teen, and having leti my father's houic 
no more than fifteen months ago, two 
of which months I have lived in inno- 
cence and reputation with the molt wor- 
thy of families. 

As to him who has brought upon me 
all this weight of milery, and who ſe- 
renely and unconcernedly can reflect up- 
on what he has done, (for fo I am ſure 
he does) I have nothing to fear, and 
nothing to hope. I can, therefore, have 
but one inducement to deſire your pub- 
hcation of this letter; which 1s, that my 
friends may know that I have gained 
that credit with a ſtranger which they 
hve refuſed to give me; and that I am, 
realy and truly, an object of compal- 
fiov. J am, Sir, (though loſt to my- 
t) your melt faithiil humble fcr- 
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T gives me great pleaſure that I am 

able in this day's paper to congratu- 
late the polite part of my fellow ſubiccts 
of both ſexes, upon the [plen:lid revival 
of that moſt rational entertainment an 
Italian opera. Of late years it had 
ſeemed to ficken; fo that I greatly feared 
that the unſucceſsful efforts which it 
made, from time to time, were it's con- 
vultive and expiring pangs. But it now 
appears, and indeed much to the honour 
of this country, that we have ſtill too 
many protectors and protectreiſcs of the 
liberal arts, to ſuffer that of mulic, the 
molt liberal of them all, to fink for want 
of due encouragement. 

Lam ſenſible that Italian operas have 
frequently been the objects of the ridi- 
cule of many of our greateſt wits; and, 


viewed in one light only, perhaps not 


without ſame reaſon. But as I conſider 
all public diverſions ſingly with regard 
to the effects which they may have upon 
the morals and manners of the public, I 
confeſs I reſpect the Italian operas as 
tie molt innocent ot any. 

The ſevere Monſieur Boileau juſtly 
condemns the French operas, the mo- 
rals of which he calls 


Morale lubrique 
Que Lully rechauffa des ſons de ſa muſique. 


But then it muſt be conſidered that 
French operas are always in French, an 
conſequently may be underſtood by ma- 
ny French people; and that they are 
fine dramatic tragedies, adorned with 
all the graces of poetry and harmony vi 
founds, and may probably inſpire tou 
tender, if not voluptuous ſentiments. 
Can the Italian opera be accuſed of any 
thing of this kind? Certainly. not. 
Were what is called the poetry of it 
intelligible in itſelf, it would not be un- 
derſtood by one in fifty of a Britiſh au- 
dience: but I believe that even an Ita. 
lian of common candour will confeſs, 
that he does not underſtand one word of 
it. It is not the intention of the thing: 
for ſhould the ingenious author of the 
words, by miſtake, put any meaning in- 
to them, he would, to a certain deg rec, 
check and cramp the genius of the 
compoſer of the muſic, ho perhap; 


might think hunſelf obliged to dapt us 


ſounds to the ſenſe: whereas now he is 
at liberty to tcatter indiſcriminately a- 
mong the kings, queens, heroes, and 
heroines, his Algio's, his Allegro's, 
his Pathetics, his Chromatics, and his 
Jiggs. It would alſo have been a re- 
ſtraint upon the actors and actreſſes, 
who might poſſibly have attempted to 
form their action upon the meaning of 
their purts; but as it is, if they do but 


ſeem, by turns, to be angry and ſorry 


in the two firit acts, and very merry in 
the laſt ſcene of the laſt, they are ſure to 
meet with their deſerved applauſe. 

Signor Metaſtaſio atte:npted ſome time 
ago a very dangerous innovation. He 
tried gently to throw tome ſenſe into his 
operas; but it did not take: the conſe- 
quences were obvious, and nobody knew 
where they would ſtop. _ 

The whole {kill and judgment of the 
et now conſiſts in ſelecting about a 
Cd words (for the opera vocabulary 
does not exceed that number) that ter- 
minae in liquids and vowels, and rhyme 
to each other. Theſe words excite ideas 
in the hearer, though they were not the 
refult of any in the poet. Thus the 
word tortorella, ftretched out to a quavci 


of a quarter of an hour, excites in us 


the idens of tender and faithful love; 
but it it is ſucceeded by navicella, that 
ſoothing idea gives way to the boiſterous 
an horrid one of a ikitf (that is, a 


heart) toſſed by the winds and waves 


upon the main of love. Tac handcuffs 
and Zfetters in which the hero commonly 
appears at the end of the ſecond, or the 
beginning of the third act, indicate 
captivity; and, when properly jingled 
to a pathetic piece of recititivo upon 
que#i ci ppi, are really very moving, and 
inſpire à love of liberty. Can any thing 
be more innocent or more moral than 
this in iſteal pantomime, in wiiic's there 
1s not one indecent word or action; but 
venere, on the coatrary, the moſt gene- 


rous ſentiments are (however imperfect - 


y) pointed ont and incuicated ? 
I was once inte art that the Ie 


entiouſneſs of the times had infected 


even the opera: for in that of Alexan- 
der, the hero going into the her. inc's 
apartment, found her taking a nap in 
an eaiy-chav, Tempted by © much 

Beauty, 
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| 
0 


fens (endowed, fo 
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beauty, and invited br fo fivonrt' an 
oppor runity, he gently appronc herd, ane 
Pole a pair gl ves. 1 confe 105 Lr. ace! 
the conlequences of this bold ftp; and 
the mere fo, as it was taker s by tne ee- 
lebrated Signor Scneſino. But vent 
ef very well; for the hero contented 


himſelf with giving ihe 2704 commun a 


ſong, in which he declare, thai the lips 
he had juſt kiſſed were a couple of ru 
Diese. 

Another good (-d cf the Italia 
Operas IS, ti, at th ey contr hte extrem: V 
to the keeping of good hours; the whole 


audience (! hough Patte ately fond of 


muſic) being fo tired hefore they are 
half, and 4 fs zepy before they are quite 
done, that they make tlic belt of their 
wiy home, too wie 4 % enter upon 
freſh plcatures thot 1. 

Having 5 Ay Ry * ſe excellent 
nurſical ama from the unit rilicule 
which ſome people of vulgar and illihe- 
ral tattes have endraromed to throw 
upon them, I muſt proceed, and do fril- 
ticz to the Virtuotcs and Virtuoſas wil) 
perform them. But I believe it will by 


necciſury for me to premiſe, for the ſale 5 


many of my ; Englith rea ers, that Vi: 
among the medern 8 8 n ae 
thing leſs than what Virtus did among 


the ancient ones, or what Virtue fienifics 


among us; on the contrary, 1 might By, 
that it iznifies almolt every thing elle. 
Conſcquent! Ys thoſe reſpectable titles of 
Virtuolo and Virtuoſa have not the leaſt 
relation to the moat characters of the 
paities. They mean only that thoſe per- 
ze by nature, and 
dome by art, with good voices) have 
from their infancy devoted their time 

aud lahour to the various combinations 
of ſeven notes: a ſtudy that muſt un- 
aueitionably have formed their minds, 
en arged their nutions, and have rend-r- 
ed then molt agree: ble and inſtructive 
companions; 2nd 2s ſuch, I obſerve that 
they are Pt t!) clic ited, received, an 
ci: arid ed, b peo ople of the fu ſt diftinc- 
tion. 

As theſe illuſtrious perſonages come 
over lere with ro hrdid view df pre fit, 
bui mertly fer far piacer à la 25 b 
Iu leje; thut hy to ob} ge the Engliſh 
n3bility; the v are e: icecthingly good and 
e gh 60 ling 10 ach of tlie laid Eng- 
. nobilty, and even gentry, as are de- 
weg to | cur tr — an mtirzacy with 
them, They, for a word's is 21kin, I 


dne, lup, Or — me Whole day, Wall 


people of 2 certain condition, and per- 
haps hng or pl. iv, if civilly requrited, 
Nay, I have kroywn many ' of them 15 
TO Aas to pas two or three months of 
he tummer at the country-leats of forme 
of their noble frienels, and thereby miei. 
ute the 1 orrors of the country and the 
manſion-houle to my lady and he 
0 nighters. have been affured, by many 
of their chief prens and pat one ett. 

that they are all {he be/? creatures in ths 
, and from the tine of Signor Ca- 
Vi11ero | Nicolini down to this day, 1 have 
conſtantly heard the teveral great per- 
formers, ſuch as Farinelli, Caxeſtini, 
Matten Gaffariclli, 2s well as the 
Signore Cu77z mi, Fauſtina, &c. much 
more praiſid for their afta! ility, ap; gen— 
tle * 15 of the r manners, Ar i: al! | „ 
qualities of the head an hear“, than fer 
euer their avadicet ix; or gn cution. £ 
bare even known — their ctal v 


tues lay their protect ors and — : 


un er great di fhcuitices how to reware 
toch diltinoniihel merit. But boncfit- 
rights luckily came to their aſſiſtance, 
anch gave them an opportunity of inf. 
vunting, with all due regard, into the 


. hand of the performer, in lieu of a ticket. 


a conſiderahle bank- bill, a gold ſnuſt- 
box, 2 diamond ring, or 2 ſuch 
ine It is to be hoped, that the illuſtri- 
ous Signor Fasan * not yet forgoc 
tac many inſtances he experienced of 
Britih munificerce: for it is certain, that 
mans private families fill] rememier 
them. | 
Ali this 1s very well; and T greatly ap- 

prove of :t, as I am of tolerating and na- 
turalizing principles. But, however, as 
te belt things may admit of improve- 
ment by certain modifications, I thall 
row fuggeſt two; tue one of a publ., 
the other of a a private nature. I would 
by ali means welcome theſe reſpcCtable 
gieſts, but I would by no Means part 
With then, as is t o ſoon and too often 
Lie cu le. eee, nen they Þave 
got ten or ff een theuſand pounds here. 
wiki ty wit. draw themſelves, and pur 
Chute eltyes in land in their own Cour:- 
ners are letluced from us. 
„ the prefiii.g invitations of one gigs 
5 i L2 CUINC over fo ſupcrintcud * 
F aſures, au to take a ſhare in his 
countels. This is nog only a prent lots 

> ther poriicular friends, the nobility 
and gentry, Dui (0 IDE NATHOA in gen- rl, 
by turning the balance of our muſic — 
commerce con! Ab agaluit us. I 


T wuuid, 
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* ould, therefore, hun propole that, 
ummediatety vpon che arrival of thete 
valuable tran zers, a writ of ue exeat 
en aul be ifTaed to keep them 
here. Dhecther modification, which T beg 
leave to hint at only, it being of a priva te 
nature, is, that no Virtuoi'», whole voice 
is below i contraito, mall be taken to the 
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PRUDENS FUTURI TEMP?2RIS 
CALIGINGSA NOCTE DRZ 11 
RIDETQUF, SI Mons 7A: 


FAS TREPIDAT. 
COMFONERE A:QUUSs 


T requires very little experience of 
the world to di{cover that mankind 
ſeldom enjoy the preſent hour, but ure 
almott continually employing thew 
though. ts about the future. 
fition may indeed ſerve to deiude ſome 
people into a happinets which other- 
wile they would never know; and we 
ſomctimes {ce men engaging in proipects 
apparently diſadvantagzous to theme 
lelves, that they may enjoy the comtort- 
able thought of having benefited their 
tamilies. Eu, unfortunately, this 1s 
_ the general turn of mankind; and, I 
att a1! i, fit les {> of my Rs GS 

than of any others: they are conſtantly 


looking towards We dark fide of the pro- 


lpect, tearing every thing, and hoping 
nothing. 

This ut „happy ditpoſition Gm to 
ſp: £2 115 balct. i influence more tatally 
in thy; month than in any other of the 
whole year: for, beſides the colds, va- 
pours, and nervous d:iturders, with 
which individuals are aſllicted, the State 
wanker ſuffers 1 during this 
month. I myſelf remember This Coun- 
try Uaione every November for theſe 
forty vears. The truth is, that, to make 
amends for that | levity and diſhpation of 
thought which horſe-racing and rural 
ſports have occaſioned in the fummer, 
every zralous Engliſhman fits down at 
this {eaton fericully to conſider the ſtate 
of the nu ion; and always, upon mature 
reflection, concludes that matters are lo 
bad, that the buſineſs of government 
cannot poſſibly be carried on through 
another ſeſſion. The products of the 
prese, icher proceeding from perſons 
really affected by the fcaſon, or cun- 


piuply deb gned co ſuit the gloomy dil- 


QUTOP 


1 has cilpo- | 


tude 0 f fir; ifs, 
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conntry-ſeat of any family whatſoever z 
much lets any ttrapping fiddler, baſicon, 
or baſs-viol, who does not even pretend 
to ling, or if he does, ſings a rough ive 
nor, or 2 tremendous bats. The con- 
ſequences may be ſerious; but, at leaſt, 
Lic appearances are not edifying. 
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p ſition of the buyer, all tend to in- 
c:icale this diforder of the mind. Sert- 
cis Confiderations, The Tears of Trade, 
{ns Groans of the Plantarions, and tue 
ey He he titles that ſpreud the late of 
pampllets at this ſenſen of the years 
Wi e Cordial jor lea Spirits, and 
% Pills to purge Mcianchoiy, have no 
CR tor a vent, ll the Spring has 
given a turn to the biood, aud put the 
* into a diſpofulgn to be pirated, 
there are indeed many recreatians 

ard amuſements in this metrepolis, that 
are deſigned as fo many antidetes to the 
gone gloom; but, hough we have had 
his yeur the great unportat:an ot en- 
tertanment that cer was kyown, I 
doubt, there are many inhabitants of 
this city, who are at pretent to totally 
poſſoſſed with the lpleen, that they da 
not know of half the number of dancers, 
hngers, mimics, and beauties, which are 
already arrived. It is, however, com- 
fortable to reflect og that happy revolu- 
t on which is conſtantly bieught about 
Chrituras holidays, and the 
lengthening of the days. Thoſe who 
emed lo lately to be loſt in deipairs 
grow into [pirits on à ſudden; and plays, 
operas, balls, pantomimes, and burlet- 
tas, diffule an un:yerſal ecttaly. 

Bur even in 75 midit of this higheſt 
am forr 'y to fay it, the 
molt graun It. 3 tluppoſitions of what 
may pc Fe oly happen mal! ipread a cloud 
over all our jov. "The Hei of an inva- 
ſion, 2 comet, or zu earthquake, all 
keep the whole town in an agony {or 
many wee KS. 10 1 Mort, every: 
hon shall, in it's turn, 
few on our imag, 
of a Future State. 


uy the 


appreb 2 
make an um roll 
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That this great event ſhould not oc- 
cupy thoſe minds which are totally en- 
groſſe l by the Preſent, is not much to 
be wondered at; but that it ſhould be 
the onlv view towards which theſe 
Lookers Forward never turn their cves, 
is an inconſiſtency altogether unaccount- 
able. | 

When FalftaF's wench is fitting up- 
on his knee, her hint ſeems to be a little 
ill-timed, when ſlie aclviſes him © to 
© patch up his of body for Heaven,” 
and his repiy is ſunable to the place and 
occaſion— Peace, good Doll; do not 
© ſoak like a deuh's-heal; do not hid 
e mne remember mine end. Mis. Quick- 
Iv was no lets blameahle on the other 

le, when, finding him fo near his end 

that he began to cry out, ſhe fays— 
« Now I, to Comfort him, bid him he 
© ſhould not think of God.” 

I avoid entering feriouſty and parti - 
eniaily into this lubiect, that I may nut 
give my paper the air of a fermon: and 
initcad of uſing arguments of a religious 
enſt, I «fire only to recommend a pro- 
priety and confiltency of thought and 
conduct. It is therefore that I would 
adviſe my readers either to throw aſide, 
not for this month only, but for their 
whoie lives, this gloomy curicfty that 
wil; avail them nothing, and to enter 
into a free and full enjoyment of the 
Preſent; or if, of neceſſity, they muſt 
direct their whole attention to the Fu- 
ture, let it be to that expectation, Which 
they may depend upon wich the utmoſt 
certainty, which will afford the moſt 
profitable exerciſe for their inquiſitive 
thoughts, and which will he the only 
inltince where an anxious concern for 
the Future can potliily be of ſervice to 
them. | | 

I have been principally led into this 
train of thinking, by a letter Which I 
received yeſterday by the penny poſt, 
and which I {hail here communicate to 
my readers, as a proper conc.unon to 


this paper. 


TO MR. FITZ-AD AA. 
SIR, 


Am juſt returned from a ſhort viſit 
to tone relations of mine, was live 
in a large old manßon-houſe 19 the 
country. The gloomy aſpect of the 
place, the unpleating appenrance cf na- 
ture at the fall of the leaf, and the aitc- 


ration of the weather with the change of 
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the ſeaſon, made me acquieſee in the 
received opinion, that there is really 
ſo nething dreaful in the influence of 
this month of November; which, how. 
ever, we who lire in London have no 
fuch apparent reaion to be affected 
with. | 
"te melancholy impreſſion which I 
received from tins place, was greatly in- 
created by the turn of it's inhabitants. 
My uncle and aunt ave bl. ſſed with a 
eomnpetent fortune, an | two fine chil- 
dren; hut they neither enjoy the one, 
nor educate the other; their whole atten. 
tion being engroſſed by obiedts which, 
in their eſtimation, are of much greater 
conſequence. My uncle is continually 
employed in computing the year in 
wlt.ch ti kingdom is to become a pro- 
vince to France; and my aunt 1s no leſs 
occupic in endeavotring to fix tue exact 
time of the Millennium. N 
A younger brother of my uncic's, 
who hives in the family, and who is a 
v-ry great mathematician, has heen hu- 
tied many years in calculations, which, 
he aſſer's, are of the utmoſt importance 
to the world, as they affect the duration 
and well-bheing ef it. He is greatly ap- 
prehenſive that, from Sir Laac Newton's 
lylem, the time will come when this 
earth, round as it was at firſt created, 
will be as flat as a pancake; but, long 
before this event can happen, it muſt 
ſufier a molt palpable inconvenience. 
He has made a diſcovery, that the pro- 
fuſion of man conſumes fatter than the 
earth produces. Vaſt flrets, and enor- 
maus buildings, have wiſtel al moſt all 
cur oak; and the firs of Norway are be- 
g'inn'ng to fail. What thall we do, he 
{11s, © whenthe ccal, ſalt, iron, and lead- 
© mines, areexhauſted? Ani beſides, may 
dit not happen betdfe theſe events take 
place, that ſuch valt excavations, in- 
* conſiderately made, may give a pernici- 
* ous inequality to the balance of the 
globe? Theſe arguments are lighted by 
his brother, who is more immediately 
alarmed tor the balance of Europe; but 
they have great weight with my aunt, 
as they evince the neceſſity of a renewal, 
an tend to haſten, as well as prove, 
the eltabliſhment of the Millennium. 
A farther account of the anxieties of 
this family may poſlibly be the ſubject 
of another letter: I ſhail, however, con- 
clude this with diſcovering to you my 
own, TI am in great pain left the young 
iquue ſhould turn out a vulgar and im- 
perious 
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ious blockhead, from having been 
Eg. all his life to fervants; and I am 
ſorry to ſay, that the event which my 


uncle and auut have mult immediate 
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reaſon to apprehend, is my coufin Ma- 
ry's running away with the butler. I 
am, Sir, your humble ſervant, A | 

| \.Z, 
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Heard the other day with great plea- 
1 fure from my worthy friend Mr. 
Dodſley, that Mr. Johnfon's Engliſh 
Dictionary, with a grammar and hiftory 
of cur language prefixed, will be pub- 
liſhed this winter, in two large volumes 
in fouo. | 

I had long lamented that we had no 
law ful ſtandard of our language ſet up, 
for thoſe to repair to who might chule 
to ſpeak and write it grammatically and 
correctly: and I have as long wiſhed, 
that either ſome one perſon of diſtin- 
guiſhed abilities would undertake the 
work ſingly, or that a certain number 
of gentlemen would form themſelves, 
er be formed by the government, into a 
tociety for that purpole. The late inge- 
nivus Dr. Swift propoſed a plan of this 
nature to his friend (as he thought him) 
the lord treaſurer of Oxford, but with- 
out tucceſs; preciſion and perſpicuity not 
being in general the favourite objects 
of miniſters, and perhaps ſtill leſs fo of 
that miniſter than any other. | 

Many people have imagined, that fo 
extenſive a werk would have been beſt 
performed by a number of perſons, who 
ſhould have taken their ſeveral depart- 
men's of examining, ſifting, winnow- 
ing, (I borrow this image from the Ita- 
Yan Craſca) purifying, and finally fix- 
ing our language, by incorporating their 
reſpective funds into one joint ſtock. 
But whether this opinion be true or 
talſe, I rhink the public in general, and 
the republic of lertr:!s in particular, 
grratly obliged to Mr. Johnſon, for hav- 
ing undertaken and executed io great 
and deſirable a work. Perfection is not 
to be expected from man; bur it we are 
to judge by the various works of Mr. 
Jobnfon already publiſhed, we have 
Zoad reaſon to believe that he will bring 
this as near to perfection as any one man 
could do. The plan of it, which he 
publiſhed ſome years ago, ſeems to me 
to be a proof of it. Nothing can be 
more rationally imagined, or more ac- 
curately and elegantly exprefled. I there- 
tere recommend the previous peruſal of 


it to all thoſe who intend to buy the dic- 
tionary, and who, I ſuppoſe, are all 
thoſe who can afford it. 

The celebrated dictionaries of the 
Florentine and French academies owe 
their preſent ſize and perfection to very 
imall beginnings. Some private gentle- 
men of Florence, and fome at Paris, had 
met at each other's houſes to talk over 
and conſider their reſpective languages: 
upon which they publiſhed ſome yk 
eſſays, which eſſays were the embryos of 
thoſe perfect productions that now do 
ſo much honour to the two nations. 
Even Spain, which ſeems not to be the 
ſoil where, of late at leaſt, letters have 
cither proſpered, or been cultivated, has 
produced a dictionary, and a good one 
too, of the Spaniſh language, in fix large 
volumes in folio. 

I cannot help thinking it a ſort of 
diſgrace to our nation, that hitherto we 
have had no ſuch ſtandard of our lan- 
guage; our dictionaries at preſent being 
more properly what our neighbours the 
Dutch and the Germans call theirs, 
Word-books, than dictionaries in the 
ſuperior ſenſe of that title. All words, 
good and bad, are there jumbled indiſ- 
criminately together, inſomuch, that the 
injudicious reader may ſpeak and write 
as inelegantly, improperly, and vulgar- 
ly, as he pleates, by and with the authori- 
ty of one or other of our Word-books. 

It muſt be owned, that our language 
is at preſent in a ſtate of anarchy ; and 
hitherto, perhaps, it may not have been 
the worſe for it. During our free and 
open trade, many words and expreſſions 
have been imported, adopted, and natu- 
ralized, from other languages, which 
have greatly enriched our own. Let it 
ſtill preſerve what real ſtrength and 
beauty it may have borrowed from 
others; but let it not, like the Tarpeian 
maid, be overwhelmed and cruſhed by 
unneceſſary foreign ornaments. The 
time for diſcrimination ſeems to be now 
come. Toleration, adoption, and na- 
turalization, have run their lengths. 
Good order and authority are now ne- 
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ceſſary. But where ſhall we find them, 
and, at the ſame time, the obedience due 
to them? We muſt have recourſe to the 
old Roman expedient in times of confu- 
fion, and chuſe a diftator. Upon this 
principle, I give my vote for Mr. John- 
fon to fill that great and arduous poſt. 
And I hereby declare, that I make a 
total ſurrender of all my rights and pri- 
vileges in the Engliſh language, as a 
free born Britiſh ſubject, to the laid 
Mr. Johnſon, during the term of his 
dictatorſhip. Nav, more; I will not 
only obey him, like an old Roman, as 
my dictator, but, like a modern Roman, 
I will implicitly believe in him as my 
| pope, and hold him to be infallible while 
in the chair, but no longer. More than 
this he cannot well require; for I pre- 
ſume, that obedier.ce can never be ex- 
pected, when there is neither terror 20 
enforce, nor intereſt to invite it. 

I confeſs that I have fo much honeſt 
Engliſh pride, or perhaps prejudicegabout 
me, as to think myſelf more confider- 
able for whatever contributes to the ho- 
nour, the advantage, or the ornament, 
of my native country. I have therefore 
a ſenuble pleaſure in reflecting upon the 
rapid progreis which our language has 
lately made, and ſtill continnes to make, 
all over Europe. It is frequently ſpoken, 
and almoſt univerfally under ſtood, in 
Holland; it i; kindly entertainec as a 
relation in the moſt civilized parts of 
Germany; and ir is ſtudied as 4 learned 


language, though yet little ſpoke, by ail 


thoſ- in France and Italy, who cither 
have, or pretend to have, any learning, 

The ſpreading the French language 
over molt paris of Europe, to the de- 
gree of making it almoſt an univerſal 
one, was always recxoned among the 
glories of the reign ot Lewis the Four- 
tcenth. But Le it remembered, that the 
fuccets of his arms firſt opened the way 


to it; though at the ſame time it muſt 


be owned, that a greut number of moſt 
excellent authors who flouriſhed in his 
time, added ſtrength and velocity to it's 
progreſs. 
made it's way fingiy by it's own weight 
and merit, under the conduct of thoſe 
leaders, Shakzſpcare, Bacon, Milton, 
Locke. Newton, Swift, Pope, Add:- 
fon, &c. A nobler fort of conqueit, 
and a far more glorious triumph, fince 
graced by none but willing captives! 


Theſe authors, though for the moſt 


Where:s our language has 
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part but indifferently tranſlated into fe- 
reign languages, gave other nations 2 
ſample of the Britiſh genius. The co- 
pies, imperfect as they were, pleated, 
and excited a general deſire of freing the 
originals; and both our authors and our 
language ſoon became claſſical. 

But a grammar, a dictionary, and 2 
hiſtory, of cur language, throvgh it's 
ſeveral ſtages, were ſtill wanting at home, 
and importunately called for from 
abroad. Mr. Johnion's labours wil! 
now, and, I dare tay, very fully, ſup. 
ply that want, and greatly contribute a 
the farther ſpreuding of our language in 
other countries. Learners were difcou- 
raged by finding no itandard to ret t 
to, and conſequently thought it incapa. 
ble of any. They will now be unde. 
ceived and encouraged. 

There are many hints and confid-;;. 
tions r-lative to our language, which 1 
mould have taken the liberty of tug- 
geſting to Mr. Johnſon, had I not been 
convinced that they have equally occm 
red to him: but there is one, and a very 
material one it is, to which perhaps he 
may not have given all the neceſſary at- 
tention; I mean, the genteeler part of 
our language, which owes both it's rift 
and progrels to my fair country-women, 
whoſe natural turn is more to the copi- 
ouineis than to the correction of d:c- 
tion. I would not adviſe him to be rafh 
enough to protcribe any of thoſe happy 
redundancies and luxuriancies of x- 
preſſion with which they have enriched 
our language. They willingly inflict 
fetters, but very unwillingly ſubmit tv 
wear them. In this cate his taſk will 
be fo d:th-ult, that I deſign, as a com- 
mon friend, to propote in ſome future 
paper the means which appear to me 
the moſt likely to reconcile matters. 

P. S. I hope that none of my courte- 
ous readers will upon this occaſion be ts 
uncounteous as to ſuſpect me of being a 
hired and intereſted puff of this work; 
for I moſt folemuly proteſt, that neither 
Mr. Jchnſon, nor any perſon employed 
by him, nor any book ſeller or bookſel- 
lers concerned in the ſucceſs of it, have 
ever offered me the uſual compliment of 
a pair of gloves or a bottle of wine; nor 
has even Mr. Dodiley, though my pub- 
lifher, and, as I am informed, deeply 
interetted in the fale of this dictionary, 
ſo much as invited me to take a bit of 
mutton with him. 
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HEN TI intimated inomy laſt pa- 


W per ſome diſtruſt of Mr. John- 
fon's complaiſance to the fairer part of 
his :eaders, it was becauſe I had a greater 
opinion of his impartiality and ſeverity 
as 2 judge, than of his gallantry as a 
fine gentleman: and, indeed, I am well 
aware of the difficulties he would have 
to encounter, it he attempted to recon- 
cile the polite with the grammarical part 
of out language. Should he, by an act 
of power, baniſh and attaint many of 
the favourite words and exprefſions with 
which the ladies have fo profuſely en- 
riched our language, he would excite 
the indignation of the moſt formidable, 
becauſe the molt lovely part of his read- 
ere: his dictionary would be condemne!] 
as a ſyſtem of tyranny; and he himſelf, 
like the laſt Tar. uin, run the riſque of 
being depoſed. So popul:r and ſo power- 
ful is the female cauſe! On the other 
hand, ſhould he, by an act of grace, ad- 
mit legitimate, and 1ycorporate, into 
our language thoſe words and expreſ- 
ſions, which, haſtily begot, owe their 
birth to the incontinency of female elo 
quence; what ſevere cenſures might he 
not juſtly apprehend from the learned 
part of his readers, who do not under- 
ſtand complaiſances of that nature? 

For my own part, as I am al | 
inclined x4 bed he cauſe of os 
fellow-ſubje&ts, I ſhall now take the li- 
berty of laying before Mr. Johnſon thoſe 
arguments which upon this occaſion may 
be urged in their favour, as introductory 
to tie compromiſe which I ſhall humbly 
offer and conclude _ 

Langu is indifputably the more 
& of the 2 ſex: there 
they ſhine, there they excel. The tor- 
rents of their eloquence, eſpecially in 
the vituperative way, ſtun all oppoſition, 
and bear away, in one promiſcuous 
heap, nouns, pronouns, verbs, moods, 
and tenſes. If words are wanting, 
(which indeed happens but ſeldom) in- 
dignation e makes new ones; 
and J have often known four or five 
ſyllables that never met one another be- 


fore, haſtily and fortuitouſly jumbled 


into ſome word of mighty import. 
Nor is the tender part of our language 
leſs obliged to tnat toft and —2 5 
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their love being at leaſt as productive as 
their indignation. Should they jament, 
in an involuntary retirement, the abſence 
of the adored ob ect, they give new mur - 
murs to the brook, new ſounds to the 
ec ho, and new notes to the plaintive Phi- 
lomela. But when this happy copiouſ- 
ne's flows, as it often does, into gentle 
numbers, good Gods! how is the poeti- 
cal diction enriched, and the poetical 
licence extended! Even in common con- 
ver ſition, I never ſee a pretty mouth 
” to ſpeak, but I expect, and am 
ſeldom ditappointed, ſome new im; rove- 
ment of our langvage. I remember 
many expreſſive words coined in that 


fair mint. I afhiſted at birth of that 
moſt ſignificant word F a''on, which 
dropp i from the molt -+ ul no ith 
in the W I. an} wh tince re- 
ceived the ſanction of ou iſt accurate 


La ireat in one his comedies. Some 
in-:tentive and unditc-r ing people have, 
I &now, taken it to be a term ſynony- 
mous with coq etry; bat I lay hold of this 
opportunity to undeceive them, and 
eventually to inform Mr. Johnſon, that 
Flirtation is ſhort of coquetry, and in- 
timates only the firſt hints of approxi. 
mation, which ſubſequent coquetry may 
reduce to thoſe preliminary articles that 
common'y end in a definitive treaty. 

I was a witneſs o the riſe and 
progreſs 7 at moſt important verb, To 
Fuzz ; which, if nat of legitimate birth, 
is at leaſt of fair extraction. As I am 
not ſure that it has yet made it's way 
into Mr. Johnſon's literary retirement, 
J think myſelf obliged to inform him 
that it is at preſent the moſt uſeful, and 
the moſt uſed word in our language; 
ſince it means no leſs than dealing twice 
together with the fame pack of cards, 
for luck's ſake, at Whiſt. 

Not contented with enriching our 
language by words abſolutely new, my 
fair country-women have gone ſtil] far- 
ther, and improved it by the application 
and extenſion of old ones to various and 
very different ſignifications. They take a 
word and change it, like a guinea into 
ſhillings for pocket mo to be em- 
ployed in the ſeveral occaſional purpoſes 
of the day. For inſtance, the adjective 
Vaſt, and it's adverb Vaſtly, mean any 

* thingy 
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thing, and are the faſhionable words of 
he moſt faihionable people. A fine 
woman (under this head I comprehend 
all fine gentlemen too, not Knowing in 
truth where to place them properiv) is 
Valtly obliged, or Vaſily offended, Vaſt- 
Iy glad, or Vaſtly -_ 1 Large objects 
are Vaſtly great, ſmall ones are Vaitly 
littlez and I had lately the pleaſure to 
hear a fine woman pronounce, by a happy 
metonymy, a very ſmall gold ſnuff- box 
that was produced in company to be 
Valtly pretty, becauſe it was Vaitly lit- 


tle. Mr. Johnſon will do well to con- 


fider feriouſly to what degree he will re- 
ſtrain the various and extenſive ſignifi- 
cations of this great word. | 

Another very material point ſtill re- 
mains to be conſidered; I mean, the or- 
thography of our language, which 15 at 
preſent very various and unſcttlol. 

We have at preſent two very different 
orthographies, the Pedantic, and the 
Polite; the one founded upon certain 
dry crabbed rules of etymology and 
grammar, the other ſingly upon the jult- 
neſs and delicacy of the ear. I am tho- 
roughly per ſuaded that Mr. Johnſon 


will endeavour to eftabliſh the former; 


and I perfectly agree with hirn, provided 
it can be quietly brought about. Spel- 
ling, as well as muſic, is better perform- 
ed by book, than mercly by the ear, 
which may be variouſly affected by the 
fame ſounds. I thereforc moit carneſtly 


recommend to my fair comtry- women. 


and to their faithful, or faithleſs ſer- 
vants, the fine gentlemen ot this realm, 
ta ſurrender, as well for their own 
private, as for the public utility, all their 
natural rights and privileges of mif- 
ſpelling, which they have to long enjoy- 
ed, and fo vigorouſly exericd. I have 
really. known very fatal conſequences 
attend that looſe and 1ncertain practice 
of Auricular Orthography ; of which I 
ſhall produce two inſtances as a ſufficient 
warning. | 

A very fine gentleman wrote a very 
harmleſs innocent letter to a very fine 
ladly, giving her an account of ſome 
tithng commiſhons which he had exe- 
cuted according to her orders. This 


letter, though directe: to the lady, was, 
by the miſtake of a ſervant, delivered to, 
and opened by the huſband ; who find- 
ing all his attempts to underſtand it un- 
ſucceſsful, took it for granted that it 
was 4 concerted cypher, under which a 


criminal correſpondence, not much to 
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his own honour or advantage, was #-. 
cretly carried on. With the letter in 
his hand, and rage in his heart, he went 
immcdiately to his wife, and reproached 
her in the moſt injurious terms with her 
ſuppoſed mhdelity. The lady, conſci- 
ous of her own innocence, calmly tie- 
queite:s to fee the grounds of ſo unjuſt an 
accuſation ; and being accuſtomed to the 
Auricular Orthography, made ſhift to 
read to her incenſed huſband the moſt in- 
oficnhveletier that ever was written. Th. 
hulband was undeceived, or at leaſt wiſe 
enough to feem fo; for in ſuch nice caſes 
one mult not peremptorily decide. How- 
ever, as ſudden impreſſions are gencrally 
pretty ſtrong, he has been obſerved to 
be more ſuſpicious ever ſince. 

The other accident had much worſe 
conſequences. Matters were happily 
brought, between a fine gentleman and 
a fine lady, to the decthve period of an 
e at a third place. The place 
chere is always the lover's buſineſs, He 
time æuhen the lady's. According!y, an 
impatient and rapturous letter from the 
lover ſignified to the lady the honute 
and ſtreet æhe re; to which a tender 
anſwer from the lady aſſented, an ap- 
pointed the time avhen. But untort!:- 
nately, from the uncertainty of the les 
Auricular Orthography, the lady nittook 
both houſe and ſtrect, was conveyed in 
a hackney chair to a wrong one, and in 
tne hurry and agitation which ladies ate 
femetunes in upon thoſe occaſions, ruſhed 
into a houſe where ſhe happened to be 
known, ine her intentions conſequentiy 
diſcovere:!. In the mean time, the lover 
paſſed three or tour hours at thy right 
place, in the alternate agonies of im- 
patient and diſappainte love, tender 
fear, aud anxious ſcalouſy. 

Such ex:implcs reaily make one trem- 
ble; and will, I am convinced, determii:c 
my fair feilow-ſubjecs, and their adhe- 
rents, to adopt, and ſcrupulouſly con- 
form to Mr. Johnſon's rules of true Or- 
thography by book. In return to thus 
conceſtion, I ferionfly adviſe him to pub- 
liſh, by way of appendix to his great 
work, a gentcel Neological Dictionary, 
containing thoſe polite, though perhaps 
not itrictly grammatical words and 
phraſes, commonly uſed, and ſometimes 
underitood, by the Beau Monde. By ſuch 
an act of toleration, who knows but be 
may, in time, bring them within the 

ale of the Engliſh language? The beit 
Latin dictionaries have commonly 4 
ſhort 


ant FOE. * by 


THE 


mort ſupplemental one annexed, of the 
obtolete and barbarous Latin words, 
which pedants ſometimes horro, to ſhew 
their erudition. Surely, then, my coun- 
try women, the enrichers, the patron- 
eſſes, and the harmonizers, of our lan- 
guage, deferve greater indulgence. I 
mult alſo hint to Mr. Johnton, that 
ſuch a ſmall ſupplemental dictionary will 


contribute infinitely to the fale of the 


great ong; and [ make no quettion but 
that, under the protection of that litile 
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PROFERET IN LUCEN SPECIOSA 


MR. FITZ- ADA M, 


S an Engliſhman, I gratcfully ap- 
plaud the 2cal you ſhew tor att er- 
taining our language; and am cqually 
ready to acknowledge the ute ant cven 
the neceſſity of the Næological dictionary, 
mentioned in your lift paper. I mult, 
however, beg leave ſo fur to diſſent trom 
you, as to doubt the propriety of joining 
*9 the fixed and permanent ſtandard «i 
our language, a vocabulary of wor'ls 
which periſh and are forgot within he 
compaſs of the year. 

That we are vbliged to the ladies for 
molt of theſe ornaments to our language, 
I readily acknowledge; but it muſt alio 
be acknowledged that it word be de- 
grading their invention to ſuppoſe they 
would deſire a perpetuity of any thing 
whole loſs they can fo eaſily lupply. It 
would be no leis an error to imagine that 
they wanted a repoſitory for their words 
after they kave worn them out, than that 
they — 4 for 2 wardrobe to pre{.-rve 
their caſt-off faſhions. Novelty is their 
2 : ſingularity, and the love of 

eing before-hand, is greatly flattering to 
the female mind, From hence ariſes 
the prefent taſte for planting, and the 
pleature the ladies take in ſhewing their 
exotics, as giving them an opportunity 
of talking Greek, With what reſpect- 
ful pleaſure du their admirers gaze, 
while their pretty mouths troll out the 
Toxicodendron, Chryſanthemum, Or- 
chis, 'Tragupogon, Hypericum, and the 
like? 

From hence only can we account for 
that jargon which the French call the Bon 
ten, which they are obliged to change con- 
tiuually, as focn as they find it prophan- 
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work, the yu" one will be received in 
the gentceleſt houſes. We ſhall fre- 
quertly meet with it in ladies dreſſing- 
rooms, lying upon the harpfichord, to- 
gether with the knotting-bag, ind Sig- 
nor Di-Giardlino's incomparable con- 
certes; and even, ſometimes, in the 
pow«lcr-100ms of our young nobility, 
upon the fame thelf with their German- 
flute, their powder-maik, and their touts 
horte whip. | 
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ed by any other company but one ſtep 
lower than themſelves in their degrees of 
poliicneſs. A lady, armed with a new 


word, exults with a cont. 10us ſuperio- 


rity, and exerciſes a tvianny over thoſe 
who do not underitind her, like the de- 
Iexates of the law, with, their Capias, 
Latitat, and Venir: facias: but a word 
which has been a month upon the town 
loſes it's force, and makes as poor a 
figure as the jw put into Engliſh. 

In order, then thore, to interpret every 
new word, a n'? is (till more im- 
portant, o give h riterent acceptations 
of the f:me words, according to the 
various lenſes in which they are received 
and underitood in the different parts of 
this extenſive meiropol:s, I would re- 
commend a mail portable vocabulary 
to be annunily priluthed and bound up 
with the almanack. It is of great cone 
ſequence that a work of this nature 
ſhould be duly and carefully executed, 
becauſe, though it is very grievous 
to be ignorant, it is much more terrible 
to be deceived or m'itled; and this is 
greatly to he apprehended irom the abuie 
of turning old words from their former 
hgaification to à ſenſe not only very 
ditterent, but often directly contrary ta 
it, The coming a new wor |, that is to 
ſay, a new found, which hal no ſenſe 
prevzoutly affixe to it, will probably 
have no other ill ctt-2} than puzzling tor 
a while the underitauding and memory: 
but what ſhall we fav to the turn which 
the preſent age has taken of giving 
an entire new lenſe to words and ex- 
preſñons, and that in fo delicate a cafe 
as the characters ot men? I remember 
when a certain perſon informed a large 

company 
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company at the polite end of the town, 
that, in the city, a Good Man was a 
term meant to denote a man who was 
able and ready at all times to pay a bill 
at fight, the whole aflembly ſhook their 
Reads, and thought it was a ſtrange per- 
vertiion of language. And yet theſe 
very perfons are not aware nat the 
pirates they commonly uſe would ap- 
equally ſtrange on the other fide 
emple Par. A Silly Fellow, for in- 
ſtan ce, would there be thought a w ak 
yorng man, wo": been fo often im 
pof d upon that he was not wort! a 
groat; inſten of that, it 15 tun mot 
common term ivr 0: + who potieit-s the 
very fertune, talent, miitrels, or prefer- 
ment, which his deſcriber wiſhes to have. 
In like nzamer, a Silly Woman implies 
one who is more beautiful, young, happy, 
and good. nu ured, than the reſt of her 
female acquaintance. Odd Man is a 
term we freq ently hear vo. iterated in 
the ſtreets, when a chairman is in want 
of a partner. But when a lady of qua 
kty orders her porter to let in no Odd 
People, ſhe means all decent, grave men, 
women who have never been talxcd of, 
many of her own relations, and all her 
huſband's. 

Behdes thoſe words which owe their 
riſe to caprice or accident, there are ma- 
ny which, having been lung conhned to 
particular profeiſions, offices, diſtrifts, 
climates, &c. are brought into public 
uſ: by faſhion, or the reigning topic on 
which converſation has happened to 
dwell for any coniiderable tine, Dur- 
ing the great rebellion they talked uni- 
verially the language of the Scriptures. 
To your tents, O Iſrael, was the well- 
known cry of faction in the ſticets. 
They beat the enemy * from Dan even 
© unto Beerſh:baz* and exprelied them- 
ſelves in a manner which muſt have been 
totally unintelligible, except in thoſe ex- 
traordinary times, when people of all 
foris happened to read the Bible, To 
thefe ſucceeded the Wits of Charles's 
days, to underitand whom it was ne- 
ceffary to have remembered a great deal 
of bad * 25 they generaily beg an or 
concluded their aiſfcourte with a couplet. 
In our on memory, the latc war, winch 
began at ſca, filled our mouths with 
ꝛerms from that element. The land 
war not only enlarged the fize of our 
frords and hats, but cf our words 
ao. The peace taught us the language 
of the ſecretary's office. Our country 


quires made zreatigs about their game, 
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and ladies zegocited the meeting of their 
lap-dogs. Parliamemary language has 
been nſed wit hut doors. We drink 
claret or port according to the ſtare of 
our finances. To ſpend a week im the 
country or town is a me ] and if we 
diſlike the meaſure, we put a negative 
un. it, With the rails and buildings 
of the Chinete, we adopted alto for a 
while their language. A doll of that 
country we called a fols, and a flight 
building a pagoda. For that year we 
tai. of nothing but palanquins, na- 
bobs, mandarins, junks, fepoys, &c. 
Fo what was this owing, but the war 
in the Eai-Indics ? 

I would theretore farther propoſe, in 
order to 1ender this work compleat, that 
a iupplement be added to it, which ſhall 
be an explanation of the words, figures, 
and forms of ſpeech of the country, that 
will molt probably be che ſubject ot con- 
verſation for the enſuing year. For 
inſtance: whoever conſiders the deſti- 
nation of our preſent expedition, muit 
think it high time to publiſh an interpre- 
tation of Weit India phraſes, which 


will ſoon become ſo current among us, 


that no man wiil he fit to appear in com- 


pany who ſhall not be able to ornament 
his diſcourſe with thotz jewels. For my 
part, IT with ſuch a work had been pub- 
Ifh-d time eno gh to have aſſiſted me in 
rending the following extract of a letter 
from one of ohr colonies. 
— The Chippoxvays and Orundat; 
are ſtul very troublelome. Laſt week 
they fgulped one of cur Indians: but 
the $:x aatinzs continue firm; and at 
'a meeting of Sachems it was determi - 
ed 7 take up the hatchet, and male the 
«za -kettle boil. The French deſired 
to ſimda the enlumet of peace; but the 
half-ting would not content. They 
offered the fpeech-belt, but it was re- 
tuſed. Our governor has received an 
account of their proceedings, together 
with a frizg of awampum, and 4 
bunile of jrins to br:ghten the cham.” 
A work ot this kind, if well executed, 
cannct fail to make the fortune of the 
undert1ker : for I am conviaced that A 
Guide ts the New Engiuh fengue muſt 
have as great a ſale as the Britiſh Peer. 
age, Baronetage, Regiſter of Races, 
Liſt ct the Houſes, and other ſuch-like 
nomenclators, which conſtitute the uſe- 
ful part of the modern library. I am, 
Ser, vour moſt humble ſervant, 
6. 


N 
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I Am never better pleaſed than when 
L can vindicaie the honour of my 
nadive country; at the fame time, I 
would not endeavour to defend it pre- 
poltcroufly, nor to contradict the eyes, 
the ſenſes, of mankin4, out of ſtark good 
patriotiſm. The fluctuating condition 
of the things of this world neccilunily 
produces a change in manners and mo- 
rals, as well as in the face ot countries 


and cities. Climates cannot operate ſo 


powerfully on conſtitutions, as to pre- 
ſerve the lame character perpetually to 
the 1zme nations. I do nut doubt but 
in ſome age of the world the Berotians 
will be a very lively whimlical people, 
and famous tor their rapartees ; and that 
our neighbour illanders will be remark - 
able for the truth of their ideas, and for 
the preciſion with which they will deliver 
their conceptions. Some men are ſo bi- 
gotted to antiquated notions, that if they 
were, even in this age, to write a pane- 
gyric on Old England, they would cram 
their compoſition with encomiums on 
our good-nature, our bravery, at our 
hoſpitality. This, indeed, might be a 
—— on Old England, but would 

ave very little reſemblance to the modern 
characteriſtics of the nation. Our good- 
nature was neceſſarily ſoured by the ſpi- 
rit of party; our courage has been a little 
cramped by the act of parliament that 
:cllained prize fighting; and hoſpitality 
totally impracticabie, fince a much 
more laudable cuſtom has been intro- 
duced, and prevailed univerſally, of 
paying the {ervants of other p:oplc much 
more than their maſter's dinner coſt, 
Yet we ſhall always have virtues tutfici- 
ent to ceuntenance very exalted pane- 
gyrics: and if ſome of ot more heroic 
qualities are grown ubſolete, others of a 
gentler caſt, and better calculated for the 
help of fociety, have grown up and difful- 
ed themſelves in their room. While we 


were rough and bold, we could not be 


polite; while we feaſted halt à dozen wa» 
entakes with ficloins of beef, and ſheep 
roaſted whole, we could not attend to the 
mechaniim of a plate no bigger than a 
crown-piece, loaded with the legs of Ca- 
wary birds, dreflec à la Pompadour. 
Let nobody ſtart at my calling this a 
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polite nation. It ſhall be the buſineſs 


of this paper to prove that we are the 


moſt polite nation in Europe; and that. 


France muſt yield to us m the extreme 
delicacy of our refinements. I might 
urge, as a glaring inſtanct in whick that 
nation has forfeited her title o polite- 
nels, the impertinent ſpirit r her par- 
liaments, which, though couched in 
very civil-worded remouttrances, is cer- 
tuinly at bottom very ill-bred. They 
have contradicted their monarch, and 
crolled his clergy, in a manner nut to be 
detended by a pep who pigued them- 
lelves upon complaiſance and attentions. 
—Þut I abominate politics: and when 
I am writing in detence of politeneſs, 
ſhall certainly not blend fo coarie a ſub. 
ject with ſo civil a theme. 

It is not virtue that conſtitutes the 
politeneſs of a nation, but the art of 
reducing vice to a ſyſtem that does not 
ſhock tociety. Politeneis (as I under- 
ſtand the word) is az univerſal defire 
of pleaſing others (that are not tos much 
beloxv one) in trifles, for a little time; 
and of making one's intercourſe avith 
them agreeable to both paris, by civility 
acitlout ceremony, by eaje withcut bru- 


tality, by acquieſcence without funcertty. 
A clergyman who puts bis 12 into 


a {weat by driving him round the room, 
til- te has found che cooleſt place for 
him, 1s not polite. When Bubbarniza 
changes her handkerctuet before you, 
and wipes her neck, rather than leave 
vou alone while tae thould perturm the 
reireſhing oface in next rom, I ſhould 
think ite is not polite. When Bone 
cceur ſhivers on your dreary lull, where 
for twenty years you have been vainly 
endeavouring to raiſe reluctant planta- 
tions, and yet profeſs that only ſome of 
the trees have been a little kept back by 
the late dry ſraſon, he is not polite; he 
is more, hs is kind. When Sophia is 
really pleaſed with the ſtench of a ken- 
nel, becauſe her huſbard likes that ſhe 
ſhould go and look at a favourite litter, 
ſhe mutt not pretend to politeneſs ; the 
is only a good wife. If this definition, 
and theſe inſtances are allowed me, it 
will be diſficult to maintain that the na- 
tions who have had the moſt extenſive 
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renown for politeneſs, had any preten- 
fions to it. The Grecks called all the 
reſt of the world barbarians : the Ro- 
mars went ſtill farther, and treated them 
as ſuch. Alexander, the beſt-bred hero 
amongſt the former, I muſt own, was 
polite, and ſhewed great Attentions for 
Darius's family; but I queſtion, if he 
had not extend his Attentions a little 
farther to the Prince's Statira, whether 
he could be pronounced quite well-bred. 
As to the Romans, o far were they from 
having any notion of treating foreigners 
wit! regard, that chere is not one claſhc 
author that mentions a ſingle ball or 
m:{querade given to any ranger of di- 
ſtin tion. Nay, it ws a common prac- 
tice with them to tie kings, queens, and 
women of the firſt faſhion of other coun- 
ius, in couples, Ike honnds, and drag 
them along their wa Piccadillia in tri- 
unph, tor the entertainment of their 
ſhop-keepers and apprentices: a prac- 
tice that we i} ould look mon with hor- 
ror! What would the Examiner have 
fail, it the Duke of Murlborough had 


 hanled Marſhal Tallare to St. Paul's, or 


the Royai Exchange, behind his chariot? 
French have 
called us Savage, if we had made Mare 
til Belliile pace along the kennel 1 
Fleet Street, or up Hoinorn, while tome 
of our minatters er genera.s called it an 
ation? 

The French, wha attempt to ſucceed 
the Romans in empire, ani who affect 
t» have ſucceeded them in polite refs, 
bave adopted the ſame way oi thinking, 
tough ſo contrary to true good-breed- 
ing. They have yo idea that an Eng- 
bihman or a German ever foes a fir of 


cionths till he arrives at Pais. They 


wor der, if vou talk of a coach at * 
na, cr of a ſoupe at London ; and are fo 
evulſident of hoving monopolized all the 
arts of civilized bf, that, wit 1 the great- 
eit complaitance in tie word, t! wy at - 
arm to you, that they ſupple your dukes 
and ducheſſes live in caves, with only 
tie property of witty torcfts than ordi- 

nary, and that les mz lords Anglo, with 
a eat deal of money, live upon raw 
fteſh, and ride races without breeches. or 
les. Ar their houſes they receive 
vou with wonder that ſhocks von, or 
with miiiference that mortifi's vou; and 
jt they pu! themfelves to the torture of 


en vVerſing wit! Ly Ou. alter von have taken 


ante pruns ro cquire their language, 
3: 18 mercy to :Vtorm VU, that ene 
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ther know how to dreſs like a ſeuſible 
man, nor to eat, drink, game, cr di- 
vert yourſelf like a Chriſtian. How 
different are our Attentions to foreign. 
es How open our houſes to their nobi- 
lity, our purſes to their tradeſmen! But, 

without drawing antitheſes between qr 
pulitenefs and their 1}}-breeding, I fail 
produce an inſtance in which we hare 
puſhed our refirftments on the duties of 


ſectety beyond what the molt civilizaf 


nations ever imagined. We are not on]y 
well-bred in common intercouri-, but 
our very crimes are tranſacted with tuck 
a ſoſtneſs of manners, that, though they 
may injure, they are ſure never to aft 
our neighbour. The inſtance I mean, 
is the extreme cood-breeding that has 
been introduced into the ſcience of roh- 
bery; winch (confidering how very tre- 
quent it is become) would really grow 
a nuitance to ſociety, if the profeſſors of 
it had not taken all imaginable precau- 
tions to make it as civil a commerce, 3 
g2ming, conveyancing, toad-eating, 
pimping, or any of the money in 
veigling arts, which have already got 
an eſtabliſhed footing in the world. A 
kiehwavm-n would be reckons! a Brute, 
a Monfter, if he had not all manner of 
attention not to frighten the lates: and 
none of the great Mr. Nath's laws are 
more facred, than that of reftoring any 
favourite bauble to which a robbed lady 
has a particular partiality. Now turn 
vour eves to France No people upon 
earth has leſs of the fgawar wore than 
their banditti. No Tartar has lets dox- 
cenr in his manner, than à French high- 
wavman. He takes vour money with- 
out making you a how, and your life, 
without waking vou an apulogy, This 
obliges their government to Keep up 
numerous guet, a ſevere police, rickss 
gibbets, and twenty troubletome things, 
which might all be avoided, if then 
would only reckon and deed up their 
thieves to be good company. I know thit 
ſome of our lateſt imported yuung gen- 
tlemen affirm, that the Sieur Mandrieu, 
the terror of the eaſtern provinces, learn - 
ed to dance of Marſeille h:m{elf, 
his frequently ſupped with the incor - 
puruble Jelliot. But, till I hear whether 
he dies like a gentleman, I (4,41; forbear 
to rank him with the pelit-acitrts dt 
„nt Tvburn, How extreme is the 
politele of the latter! Mis. Crenevis 
us wot more jabnuation when the 1el:3 
a imuti-oux of papier mache, ur a ber- 
| gamer 


THE 
gamot tooth · pick eaſe, than a highway- 


man, when he begs to know if you have 
no rings or bank-bills. 

An acquaintance of mine was robhed 
a few vears ago, and very near ſhot 
through the head by the going off of a 
piſtol of the accompliſhed Mr. M' Lean; 
yet the whole affuir was condunted with 
the greateſt good Hrecding on Hoth fides. 
The robber, who had only taken a purſe 
this wway, becauſe he had that morning 
been diſappointed of marrying a great 
fortune, no ſooner returned to his lodg- 
ings, than he ſent the gentleman two 
letters of excuſes, which, with leſs wit 
than the epiſtles of Voiture, had ten times 
more natural and eaſy politeneſs in the 
turn of their expreſſion. In the poſt- 
ſcript, he appointed a meeting at Ty- 
burn at twelve at night, where the gen- 
teman might purchaſe again any tries 
he had loſt; and my friend has bean 
blamed for not accepting the rendez- 
vous, as it ſeemed liable to he conſtrued, 
by ill-natured people, into a doubt of 
the honour of a man, who had given him 
all the ſatis faction in his power for hav - 
ing auxluckily been near ſhooting him 
through the head. 

The Lacedzmonians were the only 
people, except the Engliſh, who ſeem to 
hve put robbery on a right foot; and I 
have often wondered how a nation that 
had delicacy enough to underſtand rob- 
bing on the highway, ſhouid at the fame 
time have been ſo barbarous as to eſteem 
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poverty, black broth, and virtue! We 

had no highwaymen that were men of 

fathion till we had exploded piumbe 
rridge. 

But of all the gentlemen of the road 
who have cantarmed to the manners of 
the Great World, none ſeem to me to 
have carried True Politeneſs ſo far as a 
late aciventurer, hom I beg leave to in- 
troduce ta my readers under the title ot 
the Viſiting Highwayman. This refined 
perſon made it a rule to rob none but 


people be viſited; and, whenever he de- 


hened an impromptu of that kind, 
dreſſed himſelf in a rich fuit, went to 
the Jady's houſe, aſk! for her, and, not 
hning her at home, {77 bis name with 
her porter, after enquiring which way 
ſhe ws gone. He then followed, or met 
her on her return home, propojed his 
demands, which were generally tor ſome 
favourite ring or fnuſf-bax that he had 
ſern her wear, and which he hal 4: mind 
to vt ar for her take; and then letting her 
know that he had been fo wart on er, 
took his leu ve with 2 cool bow und with- 
aut ſcampering away, as cler men ef 
faſhion do from a vitit, with really the 
appearance of ha- ing ſtolen ſomething. 
As I do not doubt but fuch of my 
fair readers as propoſe being at Leine 
this winter, will be impatient” to tend 
this charming ſmnuggler (Charles Fie- 
ming by name) a carr! fur their afſem- 
blies, I am ſorry to teil them that he was 


hanged laſt weck. 
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SERIA CUM POSSTMy QUOD DELECTANTIA MALIM 
SCRIBERE, TU CAUSA ES, LECT OR goon MART. 


HIS being the day after the feſti- 

val of Chriſtmas, as alfo the laſt 
Thurſday of the old year, I feel myſelf 
in a manner called upon for a paper ſuit- 
able to the folemnity of the occafion. 
But, upon reflection, I find it neceſſary to 
rejet any ſuch conſideration, for the 
ſame reaſon that I have hitherto declined 
giving too ſerious a turn to the gene- 
rality of theſe eſſays. Papers of plea- 
ſantry, enforcing ſome lefler duty, or re- 
prehendjng ſome faſhionable folly, will 
be of more real uſe than the fineſt writ- 
ing and moſt virtuous moral, which few 


er none will be at the pains to read 


through. I do not mean to repronch 
the age with having no delight in any 
thing ſerious; but 1 c2nnot hely obſory= 
ing, that the demand tor meral eſſays 
(and the pretent times haye prodiuced 
many excellent oncs) has of late (allen 
very ihort of their ackn®vjedged merits, 

The world has always conſidered 
amuſement to be the principal end of 2 
public paper: and though it 15 1% duty of 
a writer to take care that forne vietul mo- 
ral be inculcated, yet, vnlc'; he he happy 
in the peculiar talent of couching it 


under the ape rance ot mere entertain 


ment, his compotitiuns will be uſeleſsz 
2 & his 
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his readers will ſleep over his unenliven- 
ed inſtructions, or be diſguſted at his too 
frequently overhauling old worn-out 
ſubſects, and retailing what is to be found 
in every lihrarv in the kingdom. 

Innocent mirth and levity are more 
apparently the province of ſuch an nn- 
dertaking as this; but whether they are 
really o or not, while mankind agree 
to think fo, the writer who ſhall happen 
to be of a different opinion, muſt ſoon 
find hun'elf oblige either to lay aſide 
his prejudices or his pen. Nor ought 
it to be ſuppoſed in the preſent times, 
when cvery general topic is exhauſted, 
that there can he any other way of en- 
guging the attent.on, than ba re:refcnt- 
ing che manners as tat as they change, 
an enforcing; the novelty of them with 

the powers of drawing, and height- 
en,” it with all the coo wing of hi- 
movr. The oniy danger is, leit the ha- 
bit of I-vity thotd tend to the admiſ- 
fion of any thing contrary to the deſign 
of fuck a work. To this I cin only ſay, 
that the greateſt care has been taken in 
the courtèe of thete papers to weigh and 
con tier the tendency of every ſentiment 
aue ox reſlion; and if any thing impro- 
per nas owed a place in them, I can 
truly ajturt that it has been only owng 
to that inadvertency which ati-uds a vas 
ricus publication; and which is fo in- 
evitahle, that (however extraordinary it 
may ſem to thote who are now to be 
toll it) it is notorious that there are pa- 
vers painted in the Grardian which were 
220 in artful] ridicule of the very un- 
acxtakers of that work, and their molt 
Tuticular friends. 

n writings of humour, fgures are 
for: -times wird of fo delicate a nature, 
that it ſhall often happen that ſome 
peonle will tee things in a direct con- 
trau tente to what the author and the 
monty of readcrs underuand them. 
To tuck, the mott innocent wony may 
apverr irreligion or wickednets, But, 
in the mitapprehen {tot of this figure, it 
is not always that the reader is to blame. 
-\ great deal of iyonv may ſcem very 
clear to t Writer, hich may not he fo 
properly manage as to be ſafely truſted 
to the various capacities and apprehen- 
ſions of ail ſoris of readers. In ſuch 
cales, the contlucior of a paper will be 
liable to various kinds of ceniure, though 
:r reality nothing can be proved agaiuſt 
hig bet waut vi judgment. 


—_—— 
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Having given my general reaſons 
again{t the too frequent writing of ſeri. 
ous PR it may not be improper to 
ſpeak more particularly of ſeaſon 
which gave riſe to theſe reflections, and 
to ſhew that, as matters ſtand at preſent, 
it would not even be a ſanction for ſuch 
kind of compoſitions. Our aneeſtors 
conlidered Chriitmas in the double light 
of a holy commemoration, and a chear. 
ful feſtival; and accordingly diſtinguiſn- 
ed it by devotion, by vacation from bu- 
ſineſs, by merriment and hotpitality, 
They ſcemed eagerly bent to make them- 
ſelves and every body about them hap. 
py. With what punctual zeal did they 
with one another a merry Chriflinas ? 
and what an omiſſion would it have 
been thought, to have concluded a letter 
without the compliments of the ſcaſun? 
The great hall reſounded with the tu- 
multuous joys of ſervants and tenants, 
and the gambols they played ſerved as 
amuſement to the lord of the manſion 


and his tamily, who, by encouraging 


every art conducive to mirth and enter- 
tainment, endeavoured to foiten the ri- 
gour of the ſcaſon, and to mitigate the 
influence of winter. What a fund of 
delight was the chung King and Queen 
upon Tweifth- night? and how greatly 
ought we to regret the neglect of miuce- 
pies, which, beſides the idea of merry- 
making inſeparable from them, were al- 
ways con ſidered as the teſt of ſchiima- 
tics! How zeulouſly were they twaliows 
ed by the orthodox, to the utter confu- 
lion of all fanatical recuſants! If any 
com.tiy gentleman ſhould be fo unfor- 
tunate in this age as to lie under a ſuſpi- 
cion of hereſy, where will he find fo 
ealy a method of acquitting himſelf, as 
by the ordeal of plumb-porridge? 

To account for a revolution which 
has rendered this teafen (fo eminently 
diſtinguiſhed formerly) now fo little dif- 
ferent from the reſt of the year, will be 
no diticult tak. The ſhare which de- 
vorion had in the ſolemnization of 
Coriftmas is greatiy reduced; and it is 
not to be expected, that thole who have 
no religion at any other time of the year, 
thou'd ſuddenly bring their minds from 
a habit of diſſipation to a temper not 
very City io be taken up with the day. 
As to ihe in fuence which vacation from 
buſinels and feſtal mirth have had in the 
cciehrvion of the holidays, they can 
have no particular effect in the preſent 
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times, when almoſt every day is ſpent 
like an anniverſary rejoicing, when every 
dinner is a feait, the very taſting of our 
wines hard drinking, and our common 
play gaming. It 1s not therefore to be 
wondered at, that there is nothing re- 
maining in this town to characterize the 
time, but the orange and roſemary, and 
the beilman's verſes. 

The Romans allotted this month to 
the celebration of the feaſt called the Sa- 
turnalia. During thete holidays every 
ſervant had the liberty of ſaying what 
he pleaſed to his maſter with impunity. 


Age libertate Decembri, 
Quando ita majcres velucrunt, utere. 


J wiſh with all my heart that the ſame 
indulgence was allowed to fervants in 
theſe times, provided that it would be 
a reſtraint upon their licentiouſneſs 
through the reſt of the ycar. 

The moſt fatal revolution, and what 
principally concerns this ſeaſon, is he 
too general delertion of the country, 
the great ſcene of hoſpitality. Ot all 
the follies of this age, it is the leaſt to 
be accounted for, how ſmall a part of 
fuch as throng to London in the winter, 
are thole who either go upon the plea of 
buſineſs, or to amuſe themſelves with 
what were formerly called the pleaſures 
of the place. There are the theatres, 
muſic, and I may add many other en- 
tertainments, which are only to be had 
in perfection in the metropolis: but it is 
really a fact, that three parts in four 
of thoſe who croud the houles which are 
already built, and who are now taking 
leaſes of foundations which are to be 


bouſes as fait as hands can make them, 


come to town with the ſole view of paſ- 
fins their time over a card-tiahie. 

To what this is owing Lom at a loſs 
to conceive; but I ive at leaſt the i3- 
tisſaction of ſaying, ' have not con- 
tributed to the growth of this folly; nor 
do I find, upon review of ail my pa- 
pers, that I have pamted this ton in 
ſuch glowing ay © jrreftFible colours, as 
to have counted this forcible attraction. 
T have not to much as given an irenical 
commendation of crowd:, wick em 
to be the great alluretents; nor ave I 
any where attempted to put the plea- 
fures of the town in compet'' e with 
thole of rhe countrv. On inec ory, 
it has h n. and will be, my care, dung 
the continuance of tl, work, to deli- 
neate the manners 13d faſhions of a 
town-life ſo truly g 310 mpartinily, as 
rather to ſatisfy an excite the curioſ ty 
of a country rex!” r, who my be de- 
ſirous to know whit is doing in the 
world. If at any time T thoubl! allow 
the metropolis it's due praiſes, as be.ng 
the grent mart for arts, (cicnces, and 
erudition, I ouglic nat to He accuſed of 
influencing thoſe pert as who puy their 
vilits to it upon very different cor Hdera- 
tions: nor can any thing I mall tv, of 
the tendency above-mentioned, oc plead- 
ed in excuſe for coming up to town 
merely to play at cards- 

P. S. It would he dceriing ungrate- 
fully by my corre{pond-nts, if at the 
cloſe of this ſecond ver I forgot to ace 
knowledge the many obugations I owe 
them. It may allo be necettiry to add, 
that ſeveral letters are come to band, 
which are not reiccted, but poſtpon- 
ed. 


END OF THE SECOND VOLUME, 
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x the hacerity of this opinion by the ſupport you have 
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SIR, | 

A. vou have been ſo partial to theſe papers, as to think them in 
ſome: de agree C-rvicenble to morality, or at leaſt to thoſe inferior 
duties Gf life wat the French call /c5 tiles morales ; and a Jon | 


given to them, | beg leave to prefix your name to this third volume, 


and o iud 


* 
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{cribe my iel 


Your obiiped 
And met f::inful 


Humble Servant, 
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VOLUME THE THIRD. 


No CV. THURSDAY, JANUARY 2, 1755. 


S I am deſirous of beginning the 
new year well, I ſhall devote this 
paper to the ſervice of my fair country- 
women, for whom I have fo tender a 
concern, that I examine into their con- 
duct with a kind of parental vigilance and 
affection. I ſincerely with to approve, but 
at the ſame time am determined to ad- 
moniſh and reprimand, whenever, for 
their ſakes, I may think it neceflary. L 
will not, as far as in me lies, ſuſter the er- 
rors of their minds to diſgrace thoſe beau- 
tiful dwellings in which they ace lodged; 
nor will I, on the other hand, flently and 
quietly allow the affectation and abeſe 
of their perſons to reflect contempt and 
r:dicule upon their underſtandings, 
Native, artleſs beauty, bas long been 
che peculiar diſtinction of my fair fel- 
low - ſubjects. Our poets have long ſung 
their genuine lilies and rotes, and our 


painters have long endenvoured, though 


In vain, to imitate them: beautiful Na- 
ture mocked all their art. But I am 
now informed, by perſons of unqueſ- 
tioned truth and ſagacity, and indeed 1 
have obſerved but too many inſtances of 
it myſelf, that a great number of thoſe 
ineſtimable originals, by a ſtrange in- 
verſion of things, give the lye to their 
poets, and ſervilely copy their painters; 
degrading and diſguiſing themſclves in- 
to worſe copies of bad copies of them- 
ſelves. It is even whiſpered about town 
of that excellent artiſt, Mr. Liotard, 
that he lately refuſed a fine woman to 
draw her picture; alledging, that he ne- 
ver copied any body's works but his 
own and God Almighty's, 


T have taken great pains to inform 
myſelf of the growth and extent of this 
heivous crime of /clf-parzting, (I had al- 
moit given it a harder name) and I ang 
ſorry to ſav, that I have found it to be 
extremely cpidemical. The preſent Rate 
ok it, in it's teveral degrees, appeurs to 
be this. | 

The in fer ior claſs of women, who al- 
ways ape their betters, make uſe of a 
fort of rough- caſt, little ſuperior to the 
common 14th and plaſter, which comes 
very cheap, and can be afferded out of 
the ca ual protits of the evening. 

The clats immediately above theſe, 
paint occaſionally, either in ſize or oil; 
which, at ſiæpence per foot ſquare, comes 
within a moderate weekly allowance. 

The generality of women of faſhion 
make ule of a ſuperfine ſtucco, or plaſter 
of Poris highly glazed, which does not 
require a daily renewz}, and will, with 
ſome ſlight occaſional repairs, laftas long 


as their curls, and ſtand a pretty ſtrong 


colliſion. 

As for the tranſcendent and divine 
pearl- powder, with an ex quiſite varniſh, 
tuperinduced to hx it, ut 1s by ro means 
common, but is reſerved for ladies not 
only of the firſt rank, but of the moſt 
conſiderable tortunes;z it being fo very 
coſtly, that few pin-moneys can keep a 
face in it, as a face of condition ought to be 
kept. Perhaps the fame number of pearls 
Tehol/e, might be more acceptable to 
fone lovers, than in powder upon the 
lady's face, 

I would now fain undeceive my fair 
countrywomen of an error which, groſs 
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as it is, they too fondly entertain. They 
flatrer themſcives, th t this artificial is 
not diſcoverabie or di't.;,guiltable tivin 
native white, But I vec jeave to aſſure 
them, thai {cc ver well prepare the co- 
Jour may be, or ever Ik ful the hang 
that lays it on, it is immediately difco- 
v by the eve at à confiderable diſ- 


tar ce, vd by the noſe upon 2 Nearer ap- 


pronch; and J over heard the other day 
at che coffee haute Captain Phelim 
M*<Mams ccinphüning, that when warm 
upm ihe face it kad the moit nauſeous 
tit- imaginuble. Tin oſfenſtve to 
three of the ſenits, it is not, probably, 
very inviting to furn. 

Talking upon this ſubject lately with 
a friend, be td, that in his opinion + 
women who painted white, gave tue 
public a piety: of ner chattity, by for- 
tifying it a wall, which he muſt be 
fure that 1» man would deſite either to 
batter or ne. But I conſets I did not 
agree with him as to the motive, though 
I diam as to the conſequences; which are, 
I believe. in genc: 11, that they loſe both 


opera et leu. I have obſerved, that 


many of the fagacious lapdlords of this 
great metrapolis, who tot lodgings, do 
at the beginning of the winter new vamp, 

aint, and ſtucco, the fronts of their 
3 in order to catch the eye of paſ- 
ſeng ers, and engage lodgers. Now, to 
fay the truth, I cannot help ſuſpecting 
that this is rather the real motive of mv 
fair country women, when they thus in- 
eruſt hemſelves. Brt, alas! thole out- 
war repair will never tempt, people to 
enquire itn, The cafes are greatly 


differont; in the former, they both adorn 


and preterve; in the latter, they diſguſt 
and deſtroy. 


In order, therefore, to put an eſfectual 


ſtop to this enormity, and fave, as far as 
I am able, the native carnations, the 
eyes, the tceth, the breath, and the re- 
putations, of my beauiful fellow- 
tabjects, I here give notice, that if, after 
one kalendar month from the date here- 
of, (I allow that time for the con ſump- 
tion of ftock in hand) I ſhall receive any 
authentic teſtimonies (and I have my 
ipies abroad) of this ſophiſtication and 
adulteration of the faireſt works of Na- 
ture, I am reſolved to publiſh at full 
length the names of the delinquents. 
Tnis may perhaps, at firſt ſight, ſeem abold 
meature; and actions of ſcandal and de- 
famation may be thought of: but I go 
upon ſafe ground; for before I took this 


reſolution, I was determined to know 
all the wortt poſſible conſequences of it 
to myielf, and therefore conlulted onc of 
the mott eminent council in England, 
an old acquaintance and friend of mine, 
whote opinion I (hall here mott faithfully 
relate. | 
When I had (tated my caſe to him as 
cleariv as I was able, he ſtroaked his 
chin for tome time, picked his note, and 
hemmed thrice, in order to give me his 
ory beſt opinion. By publithing the 
names at ful! length in your paper, I 
tumbly cor ceive,” ſaid he, © that you 
av0! 1 all t'.- troubletome conſequences 
of iuuuendd g. But the preſent queſ- 
tion, it I apprehend it aright, ſeems 
ebe, whether you may thereby be 
nahle to any other action, or actions, 
«* wich, for brevity fake, I will not 
here enumerate, Now, by whit oc- 
© curs to me ofr-nand, and without con- 
* fuiting my books, I humbly appre- 
hend that no action will he againſt 
* you; it, on the contrary, 1 do con- 
6 ceive, and indeed take upon me to af- 
nem, that you may proceed againſt 
© tiv{c criminals, for ſuch I will be bold 
© to gail them, either by action or in 
did mentz; the crime being of a public 
and a heinous nature. Here it is not 
© only the ſupprefſſio veri, which is 
o 
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highly penal, but the crimen falſi too. 
An aciion popular, or of qui 1am, 
would certunly lie; but, however, I 
ould certainly prefer an inditment 
upon the ſtatutes of forgery, 2 Geo. II. 
cap. 25. and 7 Geo. II. cap. 22. 
for forgery I maintain it, it is. The 
tact, as you well know, will be tried 
by a jury, of whom one moiety will 
{oubtie's be plaſterers; fo that it will 
unqueſtionably be found.* Here my 
council pauſed for ſome time, and hem- 
med pretty c::2nz however, I remained 
filent, oblerving — by his counte- 
nance that he had not finiſhed, but was 
thinking on. In a little time he reſumed 
his diſcourſe, and ſaid—“ All things 
© confi lered, Mr. Fitz-Adam, I would 
© 24viſe you to bring your indiftment 
© upon the Black Aa, g Geo. I. cap. 
© 22, which is a very fine penal ſtatute.” 
I confe(s, I could not check the ſudden 
impulſe of ſurprize which this occaſion- 
ed in me; and, interrupting him, per- 
haps too haftily—* What, Sir,” faid I, 
« indict a woman u the Black 4 
© for painting White?” Here my coun- 
cil, interrupting me in his turn, _ 
* 


with ſome warmth—* Mr. Fitz- Adam, 
Mr. Fitz- Adam, you, like too many 
others, have not ſutfciently conſidered 
© all the beauty, ſenſe, and ſolid 
« reaſoning of the law. The law, Sir, 
let me tell you, abhors all refinements, 
ſubtleties and quibblings upon words. 
What is black or white to the law? 
Do you imagine that the Jaw views 
colours by the rule of optics? No, 
God forbid it ſhould. The Jaw makes 
« black white, or white black, accord- 
ing to the rules of juſtice. The law 
e conſiders the meaning, the intention, 
« the quo anima of all actions, not their 
external modes. Here a woman diſ- 
guiſes her face with white, as the 
Waltham people did with black, and 
« with the fame fraudulent and feloni- 
© ous intention. Though the colour be 
« different, the guilt is the ſame in the 
© intendment of the law. It is felony 
© without benefit of clergy, and the 
© puniſhment is death. As I perceived 
that my friend had now done, I aſked 
his pardon for the improper interruption 
FE had given him, owned myſelf con- 
vinced, and offered him a fee, which he 
took by habit, but ſoon returned, by re- 
flection upon our acquaintance and 
triendſhip. — 

This I hope will be ſufficient to make 
| ſuch of my fair countrywomen as are 
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conſcious of their guilt, ſeriouſly con 
ſider their danger; though perhaps, from 
my natural lenity, I ſhall not proceed 
againſt them with the utmoſt rigour of 
the law, nor follow the example of the 
ingenious author of our laſt muſical 
drama, who ftrings up a whole row of 
Penelope's maids of honour, I ſhail 
therefore content myſelf with publiſbing 
the names of the delinquents as above - 
mentioned; but others may poſſibly not 
have the tame indulgence; and the law 
is open for all. 

I ſhall conclude this paper with a 
word or two of ſerious advice to all my 
readers of all torts and ſexcs. Let us 
follow nature, our honeſt and faithful 
guide, and be upon our guard againtt 
the flattcring deluſions of art. Nature 
may be helped and improved, but will 
not be forced or changed. Alll attempts 
in direct oppon tion to her, are atten 
with ridicule; many with guilt. The 
woman to whom nature has denied 
beauty, in vain endearours to make it 


by art; as the man to whom nature has 


denied wit, becomes ridiculous by the 
alfeQation of it: they both defeat their 
own purpotes; ard are in the calc of the 
valetudinarian, who creates or increaſes 
his diitempers by his remedies, and dies 
of his inmoderate deſire to live. 


N® CVI. THURSDAY, JANUARY 9, 1755- 


SATIS ELOQUEN T IX omn_—_— 


AVING received a letter of a very 
extraordinary nature, I think my- 
ſelf obliged to give it to the public, 
though I am afraid many of my readers 
may object to the terms of art, of which 
J cannot diveſt it: but I ſhall make no 
apology for what may any way tend to 
the advancement of a ſcience, which is 
now become lo fathionable, popular, and 
flouriſhing. 


MR. FITZ-ADAM, 
AS all ſorts of perſons are at this pre- 
ſent juncture defirous of becomi 
— and as many of them. through 
neglect of parents or otherwiſe, have 
been totally ungrounded in the firit prin- 
= or rudiments of rhetoric, I have 
with great pains and judgment ſclected 
ſuch particulars as may molt medi- 
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ately, and without ſich rudiments, con- 
duce to the perfection of that ſcience, 
and which, if duly attended to, will teach 
grown gentlemen to fpeak in public in 
to compleat a manner, that neither they 
nor their audience ſhall difcover the 
want of an earlier application. 

I do not addreſs myſelf to you like 
thoſe who correſpond with the daily 
papers, in order to p':ﬀ off my expedi- 
tious method, bv referring you to the 
many perſons of quality whom I have 
taught in four-and-twenty hours; I 
chute openly and fairly to ſubmit my 
plan to yo inſpection, which will ſhew 
you that I teach rather how to handle 
antagoniits than arguments. 

I diftinguith what kind of man to cut 
with a ſyllogiſm, and whom to over- 
whelm with the ſorites; whom to enſnare 

2 H with 
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with the crocodile, and whom to hamper 


in the horns of the dilemma. ainſt 
the pert, young, bold aſſertor, I direct 

argumentum ad verecundiam. This 
is frequently the molt deciſive argument 
that can be uſed in a populous afſembly. 
If, for inſtance, a forward talker ſhould 
advance that ſuch an ancient poet is dull, 
you put him at once both to ſilence and 
ſhame, by ſaying, that Arittotle has com- 
mended him. If the diſpute be about a 
Greek word, and he pronounces it to be 
inelegant, and never uſed by any author 
of credit, you confound him by telling 
him it is in Ariſtophanes; and you need 
not diſcover that it is in the mouth of a 
bird, a frog, or a Scythian who talks 
broken Greek. 

To explain my argumentum ad ig no- 
rantiam, (which appears to be of the 
leaſt ule, becauſe it is only to be em- 
ployed againſt a modeft man) let us ſup- 
= a perſon ſpeaking with diſfidence of 

me tranſaction on the continent: you 
may aſk him with a ſneer— Pray, Sir, 
avere you ever abroad?” If he has re- 
lated a fa& from one of our American 
iſlands, you may aſſert he can know no- 
thing of the affairs of that iſland, for you 
avere born there ; and, to prove his ig- 
norance, aſk him what latitude it is in. 

In loquacious crowds, you will have 
much more frequent occaſions for uſing 
my @rgumentum ad homem ; and the 
minute particulars into whick men are 
ted by egotiſm, will give you great ad- 
vantages in preſſing them with conſe- 
quences drawn from their ſuppoſed prin- 
ciples. You may alſo take away tne 
force of a man's argument, by con- 
cluding from ſome equivocal expreſſion, 
that he is a Jacobite, a republican, a 
courticr, a methodiſt, a freethinker, or 
a Jew. You may fling at lus country, 
or profeſſion: he talks like an apothe- 
cary, vcu believe him to be a tooth- 
elrawer, or know that he is a taylor. 
This argument might be of great ui: at 
the bar in examining witneties, if the 
kwyers would not think it inconſiſtent 
with the dignity and politeneſs of their 
profeſſion. | 

By this ſketch of my plan, you may 
ſee that my pupils may molt properly be 
fii4 to ſtudy men: and the principal 
thing 7 endeavour to teach them from 
that knowterlge, is, the art of diſcover- 
in; the different ſtrength of their com- 

-tito:'s, fo as to know when to anſwer, 
and when to lie by. And as I entirely 
cut of my ſyſtem the argumen- 
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tum ad judicium, which, according to 
Mr. Locke, * is the uſing of proofs 
drawn from any of the foundations 
© of knowledge,” there will be nothin 
in my academy that will have the leaf 
appearance of a ſchool, and of conſe- 
quence nothing to make a gentleman 
either afraid or aſhamed of attending it, 

Enquire for A. B. at the bar of the 
Bedford Coffee-houſe. 


As the foregoing letter ſo fully ex- 
plains ittelf, I ſhall take no other notice 
of it; but, in complaiſance to my cor: e- 
ſpondent, ſhall throw together a few 
loole obſervations on our preſent nume- 
rous ſocieties for the propagation of clo- 
quence. And here I cannot but plate 
myſelf with the reflection, that as di&t- 
onaries have been invented, by the help 
of which thoſe who cannot fludy may 
learn arts and ſciences; here is now 
found a method of teaching them to 
thoſe who cannot read. 

Theſe foundations are inſtituted in 
the very ſpirit of Lycurgus, who dif- 
countenanced all written laws, and et1- 
bliſhed in their ſtead a ſyſtem of policy 
cal led Rhetra, from it's bein ſpoken, 
which he ordered to be the 1 ſub ect 
of diſcourſe, and ordaincd mixed aſſem- 
blies for that end, where the young 
might be taught by attending to the 
converſation of the old. | | 

In Turkey, where the mafority of the 
inhabitants can neither write nor read, 


the charitable care of that confideratc 


people has provided a method of com- 
penfating the want of thote arts, an 
even the uſe of the preis, by having a 
relay of narrators ready to be alternately | 
elevated on a ſtool in every coffee-huuſe, 
to ſupply the office of news-papers and 
pamphlets to the Tvrkith quiduuncs 
and critics. 

Speech being the faculty which exalts 
man above the reit of the creation, we 
may conſider eloquence as the talent 
which gives him the moſt diſtinguiied 
pre-eminence over his own ſpecies: and 
yet Juvenal makes no ſeruple to declare, 
that it would have been better for Cicero 
to have been a mere poctaſter, and for 
Demoſthenes to have worked under lis 
father as a blackſmith, than to have fre- 
quented the ſchools of rhetoric. 


Diis ille adwerſis genitus fategue finiſtra, 
AQuem: pater, ardentis na ſſæ fuligine lippusy 
A fernace et forcipibus, gludiiſaue pararte 
Incude, ac luce vul. ang, ad Rietora miſice 
I am 
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Jam glad to find that our Vackſmitbs 
and other artifans have a nobler way of 
thinking, and the ſpirit to do for them- 
ſelves what the father of Demoſthenes 
did for him. And I ſee this with the 
cater pleaſure, as I hope I may con- 
ſider the ſeminaries which are daily in- 
ſtituted, as rifing up in ſupport of truth, 
virtue and religion, againit the libels of 
the preſs. It is not to be doubted but 
that we are ſafe on the fide of oral argu- 
mentation, as no man can have the tace 
to utter before witneſſes ſuch ſhameful 
doctrines as have too frequently appear- 
ed in anonymous pamphlets. If it 
ſhould ever be objected that the fre- 
quency of ſuch aſſemblies may poſſibly, 
in time, produce ſophiſtry, quibbling, 
immorality, and ſcepticiſm, becauſe this 
was the caſe at Athens, fo famous for 
it's numerous ſchools of philoſophy, 
wherc, as Milton fays— Pay 


Much of the Soul they talk, but all awry;z 
And in themſelves ſeek virtue, and to theme 
ſelves 
All glory arrogate, to God give none: 
Rather accuſe him under uſual names, 
Fort une and Fate 


I anſwer, that theſe falſe doctrines of 
God and the foul were thus bandied 
about by a parcel of heathens, blind and 
ignorant at beſt, but for the greateſt part 
the molt uſeleſs, idle, and — — mem- 
bers of the ſtate; and that it is not there- 
fore to be apprehended, in this enlight- 
ened age, that men of ſober lives, and 
profitable profeſſions, will run after 
ſophiſts, to waſte their time, and unhinge 
their faith and opinions. However, as 
the perverſeneſs of human nature is 
ſtrange and unaccountable, if I ſhould 
find theſe medern ſchools in any way to 
contribute to the growth of infidelity or 


libertinifn, I hereby give notice that I 
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ſhall publicly retra& my opinion of 
_—— | my prepoſ- 


ſeſſions in favour of eloquence. 

Though the following letter is writ- 
ten with all the ſpleen and acrimony 
of a rival orator, I think myſelf oblig- 
ed, from the impartiality I obſerve to 
all my correſpondents, to give it a place 
in this paper. | 


SIR, 
AS all intruders and interlopers are 


ever diſagreeablc to eſtabliſhed pro- 


feſſions, I am fo incenſe againſt ſome 


late pretenders to oratorv, that though L 
daily fulminate my difpleature ex cathe- 
dre, I now apply to you for a more ex- 
tenfive proclamation of my reſentment. 
I have been for many years an Ora. 
tor of the Stage Itinerant; and from my 
earlieſt youth was bred under the auſpi- 
ces of Apollo, to thoſe two beloved arts 


of that deity, Phyſic and Eloquenee : 


not like theſe pretenders, who betray not 
only a deficiency of erudition, but alſo a 
molt manifeſt want of gererolity ; a virtue, 
which our profeſſors have ever boaſted, 
Univerſal benevolence is our fundamen- 
tal principle. We raiſe no poll- tax on 
our hearers: our words are gratuitous, 
like the air and light in which they are 
delivered. I have therefore no jealouſy 
of theſe mercenary ſpirits: my audi- 
ences have only been led aſide by no- 
velty; they will foon grow weary of ſuch 
extortioners, and return to the old tage. 
But the misfortune is, that tieſe inno- 
vations have turned the head of a molt 
neceſſary ſervant of mine, commonly 
known by the name of Merry Andrew: 
and I muſt confeſs it gives me a real 
uneaſineſs, when one of his wit and 
arts talks of ſetting up againſt me. 
Yours 
CIRCUMFORANEUSs 
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7 the French have lately introduced 
an entire new method of writing 
hiſtory, and as it is to be preſumed we 
mall be as ready to ape them in this 
as in all other faſhions, I ſhall lay be- 
fore the public a loole iketch of fuch 


—QUICQUID GRECIA MENDAX 
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rules as I have heen able haſtily ta throw 
together for preſent uſe, till ſome great 
and diſtinguiſhed critic may have leiſure 
to collect his ideas, and publiſh a more 
compleat and regular ſyſtem of the mo- 
dern art of writing hiſtory. Far 
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of introducing the mo 
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For the fake of brevity, I ſhall enter 


| it once upon my ſubiect, and adreſs 


my inſtruction to the future hiſtorian. 
Remember to prefix a long preface to 
your hiſtory, in which you will have a 
right to ſay whatever comes into your 
head: for all that relates to your hittory 
may with propriety be admitted, and all 
that is foreign to the purpoſe may claim 
a place in it, becauſe it is a preface, It 
will be ſufficient therefore it | give you 
only a hint upon the occaſion, which if 
you manage with dexterity, or rather 

audacity, will ftand you in great ſtead. 
Be ſure you ſeize _ opportunity 
extravagant 
commendations of Tacitus ; but be care- 


ful how you enter too minutely into 


any particulars you may have heard of 
that writer, for fear of diſtovering that 
= have only heard of them. The 
et way will be to keep to the old 
cuſtom of abuſing all other hiſtorians, 
and vilifying them in compariſon of 
him. But in the execution of this, let 
me entreat you to do a littie violence to 
your modetty, by avoiding every in- 
nuation that may ſet him an inch above 
yourſelf. 
will be neceſſary to diveſt yourſelf en- 
tirely of all regard for truth. To con- 
quer this prejudice may perhaps coſt 
= ſome pains ; but, till you have ef- 
ectually overcome it, you will find in- 
numerable difficulties continually ob- 
truding themſelves to thwart your de- 
fign of writing an entertaining hiſtory 
in the modern taſte. . 

The next thing is to find out ſome 
ſhrewd reaſon for rejecting all ſuch au- 
thentie papers as are come to light ſince 
the period you are writing of was laſt 
conſidered: for if you cannot cleverly 
keep clear of them, you will be obliged 
to make uſe of them; and then your 
performance may be called dull and dry; 
which is a cenſure you ought as care- 
fully to avoid, as to contend for that 
famous compliment which was paid the 
author of the hiſtory of Charles the 
Twelfth, by his moſt illuſtrious patron, 
who is himſelf an hiſtorian, Plus bean 
gue la werite. | 
I am aware of the maxim of Poly- 
bius, '* That hiſtory, void of truth, is an 
© empty ſhadow.” But the motto of 
this paper may ſerve to convict that 
dogmatiſt of ſingularity, by ſhewing 
that his own countrymen diſavowed his 


Before you enter upon the work, it 


2828 - axiom even to 2 proverb. 
100gh we may allow truth to the fir? 
hittorian of any particular æra, the na- 
ture of things requires that truth muſt 
gradually recede, in proportion to the 
frequency of traing the ſame period; 
or elle the laſt hand would be abſolutely 
precluded from every advantage of no- 
velty. It is fit, theretore, that we mo- 
dernize the maxim of Polybius, by ſub- 
ſtituting the word Wit in the place of 
Truth: but as all writers are not bleſſed 
with a ready ſtore of wit, it may be ne- 
ceſſary to lay down ſome other rules for 
the compiling of hiſtory, in which it is 
expedient that we avail ourfelves of all 
the artifices which either have been, or 
may he, made uſe of, to ſurprize, charm, 
ſadden, or confound the mind of the 
realer. 

In treating of times that have bern 
often written upon, there can be no ſuch 
thing as abſolute novelty; therefore the 
only method to be taken in ſuch caics, 
is to give every occurrence a new turn, 
You may take the fide of Philip of Ma- 
cedon againſt Demoſthenes and the ob- 
ſtinate republicans; and you will have 
many inſtances to ſhew how wanton!» 
whole ſeas of blood have been ſhed fe. 
the fake of thoſe two infatuating found; , 
Liberty and Religion. It was a luck» 


hit of an Engliſh biographer, that or 


writing the vindication and panegyric 
of Richard the Third: and I would ad- 
viſe you to attempt ſomething of the 
fame nature. For inſtance: you may 
undertake to ſhew the unreaſonablen-t3 
of our high opinion of Queen Elizabeth, 
and our falſe notions of the happineſs of 
her government. For as to lives and 
characters, you have one principal rule 
— obſerve; and that 1s, to N the 
, and depreciate the But in 
writing the characters of _ always 
keep your own (if you have any value 
for it) in view; and never allow to any 
great perſonage a virtue which you ei- 
ther feel the want of, or a notorious dif- 
regard for. You may queſtion the mo- 
ral character of Socrates, the chaſtity of 
Cyrus, the conſtancy of the martyrs, 
the ptety and fincerity of the reformers, 
the bravery of Cromwell, and the mili- 
tary talents of King William: and you 
need never fear the finding authorities to 
ſupport in any detraction, among 
the — of —— fince Dion 
Caſſius, a grave hiſtorian, has conſi- 
dently aſſerted that Cicero . 
| 18 
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his wife, trained up his ſon in drunken- 
neſs, committed inceſt with his daugh- 
ter, and lived in adukery with Cerellia. 
I come next to ornaments ; under 
which head I contuler ſentences, pro- 
digies, digreſſions, and deſcriptions. 
On the two firſt I ſhall not detain you, 
as it will be ſufficient to recommend a 
free uſe of them, and to be new, it you 
can. Of digreſſions you may make the 
greateſt uſe, by calling them to your 
a whenever you are at a fault. If 
ou want to ſwell your hiſtory to a fo- 
io, and have only matter for an otavo, 
(tuppoſe, for example, it were the ſtory 
of Alexander) you may enter into an 
_ enquiry of what that adventurer would 
have done if he had not been poiſoned 
whether his conqueſts, or Kouly Khan's, 
were the moit extraordinary: what 
would have been the conſequence of his 
marching weſtward ; and whether he 
would have beat the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough. You may alſo introduce in this 
place 2 difſertation upon fire-arms, or 
the art of fortification. In deſcriptions 
vou mult not be ſparing, but out go 
every thing that has been attempted be- 
you. Let your battles be the moſt 

_ bloody, your ſieges the moſt obſtinate, 
your caſtles the moſt impregnable, your 
commanders the moſt conſummate, and 
their toldiers the moſt intrepid. In de- 
{crihing a ſea- fight, let the enemy's fleet 
be the moſt numerous, and their ſhips 
the largeſt, that ever were known. Do 
not ſcruple to burn a thouſand ſhips, 
and turn their crews half ſcorched into 
the ſea; there let them ſurvive a while 
by ſwimming, that you may have an 
opportunity of jamming them between 
their own and the enemy's veſſels: and 
when you hzve gone through the dread- 
tul diſtreſſes of the action, conclude by 
blowing up the admiral's own ſhip, and 
ſcattering officers of birth and 
bravery in the air. In the ſacking of a 
town, murder all the old men and 
young children in the cruelleſt manner, 
and in the moſt ſacred retreats. Deviſe 
ſome ingenious infults on the modeſty 
of matrons : raviſh a great number of 
virgins; and ſee that they are all in the 
height of beauty and purity of inno- 
cence. When you have fired all the 
houſes, and cut the throats of ten times 
the number of inhabitants they contain- 
ed, exerciſe all manner of barbarity on 
the dead bodies: and, that you may 
citend the feene of miſery, let ſome 
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eſcape, but all naked. Tear their un- 
covered limbs; cut their feet for want 
of ſhoes ; harden the hearts of the pea- 
ſants againſt them, and arm the ele- 
ments with unuſual rigour for their per- 
ſecution : drench them with rain, be- 
numb them with froſt, and terrify them 
with thunder and lightening. 

If in writing voyages and travels you 
have occaiion to ſend meſſengers through 
an uninhabited country, do not he over= 
tender or ſcrupulous how you treat 
them. You may ſtop them at rivers, 
and drown all their ſervants and horſes ; 
infeſt them with fleas, lice, and muſ- 
7 ; and when they have been eaten 

ufficiently with theſe vermin, you may 
ſtarve them to a deſire of eating one an- 
other; and if you think it will be an 
ornament to your hiſtory, even caſt the 
lots, and ſet them to dinner. But if 
you do this, you muſt take care that the 
Savage chief to whom they are ſent does 
not treat them with man's fleſh, be- 
cauſe it will he no novelty: I would 
rather adviſe you to alter the hill of fare 
to an elephant, a rhinceeros, or an al- 
ligator. The king and his court will 
of courſe be drinking out of human 
ſkulls; but what fort of liquor you can 
fill them with, to furprize an European, 
I mutt own I cannot conceive. In treat- 
ing of the Indian manners and cuttom:, 
you may make a long chapter of their 
confuring, their idolatrous ceremonies 
and ſuperſtit ions; which will give you 
a fair opportunity of ſaying ſomething 
fmart on the religion of your own coun- 
try. On their marriages you cannot dwell 
too long; it is a pleaſing ſubject, and 
always, in thoſe countries, leads to poly- 
gamy, which will afford occafions for re- 
flections moral and entertaining. Whea 
your meſſengers have their audience of 
the king, you may as well drop the br.fi. 
neſs they went upon, and take notice 
only of his civilities and politeneſs in 
offering to them the choice of ail the 
beauties of his court; by which you 
will make them amenis for all the dif- 
ficulties you have led them into. 

I cannot promiſe you much ſucceſs 
in the ſpeeches of your ſavages, unleſs 
it were poſſible to hit upon tome bolder 
figures and metaphors than thoſe which 
have been fo frequently uſed. In the 
ſpeeches of a civilized people, inſert 
whatever may ſerve to diſplay your own 
learning, judgment, or wit; and let no 
man's low extraction be a reſtraint on 

the 
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the advantages of your education. If 
in an harangue of Wat Tyler, a quo- 
tation from the claflics ſhould come in 
pat, or in a ſpeech of Muley Moluch a 
entence from Mr. Locke, let no con- 
ſideration deprive your hittory of ſuch 
ornaments. 


To conclude; I would adviſe you in 
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general not to be ſparing of your 
lpeeches, either in number or length: 
and if you allo take care to add a pro- 
per quantity of reflections, your work 
will be greedily bought up by all mem- 
bers of oratories, reafoning focieties, 
and other talkative aſſemblies of this 
molt eloquent metropolis. 
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noc EST ROMA DECEDERKE? Wos EGO HOMINES EFFUGI, CUM IN nos TNCTD7 ? 


Have generally obſerved, when a 
man is talking of his country-houte, 
that the firft queſtion uſually aſked him 
ts—* Are vou in a good neighbour- 
© hood?” From the frequency of this 
enquiry, one would he apt to imagine 
that the principal happineſs of a country 
hfe was generally underſtood to reſult 
from the neighhourhoad : yet, whoever 
attends to the anſwer commonly made 
to this queſtion, will be of a contrary 
opinion. Aſk it of a lay, and you will 
be ſure to hear her exclaim—* Thank 
© God! we have no neighbours!” which 
may ſerve to convince you that you have 
paid your court very ill, in ſuppoſing 
that a woman of faſhion can endure the 
infipid converſation of a country neigh- 
bourhood. The man of fortune con- 
fiders every inferior neighbour as an 
mtruder on his ſport; and quarrels with 
him for killing that game with which 
his very ſervants are cloyed. If his 
neighbour be an equal, he is of conſe- 
quence more averſe to him, as being in 
122 conteſt with him as a rival. 
is ſenſe of a ſuperior may be learnt 
thoſe repeated advertiſements, 
which every body muſt have obſerved 
in the public papers, recommending a 
houſe upon ſale, for being ten miles 
diſtance from a lord. The humourift 
hides himſelf from his neighbour ; the 
man of arrogance deſpiſes him; the mo- 
deſt man is afraid of him; and the pe- 
nurious conſiders a length of uninhabit- 
ed fen as the beſt ſecurity for his becf 
and ale. 

If we trace this ſpirit to it's ſource, 
we ſhall find it to proceed partly from 
_ and envy, and partly from the 

igh opinion that men are apt to en- 
tertain of their own liitle clans or ſo- 


cieties, which the living in large citics 
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tends greatly to increaſe, and which is 
always accompanied with a contempt 
for thote who happen to be ſtrangers to 
{uch ſocieties; and, conſequently, a ge- 
neral prejudice againſt the Unknown, 
The truth of the matter is, that perſons 
Unknown are, for that very reaſon, 
perſons that we have no defire to Know. 
A man of a fociable diſpoſition, upon 
coming into an inn, enquires ct the 
landlord what company he has in the 
houſe: the landlord tells him—* There 
© is a fellow of a college, a lieutenant 
© of a man of war, a lawyer, a mer- 
© chant, and the captain in quarters ;* 
to which he never fails to add, and 1 
« dare ſay, Sir, that any of them will 
© be very glad of your company:“ 
knowing that men drink more together 
than when alone. Have you nobad 
© elſe?” ſays the gueſt, ſullenly. * We 
© have nobody elſe, Sir.'—-" Then get 
me my ſupper as faſt as you can, and 
© Ill goto bed. The fame behaviour 
is practiſed by each of theſe gentlemen 
in his turn; and for no other reaſon, 
than that none of the company happen 
to be either of his profeſſion or acquain · 
tance. 
But if we look with the leaft degree 
of wonder at the manner in which the 
greateſt part of mankind behave to 
rangers, it ſhouid aſtoniſn us to ſee 
how they treat thoſe whom they are in- 
timately acquainted with, and won 
they rank under the ſacred titles of 
neighbours and friends. Yet ſuch is 
the malignity of human nature, that 
the ſmallett foible, the moſt venial in- 
advertency, or the ſlighteſt infirmity, 
ſhall generally occaſion contempt, ha- 
tred, or ridicule, in thoſe very perſons wha 
ought to be the foremoſt to conceal or 


iate ſuch failipgs, Death, accident, 


o 
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robhery, and ruin, inftead of exciting 
compaſſion, are only conſidered as the 
great ſources of amuſement to a neigh- 
bourhood. Does any diſgrace befal a 
family ? The tongues and pens of all 
their acquaintance are inſtantly employ- 
ed to diſperſe it through the kingdom. 
Nor is their alacrity in divulging the miſ- 
fortunes of a neighbour at all more re- 
markable than their humanity in ac- 
counting for them. They are ſure to 
aſcribe every trivial evil to his folly, and 
every great one to his vices. But thele 
are ſlight inſtances of malevolence; 
your true neighbour”s ſpleen is never ef- 
fectually roulſe:l but by proſperity. An 
unex pe Zed ſucceſſion to 2 large fortune; 
the diſcovery of a mine upon your eſtate; 
a prize in the lottery; but, molt of all, a 
fortunate marriage, ſnall employ the 
malice and invention of a neighbourhood 
for years together. 

Envy is mgenious, and will ſome- 
times fil out the prettieſt conce.ts una- 
ginable to 'erve her purpotcs: yet it is 
obferva'tle that ſhe delighis chiefly in 
contradiction, . If you excel in any ct 
the elegint arts, ſhe prongunces at once 
that you have no taile; if in wit, you 
are dull; it you live in apparent har- 
mony with your wife and family, ſhe$s 
fire vou we unhappy; it in aMuence or 
ſp!endor, fhe knows that you are a beg- 
gar. It mult indeed be confeſſed, that 
envy docs meet with great provocations; 
and there are people in the world who 


take extraordinary pains to appear much 


more happy, rich, virtuous, and con- 
ſiclerable, than they really are: but, on 
the other hand, were they to take equal 
care to avoid ſuch appearances, they 
would not be able abſolutely to eſcape 
her rancour. 

I was entertained laſt ſummer by a 
friend in the country, who ſeemed to 
have formed very juſt ideas of a neigh- 
bourhaod. This gentleman had a con- 
ſiderable eſtate left him, which he had 
little rraſon to expect; and having no 
particular paſſion to gratify, it was in- 


different to him how he diſpoſed of this 


large addition to his income. He had 
no deſire of popularity, but had a very 
great diſlike to an ill name; which made 
him altogether as anxious to ſcreen him- 
felf from detraction, as others are to 
acquire applauſe. Some weeks paſſed 
away in that common dilemma into 
which an increaſe of fortune throws 
every thinking man, who knows that 
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by hoarding up he muſt become the 


averſion, and by ſquandering, the con- 
tempt of all his neighbours. But diſ- 
liking the appearance of parſimony more 
than extravagancy, he propoſed laying 
out a conſiderable ſum all at once upon 
rebuilding his houſe: but that deſign 
was ſoon over-ruled by the conlidera- 
tion that it would be faid he had de- 
ſtroyed a very convenient manſion, for 
the ſake of erefting à ſhowy outſide. 
He next determined to ne- model his 
gardens, from an opinion that he ſhould 
ovlige all forts of people, by affording 
bread to the induſtrious, and pleaſant 
walks to the idle: but recollecting, that 
in the natural beanties of his grounds he 
had great advantages over the old gar- 
dens of his neighbours, and from thence 
knowing that he muſt become the ob- 
ject of their ſpleen and abute, he laid 
atde alſo that mvidious defizn. In the 
ame manner he was obliged to reject 
every propoſal of expence that might in 
any way be conſidered as a monument 
of tuperiority;z therefore, to avoid the 
other cenſure of penuriouſnets, he re- 
ſolved at laſt to procure the beſt cook 
that could be had for money. From 
that time he has taken no thouglit but 
to equip himſelf and his attendants in 
the plaineſt manner, keeping religiouſly 
to the ſole expence of a conttunt god 
table, and avoiding in that, as well as 
in every thing elſe, whatever has the 
lewt appearance of oftentatton. Thus 
has he made himſelf inoffenſively re- 
mar kable, and, what was the great point 
of his life, eſcaped detraction, except- 
mg only that a certain dignificd widow, 
who had been originally houſckee 
to her late huſband, takes occaſion | wag 
quently to declare ſhe does not care to 
dine with him, becauſe the diſhes are ſo 
ill terved up, and to taſteleis, that ſhe 
can never make a dinner. 


I 1 know not how to cloſe this ſubject 


more properly than by ſketching out the 
characters of what are called Good and 
Bad Neighbours. | 

A. Good Neighhour is one who, hav- 
ing no attention to the affairs of his own, 
family, nor any allotment for his time, 
is ready to diſpoſe of it to any of his ac- 
quaintance,who deſire him to hunt, ſhoot, 
dance, drink, or play at cards, with 
them: who thinks the civilities he re- 
ceives in one houſe no reſtriction upon 
his tongue in another, where he makes 
himſelf” welcome by expoling the foibles 
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or misfortunes of thoſe he laſt viſited, 
and lives in a conſtant round of betray- 
ing and leſſening one family or another. 

A Bad Neighbour is he who retires in- 
to the country from having been fatigued 
with buſineſs, or tired with crowds; 
who, from a punctilio in good-breed- 
ing, does not ſhew himſelf forward in 
accepting of the viſits of all about him, 
conſcious of his love of quiet, and fear- 
ing leſt he ſhould be thought tardy in 
his qu — His deſire of be- 
ing alone with his family procures him 
the character of reſerved and moroſe; 
and his candid endeavours to explain 
away the malicious turn of a tale, that 
of eontradictory and diſagreeable. Thus 
vindicating every one behind his back, 
and conſequently offending every one to 
his face, he ſubjects himſelf to the per- 
ſonal diflike of all, without making one 
friend to defend him. 

If after this it be aſked, What are the 
duties of neighbourhood? I anſwer, in 
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the words of Mr. AdJiſon, in that in. 
comparable eſſay of his on the employ. 
ment of tme— To adviſe the igno- 
rant, relieve the needy, comfort the 
* afflict-d, are duties that fall in our 
* way almoſt every day of our lives. 
A man has frequent opportunities of 
mitigating the fierceneſs of a party; 
of doing juſtice to the character of a 
deſerving man; of ſoftening the envi- 
ous, quieting the angry, and rectify- 
ing the prejudiced; which are all of 
them employments ſuited to a reaſon- 
able nature, and bring great ſatisfac- 
tion to the perſon who can bufy him- 
ſelf in them with diſcretion.” 

I have always conſidered the ninety- 
third Spectator, from whence the foe- 
going paſſage is taken, as the moſt va- 
luable leſſon of that eminent moraliit; 
becaule a due obſervance of the exc:1- 
lent plan of life, which he has there deli- 
neatel, can never fail to make men 


Happy and Good Ne:tghbuurs. 
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TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 
SIR, 

London gentleman and his lady, 
who are diſtant relations, as weil 
as old acquaintance, did my wife and 
me the favour to ipend fome days with 
us laſt ſummer in the country. We 
took the uſual methods to make their 
time paſs agreeably; carried them to all 
the Gothic and Chineſe houſes in the 
neighbourhood ; and embraced all op- 
portunities of procuring veniſon, fiſh, 
and game, for them: which lait, by the 
way, it has been no eaſy matter to come 

in for ſince the aſſociation. 
At their leaving us, they were fo ob- 
liging as to ſay their viſit had gone off 
very pleaſantly, and hoped we would 
return it by coming to ſee them in town. 
Accordingiy, the mornings growing 


foggy, the evenings long, and this in- 


vitation running in our heads, we re- 
ſolved to accept it: and arriving in town 
about the middle of November laſt, we 
fixed ourſclves in lodgings near our 
friends, intending to break faſt, dine, and 
ſup, with them, for the moſt part, dur- 
ing our ſtay in town. But, will you 
believe me, Mr. Fitz-Adam ? we never 
were more ſurprized in all our lives, than 
at receiving a card the morning after cux 


arrival, (which I think was the 23th of 
vember) from the lady of the famiiy 
we came to viſit, inviting us to play at 
cards with her on the 2$th of next 
March. We thought at firſt that it 
muſt be a miltake for the 28th of No- 
vember; but upon conſulting our land- 
lady, ſhe informed us that ſuch invita- 
tions were very utual; and that, as we 
were well acquainted with the family, 
the lady had probably appointed the fir ſt 
day ſhe was diſengaged. . 
As my wife and I ſeldom play a: 
cards, except at Chriſtmas, we thought 
it ſcarce worth our while to wait for a 
game till almoſt Whitſuntide, and there - 
fore very prudently ſet out the next day 
tor the country; from whence I believe 
we ſhall be in no great haſte to pay a le- 
cond vititto our friends in town. 
am, Sir, your very humble ſervant, 
HUMPHREY GUBBINS. 


MR. FITZ-ADAM, 
I Live ſo much in the world, and ſo 
entirely for the world, that the very 
name ot your Paper ſecured me for one 
of your conſtant readers. But really if 
your periodical Worl: cor.tinues to con- 
tradict the beau mande as much as it has 


done in two or three eſſays relating to 
us 
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us women, I ſhall think 
ments fitter for the man o 
than the man of the World. 
A little while ago you were pleaſed to 
he extremely out of humour at the 
nakedneſs of our necks; and now in 
your paper N® 105, you are equally of- 
tended at our covering our faces. What 
a capricious man you are! I apprehend, 
Sir, that a certain quantity of naked- 
neſs has always been allowed us; and I 
know of no law that confines it to any 
particular part of our perſons. If there- 
tore we chuſe to ſtucco over our faces, you 
ought in reaſon to allow us to exhibit a 


ſenti- 
the Moon 


little more of our necks and ſhoulders. - 


Her ſagacious majeſty, Queen Eliza- 
beth, conſcious of a bad complexion, 
and fearing that a brown neck, though 
right royal, might excite leſs admiration 
than the undigmfied alabaſter of the 
meaneſt of her ſubjects, choſe that they 
ſhould conceal what herſelf could not 
equal under innumerable folds of lawn 
and point: a piece of envious cruelty, 
which (notwithſtanding your ſex have 
been pleaſed to celebrate her as the guar- 
dian of Engliſh liberty) muſt make her 
appear to ours little better than a ty- 
rant, for having impriſoned ſo much 
Britiſh beauty in a dungeon where not 
the ſmalleſt ſpark of light could break 
in upon any of it. The face in- 
deed was ſtill left viſible by that envious 
queen, which is at preſent almoit the 
only part of our attractions that we have 
thought proper to cover. You ought 
therefore to confider, when you find 
fault with our open necks, that our faces 
are plaſtered over; and inſtead of com- 
plaints againſt our covered faces, you 
mould reft ſatisfied with the ample 
amends we make you by our other diſ- 


coveries. I am, Sir, your true friend, 
and faithful counſellor, 
| FaRDILLA. 
lng 


I Have with great ſeriouſneſs and at- 
tention read over the World of the 
2d of this month, which ſhews me my 
complexion in fo very different a light 
trom that in which my louking-glaſs has 
repreſented it, that I ſhould inſtantly 
lay aſide the roſes and lilies I have pur- 
chaſed, and content myſelf with the ſkin 
wherzwith nature has thought fit to 
cover me, if it were not for a very ma- 
terial conſideration. The truth is, that 
I am to be married in a few days to a 
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gentleman, whoſe fortune is above 

hopes I could have conceived, while in 
my natural ſallowneſs; and who I find 
has been principally attracted by the 
ſplendor of my complexion. But you 
may depend on my reſigning it all after 
the firſt month of my marriage. You 
cannot, ſurely, Mr. Fitz-Adam, be fo 
cruel as to deny a bride the happineſs of 
the honey-moon : by that time, perhaps, 
my huſband may be pretty indifferent 
whether I am brown or fair; if not, 


a change of complexion is no cauſe for a 


divorce, either by the ancient canons, or 
the late marriage - act; ſo you know, Sir, 
his approbation is of no great conſe- 

quence to your conſtant reader, 
| MATILDA. 

SIR, 

0 uade ſex that black is 
T — — darling wiſh and 
conſtant endeavour of ours; but we have 


never ſuccceded literally in this art, till 


we knew how to paint ourfelves: I am 


therefore as much ſurprized that a man 


of your ſenſe ſhould expect to make us 


give up ſo deſirable a power, as that you 


ſhould wiſh to do it. | 

Have not your ſex in all ages, both 
in proſe and verſe, lamented the ſhort 
duration of the lilies and roſes that bloom 
on a fair ſkin ? I have ſeen it ſet forth in 
ſuch affecting ſtrains, as have drawn 
tears from me when a girl of eighteen, 
from having felt it with all the bitter- 
nels of prophetic ſadneſs. Can there 
be 2 nobler invention than this, which 
ſubſtitutes ſo durable a bloom in the 

lace of thoſe tranſient colours, which 
ade almoſt as faſt as the flower to which 
they are com ? This eternal ſpring 
of beauty is furely the peculiar bleſſing 
of the preſent age. A man. might now 
reflect without terror on an antediluvian 
marriage, ſince his wife, after five or fix 
hundred years of wedlock, might be as 
blooming as on her bridal day. Time 
is the greateſt enemy to the pleaſuces of 
us mortals: how glorious then is the 
victory, when we can baffle him in a 
int in which he has hitherto exerted 
his molt cruel tyranny ! 

I ſuppole your next attack will be 
upon the new luſtre that our necks have 
acquired by the ſ me art; an improve- 
ment which cannot, in my humble opt- 
nion, be too much admired. 
ber when women with the whiteſt nec 
had fuch an odious —_— 3 _- 

| 2 1 blood 


I remem<«. | 
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blood eirculate through their veins; an 
amuſing ſpectacle indeed for a philoſo- 
her, and ſuch perhaps as might give 
ctor Harvey the firſt hint of the ditco- 
veries he afterwards made: but, ſurely, 
it could be no very agreecable ſight to a 
perſon of any delicacy, when compared 
with the preſent reſplendent white which 
every neck exhibits. Good ficſh and 
blood is a phraſe very well ſuited to a milk- 
maid; but I fancy a woman of faſhion 
would chuſe to excite ſublimer ideas: 
and indeed our ſex could never fo pro- 
perly aſſume the title of goddeſſes, as 
now that we have laid afide ſo much of 
the ruſtic appearance of mere mortal 


women. I am, Sir, your humble ſer- 
— | BELIN DA. 
818, 


1 Like the intention of your paper upon 
face - painting ſo well, that I ſhall 
readily comply with it, and return to 
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the complexion that nature has beſtowed 
upon me, (which you muſt know is an 
olive) if you can pertuade others to do 
the tame. But who could bear to be 
the thade to an aſſembly, dazzling bright 
with borrowed hlies, to look like the 


corner of the moon in an eclipſe ? In- 


deed, it is impoſlible for me to bring my 
ſelf to ſuch an excels of fortitnde. An 
olive is 2 good fort of complexion for a 
wit, but a vile one for a beauty, the 
title for which we women univerlally 
long ; while that of wit is only the laſt 
reſource of our vanity, when nature or 
age denies us all pretenſions to the other. 

Go on and proſper, Mr. Fiiz- Adam; 
reduce us again to our natural colour, 
and you ſhall find I will not be the laſt, 
though I cannot bear to be the firſt that 
ſhall comply. | 

Your moſt devoted, 


OLivia BLANCEER. 


FEBRUARY 6, 1755. 


— 0 AVULS0 NON DEFICIT ALTER 


AUREUS, ET SIMILI FRONDESCIT VIRGA METALLOs 


HOUGH I have ſtudiĩed the ways 
of men with the ſtricteſt applica- 


tion for many years, I mult ingenuouſly 


confeſs my inability to dive into the 
fecrets of one particular fociety, the 
members of which, by their. ſuperior ca- 
pacities, have hitherto enveloped them- 
telves in an impenetrable cloud of myſ- 
tery. Every body muſt have obſerved, 
that in all public places in this kingdom 
there are ſwarms of adventurers, who 
neither derive any poiieſſ ons from pro- 
vident anceſtors, nor are of any profeſ- 
fon, yet who figure molt ſplendidly 
both m the great and ſmall world, to 
the amazement of all who know them. 
The only anſwer I could ever obtain, 
when I have enquired how Mr. Such- 
a · one, a member of this fociety, lived, 
was—* The Lord knows. Which an- 
| wer, one would think, ſhould imply, 
that © He who feedeth the ravens, and 
© cloatheth the lilies of the field, had 
thus plentifully provided for them, im- 
perceptible to the eyes of other mortals. 
Bus as the lives of theſe gentlemen ſeem 
to claim no ſuch indulgence from Hea- 
ven, I ſhould have entertained a very 


complaiſant opinion of them, if the le- 


VII S. 


giſlature, by the repeal of the witch - 
act, had not taught me to believe that 
our intercourſe with the devil was at an 
end. In the midſt of my doubts, the 
following letter gave me perfect fatit- 
faction. 


SIR, 


| AB OUT ten years ago the public 


was entertained with a very fanci- 

ful performance, entituled, Hermippus 
© Redivivus, or The Sage's Triumph 
© over Old Age and the Grave. Thougli 
the ingenious author modeſtly ſets out 
with ſhewing the poffibilty of a man's 
extending the ſpan of life to a longer 
fpace than he generally now enjoys, by 
mhaling the ſalubrious breath of unpol- 
luted virgins; yet, by degrees almoſt 
imperceptible to the reader, he flides 
into the Hermetic philoſophy, of which 
he is an enthuſiaſtic admirer, and be- 
comes, before the concluſion of his 
book, as thorongh a believer in the 
power of the Stone and Univerſal Elixir, 
as if he had been perſonally preſent 
when an adept had made projection. He 
introduces ſeveral moſt furprizing ſto- 
Fies 
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ries concerning philoſophers, who be- 
ing tkilfu] in the arcanum, lived for 
three or four centuries in the molt un- 
impaired vigour both of mind and body. 
But as the moſt enviable ſtate of human 
felicity is imperfect, though theſe ſages 
were maſters of that omnipotent metal 
which can make knaves honeſt, hlock- 
heads wits, and cowards heroes; which 
yields in the eſtabliſhed commerce of 
the world all the neceſſaries, emolu- 
ments, and luxuries of life, and almoft 
deifies it's poſſeſſors, they were fre- 
quently neceſſitate to lead the lives of 
vagabonds, and to ikulk from the ob- 
ſervation of mankind in the darkeſt 
ſhades of obſcurity. 

Among many other ſurprizing ſtories, 
he gives an account of a ſtranger who 
ſome time ago reſided at Venice. It 
was very remarkable, he fays, that this 
man, though he lived in the utmoſt at- 
fluence an ſplendor, was unacquaint- 
ed with any perſon belonging to the city 
- betore he came thither; that he follow d 
no trade or merchandize; that he had 
no property in the common funds of the 
ttatez nor ever received any remittance 
rom abroad; yet abounded in wealth, 
ll an accident, which he relates, drove 
aim from Italy, from whence he tud- 
dauly diſappeared, and no mortal ever 
learnt from what place he came, or whi- 
ther he went. 

If this man was an Hermetie philoſo- 
pher, in poſſeſſion of the great ſecret, as 
the author inſinuates, I am incimed to 
think, from a fimilarity of circumſtances, 
that we have at this very time a great 
number of that ſect in this metropolis, 
who, for the good of the nation, make 
gold at their pleaſure. I have had the 
happineſs of an acquaintance with ſeve- 
ral of theſe great men, who, without any 
viſible means of livehhood, have ſhone 
torth with uncommon luſtre for a time, 
and then, to the regret of crowds of tay- 
lors, woollen-drapers, lacemen, mercers, 
milliners, &c. have ſuddenly diſappear- 
ed, and nobody ever knew the place of 
their retirement. This ſpeedy retreat 
I attribute to their fears leſt the ſtate 
ſhonld diſcoyer from what ſource their 
wealth aroſe, and force them by it's 
power to proſtitute ſo ſacred and ineſti- 
mable a ſcience to the deſtructive views 
of ambition. 

It has been obſerved of ſeveral of theſe 
philoſophers, that they have pretended to 
he of lucrative profeſſion or em- 


ployment, in order, as is ſuppoſed, to 
ſhelter theratclves from the prying eyes 
of certain individuals, who are apt, 
from Ik now not what old-faſhioned no- 
tion, to regard very coolly thoſe perſons, 
who being in poſſeſſion of no — or 
chattels by inheritance, are unconnected 
with ſociety, and do not lend a helpin 
hand in ſupplying ſomething to the 

or imaginary wants of mankind. Many 
have affected to be thought the heirs of 
rich uncles or aunts m the country, from 
whom they were ſupplied with the com- 
fortable ſufficiencies for genteel life; 
while others have infinuated by their 
friends, that Somebody has left them 
Something Scmewhere; and fo feigned 
that they lived (as honeſt people phraſe 
it) by their means. But before enquiry 
coul:t be made into thoſe means, (it I 
may have leave to horrow a Scripture 
expreſſion) they Went bence, and were no 
more ſben. 


I remember a few years ago, there was 


a particular coffee-houſe about Covent 
Garden, much frequented by theſe 
adepts, which a friend of mine, a man 
of wit and humour, uſed ludicroufly to 
call the Annual Coffee-houſe, as the 
lame face was ſeldom obſerved to Blow 
there a ſecond time. But of late they 
have been cautious of raifing any ſuſpi- 
cion by aſſembling in too great numbers 
together, and are therefore diſperſed 


through all the coffee-houſes in this idle 


and genteel part of this city. 

would not be underſtood, from any 
thing I have faid, to infer, that none of 
this reſpectable ſect ever take up their 
fixed reſidence in town; for I have known 
ſeveral and their families who have con- 
ſtantly dwelt here, and who, to the aſto- 
niſhment of the whole circle of their ac- 
quaintance, have lived for twenty 
together in great ſplendor and Juxury, 
ſpent every year as much as their orig1- 
nal principal fortune amounted to, and 
ſtill flouriſh on in the ſame manner. 

Every one in high life muſt, I dare 
ſay, have obſerved, that no people live 
ſo well as thoſe whom the world pro- 
nounces to be Ruined. I have known 
many of thoſe Ruined perſons, both 
peers and commoners, riot in every 
luxury and extravagance, while the 
haughty owners- of thouſands of un- 
mortgaged acres have repined and fick- 
ened at their ſuperior enjoyments. In 
ſhort, ſuch has been my aſſociation of 
ideas of late, that when I hear any ma 
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pronounced Ruined, I immediately con- 
clude, by that expreſſion, that he has 
been admitted by the fraternity into the 
ineſtimable ſecret of the Hermetic philo- 
ſophy. 

But however deſirous the poſſeſſors of 
this Firſt Science may be of appearing 
to draw their ſubſiſtence from the com- 
mon and vulgar ſupplies of land, trade, 
ſtocks, or profeſſions, rather than have 
it ſuſpected from whence their myſterious 
finances ariſe; yet ſuch numbers now 
abound of all ranks and conditions, that 
the government, I am told, begins to 
entertain an idea, or, as the vulgar 
phraſe it, to have an intling of the mat- 
ter. Indeed, I am greatly turprized that 
the affair was not found out ſooner; for 
it is mathematically demonſtrable that, 
if Great Britain and Ireland were large 
enough to hold all the boaſted poſſeſſions 
of theſe nominal land-owners, the domi- 
nions of his preſent majeſty would ex- 
cerd the bluſter of a Spaniſh title, and 
be larger than the four quarters of the 
globe joined together. But here let me 


Ne CXI. THURSDAY, 


T is very well known, that religion 


and politics are perfectly underſtood 
by every body, as they require neither 
ſtudy nor experience. All people, there- 


fore, decide peremptorily, though often 
variouſlv, upon both. 

All teas, ſeverally ſure of being in 
the right, intimate, at leaſt, if not de- 
nounce, damnation to thoſe who differ 
from them in points fo clear, ſo plain, 
and ſo obvious. On the other hand, the 
infidel, not leſs an enthuſiaſt than any of 
them, (though upon his own principles 
he cannot damn, becauſe he knows to 
2 that there is no future 
ſtate) would very gladly hang, as h 
crites or fools, hs — body of bo. 
herers. 

In politics, the ſe&s are as various 
and as warm: and what ſeems very ex- 
traordinary, is, that thoſe who have ſtu- 
died them the moſt, and experienced 
them the longeſt, always know them the 
leaſt. Every adminiſtration is in the 
wrong, though they have the clue and 
ſecret of buſineſs in their hands; and 
not leſs than ſix millions of their fellow. 
ſubjects (for I only except very young 
children) are willing and able to diſco. 
yer, cenlure, reigrm, and correct, their 
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ſtop, and not endeavour to reveal more 
of that ſcience, which is deſtined by 
fate to remain a ſecret from all but 
the truly initiated; leſt, by farther pro- 
fane babbling, the preſent ſons of Her- 
mes ſhovid take umbrage, and transfer 
the unſpeakable advantages that accrue 
to ſociety from their preſence to lands 
of more faith and leſs curioſity. I could 
wiſh, therefore, that the adminiſtration 
would ſuppreſs farther enquiries about 
theſe affairs, and be contented, like ho- 
neſt plain tradeſmen, who grow rich 
they cannot tell how, to receive that 
inundation of wealth, which flows fo 
unaccountably into the kingdom, with- _ 
out troublir g their repoſe by an over- 
at ſolicitude to know the ſource it 
— from; for fear, like fairy favours, 
the bleſſings ſhould be ſnatched from 
the land, for the unpardonable crime of 
endeavouring to ſatisfy a prohibited cu. 
rioſity. I am, Sir, your moſt obedient 

humble ſervant, 
A. 2. 


FEBRUARY 13, 1755. 


errors, and put them in the right 
way. 
Theſe conſiderations, among many 
others, determined me originally not to 
meddle with religion or politics, in which 
I could not inſtruct, and upon which [ 

thought it not decent to trifle. 
Entertainment alone mult be the ob- 
ject of an humble weekly author of a 
ſheet and a half. A eertain degree of bulk 
is abſolutely neceſſary for a certain degree 
of dignity either in man or book. A 5m 
of ethics, to be reſpected as it onght, re- 
quires at leaſt a quarto; and even mural 
eſſays cannot decently, and with utility, 
appear in leſs than a thick octavo. But 
ſhould I, in my ignoble ſtate of a fugi- 
tive ſheet and a half, preſume with a 
grave face to cenſure folly, or with an 
angry one to laſh vice, the porter of 
every well-bred family in town would 
have orders to deny me; and I ſhould 
forfeit my place at the breakfaſt- table, 
where now, to my great honour and 
emolument, I am pretty generally ſerved 
up. But if, by the introduction of that 
wit and humour, which I believe even 
my enemies mult allow me, I can, with- 
out offence to the politer part of my 
readers, flide in any uſeful moral, I will 
5 | not 
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not negle& the opportunity; for I will be 
witty whenever I can, and inſtructive 
whenever I dare; and when my ſcattered 
leaves ſhall, like the Sybils, come to be 
collected, I believe I may without va- 
nity aſſert, that they will be, at leaſt, as 
good oracles. 

But in this deſign too I am aware of 
dithculties, little inferior to thoſe which 
diſcouraged me from meddling with re- 
ligion and politics: for every body has 
wit and humour, and many have more 
of both than they, or at leaſt their friends, 
know what to do with. As they are 
gifts of nature not to be acquired by 
art, who is there that thinks himſelf to 
diſinherited by nature as not to have 
iome thare of them? Nay, thoſe (if ſuch 
there are) who are modeſt enough to 
think themſelves cut off with a ſhilling, 
huſband that twelve-pence with care, 
and frugally ſpend their penny upon oc- 
caſion, as fly wags, and dry jokers. 

In this univertal profuſion, this procli- 
gious plenty of wit and humour,  can- 
not help diſtruſting a little the ſucceſs, 
though by no means the merit, of my 
own: tor I have interior conviction, that 
no man in England has fo much. But 
taites are various, and the market is 
glutted. However, I ſhould hope that 
my candid readers will have the fame 
regard for my opinion which they have 
tor molt of the opinions they entertain; 
that is, that they will take it upon trutt, 
eſpecially as they hve it from the gel- 
tleman's own mouth. © 

The better to take my meaſures for 
the future, I have endeavoured to trace 
the progreſs and reception of my paper, 
through the ſcveral claſſes of it's read- 
ers. 

In families of condition, it is firſt re- 
ceived by the porter, who yawning, juſt 
caſts his half-open eyes upon it; tor it 
comes out ſo early as between ten and 
eleven; but finding neither the politics 
ror the caſualties of the week in it, 
throws it aſide, and takes up in it's ſtead 
- a daily news-paper, in which all thoſe 
matters are related with truth and per- 
ſpicuity. | | 

Frem thence it is ſent up to Mrs, 
Betty, to lay upon the breakfaſt- table. 
She receives it in pretty much the tame 
manner, fin is it deficient in point of 
news, and lays it down in exchange 
for the Daily Advertiſer, where the 
turns with impatience to the advertiſe- 
ments, to fee what invitations are thrown 


out by ſingle gentlemen of undoubted 
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charaQers, to agreeable women 
of unblemiſhed reputations, to becume 
either their wives or their companions: 
and, by a prudent forecaſt, ſhe parti- 
cularly attends to the premiums ſo fre- 
quently offered for a fine wholclome 
breaſt of milk. 

When it is introduced into my lady's 
dreſſing- room, it undergoes a ſeverer 
examination: for if my lord and lady 
ever meet, it is then and there. The 
youngeſt, probably, of the young ladies, 
is appointed to read it aloud, to uſe her 
to read at tight. If my lord, who is a 
judge of wit, as well as of property in 
the laſt reſort, gives a favourable nod, 
and ſays, * It it wvell encugh to-day;' 
lady, who does not care to contradi 
him in trifles, pronounces it to be charm- 
ing. But if unfortunately my lord, with 
an air of diftaſte, calls it poor fuff, m 
lady diſcovers it to be horribly 1 74 
The young family are 1 of 
opinion, that the name of Adam Fitz- 
Adam :s a very comical one, and enquire 
into the meaning of the globe in the 
frontiſpiece; by which (if any body 
could tell them) they might get a pretty 
notion of geography. 

n families of an inferior claſs, I meet 

with a fuller, though perhaps not a more 
favourable trial. My merits and de- 
merits are freely diſcuſſed. Some think 
me too grave, others trifling. The mi- 
ſtreis of the houſe, though ſhe deteſts 
ſcandal, wiſhes, for example's fake only, 
that I would draw the characters, and 
expole the intrigues, of the fine folks. 
The matter wonlers that I do not give 
the miniſters a rap; and concludes that 
I receive huſh-money. But all agree 
in faying, facetiouſly and pleaſantly 
enough, that the World does not in- 
form them how the World goes. This 
is followed by many other bon mots, 
equaily ingenious, alluding to the title 
of my paper, and worth at leaſt the two- 
pence a week that it colts. 

In the city (for my paper has made 
it's way to that end of the town, upon 
the ſuppoſition of it's being a faſhion- 
able one in this) I am received and con- 
ſidered in a different light, All my ge- 
neral reflections upon the vices or the 
follies of the age, are, by the ladies, 
ſuppoſed to be levelled at particular per- 
ſons, or at leaſt diſcovered to be very ap- 

licable to ſuch and ſuch of the Quality. 
hey are allo thought to be very pat 
to ſeveral of their own neighbours and 
acquaintance; and ſhrewd hints "= 
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Kind greatly embe!l: the converſation 
of the evening. The graver ane more 
frugal part of that opulent metropolis, 
who do not themſelves buy, but burrow 
my paper of thoſe who do, complain 
that, though there is generaily room tut - 
ficient at the end of the Jatt page, I ne- 
ver inſert the price of ſtocks, nor of 
goods at Bear Key. And they ure every 
one of them aſtoniſhed how certain 
tranfactions of the court of aldermen on 
one hand, and of the common- council 
on the other, can poſſibly eſcape my ani- 
madverſion, fince it is impoſſible that 
they can have eſcaped my knowledge. 
Such are the cenſures and difficulties 
to which à poor weekly author is ex- 
poted. However, I have the pleature, 
and ſomething more than the picature, 
of finding that two thauſand of my pa- 
s are circulated weekly. This num- 
ou excecds the largeſt that was ever 
pi inted even ot the Spettaturs, which in 
no other reſpect do I pretend to equal. 
Such extraordinary fuccets would be 
trticient to flatrer the vanity of a good 
author, and to turn the head ot a bad 
ene. But I prudeniy check nd ttifle 
mole growing ſentiments in my own 


brealt, by reſlecting upon other circum: - 


Ne CXxlIl. THURSDAY, 


Late noble author has moſt juſtly 
and elegantly defined Cuſtom to 
be—* The rctult of the patkons and 
* prejudices of many, and of the de- 
0 — of a few; the ape of reaſon, who 
© uſurps her ſeat, exerciſes her power, 


and is obeyed by mankiud in her 


© ſtead.” 
This definition enables us to account 
for the various abſurd and wicked cuſ- 
toms which have ſeverally and ſucceſ- 
favely prevailed in all ages and coun- 
tries, and alſo for thoſe which unfortu- 
nately prevail in this: for they may all 
be traced up to the paſſions and pre- 
t judices of the many, and the deſigns 
© of a few.” | 

It is certain, however, that there has 
not been a time when the prerogative 
of human reafon was more frecly atfert- 
ed, nor errors and prejudices more ably 
attacked and expoſed by the belt writers, 
than now. But may not the principle 
of enquiry and detection be carried too 
far, or at leaſt made too gencral? Aud 
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fkances that tend to my humiliation. I 
muit conteſo, that the preſent faihion ot 
curhng the hair has prove excecding 
tavourable to me: and perhaps the qua- 
lity of my paper, as it happens to be pe- 
culiarly adapted to that purpoſe, may 
contribute, more than it's merit, to the 
file of it. A head that has taken a riche 
French turn, requires, as I am aſſurcd, 
four!core curls in diſtinct papers; and 
thote curis mutt be renewet as often as 
the head is combed, which is perhaps 
once a month. Four of my papers are 
ſuitcient for that purpoſe, and amount 
only to eight-pence, which is very little 
more than what the ſame quantity of 
piain paper would coſt. Taking it, 
therefore, all together, it ſeems not in- 
conſiſteat with good ceconomy to pur- 
chile it at fo ſmall a price. This re- 
fl-&tion might mortify me as an author; 
but, on the other hand, ſelf-love, which 
is ingenious in availing itfeſt of the 
ſlighteſt favourable circumſtances, com- 
forts me with the thought that, of the 
pro ligious number of gaily and weekly 
papers that are now publithed, mine is 
perhaps the only one that is ukimately 
applied to the head. 
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ſhould not a prudent diſcrimination of 
caics be attended to? | 

A prejudice is by no means neceſſa- 
rily Enough generally thought fo) an 
error: on the contrary, it may be a 
moſt ungueitioned truth, though it be 
till a p. ciudice in thoſe who, without 
any examination, take it upon truſt, an 
entertain it by habit. 

There are even ſome prejudices, 
founded upon error, which ought to U 
connived at, or perhaps encouraged ; 
their effects being more beneficial tv 
fociety than their detection can pol- 
ubly be. | 

Human reaſon, even when improve: 
by knowledge, and undiſturbed by it 
paſſions, is not an infallible, — it 
is our beſt guide: but unimproved by 
knowledge, and adulterated by paſſion, 
it becomes the molt dangerous one: 
conſtituting obitinate wrong-hearied- 
neſs, and dignifying, nay, almoſt ſanc- 
tifying error. 

The bulk of mankind have = 

kuur? 


leifure nor knowledge ſufficient to rea- 
fon right: why then ſhould they be 
taught to renſon at all? Will not ho- 
neſt inſtinct prompt, ana wholefome 
prejudices guide them, much better than 
half reatoning ? 

The power of the magiſtrate to pr71th 
bad, and the authority of thole of ſupc- 
rior rank to fet good examples, pro- 
perly exerted, would probably he of 
more diffufive advantage to ſcciety than 
the mo{t learned theological, philolo- 
phical, moral, and caſwtical ditierta- 
tions. As for inſtance. 


An honeſt cobler in his ſtall, thinks 


ail calls himſelf 4 good honelt Pra- 
teſtant; and, if he lives at the city end 
of the town, probably goes to his pariſh- 
church on Sundays. Would it be ho- 
neft, would it be wiſe, to ſav to this 
cobler “ Friend, you only think your- 
lelf a member of the church of Eng- 
land; but in reality you are not one, 
lince vou are only ſo from habit and 
prejudice, not from examination and 
reflection. But ſtudy the ableft con- 
tioverual writers of the popiih and 
reformed churches; read Beilarmine, 
Chillingworth, and Stillingfleer, and 
then you may juſtly call yourſelt what 
in truth you are not now, a Pro- 
teſtant ?” | 

Should our mender of ſhoes follow 
this advice, (which I hope he would not) 
a uſeful cobler would moſt certainly be 
loit, in a uſeleſs polemic, and a ſcurvy 
logician. 

It would be juſt the ſame thing in 
morals. Our cobler received from his 
parents that beſt and ſhorteſt of all the 
moral precepts, Da as you would be done 
by: he adopted it without much exami- 
nation, and ſcrupulouſly practiſed it in 
general, though with ſome few excep- 
nons perhaps in his own trade. But 
ſhould fome philoſopher, for the ad- 
vancement truth and knowledge, 
allure this cobler—* That his honeſt 
* was mere prejudice and habit, — 
© he had never ſufficiently conſidered 
* the relation and fitneſs of things, nor 
* contemplated the beauty of virtue; but 
that if he would carefully ſtudy the 
Characteriſtics, the Moral Philoſopher, 
and thirty or forty volumes more upon 
that ſubject, he might then, and not 
till then, juftly call himſelf an honeſt 
* man;* what would become of the 
| koneſty of the cobler after this uſeful 
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diſcovery, I do not know; but this I 
very weil know, that he ſheuld no longer 
be Mv cobler. 

I ihiil borrow him in two inſtances 
more, and then leave him to his honeſt, 
wefnl, home-ipun prejudices, which 
halft-knowiedge, and lefs reaſoning, will, 
hope, never tempt him to lay aſide. 

Niy cobler is allo a politician. He 
reads the firſt news-papers he can get, 
detiraus to be informed of the ſtate of 
affairs in Europe, and of the ftreet-rob- 
heries in London. He has not, I pre- 
lume, analyfed the intereſts of the re- 
ſpective countries of Europe, nor deep- 
ly conſidered thoſe of his own : ſtill lefs 
is he ſyſtematically in formed of the 
litical duties of a citizen and a ſubject. 
But his heart and his habits ſupply thoſe 
defects. He glows with zeal for the 
honeur and proſperity of old England; 
he will fi ht for it, if there be occaſion; 
and drink to it perhaps a little too often, 
and too much. However, is it not to 
be wiſhed that there were in this coun- 
try ſix millions of ſuch honeſt and zeal- 
ous, though uninformed citizens ? 

All theſe unreflected and unexamined 
opinions of our cobler, though preju- 
dices in him, are in themſelves un- 
doubted and demonſtrable truths, and 
ought therefore to he cheriſhed even in 
their coarteſt drets. But thall now give 


an iuſtance of a common prejudice in this 


country, which is the reſult of error, 
and which yet I believe no man in his 


ſenles would deſire ſhould be expolcd or 


removed. 


Our honeſt cobler is thoroughly con- 
vinced, as his forefathers were for many 


centuries, that one Engliſhman can beat 


three Frenchmen ; and, in that perſua- 
ſion, he would by no means decline the 
trial. Now, though in my own private 
opinion, deduced from phyfical prin- 
ciples, I am apt to believe that one Eng- 
liſhman could beat no more than two 
Frenchmen of equal firength and ſize 
with himſelf, I ſhould however be very 
unwiiling to undeceive him of that uſe- 
ful and ſanguine error, which certainly 
made his countrymen triumph in the 
fields of Poictiers and Crecy. 

But there are prejudices of a very dif- 
ferent nature from theſe ; prejudices not 


only founded on original error, but that 


gave birth and ſanction to the moſt ab- 
turd, extravagant, impious, and immg- 
ral cuttoms. | 

Honour, 
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Honour, that facred name, which 
eught to mean the ſpirit, the ſuperero- 

tion of virtue, is, by cuſtom, pro- 
— reduced, and ſhrunk to mean 
only a readine!s to fight a duel upon 
either a real or an imaginary affront, 
and not to cheat at play. No vices nor 
immoralities whatſoever blatt this fa- 
ſhionable character; hut rather, on the 
contrary, dignify and adorn it: and 
what ſhould baniſh a man from all ſo- 
ciety, recommends him in general to 
the beft. He may, with great honour, 
ſtarve the tradeimen, who by their in- 
duſtry fupply not only his wants, but 
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his luxury. He may debauch his friend's 
wife, daughter, or iifter; he may, in 
ſhort, undoubtedly gratity every appe- 
tite, paſſion, and intereſt, and ſcatter 
deſolation round him, if he be but 
ready for ſingle combat, and a ſcrupu- 
lous obſerver of all the moral obligations 
of x gameſter. 

Theſe are the prejudices for wit to 
ridicule, for ſatire to laſh, for the rigour 
of the law ro puniſh, and (which would 
be the mott effectual of all) for faſhion 
to diſcountenance and proſcribe. And 
theſe ſhall in their turns be the ſubjects 
of tome future papers. | 


Ne CXIII. THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 1755. 


HE cuſtom of Duelling is moſt 

evidently the "__ of the paſſions 
of the many, and of the deſigns of a few: 
but here the definition ſtops ; ſince, far 
from being the ape of reaſon, it prevails 
in open defiance of it. It is the mani- 
felt offspring of barbarity and folly, a 
— monſtrous birth, and diſtinguiſhed by 
the moſt ſhocking and ridiculous marks 
of both it's parents. 

I would not willingly give offence to 
the politer part of my readers, whom I 
acknowledge to be my belt cuſtomers, 
and therefore I will not fo much as hint 
at the impiety of this practice; nor will 
1 labour to ſhew how repugnant it is to 
inſtinct, reaſon, and every moral and 
ſocial obligation, even to the faſhionable 
fitneſs of things. Viewed on the crimi- 
nal fide, it excites horror; on the ab- 
furd fide, it is an inexhauſtible fund of 
ridicule. The Guilt has been conſider- 
ed and expoſed by abler pens than mine, 
and indeed ought to be cenſured with 
more dignity than a fugitive weekly 
paper can pretend to: I ſhall therefore 
_—_ myſelf with ridiculing the Folly 

if. 

The ancients moſt certainly have had 
very imperfect notions of Honour, for 
they had none of Duelling. One reads, 
it is true, of murders committed every 
now and then among the Greeks and 
Romans, prompted only by intereſt or 
revenge, and performed without the 
leaſt Attic politeneſs, or Roman urba- 
nity. No letters of gentle invitation 
were ſent to any man to come and have 
his throat cut the next morning; and 


we may obſerve that Milo had not the 
common decency to give Clodius, the 
molt proftigate of men, the moſt dan- 


gerous of citizens, and his own invete- 


rate enemy, an equal chance of deitroy- 
ing him. 

Tius delicacy of ſentiment, this re- 
finement of manners, was reſerved for 
the politer Goths, Viſigoths, Oftro- 
goths, Vandals, &c. to introduce, cul- 
tivate, and eftabliſh. I muſt contels, 
that they have generally been conſidered 
as barbarous nations; and to be fire 
there are ſome circumſtances which ſeem 
to favour that opinion. They made 
open war upon Learning, and gave no 
quarter even to the monuments of arts 
and ſciences. But then it muſt be own-- 
ed, on the other hand, that upon thoſe 
ruins they eſtabliſhed the honourable and 


noble ſcience of Homicide; _ 


exalted, and aſcertained True Honour; 
worſhipped it as their deity, and ſacri- 
fice.l to it hecatombs of human victims. 

In thoſe happy days, Honour, that 
ie, fingle combat, was the great and 
unerring teſt of civil rights, moral ac- 
tions, and found doctrines. It was 
ſanctiſied by the church; and the church · 
men were occaſionally allowed the ho- 
nour and pleaſure of it; for we read of 
man initances of Duels between Men 
and Prieits. Nay, it was, without ap- 
peal, the infallible teſt of female cha- 
ſtity. If a princ:ſs, or any lady of di- 
ſtinction, was ſuſpected of a little in- 
continency, fome brave champion, who 
was commonly privy to, or perhaps the 
author of it, ttoud forth in her — 
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and afferted her innocence with the point 
of his ſword or lance. If by his acti- 
vity, ſkill, ſtrength, and courage, he 
murdered the accuſer, the 1 was 
ſpotleſs ; but if her champion fell, her 

ilt was manifett. This heroic gal- 

try in defence of the fair, I preſume, 
occaſioned that affociation of ideas 
(otherwiſe ſeemingly unrelarive to each 
other) of the Brave and the Fair: for 
indeed, in thoſe days, it behoved a lady, 
who had the leaſt regard for her repu- 
tation, to chuſe a lover of uncommon 
activity, ſtrength, and courage. This 
notion, as I am well aſſured, ſtill pre- 
vails in many table families about 
Covent Garden, where the Brave in the 
kitchen are always within call of the 
Fair in the firſt or ſecond floor. 

By this ſummary method of proceed- 
ing, the quibbles, the delays, and the 
expence ot the law, were avoided, and 
the troubleſome ſhackles of the Goſpel 
knocked off; Honour ruling in their 
ſtead. To prove the utility and juſſi ce 
of this method, I cannot help mention - 
ing a very extrao dinary Duel between 
a man of diſtinction a dog, in the 
year 1371, in preſence of King Charles 
the Fifth of France. Both the relation 
and the print of this Duel are to be found 
in Father Montfancon. | 

A 
poſed to have murdered another, who 
had been miſſing for ſome days. This 
ſuſpicion aroſe from the mute teſtimon 
of the abſent perſon's dog, a large ric 
greyhound, who with uncommon rage 
attacked this ſuppoſed murderer where- 
ever he met him. As he was a gentle- 
man, and a man of nice honour, 
(though, by the way, he really had 
murdered the man) he could not bear 
lying under fo diſhonourable a ſuſpicion, 
and therefore applied to the king for 
leave to juſtify his innocence by ſingle 
combat with the ſaid dog. The king, 
being a great lover of juſtice, granted 
his fuit, ordered lifts to be made ready, 
appointed the time, and named the 
weapons. The gentleman was to have 
an offenſive club in his hand, the dog a 
| —_— tub to reſort to occaſionally. 
fair inviter at the —— 75 ap- 
pointed ; for it has always been obſerv- 
able of that particular breed, that they 
have an uncommon 
combat. They fought ; 


gentleman of the court was ſup- 
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able gentleman, who had then the ho- 
nour to confeſs his guilt, and of being 
hanged for it ina few days. 

When letters, arts, and ſciences, re- 
vived in Europe, the ſcience of Homi- 
cide was farther cultivated and improv- 
ed, If, on the one hand, it loſt a little 
of the extent of it's juriſdiction; on the 
other, it acquired great preciſion, clear- 
neſs, and beauty, by the care and pains 
of the very beit Italian and Spaniſh au- 
thors, who reduced it into a regular 
body, and delight-d the world with 
their admirable codes, digeſts, pandefts, 
and reports, della cavallereſca, in ſome 
hundreds of volumes. Almott all pof- 
fible caſes of Honour were conſidered and 
ſtated ; two and thirty different forts of 
lyes weredittingnithed ; and the adequate 
fatisfa&ion neceſſiry for each was with 
great ſolidity and preciſion aſcertained. 
A kick with ea thin ſhoe was declared 
more injurious to honour (though not 
ſo painful to the part kicked) than a 
kick with a thick ſhoe; and, in ſhort, 
a thoutand other diſcoveries of the like 
nature, equally beneficial to ſociety, 
were communicated to the world in thoſe 
voluminous treaſures of Hot our. 

In the preſent degenerate age, theſe 
fundamental laws of Honour are ex- 
ploded and ridiculed ; and fingle combat 
thought a very uncertain, and even un- 
juſt, deciſion of civil property, female 
chaſtity, and criminal accuſations ; but 
T would humbly aſk, why? Is not 
fingle combat as juſt a deciſion of any 
other thing whatſoever, as it is of ve- 
racity, the caſe to which it is now in a 
manner confined ? I am of opinion that 
there are more men in the werld who lie 
and fight too, than there are who will 
lie and not fight; becauſe I believe there 
are more men in the world who have, 
than who want, courage. But if fight- 
ing is the teſt of veracity, my readers of 
condition will, I hope, pardon me, when 
I fay, that my future enquiries and re- 
ſearches after truth ſhall be altogether 
confined to the three regiments of guards. 

There is one reaſon, indeed, which 
makes me ſuſpe& that a Duel may not 
always be the infallible criterion of ve- 
racity, and that is, that the combatants 

rarely meet upon equal terms. I 
beg leave to ſtate a caſe, which may very 
— and not even unfr-quently 

appen, and which yet is het prov:ded 
for, nor even mentioned in the Inſti- 
tutes of Honour. 
2 K A very 
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A very lean, flender, ative young 
fellow of great Honour, weighing per- 
haps not quite twelve ſtone, and who 
has from his youth taken leſſons of Ho- 
micide from a murder- maſter, has, or 
thinks he has, a poirt of honour to dis- 
cuſs with an unwieldy, fat, middie- 
aged gentleman, of nice Honour like- 
wiſe, weighing four- and twenty ſtone, 
and who in his youth may not poſſibly 
have had the ſame commen lable appli- 
cation to the noble ſcience of Homicide. 
The lean gentleman ſends a very civil 
letter to the fat one, inviting him to 
come and be killed by him the next 
morning in Hyde Park. Should the 
fat centleman Accept this invitation, 
and waddie to the place appointed, he 
goes to inevitable flaughter. Now, 
upon this fate of the caſe, might not 
the fat gentleman, contiftent with the 
rules of Honour, return the following 
anſwer to the invitation of the lean 
one? 


Sn, | 

I Find by your letter that you do me 

the jultice to believe that I have the 
true notions of honour that become a 
gentleman; and I hope I ſhall never 
give you reaſon to change your opinion. 
As I entertain the ſame opinion of you, 
I muſt ſuppole that you will not defire 
that we ſhould meet upon very unequal 
terms, which muft be the caſe were we 
to meet to-morrow. At preſent, I untor- 


am vunwiek ly, 
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tunately weigh four-and- twenty ſtone, 
and I gueſs that you do not exceed 
twelve. From this eircumſtance fingly, 
I am doubly the mark that you are; 
but, beſi:les this, you are active, and I 
therefore propole to 
you, that from this day forwards, we 
ſeverally eniieavour by all poſſible means, 
you to fatten, and I to waſte, till we 
con meet at the medium of eighteen 
tone. I will loſe no time on my part, 
being impatient to prove to you that I 
am not quite unworthy of the good opi- 
nion which you are pleaſed to expreſs 


of, Sir, your very humble ſervant, 


P. 8. I believe it may not be amiſs 
for us to communicate to each other, 
from time to time, our gradations of 
increaſe or decreaſe towards the deſirec 
medium, in which I preſume two or 
three pounds more or lefs on either fide 
ought not to be conſidered. 


This, among many other caſes that 
could mention, ſufficiently proves, 
not only the expediency, but the neceſ- 
ſity of reſtoring, reviſing, and perhaps 
adding to the practice, rules, and ſta- 
tutes of ſingle combat, as it flonriſhed 
in the fifteenth and ſixteenth centuries. 
I grant, that it would probably make 
the common law ufelets; but little, 
trifling, and private intereſts, ought not 
to ſtand in the way of great, public, 
and national advantages. 


Ne CXIV. THURSDAY, MARCH 6, 1785. 


THE notion of Birth, as it is com- 
monly called and eſtabliſhed by 


cuſtom, is alſo the manifeſt reſult of 


the prejudices of the many, and of the de- 
figns of a few. It is the child of Pride 
and Folly, coupled together by that in- 
duſtrious pander Self love. It is ſurely 
the ſtrongeſt inſtance, and the weakeſt 
prop, of human vanity. If it means any 
thing, it means a long lineal deſcent 
from a founder, whoſe induſtry or good 
fortune, whoſe merit, or perhaps whoſe 
guilt, has enabled his poſterity to live 
ulele!s to ſociety, and to tranſmit to 
theirs their pride and their patrimony. 
However, this extravagant notion, this 
chimerical advantage, the effect of blind 
chance, where prudence and option can- 


not even pretend to have the leaſt hare 


is that Fly which, by a kind of Egyp- 
tian ſuperſtition, Cuſtom all over Eu- 
rope has dreified, and at whoſe tawdry 
ſhrine good ſenſe, good manners, and 

good nature, are daily ſacrificed. 
The vulgar diftin&ion between people 
of Birth and people of No Birth will 
probably puzzle the critics and antiqua- 
rians of the thirtieth or fortieth centuries, 
when, in their judicious or laborious re- 
ſearches into the cuſtoms and manners 
of theſe preſent times, they ſhall have 
reaſor. to ſuppoſe, that 4 ſixteenth, 
ſeventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, 
the iſland of Great Britain was inhabit- 
ed by two forts of people, ſome Born, 
but the much greater number Unborn. 
The ta& will appear ſo incredible, that 
It will certainly be believed; the only 
difficulty 
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dithenity will be how to account for it; 
and that, as it commonly does, will en- 
grols the attention of the learned. The 
caſe of Cadmus's men will doubtleſs 
be urged as a ciſe in point, to prove 
the poſſibility of the thing; and the truth 
of it will be confirmed by the records of 
the univerſity of Oxford, where it will 
appear that an unborn perſon, called for 
that reaſon Terre Filius, annually en- 
tertained that univerſity with an oration 
in the theatre. 

I therefore take with pleaſure this op- 
portunity of explaining and clearing up 
this difficulty to my remoteſt ſucceſſors 
in the republic of letters, by giving 

them the true meaning of the ſeveral 
expreſſions of Great Birth, Noble Birth, 
Birth, and No Birth At All. 

Great and illuſtrious Birth is aſcer- 
tained and authenticated by a pedigree 
carefully preſerved in the family, which 
takes at leait an hour's time to unroll; 
and, when uarolled, difclofes twenty in- 
termarriages of valiant and puiſſant 
Geoffreys and Hildebrands, with as 
many chaſte and pious Blaunches and 
Mauds, before the Conqueſt, not with- 
out here and there a dath of the Planta- 
genets. But if unfortunately the inſo- 
lent worms ſhould have devoured the 
pedigree as well as the perſons of the 
illuſtrious family, that defect may be 
ſupplied by the authentic records of the 
Hcraldls- office, that ineſtimable repoſi- 


tory of good tenſe and uſeful know 


ledge. If this Great Birth is graced 
with a peerage, fo much the better; but 
if not, it is no great matter; for being 
ſo ſolid a good in itſelf, it wants no 
borrowed advantages, and is unqueſ- 
tionably the molt pleaſing, ſentiment that 
a truly generous mind is capable of feel- 


ing. 

Noble Birth implies only a peerage in 
the family. Anceſtors are by no means 
neceſſary for this kind of birth; the pa- 
tent is the midwife of it, and the very 
firtt deſcent is noble. The family arms, 
however modern, are dignified by the 
coronet and mantle; but the family li- 
very is ſometimes, for very good reaſons, 
laid aſide. | 

Birth, fingly, and without an epi- 
thet, extends, I cannot poſitively tay 
how far, but negatively, it ops where 
_ uſeful arts and induttry begin. Mer- 
chants, tradeſmen, yeomen, tarmers, 
and ploughmen, are not Born, or at 
leaſt in ſo mean a way as not to deſerve 
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that name; and it is perhaps for that 
reaſon that their mothers are fai. to be 
delivered, rather than brought to bed of 
them. But baronets, knights, and 
eſquires, have the honour of being Born. 

I mutt confels, that before I got the 
key to this faſhionable language, I was 
a good deal puzzled myſelt with the di- 
ſtinction between Birth and No Birth; 
and having no other guide than my own 
weak reaſon, I miſtook the matter moſt 
gro(sly. I fooliſhly imagined that awell- 
born, meant born with a found mind in 
a found body; a healthy, ſtrong con- 
ſtitution, joined to a good heart and a 
good underſtanding. But I never ſu- 
ſpected that it could poſſibly mean the 
ſhrrvelled taſteleſs fruit of an old genea- 
logical tree. I communicated my doubts, 
and applied for information, to my late 
worthy and curious friend, the celebrated 
Mrs. Kennon, whote valuable collec- 
tion of foſſils and minerals lately fold, 
ſutficiently proves her {k:1] and reſearches 
in the molt recondlite parts of nature. 
She, with that frankneſs and humanity 
which were natural to her, aſſured me 


that it was all a vulgar error, in which 


however the nobility and gentry prided 
themlelves; but that, in truth, ſhe had 
never obſerved the children of the qua- 
lity to be wholeſomer and ſtronger than 
others, but rather the contrary; which 
difference ſhe imputed to certain cauſes 
which I ſhall not here ſpecify. This 
naturat (and, I dare fay, to the beſt of 
her obſervation, true) account confirm- 
ed me in my former philoſophical error. 
But (till not thoroughly ſatisfied with it, 
and thinking that there muſt be ſome- 
thing more in what was fo univerſally 
valued, I determined to get ſome farther 
information, by addreſſing myſelf to a - 
ye of vait, immenſe, prodigious 
irth, and deſcended atavis regibus, 
with whom I have the honour of being 
acquainted. As he expatiates willingly 
upon that ſubject, it was very eaſy | +4 
me to ſet him a going upon it; inſomuch, 
that upon ſome few doubts which I 
humbly ſuggeſted to him, he ſpoke to 

me in the following manner, 
© I believe, Mr. Fitz-Adam, You 
are not (for nobody is) ignorant of 
the antiquity of my family, which by 
authentic records I can trace to 
King Alfred, ſome of whoſe blood 
runs at this moment in my veins; and 
© I will not conceal from you that I find 
© infinite inward comfort and ſatisfac- 
2 K 2 tion 
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© tion in that reflection. Let people of 
No Birth laugh as much as they pleaſe 
© at theſe notions; they are not imagi- 
© nary; they are real; they are ſolid; 
© and whoever is Well Born, is glad 
* that he is ſo. A merchant, a tradeſ- 
© man, a yeoman, a farmer, and ſuch 
© ſort of people, may perhaps have com- 
mon honeſty and vulgar virtues; but, 
© take my word for it, the more refined 
© and generous ſentiments of — 
© cou , and nanimity, can only 
0 for — and noble blood. 
* What ſhall animate a tradeſman or 
© mean-born man to any great and he- 
© roic virtues? Shall it be the examples 
© of his anceſtors? He has none. Or 
© ſhall it be that impure blood that 
© rather ſtagnates than circulates in his 
© veins? No; Ancient Birth and No- 
© ble Blood are the only true ſources cf 
© great virtues. This truth appears even 
© among brutes, who we obterve never 
© deg+-nerate, except in caſes of miſ- 
© alliances with their inferiors. Are not 
* the pedigrees of horles, cocks, dogs, 
© &c. caretully preſerved, as the never- 
© failing proofs of their ſwiftneſs and 
© courage? I repeat it again, Birth is 
an ineſtimable advantage, not to be 
* alequately underſtood but by thoſe 
© who have it.” | | 

My friend was going on, and, to ſay 
the truth, growing dull; when I took 
the liberty of interrupung him, by ac- 
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knowledging that the cogency of his are 
18 and the ſelf- evidence of his 
acts, had entirely removed all my 
doubts, and convinced me of the un- 
ſpeakable advantages of Illuſtrious Birth; 
and unfortunately I added, that my own 
vanity was greatly flattered by it, in 
conſequence of my deing lineally de- 
ſcended from the firſt man. Upon this 
my friend looked grave, and ſeemed ra- 
ther diſpleaſed; whether from a ſuſpi- 
cion that I was jeſting, or upon an appre- 
henficn that I meant to out- deſcend him, 
I cannot determine; for he contented 
himie:f with faying—* That is not 2a 
* neceſſary conſequence neither, Mr. 
© Fitz-Adam, fince I have read fome- 
© whereor ather of Pre- Adamites, which 
© opinion did not ſcem to me an abſurd 
© one.” 

Here I took my leave of him, and 
went home full of reflections upon the 
aſtoniſhing powers of ſelf- love, that can 
extract comfort and pleaſure from ſuch 
groundleſs, abſurd, and extravagant 
3 In all other reſpects my 

riend is neither a fool nor a madman, 
and can talk very rationally upon any 
rational ſubject. But ſuch is the incon- 
ſiſtency both of the human mind and 
the human heart, that one muſt not 
form a general judgment of either from 
one glaring error, or one ſhining excel- 
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HOUGH it is a general obſerva- 

tion, that the actions of mankind 
commonly begin and end in Self, yet 
to an impartial perſon, who reads over 
with attention the advertiſements in our 
public papers, it will appear that there 
are inſtances of public - ſpiritedneſs in 
the preſent times, that put to ſhame 
every record that can be produced in 
Favour of times paſt: and though I am 
forry to ſiy that theſe inſtances are con- 
| fined to one particular profeſſion of men, 
yet the benefits that accrue from them 
are general and univerſal. Not to keep 
my rezders in fuſpence, the public- 
ſpirited gentlemen I mean, are < gen- 
tlemen of the fi „or, as they more 
modeſtiy call themſelves, the pradtitioners 
in phyfic. The diſintereſted zeal with 
which theſe gentlemen devote their la- 


bo urs to the good of mankind, ought, 


I confeſs, to be celebrated by much 
abler pens than mime: and happy indeed 
is it that they themſelves ſeem to think 
ſo; and have therefore done that juſtice 
to their own merits, which their warm- 
eſt advocates mutt have deſpaired of do- 
ing for them. | 
The moſt illuſtrious Doctor De Cor- 
teſe, phyſician of the molt ſerene repub- 
lic of Venice, has abandoned his native 


country and friends, and with the no 


leſs illuſtrious Doctor Toſcano, his col- 
league, has generouſly taken up his re- 
fidence in this metropolis, where diſeaſes 
and death fly before him. | 
A phyſician of our own nation chal- 
lenges the regard of his countrymen, by 
politely and elegantly ſetting forth in the 
daily papers, that As nothing is more 
© repugnant to humanity than denying 
8 ief to a fellow-creature in mitery, 
| « applauſe 
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© applauſe ſurely is moſt due to thoſe 
* who, by long ſtudy and great appli- 
© cation, have extracted a medicine 
© from the table and mineral crea- 
© tion, that infallibly cures, &c." 

The truly diſintereſted proprietor of the 
Old Iron Pear-tree Water and it's Salts, 
condeſcends to do himſelf the juttice to 
acknowledge his great benevolence to 


mankind, by prefacing his addreſs to 


the public in the following words 
© That the Unhappy may know where 
8 . is the full end of 
© this advertiſement.” 

The gentleman of much experience in 

, who has diſcovered the celebrated 

otion or waſh that makes every budy 

beautiful, tells us—* That for the Co- 

© VENIENCY of perſons of. diftnetion, 

© and the GENERAL GOOD of mankind, 

© it is fold at Mr. Foy's china-(hop, 
© oppoſite St. James's Palace. 

Who is there that can read that does 
not look with admiration and attomth- 
ment on the diſintereſted bene volence of 
theſe truly great perſons? But when we 
conſider a (till greater inſtance of pub- 
lic-{piritedneſs; when we think of that 
juſtly celebrated great man and phyti- 
cian, the incomparable Doctor Taylor; 
who, not ſatisfied with rettoring the in- 
valuable bleſſing of fight to every indi- 
_ vidual of his blind countrymen, pays 
his charitable viſits to every part of Eu- 
rope, dealing light and comfort to all 


nations; where ſhall we find words to 


expreſs the ideas we are filled with? It 
is with great pleaſure that I embrace this 
opportunity of congratulating his holi- 
nets the Pope, and their eminences the 
Cardinals, on the arrival of that illuſtri- 
ous perſon at Rome, of which the Daily 
A lvertiſer thus particularly informs us. 

* Rome, December the 27:h. The 
Chevalier Taylor, celebrated medi- 
cine- oculiſt to their Imperial Majeſties, 
* to the kings of Great Britain, Po- 
© land, Sweden, Denmark, and to all 
© the ſovereign princes in Europe, ar- 
© rived a few weeks fince in this capital 
* fron Muſcovy, and the morning af- 
© ter his arrival was preſented to his ho- 
© lineis, From the reputation he has 
© acquired here by the fucceſs he had 
© with the Princeſſes of Ruſpuly, Julſ- 
© tinana, and with many other illuſtri- 
* ous perſonages, together with a num- 
© her extraordinary of the ſubjects of 
© this country, the Pope has not only 
been pleaſed to grant him three dif- 


© ferent audiences, but has declared 
© him, by patent, medicine-oculit to 
© his perſon and court: and, to give him 
« yet a greater mark of his favour, has 
© cauſed him to be made Chevalier of his 
court, to be received as a member of 
the Roman ſenate, and fellow of the 
Roman univerfity. The patents of 
theſe dignities, together with all the 
others he has received from the courts 
and univerſities abroad, are in the 
hands of his fon in London. By a 
lift it appears, that the Chevalier is 
now phy fician-oculiſt (by patent) to 
ſix crowned hea is; to near twenty ſo- 
vereign princes; member of almoſt all 
the univerſities, academies, and ſo- 
cieties, of the learned in Europe; that 
he is the author of twenty-four dif- 
terent works that he has wrote himſelf 
in different languages, three of which 
are publiſhed in Italian: and, to com- 
pleat all, he was received as a member 
of the univeriity of Padua, by order 
of the ſenate of Venice, with diſtin& 
approbation from the famous profeſſot 
Morganni; and this crowned by the 
© dignities he has received from the 
court and ſenate of Rome. The Che- 
© vaiier will dive&t his courſe through 
© Italy, where he will end his tour 
© through all Europe.” 
L have tranſcribed the whole of this 
advertiſement, (which poſſibly may not 
appear to be quite as accurately worded 
as if drawn up by the doctor himſelf) 
becauſe I am deſirous of reſcuing from 
a perithable news-paper the authentic 
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records of the dignities and honaurs of 


the Chevalier Taylor. I cannot con- 
ceal from my readers that I have one 
melancholy thought upon this oecaſion: 
it is, that as moſt of theſe high ho- 
nours have been conferred upon the 
Chevalier by the Catholic princes, and 
particularly by his holineſs the Pope, it 
is greatly to be feared that, from a prin- 
ciple of gratitude, the Chevalier may 
poſſibly have made them a cempliment 
of his Proteſtant faith. If my appre- 
henſions of this event are groundleſs, 
how ought we to rejoice that ſuch di- 
ſtinguiſhed titles are beſtowed, even by 
the enemies of our religion, upon one 
of our own countrymen! 


Indeed, as the principal bleſſing of life 


is health, it is no wonder that princes 
and great men are fo ready to reward 
with honours all thoſe who are the inſurers 
of it; and it is with no {mall * 


i 
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that I fee thoſe eminent phy icrans, Dice 
tor Rock, Doctor Wett, together wich 
a long et cetera of doctors, who con- 
tent themſclves with publiſhing their 
merits without their namics, offering their 
ſeveral ſpeciſics to the public under a 
patent from the crown. | 

But it is the diſintereſted ſpirit of theſe 
great pe! ns, and not their honours, 
that I am at preſent celebrating: and LI 
take ſhame to mylelt, that as an au- 
thor, and conſequently à phyſician of 
the mind, I have been Jets careful in 
ſetting forth either the excellency of my 
labours, or in exter. g them as 1 ought 
to have done to all torts of people. I 
had never conſidered till very lately that 
the paper of the World, though it cut 
no more than two-pence, and is pubiiſh- 
ed but once a week, yet, when continued 
to a hundred thouſand numbers, or per- 
haps to the end of time, (for I have 
taken care that the ſecret of writing it 
ſhall not die with me) muſt be too heavy 
2 tax on the generations of the poor. 
From a due coniuleration of this weighty 
affair, and influenced thereto by the no- 
ble and diſintereſted ſpirit of my bre- 


thren, the doctors, I have directed my. 


good friend Mr. Doilfl:y to bind up in 
three neat pocket volumes the aggregate 
of theſe my labours, for the years one 
thouſand ſeven hundred fifty-three, and 
one thouſand ſeven hundred fifty- tour; 
an] to distribute the 14d volumes among 
ali the bookſellers of this great metio- 
polis, to be fold by them to-morrow, 
and for ever, at fo {mall a price as three 
ſhillings a volume. And I have the 

pleaſure of declaring, with equal truth 
with the proprietor of the Old Iron 
Pear-tree Water and it's Salts, {hat to 


relieve the UNHAPPY is the ſuil end of 


this publication. 

Far the great utility of theſe incom- 
parable volumes, I might refer the reader 
to the praiſes I have almoſt every where 
beſtowed upon them in the volumes 
themſelves, though, I confeſs, not al- 
together in ſo ample a manner as their 
merits required. I might alſo have pre- 
ſented him with a liſt of atteſtations ſent 
me under the hands and ſcals of molt of 
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the principal nobility of theſe kingdoms, 
letting forth their marvellous eſtes on 
their morals and underſtandings: but 
as theſe atteſtations would have made a 
much larger wok than the volumes 
themſelves, I thought it prudent to omit 
them. In fact, nothing need be faid 
of theſe books, but tnat they are an eaſy, 
pleafant, and infallible cure for every 
diforder of the human mind. 

I had written thus far, when I re- 
ceived a viit trom my friend; who, up- 
on my acquainting him with the public- 
ſ>:rited {c eme which I have laid before 
my readers, ſhook his head, and told 
me, that an author of his acquaintance 
had greatly out-done me in grneroſity; 
of which he could convince me in an 
hour's time. He then left me abruptly, 
without ſo much as waiting for an an- 
ſwer, an in lets than the time propoſed, 
ſent me the tollowing advertiſement, cut 
out of a news-paper. * This day was 
* publithed, Nurſe Truelove's New- 
« year's Gift, or the Book of Books 
for Children, adorned with cuts, and 
detizned as 3 preſent for every little 
boy who would become a great man, 
and ride upon a fine horſe; and to 
every little girl who would become a 
great woman, and ride ia a lord- 
mayor's gilt coach. Printed for the 
author, who has ordered theſe books 
to be given Gratis to all little good 
boys and girls, at the Bible and 
Crown in St. Paul's Church Yard, 
they paying for the binding, which 
is only two- pence each hook. 
confeſs very freely that the genero- 
ſity of this advertiſement put me a little 
out of countenance; but as I pique my- 
ſelf upon nothing ſo much as my bene- 
volence to mankind, I toon came to 2 
reſolution not to be cut-done by this 
public-ſpirited gentleman; and I hereby 
give notice, that the above-mentioned 
three volumes of the World, together 
with a very elaborate index to each, (all 
of which were, I confels, intended to 
be Sold) will now be given Gratis at 
every bookſeiler's ſhop in town, to all 
ſorts of perſons, they only paying NINE 
SHILLINGS fir the BINDING. 
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Ne CXVI. THURSDAY, MARCH 20, 1785. 


PERSONAM, THYRSUMQUE TENENT, ET SUBLIGAR Acc. Jur. 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 
SIR, 
Am left guardian to three young la- 
dies, whoſe father was my intimate 
acquaintance at the time he made his ad- 
dreſſrs to their late mother: and I very 
well remember he coul not obtain ad- 
mitrance till he had firſt procured him- 
{-1f the ornament of a ſtar and ribband, 
and would never have gained the lady, 
but from the happy thought of adding 
another lace to his liveries. As it ap- 
peared to me that his ſucceſs was owng 
to thele exteriors, I conceived no great 
opinion of the good ſenſe of his lady; 
but as ſhe made my friend à good wite, 
reflected that ſhe might juſtiv be in- 
fluenced by the ribband, as it marked the 
conſequence of her lover, and by the ad- 
ditional lace, as it ſeemed to beſpeak his 
riches. It is, however, ſtill a doubt with 
me, whether ſhe ever felt a ſincere paſ- 
ion for the man ſhe married; and what 
increaſes this doubt, is, that I could ne- 
ver diſcover, in either of her daughters, 
any ſymptoms. of what I can proper! 
— — The eldeſt, who — 
mances, is continually profeſſing a ſin- 
cere diſpoſition to requite (after a proper 
time) the pains of one who ſhall enter- 
rize, fight, ſtarve, or catch cold, for her. 
he ſecond would be happy with a ſcare- 


crow, who, with the dignity of a title, 


ſhould diſcover what the calls a Taſte, in 
tricking out his perlon with embroidery, 
laces, jewels, and trinkets. The third, 
would never deſire to ſee the object of 
her paſſion; provided ſhe might receive 
reams of paper filled with flames, darts, 
arrows, and ſuch miſſive weapons, which 
do moſt execution from a diitance. Laſt 
week my three wards came into my room, 
deſiring leave to go to the next maſque- 
rade. 1 2 haſty content, imagining 
there could be no danger for ladies whom 
I knew to be ſafe on the ſie of love; but 
fince I have recolieted my thoughts, I 
am apprehenſive that the eldeſt may be 
caught by ſome avazturier, with ſound- 
ig language and a romantic habit; the 
ſecond, by a Turkiſh emperor not worth 
ten chequins; and the youngeſt, by a 


tongued, flattering poet, who, 


when he has pulled off his horrowed ha- 
bit of a ſhepherd, has perhaps no other 
to put on. 

You will not be ſurprized, after this 
repreſentation, to hcar me complain of 
the diſtreſs my promile has brought up- 
on me; but as I never break my word 
wiil them, I mult for once truſt them to 
their fate. But I cannot forbear intreat- 
ing you, while the impreſſion is ſtrong in 
my raſh mind, to write a paper on the 
dangerous conſequences which theſe fan- 
taitic diverſons may bring upon young 
people, by giving a wild and extrava- 
gant turn to their imaginations. You 
will perhaps wonder to hear the eff-&s 
whiciz my conſent has already produced. 


This morning I found the eldeſt of my 


young ladies drefled out, as ſhe told me, 
in the character of Cyrus, in a ſuit of 
Perſian armour of her own contrivance. 
The tccond, who is of a large fize, and 
has contracted a remarkable unwieldi- 
neſs by the {tate ſhe oblerves in never 
moving off her conch, was at the ſame 
time under the hands of one of the 
dancers at the theatre, who was lacing 


her up in a habit made after that which 


ſhe wears herſelf in one of her ſerious 
dances. The youngeſt was a mule, and 
expre ſſed great ſatisfact ion in the negli- 
gent flaw of her robe, but complained 


that ſhe had not /etiled ber head. I could 


not help ſaying I was forry I had con- 
tributed my part to the unſettling it. This 
was very il} received; which indeed L 
might have foreiren, as well from the 
oppoſition which it implied to her diver- 


fon, as becauſe the mule, of all things 


in the world, deteſts a pun. 

This, Mr. Fitz- Adam, is a very 
ominous beginning of an affair, which I 
am afraid will have a worſe end. If it 


be attended with any of the conſequences 


which I apprehend, you ſhall hear far- 
ther from me; in the mean time, I hope 
to hear from You on this ſubject, and 
am, Sir, your humble ſervant, 
PRUDENTIO. 


As ] haye received no farther intelli- 
nce from this corretpondent, and as 
it is now near @ month hace this letter 


* 
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tiended with more dan 
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came to hand, I am apt to think that 
none of thoſe dreadful coniequences 
have happened which he ſo ly appre- 
hended, and that the three ladies eſcaped 
without any other accident than now 
and then a laugh at their affectation. 

I mult confeſs-I am one of thoſe who 
think a maſquerade an innocent amuſe- 
ment, and that people have lo 
off going to it without any defign either 
good or bad: not that the vices objected 
to it are left off, but that they are carried 
on with leſs difficulty in other places, 
and without the ſuſpicion that would at- 
tend them there. And I may venture 
to ſay, if people will keep from the dan- 
gers of the gaming table, they will run 
no other hazard at the maſquerade, than 
that of making themſelves ridiculous. I 
will go ſtill farther, by proteſting againſt 
the injuſtice of charging this diverſion in 


rticular with the miſchiefs of play, 
or the affected follies mentioned in my 


correſpondent's letter, by {ſuppoſing that 
the men game higher, or that the wo- 
men dreſs more fantaſtically in the Hay- 
market, than elſewhere. That it is an 
unprofitable amuſement, and not worthy 
the anxiety and pains that are uſually 
beſto wel upon it, I very readily acknow- 
ledge; but have nothing farther to ſay 
againſt it. 


And here I cannot help obſerving, - 


for the information of the declaimer 
againſt the preſent times, that our an- 
ceſtors beſtowed more thought and trou- 
ble on their elaborate fooleries of this 
kind, than their poſterity have done 
fince; and that they were ſometimes at- 
ons conſe- 
quences. Witneſs the famous Balet des 
Ardens, where Charles the Sixth of 
France, and ſeveral young gentlemen of 
his court, in order to repreſent ſavages, 
endeavoured to imitate hair by ſticking 
flax upon their cloſe jackets of canvas, 
which were beſmeared for that purpoſe 
with pitch and other inflammable mat- 
ter; and all, excepting the king, chained 
themſelves together ſo faſt, that a ſpark 
of fire from a flambeau falling upon one 
of their dreſſes, burnt two of them to 
death before they could be ſeparated, 
and ſcorched the others fo, that the 
gm part of them died in a few 


70 
Henry the Eighth was the firſt who 
ht theſe diverſions into England; 
and as they were very amuſing from 


their novelty, they were frequently ex- 


ſince left 
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hibited in that reign with great ſucceſs. 
It is perhaps to a building erected by 
that monarch for an occaſional maſque- 
rade, that the firſt idea of Ranelagh owes 
it's hirth. It will not, I believe, be de- 
nied that the modern Ranelagh is rather 
an improvement upon the old one; a de- 
ſcription of which, together with the 
difaſter that befel it, is thus particularly 
ſet forth by the hiſtorian of thoſe times. 
© The king cauſed to be builded a 
* banqueting-houſe, eight hundred feet 
* in compals, like a theatre, after a 
© goodly device, huilded in ſuch a man- 
© ner as (I think) was never ſeen. And 
in the midit of the ſame banqueting- 
© houſe was ſet vp a great pillar of tim- 
© ber, made of eight great maſts, hound 
© together with iron bands, for to hold 
them together: for it was a hundred 
and thirtv-four feet in length, and 
coſt ſix pounds thirteen ſhillings and 
four-pence, to ſet it upright. The 
banqueting-houſe was covered over 
with canvas, faſtened with ropes and 
iron as faſt as might be deviſed; and 
within the ſaid houſe was painted the 
heavens, with ſtars, fun, moon, and 
clouds, with divers other things made 
ahove over men's heads. And about 
the high pillar of timber that ſtood 
upright in the midſt, was made ſtages 
of timber for organs and other inſtru- 
ments to ſtand upon, and men to play 
on them. But in the morning of the 
ſame day, wherein the building was 
accompliſhed, the wind to riſe, 
and at night blew off the canvas and 
all the elements, with the ſtars, ſun, 
moon, and clouds; and all the king's 
ſeats that were made with great riches, 
beſides all other things, were all daſhed 
and loſt.” 
Thus fell the firſt Ra „though 
built (according to this hiſtorian) as 
ſtrong as could be deviſed. The mo- 
dern Ranelagh has proved itſelf to be 2 
ſtronger building, having as yet been af- 
fected by no ſtorms but thoſe of the le · 
ome and (if our magiſtrates had 
thought proper) we might ſtill have chal- 
lenged all Europe to ſhew us the diver- 
fion of 3 maſquerade in the perfection 
with which it was there exhibited, ei- 
ther for the ſpaciouſneis of the room, 
the beauty of the ladies, the or of 
their jewels, or the elegance of their ha- 
bits. Thar the choice of the latter may 
no longer be a torture to the invention, 
or occaſion the fame hurrys embarrafſ- 
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ment, and diſappointment, that I am 
told have happened on ſome late occa- 
ſions, it may be proper to take notice 
that my ingenious and accurate friend, 
Mr. Jefferys, of St. Martin's Lane, is 
now —— ſele& repreſentations of 

the moſt approved modes of drefs of all 
_ thoſe nations who have diſcovered either 
taſte or fancy in that ſcience. And I 
hope that in this undertaking he will 


255 


acquit himſelf as well to the polite world, 
as he has to the commercial, by the great 
care and puns he has beſtowed in aſcer- 
taining the geography of thoſe parts of 
the globe with which this country is 
moſt particularly connected, and which 
may ſometimes furniſh topics for con- 
verſation to the full as entertaining as 
the moſt earneſt preparations for a ſub · 
ſcription maſquerade. 


Ne CXVII. THURSDAY, MARCH 27, 1755- 


IN NOVA FERT ANIMUS. 


HERE is perhaps no paſſion 
which more ſtrongly marks the 
general character of mankind, which 
operates more forcibly, or actuates more 
univerſally, than the defire of Novelty. 
It's effects appear conſpicuous in pro- 
portion as every "ge or nation is ad- 
vanced in thoſe refinements which are 
the natural conſequence of an extenſive 
intercourſe with other countries, and of 
wealth, ſecurity, and eaſe, under the le- 
nity of a free government. 

The Athenians, the molt poliſhed na- 
tion in all antiquity, and who enjoyed 
theſe advantages in the higheſt degree, 
were, if we may truſt their own writers, 
as paſſionately fond of the Something 
New as my own countrymen can poſſibly 
bez nay, far exceeded them: for how- 
ever may be the expence to which 
we toe vated our cn, 462 of freſh 
objects for the public amuſement, yet 
we mutt yield the ſuperiority, no leſs in 
extravagance, than we do in taſte, to a 
people who expended the treaſure which 
was deſtined to clothe and feed an ar- 
my, or to man 2 fleet, on diverſions and 
entertainments at home. It may fur- 
prize ſome of our gayeſt moderns, to 
—_— .them that, On ridottos, 
maſquerades, and operas, cha 
only of acting three ies of bs 
cles amounted to the ſum total of the 
ſupplies raiſed for the ſervice of the re- 
public in a general war. 

The 
different ſubjects, has very different 
conſequences. When religion or govern- 
ment are it's objects, it is the ſource of 
moſt terrible evils. New men and new 
models have been the dread of the wiſeſt 
politicians; and when things are tole- 
rably well, to maintain them upon the 


paſſion for novelty, as it acts on 


Ovro. 


old footing, has been generally thought 
the ſafeſt maxim for the Yappinecl; of the 
community. Too great a «detire of no- 
veity, either in the governed, or in the 
governing, has ofen diſturbe | rhe peace 
of king loms. When it goes no farther 
than to decide the dreſs of the "Yo! {on, or 
the ornaments of our equipase, all is 
ſite; it's higheſt degree of exceſs will 
then only afford a fubjeF of ridicule. A 
ſmart-cocked hat, cr embroi-!ers;! flevyey 
a ſhort p:tticoar, or weli-tanciol furbe- 
low, will neither endanger the church, 
nor embroil the ſtate. Ihe purſait in- 
deed of fuch kind of noveiiics may ra- 
ther occafion many advantages to the 
public; while that vanity which is ab- 
ſur in the particular, is vſetul in t! + 
general. Novelty and faſhion are the 
ſource and ſupport of trade, by con- 
ſtantly ſupplying matter for the emplov- 
ment of induſtry, By increaſing the 
wants, they increaſe the connections of 
mankind; and fo long as they do nut, 
by too great an extravagance, defeat 
their own end, in diiabling the rich from 
paying the reward of that induſtry to the 
poor, they anſwer excellent purpoſes to 
ſociety. 

Not only the improvements of every 
invention for the convenience und eafe of 
life, but even of thoſe which conſticute 
it's real ornament, are owing to this de- 
fire of novelty. Yet here too we may 
grow wantonz and nature feems to 
have ſet us bounds, which we ca not 
paſs without running into great abſur- 


dities: for the verv princip!e whreir hag 


contributed to the perteftion of the finer 
arts, may become the caute of their de- 
generacy and c anticn. The ſearch of 
the Something Ne + has, ſtep by ſtep, 
conducted mankind * the dilcovery of 
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all that is truly beautiful in thoſe arts; 
and the fame ſearch (for the deſtre of 
novelty never ſtops) already begins to 
urge us beyond that point to which a 
jult taſte ſho:.1d always confine itſelf. 

Hence it is that muſical compoſition 
ceaſes to be admired merely tor touching 
the paſſions, and for changing the emo- 
tions of the heart from the loft to the 
Rrong, from the amorous to the fierce, 
or from the gay to the melancholyz and 
only feems to be then conſidered as 
highly excellent. when it impreſſes us 
with the idea of difficulty in the cxecu- 
tion. 

Images unnatural and unconnected, 
and a ityle quaint aud embarraſſed with 
it's own pomp, but void of meaning and 
ſentiment, will always be the conſequence 
of endeavouring, in the ame way, to in- 
troduce a new taite into poetry, Hence 
it will hecome vehement without ſtrength, 
and crnumented without bea ty; and the 
nativc, warm, and fott winning language 
of that amiable miſtreſs, will ceaſe to 

'pleafe her more judicious lovers by an 
affectation of pleaſing only in a new 
manner. | 

Strange as it may appear that this 
ſhould find admirers, vet it is not any 
more to be wondered at than the applauſe 
which is ſo fondly given to Chineſe de- 
cor:tions, or to the barizarous prod i ctions 
of a Gothic genius, which ſeems once 
more to threaten the ruin of that ſimpli- 
city which diſlinguiſned the Greek and 
Roman arts as eter nally ſuperior to thoſe 
of every other nation. 

Few men are endued with a juſt taſte; 
that is, with an aptitude to diſcover 
what is proper, fit, and right, and con. 
ſequently beautiful, in the ſeveral objects 


which ofter themſelves to their view. 


Though beauty in theſe external ob- 
Jes, like truth in thoſe of the under- 
Kanding, is ſelf- evident and immutable; 
yet, like truth, it may be ſeen perverſely, 
or not at all, becauſe not conſidered. 
Now all men arc equal'y {truck with the 
novelty of an appearance; but few, after 
this firſt emotion, call in their judgment 
to correct the deciſion of their eye, and 
to tell them whether the pleaſure they 
Feel has any other cauſe than mere no- 
velty. It is certain that a frequent re- 
view and comparing of the fame objects 
ther would greatly improve an in- 
ent taſte; and that hardly any one 
would be unable to determine, when 
once accuſtomed to ſuch an attention, 
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whether the proportions of architeAure 
taken from the theatre of Marcellus at 
Rome, or from the Emperor of China's 


palace at Pekin, produced the moſt agree- 
able forms. 

The preſent vogue of Chineſe and 
Gothic architecture has, beſides it's no- 
velty, another cauſe of it's good recep- 
tion; which is, that there is no difficulty 
in being merely Whimſical. A ſpirit 
capable of entering into all the beautics 
of antique ſimplicity, is the portion of 
minds uſed to reflection, and the reſult 
of a corrected judgment: but here all 
men are equal. A manner confined to 
no rules cannot fail of having the crowd 
of imitators in it's party, where novelty 
is the ſole criterion of elegance. It is 
no objection, that the very end of all 
building is forgot; that all reference to 
uſe and climate, all relation of one pro- 

rtion to another, of the thing ſupport- 
ing to the thing ſupported, of the acceſ- 
ſory to the principal, and of the parts 
to the whole, is * entirely ſubverted. 

The paintings which, like the archi- 
tecture, continually revolt againit the 
truth of things, as little ſurely deferve 
the name of elegant, Falſe lights, falle 
ſhacows, falſe perſpective and propor- 
tions, gay colours, without that grada- 
tion of tints, that mutual variety of en- 
123 and darkened objects which 
relieve and give force to each other, at 
the ſame time that they give repoſe to the 
eye; in ſhorty every incoherent combina- 
tion of forms in nature, without ex- 

ſon and without meaning, are the 
eſſentials of Chineſe painting. 

As this Chineſe and Gothic fpirit has 
begun to deform ſome of the fineſt ſtreets 
in this capital, whenever an academy 
ſhall be founded for the promoting the 
arts of ſculpture, painting, and archi- 
tefture, ſome ſcheme ſhould be thought 
of at the ſame time to diſcourage the en- 
croachment of this pretended elegance; 
and an Anti-Chineſe ſociety will be a 
much more im nt inftitution in the 
world of arts, than an Anti-Gallican 
in that of politics. A correſpondent of 
mane, I dare ſay, would be glad to be 2 
member of it, if we may be allowed to 
judge of his fentiments from the follow- 
ing N 


* 


MR. FITZ-ADAM, 
I Am married to a lady of great for- 
tune, of which, as I had little or none 
myſelf, ſhe has reſerved the ſole diſpoſi- 
| ucn 


uon to her own by the 
marriage · articles. She is paſſionately 
fond of novelty, and changes her dreſs 
and furniture as often almoſt as ſhe does 
her temper. In ſhort, every thing about 
her is a proof of her mutabili:y. She 
has not more new head-drefles in a 
year, than new words, which ſhe is 
perpetually coining, becauſe ſhe would 
paſs for a wit. The unintelligibility of 
her diale& occaſions ſometimes great 
confuſion in the family ; and her ac- 
uaintance no ſooner begin to under- 
nd her, than ſhe changes her phraſe - 
ology, and they are puzzled again by a 
new mode of expreſſion. She came home 
the other morning from a viſit, in rap- 
tures with Lady Fiddlefadd!e's Chineſe 
drefling-room; ſince which we have had 
molt terrible revolutions. Her grand- 
father, „no left her every thing, was a 


mau celebrated for his taſte; but his 


fine collection of pictures by the heſt 
Italian maſters is now converted into 
Indian paintings; and the beavtitul 
vaſes, buits, and ſtatues, which he 
brought from Italy, are flung into the 
garret as lumher, to make room for 
great-hellie:| Chineſe pagods, red dra- 
ons, an the repreſentation of the ug- 
iaſt moniters that ever, or rather never 
exiſted. This extravagance is not con- 
fined within doors : the garden is filled 
with whimſical buildings, at a prodigt- 
ous expence; with fumner-hovies withe 
out ſhade, and with temvles that ſeem 
to be dedicated to no other H ities than 
the winds. If hy reading yo r paper 
ſhe ſhonld be perſuaded to leave off 
everv Clncſe fashion, but that of 
pinched feet and not ſtirring abroad, I 
ſhould thiak mviclf a happy man, and 
very mech, Mr. Fitz- Adam, your 
obliged humble trvant. 
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VICINAS URBES ALIT., 


NSTEAD of lamenting that it is 

L my lat to live in an age when virtue, 
ſenſe, converſation, all private and public 
affections, are totally ſwallowed up by 
the ſingle predominant paſſion of gam- 
ing, I endeavour to divert my concern 
by turving my attention to the manners 
the times, where they happen to be 
more elegant, more natural, or more ge- 
nerally uſeful, than thoſe of preceding 
ages. I am particularly pleaſed with 
conſidering the progreſs which a juſt 
taſte and real good ſenſe have made in 
the modern mo e of gardening. This 
ſcience is at preſent founded on ſuch 
noble and liberal principles, that the very 
traveller now receives more advantages 
from the embelliſhments he rides br, 
than the viſitor did formerly, „ hen art 
and privacy were the only ideas annexed 


to a garden. 

The modern art of laying out ground 
(for ſo we muſt call it, till a new name 
be adopted to expreſs ſo complicated an 
ea) has ſpread fo widely, and it's pro- 
vince is become ſo extenſive, as to take 
in all the advantages of gardening and 
agriculture. If we look back to anti- 
quity, we ſhall find the garden: of Aici- 
nous in Homer, and the paintings of 
rural ſcenery in Virgil, hardly to cor- 


Hos. 


reſpond with the genius of the poets, or 
the beutit de they have placed in them. 
The villas of Cicero at Pliny, which 
they have ſo affeCtonarely deſcribed, do 
not raiſ- our admiration. A favourable 
aſpect, variety of porticos an Hates of 
plane-trees, ſcem to be tnei: grcateſt 
merit. Their ſucceſſors in thu bony 
climate have made their garters :. 
tories for tatucs, bas relieves, mins 16 1 
whatever is by them intit la be; 
diſpoſition of which ornam 3ts, together 
with me tra zht wilcs fever green 
oaks, and tricks in water, Comn.cat 
their ſvitem. 

In France, th» genius of Le NM ulrt 
would probably have thewy nel in 
more ben tiful produfti ena than the 
Tuillt ies an Vertailles, h int hein 
ſhackied by lines and egulnrite, and 
had not eleganct an tatie hen overe 
bud by magincencr. ; 

This forced tate, nggrav: tet hy fore 
Dutch acqu fit ons, for more than halt a 
century detorme the face of nature in 
this co ntry, thovgh iTvern of our beit 
writers hod congcen g nobler ideas, and 
prepared the way tor '19 ei. orovements 
which have ſince followed. S William 
Temple, in his Gardens of Emcurrs, 
expatiates with great pleaſure on that at 
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More Park in Hertfordſnire; yet, after 


he has extolled it as the pattern of a per- 
f-* garden for uſe, beauty, and magni- 
firence, he rites to nobler images, and 
in a kind cf prophetic ſpirit points out 
a higher ſtyle, free 2nd unconfined. 
T he prediction ts verified upon tae ſpot; 
and it ieems to have been the peculiar 
deftiny of that delightrul place to have 
paſled through all the transformations 
and modes of tafte, having excrcifcd the 
genius of the moſt eminent artiſts ſuc- 

eNvely, and ſerving as a model of per- 
feQion in each kind. The boundleſs 
im gination of Milton, in the fourth 
bye ot Fradiſe Loſt, ſtruck cut a plan 
of a garten, which I would propoſe for 
the entertainment and inſtru& ion of my 
reuters, us Containing all the views, 
Hhiects, and ambition, of modern de- 
ſigning. 

It 1s the peculiar happineſs of this 
age to ſee theſe juſt and noble ideas 
brought into practice, regularity ba- 
niſhed, proſpects opened, the country 
called in, nature and improved, 
and Art decently conccaling herſelf un- 
der her own perfections. 

I enlarge upon this ſubject, becauſe I 
would do juſtice to our nobility and men 
of fortune, who, by a feofonable em- 
ployment of the poor, have male this 
their private amuſement a national good. 
It is notorious that, in the ſeaſon of the 


harveſt, the ſcarcity of hands to gather 


in the fruits of the carth 1s fo great, that 
few of our farmers can find men to do 
their work for thice months, unleſs they 
can keep them in employment the other 
nine. Bee the new mode of gacdenin 
co in greatly to the aſſiſtance of the 
tabourer; and as it conſiſts chiefly in 
the 1 cnoval of earth, the whole coſt goes 
directly to hie ſupport. 

It has been the conſtant cry of all po- 
liticians and writer: on trade, that taxes 
mould be laid on luxury. How happy 
is it that luxury ſheuid take fo large a 
ſhare in the payment of that tax wh ch 
lies meſt heavy on the preſent times! I 
mean the pohr's rite. Our manufac- 
tures, it muſt be granted, are of the 
greateit nation] benefit; inaimuch as 
they maintain multitudes of families, 
which all the private fortunes in a coun- 
try would be inſufficient to ſupport. But 
tne fact is, that in the harveſt ſeaſon 
there is always the greateſt ſcarcity of 
tuſban:lmen in thoſe counties where 
nanutactures are moſt known to flouriſh ; 
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and it is alſo a fact, that our manufac. 
tures afford no ſupport to the huſband. 
man in the other {e:ifons: fo that I know 
of nothing that can procure io him the 
necefſ;ies of life in the winter, hut the 
judh cious allotment of that uncomfort- 
able ſralon to the works above-men- 
tioned, which are now carrying on with 
vigour in almoit every part of England, 
I mutt aifo do our men of tatte the 
juſtice to icknowle'!ge, that they have 
been the chief promoters even of our 
manutaQures. One of the firſt emhel- 
liſhers of the gardens in the preſent 
made, was the ſame nobleman who eſta- 
bified the looms for c:rpets at Wikon. 
In the north, whole countries have been 
c:viiizel, induſtry encouraged, and va- 
riety of manujactures mftitatel, by the 
magnificent charity of the noble perſon, 
who among the leaft of his perte&tions 
mult be allowed to be the belt planter 
in Europe. And if ever this country 
thould hoaſt rhe eſtabliſhment of the art 
of weaving tapeſtry, ſhe will be be- 
holden to the ſame Royal hand to which 
ſhe owes (if J mav name it after the 
exalted bleſſings of Liberty and Peace) 
the adorning Windtor Park. 
Whatever may have been reported, 
whether truly or falſely, of the Chineſe 
gardens, it is certain that we are the 
firſt of the Europeans who have founded 
this taſte; and we have been fo fortu- 
nate in the genius of thoſe who have had 
the direction of ſome of our fineſt ſpots 
of ground, that we may now boat a 
ſucceſs equal to that profuſion cf ex- 
pence which has been deſtined to pro- 
mote? the rapid progreſs of this happy 
enthuntaim. Our gardens are already 
the aſtoniſlimient of foreigners; and, in 
proportion as they accuſtom themſelves 
to conſider and underſtand them, will 
become their admiration. And as the 


good taſte of our writers has lately in- 


vited the literati from all parts of Eu- 
rope to viſit us, this other taſte will 
greatly contribute to make the growing 
taſhion of travelling to England more 


general; and by this means we may 


hope to fee part of thoſe ſums brought 
back again, which this country has 
been from year to year fo unprofitably 
draine haf. 

But, to tet this ſcience in the ſtrongeſt 
light of a palitical benefit, let us con- 
der what pains have been untucceſs- 
fully taken for many years paſt by the 
beſt patriots of Spain, to introduce; — 

n 
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only manufactures, but even agriculture 
itſelf, among the ſtarving inhabitants. 
Theſe conceited Quixctes, who pleaſe 
themſelves with boaſting that the fun is 
continyz=lly enlightening ſome part of 
their dominions, a e fo ſatis ed with 
this important reflection, that they ſeem 
to deſire no other advantage from his 
beams. Uſtariz, their lateſt and beſt 
writer on commerce, has beſtowed whole 
pages in deſcribing the wretched con- 
dition of families, the mortality of weak - 
ly children, the preſent race uſeleſs, the 
growing hope cut off, and all this be- 
cauſe the inhabitants cannot he per ſuad- 
ed to uſe the moſt obvions means for 
their ſuſtenance and preſervation, the 
tiling of the corth. Ye! there is a way 
to indluce even the prowielt Spaniard to 
apply him ſelf earnettly to the cultivation 
of his country; I mean, by the force of 
example. If the granders wou mnke 
it a faſhion; if they would talk, as one 
may frequently hear the firſt men of this 
nation, of the various methods of im- 


proving land, and pique themſelves upon 
their ſuccels in huſhandry, the imirative 
pride of the yeoman might be uſefully 
turned into another channel. He would 
be ambitions of having his fields as 
green as thoſe of his neighbour ; he 
would then take his ſtately ſtrides at the 
tail of his plongh, and (as Addifon 
fays of Virgil) © throw about his dung 
© with an air of majicſty.” He would 
then find a nobler uſe for the breed of 
cattle than the romantic purpoſe of 2 
bull-feait; and his vanity, thus proper- 
Iv qi rectel, would in a few years make 
his country the fineſt garden in the uni- 
verſe, | 

If the noble duke who cloathed the 
funds of Claremont with ſuck exoniſite 
ver lure, had made the fime glorious 
exirrmment in Spain, he would have 
brot ht ro lets riches, ann den more 
hang iosts. io that nation, than the con- 
quis of Philip, or the diſcoveries of 
Columuus. 
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SANCTIUS HIS ANTMAL, MENTISQUE CAPACIUS ALTA 
DEERAT ADHUC, ET QUOD DOMIiNARIT IN CATERA POSSIT. 


T has been hinted to me fince the 

publication of my laſt week's paper 
upon gardening, that while I am ac- 
knowledging the merit of the Great in 
making that ſcience uſeful to their poor 
neighbours and the public, I forget to 
make mention of thoſe liberal geniuſes, 
under whoſe immediate direction all 
tele improvements are carried on, while 
their benevolent patrons are employed 
in other ſervices to their country in it's 
capital. And as I am never backward 
in doing juſtice to men of merit, I have 
devoted this paper to the celebration of 
the extenſive and various talents, which 
the almoſt omniſcient profeſſors of gar- 
dening may ſo juſtly boatt. 


The good old Engliſh nobleman or 


country ſquire, whoſe delight was a 
garden, uſed to take from the tail of the 
plough a ſet of animals whom he con- 
ſidered as beings of the ſame order with 
thoſe who drew it; and letting them to 
work by the garden line, was far from 
thinking what they were to do could be 
of importance enough to require his at- 


tention ; therefore, leaving them to lean 
over their ſpades, and ſettle their ſeveral 
plans for poaching, wood-ftealing, fkit= 
tle-playing, and pſalm- ſinging, he went 
and enjoyed himſelf with his dogs and 
hor!es. But ince we have laid aſide 
that plain and eaſy directior “ Follow 
* the Rraight line, and have in it's 
ſtead fubſtituted that exceeding difficult 


one—* Follow nature,” the abhove- men- 


tioned animals have never been trutted 
a moment to themſelves, but have had 
a creature of a ſuperior kind ſet ver 
them, whoſe office is beſt explained by 
the ſcolloping- wheel in the machines for 
turning, which is continually putting 
the others out of their courſe, and pre- 
venting them from making circles, or 
any other regular figures. 

This office is of late grown ſo reſpect - 
able, that the true adept in it may juſtly 
be ſtiled the high-prieſt of nature. But 
it is not nature alone that he ſtudies; 
all arts are inveſtigated by his compre- 
henſive genius. He muſt be well ac- 

uainted with optics, hydroſtatics, me- 
N 4 chanics, 
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<hanies, „ trigonometry, &c. 
and fince it has been thought neceſſary 
to embelliſh rural ſcenes with all the 
varieties of architecture, from üngle 
pillars and obeliſks, to bridges, ruins, 
pavilions, and even caſtles and churches, 


it is not enough {or our profeſſor to be 


as knowing as Sulomon in all the ſpecies 
of vegetables, from the cedar of Leba- 
non to the hyſſop on the wall; he muſt 
alſo rival that monarch in building, as 
well as his other talents. A know ige 
of optics enables him to turn every de- 
ceptio viſus to advantage. Hydroſtatic 
are moſt immediately neceſſary, fince it 
is decreed that every place mult have a 
piece of water; and as every piece of 
water muſt have 2 boat of a particular 
contrivance, mechanics come in to his 
aſſiſtance; and he is carried over the 
glaſſy ſurface by ſnakes, birds, dol- 
phins, dragons, or whatever elſe he 
pleaſes. The application of trigono- 
metry is obvious; and if your gardens 
continue to increaſe in extent, in the 
fame proportion that they have done 
lately, geometry will be ſoon cal ed in, 
to mealure a degree of the earth upon 
the great lawn. 

cannot be acquired without a 
turn for the law, and a knowledge of 
all the variety of tenures, forfeitures, 
ejectments, and writs of ad quad dam- 
num. Statuary and painting are fiſter 
arts; but our general lover has poſſeſſed 
them both, in ſpite of their conſangui- 
nity. And as for Poetry, though he 
knows her to be the greateſt jilt in the 
univerſe, he has made an attempt upon 
her under every tree that has a broad 
fem and a ſmooth bark. A knowledge 
of Latin is needful to judge of the effect 
of an inſcription; and Greek, Phœni- 
cian, Tuſcan, and Perſic, are orna- 
ments to a ruin. 

Happy is the man of fortune, who 
has ſuch a director to influence and 
guide his taſte, as the demon of Socrates 
is ſaid to have continually accompanied 
that phi to regulate his morals; 
Milton very humourouſly deſcribes a 
man, who, withuut having the inward 
call, was deſirous of being thought as 
religious as the reſt of his neighbours of 
thole times. This man, fays he, 
finds himſelf out ſome factor, to whoſe 
© care and credit he may commit the 
© whole managing of his religious af- 


© fairs ; ſome divine of note and efti- 


But ſuch extenſion of 
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mation; and makes the perſon of that 
man his religion. He entertains him, 
lodges him: his religion comes home 
at night, prays, 1s liberally ſupped, 
and tumptuouſly laid afleep; riſes, is 
© jfaluted, and 4 being well break 
© faſted, his religion walks abroad, and 
© leaves his kind entertainer in the ſhop, 
© trading all day without bis religion.” 
Juſt in this manner does the mere man 
of faſhion in theſe times think it neceſ- 
fary to have a Taſte; but though he 
does not commonly carry his Take 
about _ he is ſeldom fo imprudent 
as to take an in his garden with. 
out his Taſte. _ wy 

In an age fo liberal of new names, it 
ſeems extraordinary that theſe univerſal 
connoiſſeurs have as yet obtained no 
title of honour or diftintiun. This 
may help me to crown their panegyric 
with a word on their modeſty; for to 
that alone muſt we attribute their hav- 
ing ſo long been without one; eſpecial- 
ly as they might as eaſily have immor- 
talized their own names, as any of the 
ancient ſages, who called their proteſ- 
fion after themſclves, the Pythagorean, 
P'aronic, or Epicurean philoſoph . Nor 
have they een lels modelty in their 
expectation of returns for their ineſti- 
mable ſervice, 45 wi/' :pnear upon a com- 
pariſon of their reπ)ͤ with thoſe of 
the ancient artiſts. | 

Mandrocles, who built the famous 
bridge over the Boſphorus, at the com- 
mand of Darius, was rewarded by that 
monarch with a crown, and ten times 
the coſt of that expenſive undertaking : 
whereas a tenth of the ce is reck- 
cd a modern job; and no artift in our 
memory has aſpired to any higher ho- 
nr han that of knighthood. The 
next: great work we read of, was the 
canal of Mount Athos ; for which it 
was impoſſible that the director ſhould 
receive any other than an honorary re- 
ward, becauſe he died as ſoon as it wag 
finiſhed. His name was Artachzus ; 
he was in ftature the talleſt of all the 
Perſians, and his voice ſtronger than 
that of any other man ; two very uſeful 
accompliſhments in an overſeer and di- 
rector of multitudes. MXerxes, truly 
ſenſible of his merit, buried him with 
great pomp and magnificence, employ- 
ed his whole army in erecting a ſump- 
tuous monument to his memory, and 
by direction of an oracle, — 


THE 
him as a hero with ſacrifices and invo- 


cations. 

How different from this was the treat- 
ment of our countrvman, Captain Perry! 
A genius whoſe remembrance muſt make 
this nation both proud and aſhamed. 
His performances are ſufficient to give 
credit to the works above-mentioned, 
which before appeared fabulous. But 
what was his reward for projecting the 
junction of the Don and the Volga? For 
creating an artificial tide, and floating 
or laying dry the largeſt veſſels in a few 
hours? But rather let me aſk, what 
was his reward for that national work at 
home, the ſtopping Daggenham breach? 
I am ſorry to anſwer, that he was per- 
ſecuted and ſuffered to ſtarve, for the 
debts he had contracted in accompliſh- 
ing an undertaking fo eſſential to the 
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commerce of this kingdom, and the 
exiſtence of it's metropolis. 


hope our men of fortune will make : 
more ous returns to thoſe who ad- 
miniſter ſo eſſentially to their pleaſures : 
and I would have them diſtinguiſh be- 
tween thoſe dull mechanical rogues, 
whoſe thoughts never wander beyond 
the ſphere of gain, and the generous 
ſpirit who is warmed by his profeſſion, 
and who thinks himſelf paid by the ex- 
quiſite ſcenery which his raptured ima- 
rw ro has produced. And when the 
aleful cypreſs ſhall alone, of all his va- 
rious plantations, accompany him to the 
grave, let his munificent patron, in the 


moſt conſpicuous part of his gariens, 


erect a temple to his memory, and in- 
ſeribe it with propriety and truth 
* Gento Loc.“ | | 
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OST people complain of For- 
tune; few of Nature: and the 
kinder they think the latter has been to 
them, the more they murmur at what 
they call the injuſtice of the former. 
Why have not I the riches, the 
© rank, the power, of ſuch and ſuch?” is 
the common expoſtulation with Fortune: 
but Why have not I the merit, the 
© talents, the wit, or the beauty, of ſuch 
© and ſuch others? is a reproach rarely 
or never made to Nature. 
The truth is, that Nature, ſeldom 
profuſe, and ſeldom niggardly, has diſ- 
tributed her gifts more equally than ſhe 
is generally ſuppoſed to have done. 
Education and fituation make the great 
difference. Culture improves, oc- 
caſions elicit natural talents. I make 
no doubt but that there are potentially 
(if I may uſe that pedantic — many 
Bacons, Lockes, Newtons, Czfars, 
Cromwells, and Marthoroughs, at the 
ugh. tail, behind counters, and, per- 
even among the nobility; but the 
foil muſt be cultivated, and the ſeaſons 
favourable, for the fruit to have all it's 
ſpirit and flavour. 
If ſometimes our common parent has 
been a little partial, and not kept the 
ſcales quite even; if one pr erates 
too much, we throw into the lighter a 


due counterpoiſe of vanity, which never 
fails to ſet all right. Hence it happens, 
that hardly any one man would, without 


reſerve, and in every particular, change 
with any other. 

Though all are thus fatisfied with 
the diſpenſations cf Nature, how few 
liſten to her voice! How few follow her 
as a guide! In vain ſhe points out to us 
the plain and direct way to truth; va- 
nity, fancy, affectation, and faſhien, 
aſſume her ſhape, and wind us through 
fairy-ground to folly and error. 

ſe deviations from nature are 


often attended by ſerious contequences, 


and always by ridiculous ones: for 
there is nothing truer than the trite ob- 
ſervation, That people are never ridi- 
culous for being what they really are, 
but for affecting what they really are 
not. Affectation is the only ſource, 
and, at the ſame time, the only juſtifi. 
able object of ridicule. No man what- 
ſoever, be his pretenſions what they will, 
has a natural right to be ridiculous: it 
is an acquired right, and not to be ac- 
quired without fome induſtry ; which 
perhaps is the reafon why ſo many peo- 
ple are fo jealous and tenacious of it. 
Even ſome people's Vices are not their 
own, but affected and u ſlopted, (though 
at the fame time unenjcyed) in hopes 
of ſhining in thoſe faſhionable ſocieties, 
where the reputation of certain vices 
gives luſtre. In theſe caſes, the cxe- 
cution is commonly as aukward as the 
defign is abſurd ; and the ridicule equals 
the guilt, 
This 
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This calls to my mind a thing that 
really hanmenel not ir Iv Fears 430. 
A young teilow of fn ak and ter- 
tune, jutt let loole from tte univeriityg 
reſoive:l, in order to make a figure in 
the world, to allume the ſhining cha- 
racter of, what he called, a Rake. By 
way of learning the rudiments of his 
intended profeſſion, he frequented the 
theatres, where he was often drunk, 
and always nuiſy. Being one night at 
| the repreſentation of that moſt ab{uid 

play, the Libertine Deſtroyed, he was 
10 charmed with the profligacy of the 
hero of the piece, that, to the edification 
of the audience, he {wore manv oaths 
that he would be the Libertine Deftroy- 
cd. A diſcreet friend of his, who fat 
by him, kindly repreſented to him, that 
to be the Liberbiue was a laudable de- 
fign, which he greatly approved of; but 
that to he the Libertine Deftrazed, fecm - 
ed to him an unneceſſary part of his 

an, and rather raſh. He perſiſted, 

wever, in his firit reſolution, and in- 
fitted upon being the Libertine, and 
Deftrazet. Probably he was fo; at 
leaſt the preſumption is in his favour. 
There are, I am perſuaded, ſo many 
caſes of this nature, that, for my own 
part, I would defire no greater ſtep to- 
wards. the reformation of manners for 
the next twenty years, than that people 
ſhould have no vices but heir aun. 

The blockhead who affects wiſdom 
becauſe nature has given him dulneſs, 
becomes ridiculous only by his adopted 
character; whereas he might have ſtag- 
nated unobſerved in his native mud, or 
perhaps have engrefſed deeds, collected 
mells, and ſtudied heraldry, or logic, 
with ſome ſucceſs. 

The 2 coxcomh aims at all, 
and decides finally upon every thing, 
becauſe nature has given him pertnels. 
The degree of parts and animal fpirits, 
neceſſary to conſtitute that character, if 
properly applied, might have made him 
uleful in many parts of life; but his 
affectation and preſumption make him 
_ uſeleſs in moſt, and ridiculous in all. 

The ſeptuagenary fine + gentleman 
might probably, from his long experi- 
ence and knowledge of the world, be 


eſteemed and reſpected in the ſeveral re- 


lations of domeſtic life, which at his 

nature points cut to him; but he 
will moſt ridiculouſly ſpin out the rotten 
thread of his former gallantries. He 
dreſſes, languiſhes, ogles, as he did at 
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five-2nd-twenty; and modeſtly inti- 
mat.;. that he is not without a baun 
fortune; which benne fortune at laſt ap- 
pears to be the prottitute he had long 
kept, (not to himſelf) whom he mar- 
ries and or s, hecauie the poor girl WAS 
fo fond of him, and fo d:/irous to be made 
an honeſt woman. ; 

'The ſexagenary widow remembers 
that ſhe was handtome, but forgets that 
it was thirty years ago; and thinks her- 
{elf lo, or at leaſt very GEkeable, ſtill. 
The pa donable affectations of her youth 
and beauty unpardonably continue, in- 
creaſe even with her years, and are 
doubly exerted, in hopes of concealing 
the namber. All the gaudy glittering 
parts of drets, which rather degraded 
than adorned her beauty in it's bloom, 
now expoſe to the ® goay and juſteſt ri- 
dicule her ſhrivelled or her overgrown 
carcate. She totters or ſweats under 
the load of her jewels, _ embroideries, 
and brocades ; which, like ſo many 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, ſerve only to 
authenticate the venerable antiquity of 
her nuguſt mummy. Her eyes dimly 
twinkle tenderneſs, or leer defire: their 
language, however inelegant, is intel- 
ligible; and the half- pay captain un- 
deritands it. He addreſſes his vows to 
her vanity, which affures her they arc 
ſincere. She pities him, and prefers 
him to credit, | rag aud every ſocial 
duty. He tenderly prefers her (though 
not without ſome heſitation) to a jail. 

Self-love, kept within due bounds, 
is a natural and uſeful ſentiment. It 
is, in truth, ſocial love too, as Mr. 
Pope has very juftly obſerved: it is the 
ſpring of many good actions, and of no 
ridiculous ones. But felf-flattery is 
only the ape or caricatura of felf-love, 
and reſembles it no more than is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to heighten the ridicule. 
Like other flattery, it is the moſt 
fuſely beſlowed and greedily ſwallowed, 
where it is the leaſt deſerved. I will 
conclude this ſubject with the ſubſtance 
of a fable of the ingenious Monſieur De 
La Motte, which ſrems not unappli- 
cable to it, | 

Jupiter made 2 lottery in heaven, in 
which mortals, as well as gods, were 
allowed to have tickets. The prize was 
Wiſdom; and Minerva got it. The 
mortals murmured, and accuſed the 
gods of foul play. Jupiter, to wipe off 
this aſperſion, declared another lottery, 
for mortals ſingly and excluſively 4% 
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gods. The prize was Folly. They 
got it, and ſhared it among themſelves. 
All were fatisfied. The loſs of Wif- 


dom was neither regretted nor remem. 
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bered ; Folly ſupplied it's place; and 
thoſe who had the largeſt ſhare of it, 
thought themſelves the wiſeſt. 


Ne CXXI. THURSDAY, APRIL 24, 1755. 


POST MEDIAM NOCTE Mw———=CUM SOMNIA VERA. 


MR. FITZ-ADAM, 
MONG the many vifions related 
by your predeceſſors and cotem- 
poraries, the writers of periodical eſſays, 
remember few but what have been in 
the Oriental ſtile and character. For my 
own part, I am neither Derviſe nor 
Brachman, but a poet and true Chriſtian, 
though given now and then to be a little 
beatheniſh in my expreſſions: and as I 
apprehend that no one fer of people will 
claim the ſole property and privilege of 
dreaming to themſelves, ſince I am apt 
to nod as well as my betters, I beg that 
the tollowing dream may find a place in 
your paper. 8 | 
I imagined myſelf to be walking on 


a road: it was wide and well heaten. 


An elderly gentleman, with whom I 


joined company, informed me it was 
the road to Parnaſſus, and very oblig- 
ingly offered me his ſervices. The firſt 
groupe of figures which attrafted my at- 
tention were pale and thin with ſtudy. 
They were ſhaking ivory letters in a 
hat, and then throwing them on the 
ground. TI ſuppoſed that they were 
performing ſome myſtery of the Cabala; 
but, on my nearer approach, learnt ghat 
they were the editors and commentators 
of the ancient poets; and that this was 
only à ſcheme of aſſiſting conjecture. 

Being now ſtartled with a great noiſe, 
I turned (ſuddenly about, and perceived 
juſt behind me a ſet of Lyric 
with one or two Dithyrambics. Their 
converſation was to little connected, and 
their motions ſo irregular, that I con- 
cluded them to be drunk; and appre- 
henſive of miſchief in ſo furious a com- 
pany, quickened my pace. 

The read now winded through the 
moſt beautiful fields, whoſe very bu hes 
were all in bloom, and intermingled 
with ſhrubs, that aff:rded the moſt 
agreeable ſcents. The wild notes of the 
birds, joining with the tinkling of nu- 


merous rills that guſhed from natural 


'ets, 


to the breath of the zephyrs. 


Hon. 


or artificial rocks, or with a deeper echo 
of ſome larger flood that fell at a di- 
ſtance, made a concert that charmed me. 
A were here entertaining them- 
ſelves with the gaiety of the ſituation: 
they had ſteppe out of the road to ga- 
ther flowers; and wer. ſo delighted with 
wandering about the mea ſows, that they _ 
ſeemed entirely to have forgot their jour= 
ney. They appeared to have bern edu. 
cated in Italy; their hair wis curled and 
powrered, their linen !acel, ani their 
habits fo covered with fringe and em- 
broulery, that it was aimu# impoſſibhie 
to diſcover any cloth. I wis ſo much 
in raptures with their company. and 
with the beauties of this romantic ſcene, 
that I would have ſtopped there myſelf, 
and proceeded no farther; but my guide 
hinted to me that the place vas enchant- 
ed, and prefſed me to go forwards. 

I could not help laughing to fee next 
a great crowd of Bombaſtics: a ſet of 
fat, purſy fellows, fo «fthmaric, that 
they could hardly move, and yet w-re 
eternally training and attempting to run 
races; as were feveral dwarfs in enor- 
mous io ck- boots, to overtak two horſe- 
men, (W) role very iwift at a diſtance, 
and were laid to b Mitton and Shake- 
ſpeare) but tumble at every four or 
five tteps, to the great divernon of the 
ſpectators. 

A troop of modern Latin poets had 
halted; and, having loſt their way, were 
enquiring it of a man who carri-4 a 
phraſe book, and a Gradus ad Par- 
naſſum, in his hand; and emed al- 
ways to he in a terrible uncertainty when 
the authority of their guide either failed 
or deceived them, 

They were followed by ſome very 
genteel ſh-pherds, who wore red ſtock- 
ings and large ſhoulder-knots, fluttering 
Crooks, 
glittering with tinſel, were in their hands, 
and embroidered pouches daigled at 
their ſides. They talked much about 

; "Is their 
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their flocks and Amaryllis; but I faw 
neither the one nor the other; and was 
furprized, as lame of them pretended to 
muſic, to hear an air of the Italian opera 
piived up on the bag-pipe, The Feniie- 
neis of their atyetts ſerved to render 
more formidable, by the contraſt, the 
countenances of a company that now 
overtugk me. It was a legioa of eri- 
ticks. They were very liberal of their 
cenſures 

el cially if he made a tolerable figure. 
Diction, Harmony, and Taſte, were the 
general terms, which they threw out with 
great vehemence. They trowned on me 
as I pated: my looks citcovermg my 
fear, the alarm was given; and, at the 
very firſt {un of tre catcalls, terri- 
ed to the laſt degice, I pulled my guide 
by the coat, and took to my heels. 

We at lait arrived at the foot of the 
moumtain. here was an inconceivable 
crowd, who, not being admitted at the 
entrance, were endeavourimg to crawl 
up the files: but as the precipice was 
very ſteep, they continually tumbled 
- Back again. There was but one way 
ot acceis, which was fo extremely nar- 


joe, that it was almoſt impoſſible foi 


upon every one that paſſed, 


3. 


to perſors to go abreait, without one 


juni agu inſt the other. The gates were 
onened and ſhut by three amiable vir- 
gins, Genius, Good Senſe, and Good 
Education. They examined all that 
paſſed. Some few, however, puſhed 
forward by a vaſt crowd of friends, 
forced their way in; but had generally 
tue mortification of being brought back 
again, und turned out by the centinels. 
By the intereſt of my guide we were 
permitted to viſit what part of Parnaſſus 
we picaied,; and having, mounted the 
bill, we entered a large garden, and 
were Con loft in the paths of a very in- 
tricate grove. It was in ſome places fo 
exrecuingly dark, that we had great 
difficulty to find our way out. This 
Labyrinch of Allegory, as it was call - 
eil, was held by the ancients in a kind 
of fip-riitious reverence. The gloom 
of it was often fo great, that we were 
realy to tumble at every ſtep; but 


wherever the ſhade was ſoftened by a 


toulight ſufficient for us juſt to diſcover 
our way, there was ſomething very de- 
Uehtful, as well as venerable, in the 
Kent. 

In other parts of the garden we ſaw 
beiis of the moſt beautiful flowers, and 
a great number of Bay- trees; but not a 


fingle Fruit-trer. Among the ſhrubs, 
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in many rivulets of different breadth 
and depth, ran the Helicoman ſtream. 
The leſſer rills, on account of the vaſt 
multitude of pcople continually dabbling 
in them, were very muddy; but the 
fountain head, though extremely dee), 
wus as clear as cryſtal. The water had 
fometimes th's peculiar quality, that 
whoever looked into it, faw his own face 
reflected with great beauty, though never 
fo deformed; inſomuch, that ſeveral 
were known to pine away there in a 
violent affection bh their own perſons, 
At the end of the garden were fevers! 
courts of judicatiire, where cauſes were 
then hearing. The lefler court, which 
was that of eriticiim, was prodigiculiy 
cronded: for (as we obſerved after- 
wards) all thote who had loſt their cautcs 
as ports defendant in the prineipal court, 
turned in hither, and became plaint ig; 
in their turn, on pretence of little tref- 
paſſes. In the principal court many ac- 
tions were brought on the ftatute of 
maiming, chiefly by the ancients, and 
ſome celebrated m derns, againſt their 
editors and amen ders, and for torts and 
wrongs againft their interpreters and 
commentators. Not a few indiQtnents 
were brought for petty larceny, and 


thole chiefly by the Roman pocts againit 


the modern Latin ones. 

Net fur from theſe was the ſtable, or 
ecurie of his poetic majeſty. I was 
greatly ſurprized to fee more than one 
Pegaſus. The grooms were juſt then 
going to water them, which gave me an 
opportunity of taking more particular 


notice. 


The firſt was the Epic Pegaſus, It 
was a very fine large horſe, had been 
taught the ανεe, and moved with great 
ſtatelineſs. The Pindaric was the only 
one who had wings: his motions were 
irregular, ſudden, and unequal. The 
Elegiac was a gelding, exceedingly deli- 
cate in it's ſhape, and much gentler 
than any of the reſt, particularly than 
another ſteed, which toamed, and pul- 
led with ſuch violence, that it was with 
great difficulty the rider held him in. As 
I attempted to ſtroak him, he clapped 


his ears back, and ftruck out his heels 


with great vehemence, that made me 


_ cautious of putting myſelf in the way 


of the Satiric Pegaſus for the future. 
The Epigrammatic was a little pert po- 
ny, which every fix or ſeven paces kicked 
up, and very much reſembied the form- 
er, ſize only excepted, Beſides theſe, 
there were ſeveral others, which did not 


properly 


THE 
properly belong to Apollo's ſtudd, and 


which were employed in many uſeful 
hut laborious — as fublervient to 
the reſt. | 

It was impoſſible to pals by the ſtables 
without making fome enquiry after the 
original Pegatus, fo much celebrated, 
and the fire from whom all the latt- 
mentioned drew their pedigree. A four- 
looking fellow of a critic, whole pro- 
vince it was to curry him, informed me 
with great expreſſions of forrow—* I nat 
* the old horſe was really quite worn 
© out; having been rode through all 
© forts of roads, on all forts of errands : 
for that there was ſcarce a pedant liv- 
© ing or dead, or even a boy who had 
* been five years at {chool, but had ben 
upon him, either with cave or with- 
out: that he had long ago lot his 
ſhoes, broke his knees, and iltppe:! his 
ſhoulder; and that therefore Apollo, 
in pity to the poor beaſt, and to prevent 
fuch barbarity tor the future, had or- 
dered an edict to be fixed on the door 
of the ſtable, that no perſon or perſons 
within his realms ſhould for the tuture 
ride or drive him, without firſt pro- 
© ducing his proper licence and qualifi- 
© cation,” | 

At length we arrived at the higheſt 
part of the mountain, where the temple 
was ſituated. It was a large building 
of marble, of one colour, and built all 
in the fame order. The ſtatues and 
bas-reliefs which adorned it, repreſented 
ſome well-known part of poetie hiſtory. 
The whole appeared at once folid and 
elegant, without that profulicn of deco- 
rations, which fixes the eye to parts. 
The inſide of the hall was painted with 
ſeveral ſubjects taken out of the Iliad, 
the Eneid, and Paradiſe Loft, Thoſe 
of the Iliad had the paſſions and man- 
ners ſtrongly characterized, with great 
kmplicity of colouring, by the hand of 
Raphael. The beautiful tints and ſoft- 
neſs of the Venetian ſchool correſponded 
with the genius of Virgil. The Para- 
diſe Loft, as partaking of the fine colour - 
| ing of the one, and of the force of the 
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other, with ſomething more exprefitve 
in the language and images, greatly re- 
fembled rhe {ylc of Rubens; wit e 
of it's more horrid ſcenes of embattled 
or tortured demons, recalled to my mind 
the wild imagination und fierce Iiurit of 
a Michaci Angelo. 

At the upper; 4 of the hall Apollo 
was ſcated on a moſt magmicœnt throne 
of folio's richly gilt, and was furro mme 
by a great number of poets, both aucient 
and modern. Before him flamed an 
altar, which a priefieſs of a very flechy 
countenance continually ſunpited with 
the fuel of ſuch productions, as are the 
daily facrifice which Dulneſs is con- 
ſtantly offering to the pretiviint of lite- 
ratur. 5 

eing now at leifure to conſider the 
place more atientiveiy, I faw, inſeriheck 
on ſever] pillars, names of great r he 
in both t2e paſt and preſent age. Some 
indeed of thi latter, though but lt ly 
engraven, were nearly worn out; while 
others cf an cider date, mcrcalet in 
clearnels the lan er they Food; and by 
being more atteatively vie ved, ange 
mented their force, as the former be- 
came fauinter. A paricwar part of the 
temple was affine for the interiptions 
of thoſe perſons, who, adding to their 
exalted rank in life a merit whici might 
have diſtinguiſhed them without the ad- 
vantages of birth, claim a double right 
to have their names preſerved to futu- 
rity among the monuments os ſo auguſt 
an edifice. 

At the view of ſo many obiects, ca- 
pable of inſpiring che mot inttalible 
with emulation, I found myſelf touched 
with an ambition which little became 
me, and could not help enquiring what 
method I ſhould purſue to attain fact 
an honour. But while I was decply 
meditating upon the proj Ct, a! vail 
enough to hope ſharing to mvieil tome 
little obſcure corner in the tein e, 2 
ſudden noiſe awaked me, ant I ound 
every thing to have been merely ihe ef- 
fect of my imagination. 
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TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 
BLACK-BOY ALLEY, APRIL 28. 
vIR, 

Am one of that numerous tribe of 

men, who (as you lately obſerved) 
live the Lord knows how. I have not 
the honour to be known to you, even 
in perſon, for I ſeldom go abroad: but 
you ſeem, by your writings, to be of a 
compaſſionate turn; and therefore I take 
the liberty to put myielf under your pro- 
ion. | 
I am the fon of an honeſt tradeſman 
in Cheapſide; and was born in a houſe 
that has deſcended in the family, from 
father to ton, through fc veral genera - 
tions. I had my education at a gram- 
mar-{chool in London, not far from the 
{treet where my father lived, and where 
he uſed fre-uently to call as he paſſed 
by, to remind my matter, that he hoped 
I ſhould ſoon go into Greek. I veril 
believe the good man perſuaded himſelf, 
that whenever this happened, it would 
give him a figure in the eyes of the even- 
ing club. 

When I was about ſixteen years old, 
my father obſerved to me one day, as I 
was fitting with him in the little back 
ſhop, that it was now high time for me 
to determine what ſcheme of life to pur- 
ſue; and though I knew that my grand- 
father, a little before his death, had ex- 
preſled his deſire of having me ſettled in 
the old trade, where he faid I ſhould be 
iure of geo eavill, yet I anſwered my 
rather, without heſitation, that ſince he 
gave me leave to chuſe for myſelf, I was 
anclined to ſtudy phyſic. My father, 
who was in raptures at hearing me make 
choice of a learned profeſſion, went that 
very day, and talked over the matter 
with an old friend of his at Greſham- 
College; and the reſult of their confe- 
rence was, that I ſhould be ſent to ſtudy 
under the celebrated Dector Herman 
Boerhaave. I was equipped very de- 
cently upon the occaſian, and in a very 
few davs arrived ſafely at Leyden, where 
I ſpent my time in reading the beſt books 
on the ſubject, and in a conſtant attend- 
ance on my maiter's lectures, who ex- 

reſſed himſelf ſo pleaſed wich my inde- 
Fatigable application, as to tell me at 


parting, that I ſhouid be an honour to 


the profeſſion. But I am ſorry to tell 
you, Mr. Fitz-Adam, that notwith- 
landing this great man's remarkable 
ſagacity, he knew nothing of deſtiny : 
for ſince my return to England, I have 
lived feven years in London, undi- 


ſtinguiſhed in a narrow court, without 


any opportunity of doing either or 
hurt he my calling. p 3 
mortifies me is, to ſee two or three of my 
fellow-ſtudents, who were eſteemed very 
dull fellows at the doctor's, lolling at 
their eaſe in warm chariots upon ſprings, 
while I am doomed to walk humbly 
through the dirt, in a threadbare coat 
and darned ſtockings, a decayed tye- 
wig, 2 braſs-hilted ſword by my 
ide, and a hat, entirely void of ſhape 
and colour, under my arm; which 1 
aſſure you I do not carry there for orna- 
ment, nor for fear of damaging my wig, 
but to point out to thoſe who pats by 
2 1 1 a — You may won- 
r perhaps at hearing nothing of m 
father; but, alas! the * man had the 
2 — vent ſoon after my 
return, d no friend to app! 
for aſſiſtance. | . 
One day, as I walked through a nar- 
— quand — Martin's Lane, I 
w a crowd of thered together 
and, in the cath of ons 6 lee for 
woman upon the ground, in a fit. L 
ſoon brought her to herſelf; and as 1 
was conducting her home, ſhe kindi 
alked me to "dine with her. I found, 


upon entering her door, that ſhe kept a 


chop-houſe; and, as I was going away 
atter a hearty meal, the gave me a gene- 
ral invitation, in return for the good of- 
fice I had done her, to ſtep in and taſte 
her mutton whenever I came that way. 
I was by no means backward to accept 
the offer, and took frequent 
ties of viſiting my patient. But, alas 
thoſe days of wy were ſoon over; for 
it happened unfortunately, not long 
after, that her favourite daughter died 
under my care, at a time when I aſſured 
the mother that ſhe was qu:te out of dan- 
ger. The manner in which fe accoitcd 
me upon this occaſion, made it c!car that 
I muſt once more return to a courte cf 
faſting. | 
As I was muſing one morning, in 2 
mot: diſconſolate mood, with my leg in 
my 


uni- 


my landlady's lap, while ſhe darned one 
of my ſtockings, it came into my head 
to colle& from various books, together 
with my own experience and obſerva- 
tions, plain and wholeſome rules on the 
ſubject of Diet; and then publiſh them 
in a neat pocket volume; tor I was al- 

ways well jnclinnd to do to the 
world, however ungratefully it uſed 
Me. I doubt, Mr. Fitz-Adam, you 
will hardly forbear ſmiling, to hear a 
man, who was almoſt ftarved, talk 
gravely of compiling obſervations on 
Diet. The moment I had finiſhed my 
volume, I ran with it to an eminent 
bookſeller, near the Manſion Houſe: he 
Vas juſt ſet down to dinner; but upon 
hearing that there was a gentleman in 
the ſhop, with a large bundle of papers 
in his coat - pocket, he courteouſly in- 
vited me into the parlour, and deſired me 
to do as He did. As ſoon as the cloth 
was taken away, I produced my manu- 
ipt, and the bookſeller put on his 
$3 but to my no ſmall mortifica- 
tion, after glancing his eye over the ti- 
tle-page, he looked ſtedfaſtly upon me 
for near 2 minute, in a kind of amaze- 
ment which I could not account for, and 
then broke out in the followiug manner 
My dear Sir! you are come to the 
very worlt place in the world for the 
© fale of ſuch a ormance as this. 
ight as ſoon expect the 
aldermen's permiſſion to de- 
© dicate to them the life of Lewis Cor- 
© naro, as to think of preaching upon 
© the ſubject of {ar and fallow abjli- 
© zence between the Royal Exchange 
© and Temple Bar.“ He added, indeed, 
in a milder tone, that he was acquainted 
with an honett man of the trade, who 
lived near Soho, and who would proba- 
bly venture to print for me upon reaſon · 
able terms; and that, if I pleaſed, he 
would recommend me to him by a letter; 
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which (through the violent agitation of 
my ſpirits) 1 refuled. | 

I walked back to my lodging with a 
very heavy heart; and with the moſt 
gloomy proſpect betore my eyes, put my 
favourite work into a hat-box, which 
ſtands upon the heal of my bed, and 
there it has remained ever ſince. 

Now the favour I have to beg of you, 
worthy Sir, 1s, to recommend to the 
world, in one of your papers, ſuch pro- 
poſals as Iwill bring to you next Sun- 
day morning, or any dark evening this 
week, for publiſhing by ſubſcription tne 
reſult of my laborious enquiries, that I 
may be able to procure a decent main- 
tenance. If I ilould fail in this at- 
tempt, my affairs are at fo low an ebb, 
that I mint ſubmit, for the tafety of my 
pe ion, to the confinement of the Fleet, 
or pals the reit of my days, perhaps, un- 
der the {ame roof with the unfortunate 
Tnevdore, whoſe kingdom (I doubt) wu 
not of this world. 

In the mean time, you will oblige me 
by publiſhing Us account, that others 
may take warning by my ſad example. 
That the idle vanity of fathers, when 
they read this ſtory, may be reſtrained 
within proper bounds; and young men 
not venture to engage in à learned p o- 
feilion, without the aſſiſtance of a pri- 
vate fortune, or the inicrelit of grcat 
friends. Believe me, Mr. F:tz-A:tum, 
it is much more to the pur pole of a phy- 
fician to have the countenance of a nun 
or woman of quality, than the tagaciry 
even of a Boerhaave; for let him nave 
what ſhare of learning he pleaſes, if he 
has nothing better to recommend him to 


— tavour, he muſt be content to 
u 


nger and thirit in a garret up four 
pair of ſtairs. I am, Sir, with all poili- 

ble relpect, 
_ T. M. 


Ne CxxUI. THURSDAY, MAY 8, 1755. 


——DAPIBUS, SUPRENT 


GRATA TESTUDO JOYLS ms 


F where be truth in the common 
maxim—* That He deferves beſt of 

* his country, who can make two blades 
* of graſs grow where only one grew be- 
_ © forez* how truly commendable muſt 
it be (ſince it is ſo great a merit to pro- 
vide for the beaſts of the field) to add to 


Hor. 


the ſu denance of man! and what praiſes 
are due to the inventor of a new diſh! 
By a new diſh, I do not mean the con- 
founding, haſhing, and diſguiſing, of 


an old one: I cannot give that name to 


the French method of tranſpoſing the 
bodies of animals; ferving up fleſh in 
Wins 
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ſkins of th, or the eſſenee of either in a 
jelly; nor yet to the Engſiſh way of ma- 
cerating ſubſtances, and reducing ail 
things to one uniform confiltency and 
tatte, which a good honiewife calls pot- 
ting: fer I ain of opinion, that Lows 
the Fourteenth wald not have given 
the reward he vromiled for the invention 
of a ſixth order of architefture, to the 
man uno ſhould have jumbled together 
the other five. 

My meaning is, ti at as through neg- 
lect or caprice, we have loſt ſome eat- 
ables, which our anceftors held in high 
eſteem, as the heron, the hittern, the 
crane, and, I] mv add, the ſwan; it 
mould teem requiſite, in the ordinary re- 
volution of things, to replace what has 
been laid afide, by the introduction of 
fome catable which was not known to 
our predleceſſors. But though invention 
may claim the firſt praiſe, great honour 
is due to the reſtarer of loſt arts; where 
fore, if the earth does not really furniſh 
a ſufficient variety of untaſted animals, 
could wiſh that gentlemen of leiſure 
and eaſy fortunes would apply them- 
telves to recover the ſecret of fattening 
and preparing for the table, ſuch crea- 
tures as trom difuſe we do not at pre- 


tent know how to treat; and I ſhould 


think it would be 2 noble emyloyment 
for the lovers of antiquity, to ſtudy to 
reſtore thoſe infallible reſources of Jux- 
urv, the falt-water ſtews of the Ro- 
mans, 


Of all the improvements in the mo- 


dern kitchen, there are none that can 
bear a compariion with the introduction 
of Turtle. We are indebted for this de- 
licacy, as well as for feveral others, to 
the generous ſpirit and benevolent zeal 
of the Weſt Indians. The profuſion 
of luxury, with which the Creolian in 
England covers his board, is intended 
only as a foil to the more exquiſite dain- 
ties of America. His pride is to triumph 
in your neglect of the former, while he 
labours to ſerve you from the valt ſhell, 
which ſmokes under his face, and oc- 
caſions him a toil almoſt as intolerable 
as that of his flaves in his plantations. 
But he would die in the ſervice, rather 
than ſee his gueſts, for want of a regular 
ſupply, eat a morſel of any food which 
had not croſſed the Atiantic Ocean. 
'Though it was never my fortune to 
be regaled with the true Creolian po- 
Titenels, and though I cannot compliment 
my country men on their endeavours to 
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imitate it, I ſhall here give my readers 
a molt faithful account of the only tur- 
tle · feaſt I ever had the honour to be pre- 
ſent at. 

Towards the latter end of laſt ſum- 
mer, I called upon a friend in the city, 
who, though no Weſt Indian, is a great 
importer of Turtie for his own eating. 
Upon my entrance at the great gates, 
my eyes were caught with the ſhells of 
that animal, which were diſpoſed in 
great order along the walls; and I ftopt 
ſo long in aſtoniſhment at their ſize and 
number, that I did not perceive my 
friend's approach, who had traverſed 
the court to receive me. However, I 
could find he was not diſpleaſed to fee 
my attention ſo deeply engaged upon 
the trophies of his luxury. — Come,” 
lays he, © if you love turtle, I'll ſhew 
you a fight;” and, bidding me follow 
him; he opened a door, and diſcovered 
tix turtles (wimming about in a vaſt ciſ- 
tern, round which there hung twelve 
large legs of mutton, which he told me 
were juſt two days proviſion for the tur- 
tles; for that each of them conſumed 2 
leg of mutton every day. He then car. 
ried me mto the houſe, and ſhewing me 
lome blankets of a peculiar fort 
© Theſe,” ſays he, are what the turtle 
© he in o'nights; they are cularly 
© adapted to this uſe: I have eſtabliſhed 
* a manufacture of them in the Weit 
© Indies. But ſince you are curious in 
© theſe matters, continued he, I will 
© ſhew you ſome more of my inventions. 
Immediately he unlocked a drawer, and 
produced as many fine ſaws, chiſſels, 
and inſtruments of different contrivances, 
as would have made a figure in the ap- 
paratus of an anatomift. One was de- 
ſtined to ſtart a rib; another to ſcrape the 
callipaſh; the third to disjoint the verte- 
brz of the back-bone; with many others, 
for purpoſes which I could not remem- 
ber. The next ſcene of wonder was the 
kitchen, in which was an oven, that had 
been rebuilt with a mouth of a moſt un- 
common capacity, on purpoſe for the re- 
ception of an enormous turtle, which 
was to be dreſt that very day, and which 
my friend infiſted I ſhould ſtay to par- 
take of. I would gladly have been ex- 
cuſed ; but he would not be denied, pro- 
poſing a particular pleaſure in entertain= 
ing a new beginner; and aſſuring me, 
that if T ſhould not happen to like it, I 
need not fear the finding ſomething to 
make out a dinner; for that his wife, 

| though. 
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though ſhe knew it would give him 
the greateſt plenſure in the world, could 
never be prevailed on to taſte a fingle 
morſel of rurtle. He then carried me to 
the fiſh, which was to be the feaſt of the 
day, and bid me obſerve, that though it 
had been cut in two full twenty hours, 
it was ſtill alive. This was indeed a 
melancholy truth: for I could plainly 
obſerve a tremulous motion almoſt con- 
tinually agitating it, with now and then 
more diftinzuiſhable throbbings. While 
I was examining theſe faint indications 
of ſenſibility, a jolly negro wench, ob- 
ſerving me, c1me up with a handtul of 
falt, which the ſprinkled all over the 
creature. This inftant]y produced ſuch 
vidlent convulſions, that I was no longer 
able to look upon a ſcene of fo much 
horror, and ran ſhuddering out of the 
kitchen. My friend endeavoured to fa- 
tisfy me, by ſaying, that the head and 
heart had been cut in pieces twenty hours 
before; and that the whole was that in- 
ſtant to be plunged in boiling water: but 
it required ſome reflection, and more, 
or perhaps leſs philoſophy than I am 
maſter of, to reconcile ſuch appearances 
to human feelings. I eni{cavoured to 
turn the diſcourſe, by aſking what news? 
He an ſwered “ There is a fleet arrived 
from the Welt Indies. He then ſhook 
his head, and looked ſerious; and after 
a ſuſpence, which gave room for melan- 
choly apprehenſions, lamented that they 
had been very unfortunate the lait 
voyage, and loſt the greateſt part of 
their cargo of turtles. He proceeded to 
inform me of the various methods which 
had been tried for bringing over this 
animal in a healthy ſtate; for that the 
common way had been found to waſte 
the fat, which was the moit eſtimable 
part: and he ſpoke with great concern 
of the miſcarriage of a veſſel, framed 

like a well- boat, which had daſhed them 
againſt each other, and killed them. He 
then entered upon an explanation of a 
proje& of his own, which being out of 
my way, and much above my compre- 
henſion, took up the greateſt part of the 
morning. Upon hearing the clock ſtrike, 
he rung his bell, and aſked if his turtle- 
cloaths were aired, While I was medi- 


tating on this new term, and, I confeſs, 


unable to divine what it could mean, 
the ſervant hrought in a coat and waiſt- 
coat, which my friend flipped on, and, 
folding them round his body like a night- 
gown, declared that, though they then 


to any thing elſe. 
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hung fo looſe about him, hy that time 
he rad ſpobe evith the turtle, he ſhould 
ſtrtoh them as tight as a drum. 

Upon the firſt rap at the door, there 
entered a whole ſhoal of gueſts; for the 
turtle-eater is a gregarious, I had almoſt 
ſaid, a fociable animal: and I thought 
it remarkable, chat in fo large a number, 
there ſhould not be one who was 4 whole 
minute later than the tune: nay, the very 
cook was punlual; and the lady of the 
houſe appenc.l, on this extraordinary 
day, the moment the dinner was ſerved 
upon the table. Upon her firſt entrance, 
ſhe ordered the ſhell to be moved from 
the upper end of the table, declaring, 
ſhe could not bear the finel} or fizlt of 
it fo new her. It was immediate! 
changed for a couple of boiled chickens, 
to the great regret of all who tat in her 


* neighbourhood, who followed it with 


their eyes, inwardly lamenting that they 
ſhould never taſte one of the good bits. 


In vain did they fend their plates, an 
. folicit their ſhare; the plunderers, wha 


were now in poſſeſſion of both tne ſhells, 
were ſenſible to no call but that of their 
own appetites, and, till they had ſatisfied 
them, there was not one that would ligen 
The eagernets, how- 
ever, and diſpatch of their rapacity, hav- 
ing ſoon ſhrunk the choice pieces, they 
vouchſafed to help their friends to the 
coarſer parts, as thereby they cleared 
their way for the ſcarch atter other de- 
licacies; boaſting aloud all the while, 
that they had not {ent one good bit to 
the other end of the table. 

When the meat was all made away 
with, and nothing remained but what 
adhered to the ſhell, our landlord, who 
during the whole time had taken care 
of nobody but himſelt, began to exer- 
ciſe his various inſtruments; and amidſt 
his efforts to procure himſelf more, 
broke out in praiſe of the ſuperior fla- 
vour of the {pinal marrow, which he was 
then helping himſelf to, and for the 
goodneſs of which the company had his 
word. | 

The gueſts having now drank up all 
the gravy, and ſcraped the ſhells quite 
clean, the cloth was taken away, and the 
wine brought upon the table. But this 
change produced nothing new in the 
converſation. No hunters were ever 
more loud in the poſthumous fame of 
the hero of their {port, than our epicures 
in memory of the turtle. To give ſome 
little variety to the diſcourſe, I aſked . 5 


— _—_ — — * 25 
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they had never tried any other creature 
which might poſſibly reſemble this ex- 
quifite food; and propoſed the experi- 
ment of an alligator, whoie ſcales ſeemed 
to be intended by Nature for the protec- 
tion of green fat. I was ſtopt ſhort 
m my reaſoning by a gentleman, who 
told me, that upon trial of thealligator, 
there hal been found ſo ſtrong a perfume 
in his fleſh, that the ſtomach nauſeated, 
and could not hear it; and that this was 
owing to a ball of mutk, which is always 


diſcovered in the head of rhat animal. I 


had, however, the ſatisfaction to per- 


ceive, that my queſtion did me no diſ- 


credit with the company; and before it 


broke up, I had no leſs than twelve in- 


vitations to turtle for the enſuing ſummer. 
Beſides the honour herein deſigned me, I 
conſider theſe invitations as having more 
real value than fo many ſhares in any of 
the bubbles of the famous South Sea 
year; and I make no doubt but that, by 
the time they become due, they will be 
marketable in Change Alley. For, as 
the gentlemen at White's have borrowed = 
from thence the method of transferring 
the ſurplus dinners which they win at 
play, it is probable they will, in their 
turn, furniſh a hint to the Alley, where 
it will ſoon be as common to transfer 
— turtle, as in any other kind of 


. 


Ne CXXIV. THURSDAY, MAY 15 1755. © 


T Y correſpondent of to-day will, 
I hope, forgive me, for ſo long 
delaying the publication of his letter. 
All I can fav to this gentleman, and to 


* thoſe whoſe letters have lain by me al- 


molt an equal length of time, is, that no 


partiality to any performance of my 


own has occaſioned ſuch delay. 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM., 

IR, | 
MY higheſt ambition is to appear in the 
cauſe of the fair (ex; nor would any 
thing flatter my vaniry fo much, as the 
honour of ſtanding, in this degenerate 
age, the ſingle champion of thote whom 
ail mankind are bound to defend. No 
time ſeeins more proper for this kind of 
gallantry than the preſent; now, when 
the graver fort of men are continually 
throwing out ſarcaſtic hints, at leaſt, if 
not open invectives, againſt their lovely 
countrywomen; and the younger and 
more ſprighily are, from I know not 
what caule, leſs forward than ever in 
their defence. Thougli my abilities are 
by no means equal to my inclinations 
for their ſervice, give me leave to offer 
to you, and your polite readers, a few 

thoughts on this intereſting ſubject. 
The malice of wits has, from time 
immemorial, attacked theſe injured 


beauties with the charge cf levity and 


inconſtancy; a charge, applicable indeed 
to the frailty of human nature in general, 
but by no means to be admitted to the 
particular prejudice of the moſt amiable 
part of the ſpecies. Hiſtory and ex pe- 


rience inform us, that every different 
country produces a ditferent race of pco- 
ple: the diſpoſition of the inhabitants, as 
well as the complexion, receive a colour 
from the clime in which they are horn. 
Yet the ſame ſentiments do not always 
ſpring from the ſame ſoil. Some ſtrong 
particularity of genius diſtinguiſnes every 
#ra of a nation. From hence ariſes 
what, in the language of the polite 
world, we call Faſhion; as variable with 
regard to principles as dreſs. It would 
be, in theſe days, as uncommon and ri- 
diculous, to profeſs the maxims of an 
old Engliſhman, as to ſtrut about in a 
ſhort cloak and trunk hoſe. The fame 
viciſſitude of character takes place 
among the ladies: their conduct, how- 
ever, has been ſtill conſiſtent and irre- 
proachable; for they have always acted 
up to the dictates of Faſhion. 

The matrons of ancient Rome, though 
as remarkable for public ſpirit as thoſe 
of Great Britain, were by no means fo 
fond of public diverſions. It appears 
from a hint which Horace has left us, 
that they were with difficulty prevailed 
on even to dance upon holidays. In 
this, we may obſerve, they widely dif- 
fered from thoſe Sabine dames from 
whom they derived their boaſted extrac- 
tion: for ſo ſtrongly did they think 
themſelves hound by the restrictions of 
Faſhion, that they refuſed to imitate 
their illuſtrious anceſtors in that very 
circumſtance to which their empire 
owed it's original, 

We need not look back fo far into 

| antiquity 
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tiqui n 
own times better ſupply us. - 
0 i an ney daltons the lovers of the 
„ was the reigning 


2 1. — 7 


of thoſe | 
their hearts, their labours, and their 
underſtandings. No man, I preſume, 
will caſt ſuch an imputation on the pre- 
ſent race of —_— I is 
more benign; their glory is of a more 
— 17 2 mercy is their charac- 
teriſtic. It would be a piece of impu- 
dence to aſſert, that they do not in every 
reſpe& excel their relentleſs great grand- 
mothers. Beauty, Mr. Fitz- Adam, is 
the - ion of our 2 
temporaries. To what, then, but 
amiable compaſſion of theſe gentle crea- 
tures, can be aſcribed a kind of mira- 
cle, a ſeeming change 
dr pen. Till 


and romance 
are the miſeries of love will 
be remembered. Authors of the high- 
eſt ion have not ſcruplec to aſſure 
t the lovers of their days did very 
rink; nay, 

fo far as 


to 

fake of the cruel n 
Whenee comes it, that in an age, 
to which ſuicide is not unknown, no 
inſtances are to be met with of this diſ- 
intereſted conduct? In the ſpace of 
many years, I do not remember above 
one, and that one occaſioned by the 
's tenderneſs, not of heart, but of 


Matter 
truth of my 
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many wile 


in the conftitu- 


philoſophers 
of antiquity, who have fo often 
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portunities of gazing on their charms, 
and are grown too gemerous to conceal 
from them even the little failings of their 
tempers. Nor is this all: while the per- 
ſuaſive eloquence of theſe gentiemen has 
found the way to ſoften the rigour of 
the fair ſex, they have animated the re- 
ſolution of others; for by them are we 
inſtructed in the winning art of modeſt 
aſſurance, and furniſhed with the dernier 
reſort of indifference. 

You will not be ſurprized, Sir, that 


IT ſpeak ſo warmly on this ſubject, when 


you are informed how great a ſhare of 
the public felicity falls to my lot. Had 
the faſhionable polity of this kingdom 
continued in the ſame ſituation in which 
it ſtood a hundred years ago, I had been, 
perhaps, the moſt unfortunate man in 
the world. No heart is more ſuſceptible 
of tender impreſſions than mine, nor is 
my reſolution ſtrong enough to hoid out 
againſt the ſlighteſt attacks of à pair of 
bright eyes. Love, weak as he is, has 
often made me his captive; but I can 
never be too laviſh of my applauſe to 
thoſe generous beauties who have been 
the authors of my pains: ſo far have 
they ever been from glorying in their 
power, or inſulting the miſeries they 
occaſioned, that they have conſtantly 
employed the moſt effectual methods to 
free me from their fetters. By their in- 
dulgence it is, that I have arrived at 
the fifty-third year of my life, without 
the incumbrance of a wife or legitimate 


children; that I can now look back with 


on the dangers I have eſcaped, 
and forward with — on the peace 
and quiet laid up for my old age. This, 
Sir, is my caſe: gratitude prompts me 
to publiſh the obligations I owe; and I 
beg leave to take this opportunity of 


paying my debt of honour, and at the 


ſame time of ſubſcribing myſelf, your 
conſtant reader, admirer, and very hum- 
ble ſervant. 


Ne CXXV. THURSDAY MAY, 22, 2755. 


to a race, lived in the preſent times, 
they would have ſeen the propriety of 


and ſo juſtly compared the life of man that ſunile great] augmented: for i 4 
Wy 1 7 | adore 
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obſerve the behaviour of the polite part 
of this nation, (that is, of all the na- 
tion) we ſhall ſee that their whole lives 
are one continued race; in which 

ono is endeayouring to diſtance all be- 
hind him, and to overtake, or paſs by, 
all who are before him: every one is 
flying from his inferiors in purſuit of 
his ſuperiors, who fly from him with 
equal alacrity. 

Were not the conſequences of this 
ridiculous pride of the mott deftruftive 
nature to the public, the ſcene would 
be really entertaining. Every tradeſ- 
man is a merchant, every merchant is a 
gentleman, and every gentleman one of 
the nobleſs. We are a nation of gen- 
try, populus generoſarum : we have no 
ſuch thing as common people among us; 
between vanity and gin, the ſpecies is 
utterly deftroyed. The ſons of our 
loweſt mechanics, acquiring with the 
learning at charity-tchools, the laudable 
ambition of becoming pentle-folks, de- 
ſpile their paternal occupations, and are 
all ſoliciting for the honourable employ- 
ments of tide-waiters and exciſemen. 
Their girls are all milliners, mantua- 
makers, or ladies women; or preſump- 
tuouſly exerciſe that genteel profeſſion, 
which uſed to be peculiarly reſerved for 
the well-educated daughters of deceaſed 
clergymen. Attorneys clerks and city 

ntices dreſs like cornets of dragoons, 
Leep their miſtreſſes and their hunters, 
criticiſe at the play, and toaſt at the ta- 
vern. The merchant leaves his count- 
ing-houſe for St. James's; and the 
country gentleman his own affairs for 
thole of the public, by which neither of 
them receive much benefit. Every com- 
moner of diſtinction is impatient for a 
and treads hard upon the heels 

of quality in dreſs, equipage, and ex- 
of every kind. The nobility, 

vrho can aim no higher, plunge them. elves 
into debt and dependence to t clerve 
their rank, and are even there quickly 
overtaken by their unmerciful purſuers. 

The ſame fooliſh vanity, that thus 
prompts us to imitate our ſuperiors, in- 
422 alſo to he, or to —— to be, 
their inſeparable companions; or, as the 
phraſe is, to keep the beſt company; by 
which is always to be underttood, ſuch 
company as are much above us in rank 
or fortune, and conſi.quentiy deſpiſe 
and avoid us, in the ſame manner as 
we ourſelves do our inferiors. By this 


ridiculous affectation are all the plca- 
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ſures of ſccial life, and all the advan. 
tages of friendly converſe, utterly de- 
ſtroyed. We chuſe not our companions 
for their wit or learning, their good- 
humour or good-ſenſe, but for their 
power of 222 this imaginary dig. 
nity; as if greatneſs was communica- 
ble, like the powers of the load-ſtone, 
by friction, or by contact, like electri- 
city. Every young gentleman is taught 
to believe it is more eligible, and more 
honourable, to deſtroy his time, his for- 
tune, his morals, and his underſtand- 
ing, at a gaming-houſe with the beft com- 
pany, than to improve them all in the 
converſation of the moſt ingenious and 
entertaining of his equals: and every 
ſelf- conceited girl, in faſhionable lite, 
chuſes rather to endure the affected 
filence and inlolent head- ach of my Lady 
Ducheſs for a whole evening, than to 


pals ir in mirth and jollity with the moſt 


amiabie of ker acquaintance. For ſince 
it is poſſible that ſome of my readers, 

who have not had the honour of bein 

admitted into the beff company, ſhou! 
imagine that amongtt ſuch there is ever 
the beſt converſation, the moſt lively wit, 
the moſt profound judgment, the moſt 
engaging affability and politeneſs; it 
may be proper to inform them, that this 
is by no means always the cale; but 
that frequently, in ſuch company, little 
is ſaid, and leis attended to; no diſpo- 
fition appears either to pleaſe others, or 
to be pleaſed themſelves; but that in the 
room of all the before-mentioned ag! ce- 
able qualifications, cards are introduced, 
endued with the convenient power of 

reducing all men's underſtandings, as 
well as their fortunes, to an equality. 
It is pleaſant to obſerve how this race, 
converted into a kind of perpetual war- 
fare, between the good and bad company 
in this country, has ſubſiſted for half a 
century laſt pait; in which the former 
have been perpetually purſued by the 
latter, and fairly beaten out of all their 
reſources for ſuperior diſtin&tion; out of 
innumerable fa ions in dreſs, and va- 
riety of diverſions; every one of which 
they have been obliged to abandon, as 
ſoon as occupied by their impertinent 
rivals. In vain have they armed them- 
ſelves with lace and embroidery, and 
entrenched themſelves in hoops and fur- 
belows: in vain have they had recourſe 
to full-hottomed perriwigs and toupecsʒ 
to kigh-heads, and low-heads, and no 
heads at all: trade has beſtowed riches 
; va 
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on the competitors, and riches have pro- with company: and as making a crowd 
cured them equal finery. Hair has 


curled as genteelly on one fi:le of Tem 
Bar, as on the other; and hoops 
ave grown to as prodigious a magn1- 
tude in the foggy ar of Cheapficle, as 
in the purer regions of Groſvenor Square 
and Hill Street. 

With as little ſucceſs have operns, 
oratorios, ridottos, and other expenſ:ve 
diverſions, been invented to exclude bad 
company: tradeſmen, by enhancing their 
prices, have found tickets tor their 
wives and daughters, and by this means 
have been enabled to inſult the good 
company, their cufomers, at their own 
expence; and, like true conquerors, 
have obliged the enemy to pay tor their 
defeat. But this ſtratagem has in ſome 
meaſure been obviated by the pruclence of 
the very beſt company, who, for this, 
and many other wite conſiderations, 
have uſually declined paying them at 
all. 
For many years was this combat he- 
tween the good and bad company of this 
metropolis performed, like the ancient 
tilts and tournaments, before his ma- 
jeſty and the royal family, every Friday 
night in the drawing-room at St. James's; 
which now ars, as it uſually fares 
with the ſeat of war, deſolate and unin- 
habited, and totally deſerted on both 


ſides; except that on Twelfth night the 


bad company never fail to aſſemble to 
commemorate annually the victories they 
have there obtained. 

The good company being thus every 
where put to flight, they thought prop-r 
at laſt to retire to their own citadels; 
that is, to form numerous and brilliant 
aſſemblies at their own hotels, in which 
they imagined that they could neither 
be imitated nor intruded on. But here 
again they were grievouſly miſtaken; 
for no ſooner was the ſignal given, but 
every little lodging-houſe in 'own. of 
two rooms and a cloſet on a floor, or 
rather of two cloſets and 2 cu board, 
teemed with card-tables, and overflowed 


was the great point here principall 
aimed at, the fnaller the houſcs, — 
the mere indifferent the company, this 
point was the more eaſily effected. Nor 
could intruſion be hetter guarded againſt 
than imitation; for hy ſune means or 
other, either by the force of beauty or 
of dreſs, of wen or impudence, of 
folly enough to loſe great ſums a: play, 
or of knavery enough tc win them, or 
of ſome lch eminent or extr od ry 
qualihcarions, their pleherun cnemies 
{gon broke through the ſtrov.gelt of their 
barriers, and mingled in the thickeſt of 
their ranks, to the uite: deſtruction of 
all ſuper 101 ty and diſti- Hon, 

Bu: though 1 ma he wwred that the 
affairs of tlie good company re now in a 
very bad ſituation, ye! i w uld not have 
them defpair, nor perpetually carry 
about the marks f their deteai in their 
countenances, ſo viſible in a mixture of 
fierte and dejettion. They have till 
one aſylum left to fly to. which, with all 
their advantages of birth and eucation, 
it is ſurpriſing they ſhould net long tince 
have diſcovered; but ſince they have not, 
I ſhall beg leave to point it out; and it 
is this: that they once more retire to the 
long-delerted forts of true Britiſh gran- 
deur, their princely feats and magnificent 
caſtles in their ſeveral countries; and 
there, arming themelves with religion 
and vir: ue, hoſpitality and charity, civi- 
lity and triendik p, bid deftaue to their 
unpertinent purſuers. Ani nl I 
will not undertake that tile ot 
even here, he tollowed in time, 1 
tated by their interiors, yet {o av rt be 
all ranks of pecple at preſent tis tort 
of retirement, 40 toruly dined t. em the 
exerc ſ ie kp s of Aris, an! o 
unweil ing to rerurn to u, tht I will 
venture to bie ile, it will be very long 
before they ca be ,v-riaken Hr att c d; 
but that here, and here only, they may 
enjoy their favour'te nugular'ty unmo- 
leited, for hali a century to come. 
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Am favoured by a correſpondent 
with the following little initructive 
piece, which he calls 
THE ART OF HAPPINESS. 


A good temper is one of the principal 


ingredients of kappineſs. This, it may 
be faid, is the work of nature, a d mutt 
be born with ue: and fo in a £904 mea- 
fure it 153 yet þ rnetumes u may hy ace 
quized by art, and aiways improved by 

2 N 2 culture. 
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culture. Almoſt every object that at- 
tracts our notice has it's bright and it's 
dark fide: he that habituates himſelf to 
look at the diſpleaſing fide, will four his 
diſpoſition, and confequently imparr his 
haypineſs; while he who conſtantly be- 
holds it on the bright ſide, inſenſibly 
meliorates his temper, and in conſe- 
quence of it improves his own happineis, 
and the happineſs of all about him. 
Arachne and Meliſſa are two friends: 
they are both of them women m years, 
and alike in birth, fortune, education, 
and accompliſhments. T iey are original- 
ly alike in temper too; wut by different 
nianagement ere grown the reverie of 
each other. Arachne has accuſtomed 
herſelf to look only on the dark fide of 
every object. If a new poem or a play 
makes it's -ppearance, with a thouſand 
brilliancies, and but one or two blemiſhes, 
ſhe ſlightiy ikims (ver the paſſages that 
ſhevld give her pieaſure, and dweils 
upon thoſe only that fill ber with dif- 
like. If you ſhew her 2 very excellent 
ut, ſhe looks at ſome part of the 
drapery which has bcer. neglected, or to 
2 hand or a finge: that has den left un- 
finiſhed, Her g.rdcv is a very beauti- 
ful one, and kept with £reat neatneſs and 
elegancy; but if ycu take a walk with 
her in it, ſhe talks to you of nothing but 
bligþh:s and ficrms, of ſnails and caier- 
piliurs, and how inpoitole it is to keep 
it from the litter of falling lenves and 
worm-calts. If you fit down in one of 
her temples to enjoy a delignttui pro- 
ſpeR, ſhe obſerves to you, that there is 
too much wood, or tco little water; that 
the day is too funny, or too gloomy; 
that it is ſultry, er windy; and fipiſhes 
with a long harangue upon the wretch- 
edneis of our climate. When you re- 
turn with her to the company, m hopes 
of a litile chearful converiation, ſne cafts 
= gloom ov: all, by giving you the hiſ- 
tory oi her own bad health, or lome me- 
lancholy accident that has befallen one 
of ber danghter's children. Thus the 
inſenſibly ſin ks her own ſpirits, and the 
ſpirits of all around her, aud at laſt dif- 
covers, ſhe knews not why, that her 
friends ate grave. EN, 
Meliſia is the reverſe of all this. 
con autly habituating herſelf to look 
only on the bright fide of objects, ſhe 
preiei ves a perpetual cheerfulneſs in her- 
ſelf, which by a kind ot happy conta- 
gion ſhe communicates to all about 
her. If any misfortune has befallen 


her, ſhe conſiders it might have been 
worſe, and is thankful to Providence 
for an eſcape. She rejoices in ſolitude, 
as it gives her an opportunity of know- 
ing herſelf; and in ſociety, becauſe ſhe 
can communicate the happineſs ſhe en- 
joys. She oppoles every man's virtues to 
his failings, and can find out ſomething to 
cheriſh and applaud in the very worſt of 
his acquaintance. She opens every book 
with a defire to be entertained or in- 
ſtructed, and therefore ſeidom miſſes 
what ſhe looks for. Walk with ker, 
tnough it he but on a heath or a common, 
aid the will diſcover numberleſs beau- 
ties, unobſerved before, in the hills, the 
dales, the hroom, the brakes, and the 
variegated flowers of weeds and poppies, 
She enjoys <v-ry change oi weather and 
of ſcaſon, as bringir; with it ſomething 
of hralth or convenience. In conver. 
ſation it is a rule with her never to ſtart 
2 ſubject that leads to any thing gloomy 
or difagreeable; you therefore never hear 
her repeating her oon grievances, or 
thoſe of her neighbours, or (what is 
wortt of al:) their fauits or imperfec- 
tions. If any thing of che latter kind 
be mentioned in her hearing, ſhe has 
the addreſs to turn it into entertainment, 
by changing the moſt odious railing in- 
to a plcafant raillery. Thus Maha, 
like the bee, gathers honey from every 
weed; while Arachne, like the ſpider, 
fucks poiſon from the faireſt flowers. 
The conſequence is, that of two tem- 
pers, once very nearly allied, the one is 
for ever ſour and diffatisfied, the other 
always gay and cheerful; the one ſpreads 
an ':nrverfal gloom, the other a conti- 


nal ſunſhine. 


There is nothing more worthy of our 
attention than this art of happineſs. In 
converſation, as well as life, happineſs 
very often depends upon the ſlighteſt in- 
cidents. The taking notice of the bad - 
neſs of the weather, a north-eaſt wind, 
the approach of winter, or any triflin 
circumſtance of the dilagreeable kind, 
ſhall inſenſibly rob a whole company of 
it's good- humour, and fling every mem- 
ber of it into the vapours. If therefore 
we would be happy in ourſelves, and are 
defirous of ccmmunicating that happi- 
neſs to all about us, theſe minutiæ of 
converiation ought carefully to be at- 
tended to. The brightneſs of the ſky, 
the lengthening of the days, the increaſ- 
ing verdure of the ſpring, the arrival of 
any little piece of news, or what- 

ever 
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ever carries with it the moſt diftant 
glimpſe of joy, ſhall frequently be the 
parent of a ſocial and happy converſa- 
tion. Good manners exact from us this 
regard to our company. The clown may 
repine at the ſunſhine that ripens his 
harveit, becauſe his turnips are burut up 
by it; but the man of refinement will 
extract pleaſure from the thunder-ftorm 
to whic 
on the plenry and refreſhment which 
may be expected from ſich à ſhower. 
us docs good manners, as well as 
ſen ſe, dic! us to look at every ob- 
jet on the bright fade; aud by thus act- 
ing, we cheriſh and prove both the 
one and the other. Bu this practice it is 
that Meliſſa is become the wiſett and 
beſt- red woman liwag; ani by this 
practice may every inan and woman ar- 
rive at that eniy benevuler.ce of remper, 
which the wor d calls good-nature, and 
the Scripture charity, whoſe natural and 
never-failing fruit is Happineſs. 
. T cannot hetter conclude this paper 
than with the following Ode, which I 
received from another correſpondent, 
and which ſeems to be written in the 
ons ſpirit of chearfulneſs with the above 
6 


ODE To MOR NING. 


THE fprightly meilenger of day, 
To heav'n aſcending, tunes the lay 
That wakes the bluſhing morn: 
Cheer d with th' inſpiring notes, I riſe, 
And hail the Pow's whoſe glad ſupplies 
Th' enliven'd plains adorn, 
Far hence retire, O NicnT! thy praiſe, 
Majeſtic queen! in nobler lays 
Already has been ſung: 
When thine own ſpheres expire, thy name, 
Secure from Time, ſhall riſe in fame, 
Immortaliz d by Voux G. | 
See, while 1 ſpeak, Aurora ſheds 
Her early honours o'er the meads, 
The ſpringing valleys ſmile: 


With chearful hafte, the village - ſwaĩin 
Renews the labours of the plain, 
And meets th' accuſtom d toil, 
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he is __— by remarking 


23; 


Day's monarch comes to blefs the year! 

Wing'd Zeyuyns wanton round his car, 
Along th' athereal road 

PrEN TY and HEAT TH a tend his beams, 

And Te v TH, divinely bright, proclaims 
The viſit of the God. 


Aw'd by the view, my ſoul reveres 

The great FIS TCA us, chat bade theſpheres 
In tunefu! order move: 

Thine is the ſavle-mantled night, 

Unſeen ArmignTry! and the light 
{he rac of thy love. 


Har«' the awaken'd grove repays 
With meiguy the genial rays, 
And echo ſpreaas the ſtrain; 
Tie fireams in grateful murmurs run, 
The bleating flocks ſalute the ſun, 
And wufic glads the plain. 


While Nature thus her charms diſplays, 
Let me enjoy the fragrant breeze, 
'T hat op'ning flowers ditfuſe ; 
Temr rRANCE and {iNNUCCENCE attend, 
Theſe are your haunts, your influence lend, 
Aſſociates of the Musx! 


R1owT. and Gui T, and waſtiag Caxr, 
And fell Rx VINO, and black Dzsyain, 
Avoid the morning $ light; 
Nor beams the ſun, nor blooms the roſe, 
Their reſtleſs paftions to ompaſe, 
Who Viz Tue's dictates ſlight. 


Along the mead, and in the wood, 
And on the margin of the flood, 
The Goddeſs walks confeſt; 
She gives the landſcape pow'r to charm, 
The ſun his genial heat, to warm 
The wiſe and generous breaſt. 


Happy the man! whoſe tranquil mind 
Sees Nature in her changes kind, 
And pleas'd the wk le ſurveys; 


For him the morn benign!y ſmiles, 


And evening ſhades reward the toils 
That meaſure out his days. 


The varying year may ſhift the ſcene, 

The ſounding tempeſt laſh the main, 
And Heav'n's own thunders roll; 

Calmly he views the burſting ſtorm, 

Terapeſts nor thunder can deform 
The morning of his foul. 
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QUIS NOVUS HIC NOSTRIS SUCCESSIT SEDIBUS HOPES? 


QUEM GESE ORE FERENS*—oon 


LTHOUGH I profeſs myſelf a 
A zealous advocate for modern fa- 
ſhion, and have countenanced ſome of 
it's boldeſt innovations, yet I cannot but 
recal my approbation, when I ſee it mak- 
ing ſome very irregular and unjuſti fiable 
fallies, in oppoſition to true policy and 
reaſons of ſtate. In teſtimony of the 

e& quietiſm I have hitherto obſerved 
in this reſpect, I defy any one to convict 
me of having uttered one ſyllable in 

aiſle of the good roaſt beef of Old 
England, ſince the conſpiracy ſet on foot 
by the Creolian epicures totally to ba- 
miſh it our iſland. On the other hand, it is 
well known Lhave been lately preſent at 
a turtle feaſt in perſon, and have at this 
very hour ſeveral engagements upon my 
| hands. I have acquieiced likewiſe with 
great and. ſudden revolutions in dreſs, 
as well as taſte: I have ſubmitted, 
in oppoſition to the clamours of a 
numerous party, to diſmantling the 
intrenchments of the hoop, on a tacit 
promiſe from my fair countrywomen 
Lin compliance to the application of the 
young men) that they would leave the 
ſmall of the leg at leaſt as viſible as be- 
fore. I have made no objection to their 
wearing the cardinal, though it be a ha- 
bit of popiſh etymology, and was, I am 
afraid, firit invented to hide the fluttiſh- 
neſs of French diſhabille. Nay, I have 
even connived at the importation of 
Fouge, upon ſerious conviction that a fine 
woman has an inconteſtable right to be 
miſtreſs of her own complexion; neither 
do I know that we have any pretence 
to ſubject her to the neceſſity of telling 
us on the morrow, the late hours ſhe 
was under engagement to keep the night 
before; a grievance which, through the 
| extreme delicacy of her natural com- 
m could no otherwiſe be reme- 


My abſolute compliance in ſo many 
important inſtances, will I hope ſecure 
me from any imputation of prejutice 
againſt the domimon of faſhion, which 
Iam at laſt under the neceſſity of oppoſ- 
ing, as it has introduced under it's 
ſanction one cf the moſt dangerous and 
impolitic cuttoms that was ever admitted 
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into a commonwealth, which is the un- 
natural and unconſtitutional practice of 
Inoculation. The evil tendency of this 
practice I have ſuch unanfwerable argu- 
ments to evince, as I doubt not will ba- 
niſh it our ifland, and ſend it back to the 
confines of Circaſſia, from whence one 


could hardly fuſpe& a lady of quality 


would have been fo wicked as to have 
imported it. | 

I muſt firſt premiſe, which is not 
greatly to it's credit, that it is of Turkiſh 
extraction; and (to {peak as a man) I 


profeſs I dread leit it ſhould be a means 


of introducing,hn theſe opera days, ſome 
— alarming — > ſe 
raglio. 

It ſeems likewiſe, by the bye, to ſtrike 
at the belief of abſolute predeflination; 
for (as a zealous Calviniſt gravely re- 
marked) is it not very preſumptuous 
for a young lady to attempt ſecuring 
not above twenty ſpots in her face, when 

haps it is a»ſolutely decreed the ſhall 
— two hundred, or none at all? 

— to my * argument. The 
world in general (for I pay no regard 
to what the author of 2 — boy wy 
ters aſſerts to the contrary} is certainly 
much over-peopled; and the proofs of it 
in this metropolis we cannot but viſibly 
remark in the conſtant labour of 
builders, maſons, &c. to fit up habita- 
tions for the encreaſing ſupernumera- 
ries. This inconvenience had in a great 
meaſure been prevented, by the proper 
number of people who were daily re- 
moved by the ſmall-pox in the natural 
way; ane at leaſt in ſever dying, to 
the great eaſe and convenience of the 
ſurvivors; whereas, ſince Inoculation 
has prevailed, all hopes of thinning our 
people that way are entirely at an end; 
not above ane in three hundred bei 
taken off, to the t incumbrance 
fociety. So that, unleſs we ſhould 
ſpeedily have a war upon the Continent, 
we ſhall be in danger of being eaten up 
with famine at home, through the mul - 
tiplicity of our people, whom we have 
_ this unnatural method of keeping 

ve. | 


to me by 2 worthy country gentle · 
man if Aus An won An whom I met 
this ing taking ſome freſh air in 
the Park. I accoſted him with the free 
impertinence of a friend at the firſt in- 
ter vivo What brought you to town, 
Sir? My wife, Sir, ſays he, in a 
very melancholy tone, my wife. It 
© had pleaſed her, the firſt four years of 


_ © our marriage, to live peaceably in the 


* country, and to employ herſelt in fet- 
© ting — her table, viſiting her neigh- 
© bours, or attending her nurſery; and 
© if ever 2 wiſh broke out after the di- 
© yerfions of the - ag ny HP 
« ſoothed down again » DJ ying 
© with accents of ben A dear, 
« we would certainly fee London this 
0e ſprings but my laſt letters tell me, the 
« ſmall- pox is very much there. But 
no ſooner had (he heard the fatal ſuc- 
© ceſs of Inoculation, than ſhe inſiſted 
© on the trial of it; ye yew and 
« having baffled my valu - 
> ment to heap her the — 
© hurried me to town, and is now moſt 
© induſtriouſly making up her four years 
© loſs of time at the Abbey, by entering 
© with the moſt courageous ſpirit into 

r 


1 | 


friend's ſtory, is, not that the nation is 
deprived hereby of a convenient bug- 
bear to confine ladies to the country ; an 
| abuſe I would by no means counte- 
nance; but to ſhew only to our ſagacĩ · 
ous politicians, who are ſearching for 
more 1mpo reaſons, that it is un- 
doubtedly owing to the increaſe of Ino- 
culation, together with the number 
of convenient turnpikes, that ſo many 
of our worthy country gentlemen have 
evacuated their hoſpitable ſeats, and roll 
away with ſafety and tranquillity to 
town, to the great diminution of coun- 
try neighbourhood, and the infufferable 
incumbranoe of all public places in this 


Another ill conſequence of this prac- 
tice I have r 2 than once, in 
walking round circle at Ranelagh. 
— naturally difpoſed to be a 
little inſalent; and a conſciouſneſs of ſu- 
perior charms, where the poſſeſſion is 
confirmed to the party, is very apt to 
break out into little triumphant airs and 
fallies of haughtineſs towards thoſe of 
avowed inferiority in that reipect. Hence 
{hat air of defiance, fo vilible in the 
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looks of our fineſt women, which in the 
laſt age was ſoftened and corrected with 
ſome ſmall traits of meekneſs wy timi- 
dity; while the i 
A 
honourable ſcars for which they ought 
to be revered, can ſcarcely meet with 
a beauty who will drop them a curtſey, 
or a beau who will lead them to their 
chariots. 

Neither do I think it for the advan- 
tage of a commonwealth to be over- 
ſtocked with beauties. They are un- 
doubtedly the moſt tuitable furniture 
for public places, very proper objets 
to embelliſh an aſſembly- room, and the 

ieſt points of view in the Park: but 

it is believed by ſome, that your plain 
women, whoſe underſtandings are not 
perverted by admiration, make the diſ- 
ereeteſt wives, and the beſt mothers: fo 
that, to ſecure a conſtant ſupply of fit 
and ugly women to act in theſe neceſ- 
ay | this —_— 3 | 
0 ought 

no 1 — a 
juſt computation, ten fine women per 
annum (which we can never want in 
England) will be ſufficient to entertain 
the bear monde? for a whole ſeaſon, and 


_ compleatly furniſh all the public places 
my every night, if properly diſpoſed. ' 
I h 


ſome thoughts of laying theſe 
arguments againſt Inoculation before 
the legillature, in hopes that they would 
ſtrengthen them with their authority, 
and give them the ſanction of a law 
againſt ſo pernicious an invention: but 
I was diſcouraged by a friend, who con- 
vinced me, that however juſt I might be 
in my opinion, that our people were 
grew¾ing too numerous, and in the cauſe 
to which I impured it, the pernicious 
fucceſs of Inoculation 2 it might be 
impolitic to attempt reducing them at 
this critical ſeaſon, when the legiſlature 
may have occaſien to diſpoſe of them 
ſome other way. He propoſed to me, 
as the moſt effectual means of ſuppreſs- 
ing this growing evil, that it ſhould he 
recommended to fome zealous and fa- 
ſhionable preacher to denounce his ana- 
themas againſt it, which would not fail 
to deter all ladies of quality from the 
practice of it. But I would rather pro- 
poſe, that a golden medal ſhould be 
given by the College of Phyſicians to the 
ableſt of the profeffion, who ſhould 
publiſh the compleateſt treatiſe to prove 


(35 might be proved) 
— That 


«ob That whatever diſtemper any per- 
* fon ſhall die of at ſeventy years of age, 
* mnſt infallibly be owing to his hav- 
© ing been Inoculated at ſever: and 
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© that every who has had the 
* finall-pox by Inoculatien, may have 
© it afterwards ten times in the natural 


© way. 


Ne CXXY I. THURSDAY, JUNE 12, 1755. 


ONTAIGNE tells us of a gen- 
tleman of his country, much trou- 
adviſed 


ogn: ſauſages, and 
another the dried tongurs he had eaten, 
was ſome mitigation of his pain. 

If all men, when they are either out 
health, or out of humour, would vent 
after the manner of this 


reſent. 
ied tongne ve no 
Feeling of our diſpleaſure ; fore we 


reſerve it for one another: and he that 
can wound his neighbour in his fame, 
or ſo the feeds of diſcord in his family, 
derives happineſs to himſelf. | 

I once knew a huſband and wife, who 
without having the leaf tincture of af- 
fefion for each other, or any ſingle ac- 
eomplithment of mind or perſon, made 
a ſhift to live comfortably enough, by 
contributing equally to the abuſe ot their 
acquaintance. The conſideration of one 
' another's uneaſineſs, or what was ſtill 
detter, that it was in their power to in- 
fi& it, kept pain, ſickneſs, and mis for- 
tune, from touching them too nearly. 
They collected ſeparately the ſcandal of 
dhe day, and made themſelves company 
for one another, by confulting how they 
might diſperſe it with addition and im. 

ovements. I have known the wif: to 

ve been cured of a fit of the cholic, by 
the huſband's telling her that a youn 
lady of her acquaintance —_ —_ 
with her father's footman; and I once 
faw the huſband fit with a face of delight 
to have a tooth drawn, upon my bring- 
ing him the news that a very particular 
friend of his was a bankrupt in the 
Gazette. Their loſſes at cards were 
what chiefly tormented them; not fo 
much from a principle of avarice, as 
from the conſideration that what They 
had loſt, others had won; and upon 
thete occaſions the family peace has been 


treat ſeparately into compan 


ſometimes diſturbed, But a freſh piece 


of ſcandal, or a new misfortune befall- 
ing any of the neighbourhood, has im- 
mediately ſet matters right, and made 
them the happieſt people in the world. 

I think it is an — of the wi 
and ingemous author of Tom Jones, (1 
forget his words) that the only unhappy 
fituation in marriage is a ſtate of nar. 
ference. © Where love one ano- 


© ther love nor hatred, and of conſe. 
© quence, no deſire either to pleaſe or 
6 — there can be no ſuch thing as 
© happineſs.” That this obſervation may 
be true in general, I very readily allow ; 
yet I have inſtanced a couple who, 
though as indifferent to each other as it 
was poſſible for man and wife to be, 
have yet contrived to be happy through 
the misfortunes of their friends. 

But it is nevertheleſs true of happĩ- 
neſs, that it is principally to be found 
at home; and therefore it is that in moſt 
—_— viſits, one fees the huſband 
and wife (inſtead of contenting them- 
ſelves with the miſeries of their neigh- 
bours) mutually ing one another: 
and after a ſuc n of diſputes, con- 
tradictions, mortifications, ſneers, pouts, 
abuſes, and ſometimes blows, re- 


the eaſieſt and pleaſanteſt | 
That this is to be mutually happy, I 


of obliging. But it has been 
— that as our — we Þ 
ſened by participation, fo alſo are our 
joys; and that unleſs the pleafure of tor- 


party, the ha of either can by no 
mens be Fee The wit thre 


ples will deny; 


I 
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enjoys, is the fitteſt object of his tyranny 
and averſion. Upon ſuch a wife he may 
exert himſeit nobly, and have all the 
icafure to himſelf; but I would adviſe 
E to enjoy it with ſome little caution, 
becauſe (though the weekly bills take no 
notice of it) there is really ſuch a diſeaſe 
as a broken heart; and the misfortune is, 
that there is no tormenting a dead wife. 
Happy is the huſband of ſuch a wo- 
man: for unleſs a man goes into com- 
© pany with the conſcious pleature of hav- 
ing left his wife miſerable at home, his 
temper may not be proot againſt every 
accident he may meet with abroad; but 
having firſt of all diſcharged his ſpleen 
and ill-humdur upon his own family, 
he goes into company prepared to be 
pleated and happy with every thing that 
occurs; or if croſſes and diſappointments 
ſhould unavoidably happen, he has a 
wife to repair to, on whom he can be- 
ſow with intercit every vexation he has 
received. Thus it was honeſtly and 
witely faid by the old ſerjeant of ſeventy, 
who, when his othcer atked him how he 
came to marry at fo great an age, an- 
ſwered—“ Who, and pleaſe your ho- 
© nour, they tenze 2 me out of 
© kumour abroad, and fo I go home and 
© beat my wife. And, indeed, happy is 
it for ſociety that men have commonly 
fuch repoſitories for their il|-humours ; 
tor I can truly aſſert, that the eaſieſt, the 
beſt-natured, and the moſt entertaining 
man I know out of his own houſe, is 
th: moſt tyrannical maſter, brother, huſ- 
band, and father, in the whole world; and 
who, if he had no family to make mi- 
{-rable at home, would be the conſtant 
diſturber of every party abroad. 
But Jam far from limiting this par- 
ticular privilege to a huſbund: the wife 
has it ſometimes in her power to enjoy 


equal happinefs. For inſtance, w*- a 
woman of fanily and {p'rrt rondet. nds 
to marry for a mant-nance a wealthy 
citizen, whoſe del1y1ic is in peace, quiet- 
neſs and domeſtic enlcorments; fuch a 
woman may continually fill his houſe 
with :6::ts and hurricanes; ſhe may teaze 
and fret him with her tuperiority of 
birth; the may torrent his heart with 
jealouſy, and waſte his ſubſtance in riot- 
ing and gaming. She will have one ad- 
vantage too over the male tyrant, inaſ- 
much as ſlie may carry her triumph be- 
yond the grave, by making the children 
of her huſband's footmen the inheritors 
of his fortune. | 
Thus, as an advocate for matrimony, 
J have entered into a particular diſqui- 
ſition of it's principal comforts 3 and 
that no motives may be wantiny to in- 
duce men to engage in it, I have endea- 
voured to ſhew that it is next to an im- 
iſihility for a couple to mucarry, ince 
atred as well as love, and inditference 
as well as either, (I mean, if people have 
ſenſe enough to make a right ule of their 
friends misfortunes) is tufficient for hap- 
pineſs. Indeed, it is hard to guets, when 
one reads in the public papers that a 
treaty of marriage is on foot between the 
Right Honourable Lord Somebody, and 
Lady Betty Such-a-one, whether his 
lordſhip's and the lady's paſſion be love 
or hatred: and, to ſay truth, it is of very 
little conſequence to which of theſe pa!- 
ſions their deſire oi coming together is 
firſt owing; it being at lealt fix to four, 
that in the compals of a month, they 
hate one another heartily. But It not 
this deter any of my readers from en- 
tering into the ſtate of matrimony; ance 
the pleaſure of obliging the object of our 
defires, is at leaſt equailerl hy the pleaſure 
of tormenting the object of our awver/or, 


Ne CXXIX. THURSDAY, JUNE 1, 1755. 


| Shall make no apology for the fol- 
1 lowing miſcellaneous letters, unleſs 
it ve to the writers of them, for ſo long 


delaying their publication. 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM., 
STR, 


T HE late Earl Marſhal applying to 
a bookſeller at Paris for ſome Eng- 
in hooks, was anſwered by the French- 
man that he had none in his hop, except 


une petite bagatelle, called the Bible. 


Your readers will he intormed, that this 


petite bagatelle, as the book ſeller termed 


it, contains, among other matters, ſome 
little treatiſes of Eaſtern wiſdom, and 
particularly certain maxims collected by 
one King Solomon, of whom mention is 
made in Prior's poems. So:omon was, 
as Captain Bluff ſays of Scipio, a preity 
fellow in his day, though moſt of his 
maxims have been confuted by experi- 

1 ence. 
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ence. Bot I only make mention of 
him, to ſhew how exactly the virtuous 
Tvoman of that monarch correſponds with 
the fiese lay of the preſent times. 

* Who con find a virtnous woman?' 
fays Solomon. By the way, he mutt 
have kept lad company, or elte vir, 
aumen were extremely ſcarce in thote 
days: for it will be no boaſt to ſay that 
five thoufand </irtnous cu en may be 
aſſembled at any time in this metropolis, 
on a night's warning. Solomon de- 
ſcribes the character ſo that it is not caſy 
to miſtake it. * She bringeth her food 
© from afar.” That is to ſay, the ta- 
table of the <irtuous woman is ſupplicd 
with lugar and cordials from Barbudocs, 
and with tea from China; the bread and 
butter and ſcandal only being the pro- 
duce of her native country. * She rifeth 


« whillt it is yet night.” This cannot 


literally be ſaid of our modern o2rtuous 
avomei; but one may venture to aſſert, 
that if to rife avhile it is yet aigbt, be the 
characteriſtic of virtue, to /t up the 
evhole night, and thereby have no ecca- 
fion for riſing at all, mutt imply no or- 
dinary meaivre of goodneſs. * She 
© ftrengtheneth her arms. 
circurnftance of ſome delicacy : ſuch 
myſteries ſnit not the vulgar ear. The 
huſband of the virtuous woman may fay, 
as the poet ſays of friendſhip with the 
great, expertus metuit. She maketh 
© herielf coverings of tapeſtry ; her 
© cloathing is filk and purple.” This 
plainly indicates that no lady can be 
conſummately virtuous, unleſs ſhe wear 
brocaded filks, and robings of French 
embroidery. To theſe Solomon, with 
all the accuracy of a tire- woman, adds 
purple ribbands. This paſſage is liable 
to miſapplication; but the words fe 
Maketh herjeif covermgs, mean not 


that a ovirtucus wiman muſt of necel- 


ſity be a work woman; 1% make, ſignifies 
e occafion the making of any thing: thus 
u perſon is ſaid to make iutereſt, wien, 
in truth, it is not he, but his money, that 
rakes the intereſt. Thus Avgultus 
tu: ht battles by proxy; and thus many 
rs table perſonages beget children. 
So Mat a ourtiuos wwrar need not 
embroilcr in perfon; let her pay for the 
orie ſhe beſpeaks, and no more is re- 
quirgd. „ Her huſband is knows in 
the gates.“ More umverfally known 
by his relation to his wife, than by his 
own ne Thus you are told at pub- 
tic piiccz— That is Mrs. Such- a- one's 


This is a 


huſband, or he that marricd Lady 
Such-a-one.” * He ſitteth among the 
© elders of the land.“ At Whate's, 
where the elders of the land afſemble 
themſelves. 

Let me add one more inſtance of the 
ſimilitude between a fine lady and the 
Tirtugus ww5man of Solomon, and 1 
hive done. When a lady returns 
home, at five in the morning, from the 
nocturnal myſterics of bragg, how muſt 
the heart of her huſband exult, when he 
ſees her flambeaux rivalling the light of 
the fun! May he not cry out in the 
words of the Eaſtern Monarch Bleſſed 
© is the victuous woman; her candle 
© goeth not out by night!“ I am, Sir, 
your molt humble fervant. 


MR. FITZ-ADAM, | 
I Have had the honour of ſitting in the 

three laſt parliaments: for as it was 
always my opinion that an honeſt man 
ſhould ſacrifice every private conſidera- 
tion to the ſervice of his country, I 
{;ared no expence at my elections, nor 
afterwards to ſipport an intereſt in my 


Dorough, by giving annuities to half the 


corporation, building a town-hall, a 
market-houſe, a new ſteeple to the 
church, together with a preſent of a 
ring of hells, that uſed to = me with 
their noiſe. To defray all theſe ex- 
pences, I was obliged to mortgage my 
eltate to it's full value, excepting only 
two thouſand pounds, which tum I took 
vp againſt the laſt general election, and 
went down to my borough, where I was 
told there would be an oppoſition. What 
I heard was true; an abſolute ſtranger 
had declared himſelf a candidate; and 
though I ſpent every farthing of my two 
thouſand pounds, and was promiſed the 
votes and intereſt of the mayor and cor- 
poration, they every man of them went 
againſt me, and J loſt my election. 

As I have now no opportunity of 
ſerving my country, and have a wife and 
ſeven {mall children to maintain, I have 
been at laſt concerting meaſures how I 
might do a fmall fervice to myſelf: and 
as there are many worthy gentlemen at 
rn in the fame unfortunate ſituation, 

cannot think of a better expedient, than 


to recommend to the parliament, at their 


next meeting, the paſſing an act for raiſ- 
ing a fund towards the building and en- 
dowing an hoſpital for the relief and 
ſupport of decayed members. I men- 
tion it thus early, becauſe I would give 

tre 
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the legiſlature time to deliberate upon 
ſuch a propoſal. And furely, Mr. 
Fitz-Adam, if the loſs of a limb ſhall 
be ſufficient to entitle the meaneſt ſoldier 
or ſailor in the ſervice to this privilege, 
how much more worthy of relief is the 
diſabled patriot, who has ſacrificed his 
family and fortune to the intereſt of his 
country! | 

Your inferting this letter will greatly 
oblige, Sir, your very humble 8 


P. 8. All gentlemen reſiding in 
town, who have loſt their fortunes by 
former parliaments, and their elections 
in this, are deſired to meet on Saturday 
the 2x{t of this inſtant June, at three 
o'clock in the afternoon, at the Cat and 
Bagpipe in St. Giles s, to conſider of the 
above propoſal, or of any other ways 
and means for their immediate ſupport. 
N. B. A dinner will be provided at 
nine-pence a head. 


SIR, 
1 proſtitution of characters, given 

in behalt of bad ſervants, has been 
Jong a grievance, demanding the atten- 
tion of the public. Give me leave to 
awaken it, by a ſpecimen from my own 
experience. 

Some time ſince, an old ſervant left 


me upon ſhort notice. I had another 


recommended, as very honeft, by a neigh - 
bouring family, whom he had ſervcd. 
As I was preſſed for time, I took him 
upon that ſingle qualification, in lieu of 
all the reſt; and relying upon the re- 
peated aſſurance of his integrity, repoſed 
an entire confidence in him. In fome 
little time, however, finding an increaſe 
of expence in the articles under his par- 
ticular management, I diſcovered, upon 
obſervation, that the perquiſites, or ra- 
cher plunder of his province, had been 
nearly doubled. His diſmifſiun, you 
may imagine, enſued, and complaint to 
the perſons who had recommended him. 
The anſwer was, that they knew him 
to be a fad fellow, by the tricks he had 
played them; but that they would not 
lay a word of it, becauſe they thought 
it 2v:cked to hinder him of a place. 


Now, Mr. Fitz-Adam, I conceive it 
to he but a wicked wworl!, when gentle- 
men will help thieves and robbers to get 
into peoples houſes; and I ſhall take for 
the future a bare acquittal at the Old 
Bailey, as a better recommendation than 
that of ſuch a friend. I am, Sir, your 
humble ſervant, 

A. B. 


The abuſe complained of by this cor- 
reſpondent is of too ferious a nature to 
be paſſed over flightly. It is to this 
miſtaken compaſſion that the diſorderly 
behaviour of ſervants is, perhaps, prin- 
cipally owing : for if the puniſhment of 
diſhoneſty be only a change of place, 
(which may be a reward, inſtead of a 
punichment) it ceaſes to be a ſervant's 
intereſt to be true to his truſt, 

This proftitution of characters (as 
my correfpondent calls it) is grown ſo 
common, that a ſervant, after he has 
committed the moſt palpable robbery, 


tor which you are turning him out of 


doors, and which would go ncar to hang 
him at the Old Bailey, looks compoſecily 
in your face, and very modeitly hopes 
that you will not refule him a character, 
for that you are too worthy a gentleman 
to be the ruin of a poor ſervant, who has 
not hing but his charaFfer to depend upon 
for his bread. So away he goes; and 
you are really ſo very w9r!hy a gentle- 
man, as to aſſure the firit perſon who 
enquires about him, that he is a ſober, 
diligent, and faithful ſervant. Thus are 
you acceſſary to the next robbery he 
commits, and ought, in my humble 
opinion, to be deemed li:tle leſs than an 
acceſſary by the law: for the ſervant who 
opens the door of his maſter's ho:1ſe to 
the thief that plunders it, differs from 
you only in the motive; the conſequences 
are the tame. 

I have ſaid, in a former paper, that the 
behaviour of ſervants depends in a great 
meaſure on that of their maſters and 
miſtreſſes. In this inſtance, I am ſure 
it does: I ſhall therefore conclude this 
paper with adviſing all heads of families 
to give honeft characters before they al- 
low themſelves to exclaim againſt d- 
neſt ſervants, 
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TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 
SIR, | | 
WH your firſt World made 
/ it's appearance, I was juſt en- 
tcring into what js called Polite Lite, 
and was mightily pleated at your pro- 
miſing young maids how to get huſ- 
bands. I was then juſt eighteen; not 
diſagreeable in my perſon; and, by the 
tender care of indulgent parents, had 
been inſtructed in all the neceſſiry ac- 
compliſhments towards making a good 
wife, a good mother, and a fte 
friend. I reiolved to keep ttrict:y to 
all the rules you ſhould preſcribe, and u. d 
not oubt hut by the {me I was twenty, 
FT ſhould have choice of admirers, or very 
robab!y be married. But, would you 
— it? I have not fo much as one 
man who an fort of pretenſons 
to mc. I am w a loſs to account tor this, 
as I have not hen guiliy of any of thoſe 
error wich you and all fober mer. ex- 
claim io wich againſt: I hate rovts, 
ſeldom touch a cad, and when 1 do, it 
is more to oblige others than myielf. 
Plays are the only public a ſcments! 
frequent; but 7 go only to goed ones, and 
then alw2ys in good companv. Don't 
think vod company mean quali- 
tv; for } umre you, never go te any 
public place by wit, pe ple of unex- 
ceptionable character. My corplexicen 
is of the ov Kind; yet I have tne aſ- 
Grew ce to fhew my have ge, though I 
have been {cen told it is vil tf Hecent, 
Vow. ver, to atone in n. ture for 
this noo ect, Tt rever am {+1 without a 
hand acchict, nor with my petticoats 
a my ſhoe, 

T:.ourk ny fortune is rather beyond 
what is called genteel, I never run into 
any extravagancy in dreſs; and, to avoid 
particularity, am never the arſt nor the 
laſt in a fathion. I am an utter enemy 
to ſcandal, and never ge out of a morn- 
ing either to auctions or the Park. If 
by char ce I am alone a whole afternoon, 
Jam never at à loſs how to ſpend my 
time, being tond uf reading. I have 
an aver en to coquetrv, yet am the 
cheurfulleſt cr-ature living, and never 
better pteaſed than when joining in a 
ecuntry-dance, which I can do for a 
hole night together, without either fall. 


ing in love with my partner, if agree- 
able, or quarrelling with him if auk- 
ward. 

Girls may pretend to deny it, but 
certainly the whole tenor of their actions 
leads to the diſpoſing of themſelves ad- 
vantageoufly in the world. Some {et 
about it one way, and ſome another; all 
of them chuſing what they think the 
moſt likely method to ſucceed. Now I 
am ſure, when they purſue a wrong 
one, that nine times in ten it is owing 
to the men; for were they to admire 
women fur virtue, prudence, good hu- 
mour, and good ſenſe, as well as beau- 
ty, we ſhould teck no other ornaments. 
The men ought to ſet the example, and 
then reward thoſe who follow it, by 
making them good huſbands. Bur, in- 
ſtea.! of this, ihcy make it their huſi- 
neſs to turn the heads of all the girls 
they meet; which when they have ef- 
fectually done, they exclaim ayain the 
folly of the whole ſex, and either ehext 
us of our fortunes by marrying our 
grandmothers, or die batchelors. 

Now, pray, Mr. Fitz-Adum, as this 
is the caſe, what encouragement bas 2 
young woman to ſet about improving 
her mind ? lam ſure, in the (mall circle 
of my acquaintance, I have known ſe- 
veral women who have reached their 
thirtieth year unnoticed, whoſe good 
qualities are ſuch as would make it dif- 
ficult to find men to deterve them. 

In public places, the coquet with a 
ſmall ſhare of beauty, and that perhaps 
artificial, ſhall with the moſt trifling 
converſation in the world engroſs the 
attention of a whole circle; while the 
woman of modeſty and ſenſe is forced 
to be filent, becauſe ſhe canuot be heard. 
Thus, when we find that it ie not merit 
which recommends us to the notice of 
tne men, can it be wondered at, that, 
while we are de ſirous of changing our 
conditions, we try every innocent arti- 
fice to accomplith our defions? 

As to mylelf, I have a great reſpect 
for the married ſtate; but if I canyot 
meet with a man that will take me jutt 
as Nature has farmed me, I will live 
angle for ever: for it has been always 
a rule with me, never to expect the lea 


advantage from the polletiion of any 


tug 
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thing which is not to be attained but at 
the expence of truth, 

Jam not { vin, Mr. Fitz- Adom, as 
to imagine this letter will merit a place 
in your paper; ali I defire is, that you 
will oblige me ſo far as to write a World 
upon the ſubject: and, might I adviſe, 
let the women alone, and apply vouriclt 
entirely to the re formation of the men; 
for when onee they begin to cher h 2ny 
thing valuable and praiſe-worthy in 
themſelves, you will foon find the wo- 
men to follow their example. I am, 
Sir, your conſtant reader and Wr 

M. 8. 


MR. FITZ-ADAM, 

* OU have often animadvetrted on the 
preſent faſhionable decengies of 
female dreſs: but I wiſh you wout! 
picale now and then to look a little at 
home, and beſtow ſome of your charita- 

ble advice upon your own ix. 
Lou are to know, Sir, that I am one 
of three ol maids, who, though no re- 
lations, have reſolved to live and die 
together. Our fortunes, which finely 
are but ſmall, enable us, when put ta- 
gether, to live genteeily, and to keep 
two maids and a footman. Patrick has 
lived with us nc ging on of fix years, 
and, to do him juſtice, is a ſober, clean- 
Iv, and dihgent ſervant: indecd, by 
filing our tempers, and paying a 
hient obedience to all our whims, (for 
edo not pretend to be without whims) 
he has made himſelf ſo uſeful that there 
15 no doing without him. We give 
him no livery, but allow him a hand- 
{one fum yearly for cloaths; and, to ſay 
tle truth, till within this lait weck, he 
has dreſſed with great propriety and de- 
cency; when all at once, to our great 


contuſion and diſtreſs, he has had the aſ- 


ſurance to appear at the ſideboard in a 


pair of filthy Nankin breeches, and 
thoſe made to fit fo extremely tight, that 
2 les curious obſerver might he miſ- 
taken them for no hretches at all. The 
{;zme and confuſton {0 viſible in all our 
f-ces, one would think, ſhould fuggeſt 
to him the odiouſneſs cf bis dreſs; but 
tre fellow ſeems to have thrown cff 
every appcarance of d-c:ncy; for at tea- 
table, before company, as well as at 
meals, we are forced to endure bim in 
this abominable Narkin, our modeſty 
all the time ttruggling with nature to 
tiface the ideas it conveys. 

For the firſt two days, though we 
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could think of nothing elſe, ſhame kept 


it ſilent even to one another: but we 
could! hold out no longer; yet what to 
determine neither of us knew. Patrick, 
as I told you before, was 2 good ſer- 
vant; and to turn him away Ior A lingle 
fault, when that fault would in all pro- 
balil;ty be remedied by a word's fpeake 
ing, {cemed to he carrviag the matter a 
little too far, But which of us was to 


[peak to him was the grand quetione 


The word Breeches (though I am pre- 
vailed vpon to write it) was too coarſe 
to be pronounced; and to ay—“ Pa- 
© trick, we don't like that dr2'3,) or 
Pray, Patrick, drefs in another man- 
© ner,” was laying us under a neceflity 
of pointing at his breeches, to make 
onrfelves underſtood. Nor did it ſeem 
at all adsiſeable to ſet either Betty or 


Hannah upon doing eit, as it might pot- 


ſibly draw them into explanaions that 
might be attended with very puzzling, 
if not dangerous, con quences. 

After having deliberared ſome days 
upon this cruel exigence, and ne -nuwe 
ing which way to look whenever Patrick 
was in ihe room, ner daring to ſhut our 
eyes, or turn our bicks upon him, for 
fear of his difcovering the cuuſe; it oc- 
curred to me, that if I could muſter up 
courage to inform Mr. Fitz-Adam of 
our <;ftreſſ-s, (for we conitantiy take 
in the World, of which Patrick is alis 
a rea!) it might be a means of reliev- 
ing us trom this perpetual bluſhing and 
confuſion. If you walk abroad in the 
morning, or are a frequenter of auctions, 
von cannot but take notice of this odious 
faſhion. But I ſhould like it better, if 
you were to paſs your cenſure upon 
Nankin breeches in general, than to 
have thoſe of our Patrick taken notice of 

articularly: however, I leave it entire» 
y to your own choice; and whatever 
method you may take to diſcountenance 
the wearing of them, will be perfectly 


agreeable to, Sir, your moit humble 


ſervant, 
PrIsCILLa CROSS-STITCH, 


The caſe of this lady and her compa- 
nions is fo exceeding critical, that, for 
fear Patrick ſhould be backward at 
taking the hint, T hve thought it the 
wiſeſt way to publiſh her letter juſt as L 
received it: and if, after this day, Pa- 
trick ſhouid again pre:tume to apuear 
before bis ladies caief in Nankin, I 
hereby authorize Mrs, Betty or Mrs, 
Hannah 


— —— 
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Hannah to burn his breeches wherever 
they can find them. 

To he terious upon this occaſion: I 
have often looked upon this piece of 
naked drapery as a very improper part 
of dreſs; and as ſuch I hereby declare, 


that, after this preſent 26th day of ons, 


it ſhail be a capital offence againit de- 
cency and modeſty, for any perſon what. 


ſocver to be ſcen to wear it. 


N. B. All canvas or linen breech 
come within the act. | 


No CXXXI. THURSDAY, JULY 3, 1755. 


HE converſation happening a few 
evenings ago to turn upon the 
different employments of mankind, we 
fell into the conſideration how ill the 
various parts of life are generally fuited 
to the perſons who appear in them. This 
was attributed either to their own am- 
bition, which tempts them to undertake 
2 character they have not abilities to 
perform with credit, or to ſome acci- 
dental circumſtance, which throws them 
into profeſſions contrary, perhaps, both 
to their genius and inclination. All 
were unanimous in blaming thoſe pa- 
rents, who force their children to enter 
into 2 way of life contrary to their na- 
tural bent, which generally points out 
the employment that is belt adapted to 
their capacities. To this we in a great 
meaſure aſcribed the flow progreis of 


arts and ſciences, the frequent failures 
and miſcarriages of life, and many of 


thoſe deſperate acts which are often the 
conſequences of them. | 

This converſation carried us through 
the greateſt part of the evening, till the 
company broke up and retired to ret. 
But the weather being hot, and my 
ſenſes perfectly awake, I found it im- 
potlible to give way to ſleep, fo that my 
thoughts ſoon returned to the late ſub- 
ject of the evening's entertainment. I 
recollected many inſtances of this miſ- 
application of parts, and compaſſionated 
the unhappy effects of it. I reflected, 
that as all men have different ideas of 
pleaſures and honours; different views, 
inclinations, and capacities; yet all con- 
cur in a deſire of pleaſing and excelling: 
if that principle were applied to the pro- 
per point, and every one employed him- 

telf agreeably to his genius, what a won- 
derful effect would it ſoon have in the 
world! With how ſwift a progreſs would 
arts and ſciences grow up to perfection 
And to what an amazing height would 
all kind of knowledge ſoon be carried! 
Men would no longer drudge on with 
diſtaſte and murmuring in a ttudy they 


abhor; hut every one would purſue with 
chearfulneſs his proper calling; buſineis 


would become the higheſt pleaſure; di- 


ligence would be too univerſal to be 
eſteemed a virtue; and no man would be 
aſha ned of an employment in which he 
appeared to advantage. 

While my mind hung upon theſe re- 
flections, I imperceptibly dropt aſleep. 
But my imagination furviving my rea- 
fon, I ioon entered into a dream, which 
(though mixed with wild flights and ab- 
ſurdities) bore ſome analogy to my 
waking thoughts. 

I fancied myſelf ftill reflecting on the 
ſame ſubjet; when I was ſuddenly 
ſnatched up into the air, and preſently 
found myſelf on the poets Olympus, at 
the right-hand of Jupiter, who told me 
that he approved my thoughts, and 
would make an immediate experiment 
of the change I had been wiſhing for. 

He had no ſooner pronounced theſe 
words, than I perceived a ſtrange hurry 
and confuſion in the lower world; all 
mankind was in motion, ing to 
obey the tremendous nod. fg 

Multitudes of the nobility began to 
{trip themſelves of their robes and coro- 
nets, and to act in the different capaci- 
ties of horſe jockies, coachmen, taylors, 
fiddlers, and merry-andrews. I diſtin- 
guiſhed two or three great perſonages, 
who had dreſſed themſelves in white 
waiſtcoats, and with napkins wrapped 
about their heads, and aprons tucked 
round their waiſts, were buſied in feve- 
ral great kitchens, making conſider.ble 
improvements in the noble art of cookery. 
A few of this illuſtrious rank, without 
quitting their honourable diſtinctions, 
applied theinſelves to enlarging the diſ- 


coveries, enlightening the underſtand» 


ings, rectifying the judgments, refining 
the taſtes, poliſhing the manners, im- 
proving the hearts, and by all poſſible 
methods promoting the intereſt of their 
fellow - creatures. 


I ſaw revcrend prelates, who, oy 
| 0 
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off their lawn, put themſelves into red 
coats, and ſoon obtained triumphs and 
ovations; while others dwiadled into pa- 
riſh-clerks, and village pedagogues. 
But I oblerved with pleaſure ſeveral of 
that ſacred order in my own country, 
who appeared calm and unchanged amidſt 
the general buſtle, and ſeemed deſigned 
originally to do honour to their exalted 
(tations. 

There were ſeveral grave old men, who 
threw off their ſcarlet robes, and retired 
to religious houſes. I faw with wonder 
tome of theſe deſerted robes put on by 
private gentlemen, who, loſt in retire- 
ment and reſerve, were little imagined to 
be qualified for ſuch important poſts. 
But what more aſtoniſhed me, was to 
ſee men of military rank throwing away 
their regimentals, and appearing with a 
much better grace in longer ſuits of ſcar- 
let. Some gentlemen of the robe, whom 
I had always regardeil with retpe& and 
reverence, ſeemed now more awful and 
reſpectable than ever: one, in particular, 
greatly ſurprized me, by quitting the 
ſeat of judgment, which he had long 
filled with univerfal applauſe, till I ſaw 
him entering a more augutt afſ-mbly, 
and afterwards paſſing to the cabinet of 
his prince, from wheace he returned to 
the great hall where firſt I obſerved 
him, and convinced me of the extent of 


his abilities, by appearing equally capa- | 


ble in all his employments. 

I faw in a public aſſembly a junto of 
patriots, who, while they were ha- 
:;2nguing on the corruption and iniquity 
of the times, bioke of in the middle, 
and turned ſtock-jobbers, and pawn- 
brokers. A group of critics at the Bed- 
ford Coffee-houſe were in an inſtant 
converted into haberdaſhers of ſmall- 
ware in Cheapſide. Tranſlators, com- 
mentators, and polemic divines, made, 
tor the moſt part, very good coblers, 
gold-finders, and rat-catchers. he 
chariot of a very eminent phyſician was 
transformed all at once into à cart, and 
the doctor to an executioner, faſtening 
2 halter round the neck of a criminal. 
I ſaw two very noted ſurgeons of my 
acquaintance, in blue ſleeves and aprons, 
exerting themſelves notably in a flaugh- 
ter-houſe near the Victualling Office. 
A reverend divine, who was preach- 
Ing in the fields to a numerous audi- 
ence, recollected himſelf on a fudden, and 
producing a ſet of cups ani balls, per- 
tormed feveral very dextrous tricks by 
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ſlight of hand. The pretty gentlemen 
were every where uſcſully employed in 
Knotting, pickling, and making con- 
ſerves. The fine ladies remained as they 
were ; for it was beyond even the om- 
nipotence of Jupiter (without entirely 
changing their natures) to aſſign an 
office in which they could be beneficial 
to mankind. 

Several princes and potentates now 
relieved themſelves from the load of 
crowns and ſcepires, and entered with a 
good grace into private ſtations. Others 
put tl:emſelves at the head of companies 
of banditti, formed of lawyers, public 
officers, and exciſemen. Their prime 
miniſters had generaily the honour of 
being their firſt lieutenants, and ſome- 
times enjoyed the fole command; while 
the courtiers ranged themſelves under 
them in rank and file. But with what 
a heart-felt pleaſure did I obferve an au- 
guit and venerable monarch, ſurrounded 
by a youthtui band, with the moſt ami- 
able countenances I had ever beheld! 
He wore a triple crown upon his head, 
which an angel held on, and over it a 
fcroll, with this inſcription—“ For a 
+ Grateful and AﬀeQionate People.” 


The ſhops now began to be filled 


with people of diſtinction; and many a 
man Kept with a genteel air from be- 
kind a counter into a great eſtate, or a 
poſt of honour. 

The nobility were almoſt all changed 
throughout the world; for no man dared 
to anſwer to a title of ſuperiority, who 
was not conſcious of ſuperior excellence 
and virtue. 

In the midſt of all this buſtle, I was 
ſtruck with the appearance of a large 
bevy of beanties, and women of the fu it 
fashion, who, with all the per!ct conti- 
dence of good-breeding, enſhiined theme 
ſelves in the ſeveral temples dedicated to 
the Cyprian Venus, fecure of the uni- 
era} adorations ard proſtrations of 
mankind, Others, of inferior rank aud 
fame, very unconcernedly purſued their 
domeit:c affairs, and the occupations of 


the ncedle or the toilette. But it was 


with a ſecret pride that I obſerved 2 few 
of my dear countrywomen quit their 
dreſhng-rooms and card-niſemblies, and 
venture into the public, as candidates for 


fame and honours. One jaily in parti- 


cular, forced by the facred impulie, I 
faw marching with medeſt compoiure to 
take poſſeſſion of the warden's Jod: ings 
in one of our colleges; but obſerving 
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ſome young ſtudents at the gate, who 
to titter as ſhe approached, ſhe 
bluſhed, turned from them with an air 
of pity unmixed with contempt, and re- 
tiring to her beloved retreat, contented 
herſelf with doing all the good that was 
ible in a private ſtation. 

The face of affairs began now to be 
very much altered: all the great offices 
of ſtate were filled with able men, WhO 
were equal to the glorious load, which 
they accepted for the good of their coun- 
try, not for their on private emolu- 
ment. Bribery and corruption were at 
length happily baniſhed from all com- 
monwealths; for as no man could he 
prevailed on to accept of an employ- 


ment, for which he was not every way 
qualified, merit was the only claim to 
promotion. 

Univerſal peace and tranquillity ſoon 
enſued; arts and fciences duily receiv- 
el aſtoniſhing improvemeni«g all men 
were alike emulous to excel in ſome- 
thing; and no part was diſhonourahle 
to one who acted well. In ſhort, the 
golden age of the poets ſeemed to be re- 
ſtored. 

But while I was refleting with joy 
and admiration on theſe glorious revo- 
hutzons, the tumult of a mi.lnight broj] 
awaked me; and I found mytelf in a 
world as full of folly and ablurdity as 


cver it Was. 


Ne CXXXII. THURSDAY, JULY 10, 1755. 


T has been a perpetual objection of 


declaimers gun Providence in all 
ages, that good al csi are Very ra- 
gularly diftribred among mankind; 
that the former is too often the portion 
of the vicious, aid the latter of the vir- 
tuous. Num erlets hv putietes have been 
frame to reconcile nee appearances co 
the idea of a mori Supreme Being. I 
Mall mention only two it the prefent, as 
they have been employed by writers of 
a very different turn, 

Some of their witters aſſent to the 
truth © the fact, but endlcavour to inva- 
haute de concluſions rated on it, by ar- 
gumcuts from reaſon and revelation, for 
the proof of a future late; in which the 
Ceming and real inc onfiitencies of this 
lie will be aVaited agreeably to our 
wiens of x moral! governcr. Now ob- 
ieFors wul anſwer, and indeed have 
anfwered, that arguments from rea- 
ſon to import this doctrine are ex- 
tremely inconcluſve. They may allow 
it is agricn = to the rules of juſt ana- 
logy, to pre: me that the attributes of 
the Sun eme Being, which are imper- 
fectie known in the {reſent life, wilt be 
manifelt.c more clemi to our apprehen- 
ſions in à future one; but they will call 


it an _inveriion of all realonable argu- 


ments, to conciude from therice, that 
the morat 2trrihutes will He difcoverabie 
in another tare of being, when, byacon- 
feſſion of th: fact, that good and evil are 
ſo irregularly diſtributed, no appearances 
of thele attributes are ſupphled to exiſt 


in the prefer? ly nem, tet bock of Na- 


ture, from which alone we collect that 
the author of it is good as well as wit. 
As little will chele objectors be influ- 
enced by arguments from revelation. 
To prove natural religion by revelation, 
(which can; itſelf be ere ted on no other 
principle) they will call hut fantaſtic 
reaſoning in a circle. Revelation, they 
will tay, preſuppoſes the following 
truchs, and depends upon their certain- 
ty, that there is a God, and that ſuch 
evidences of his goodneſs and other at- 
tributes are diſcovered from his works, 
as in reaſon ſhould induce us to rely 
with confidence on thoſe oracles deli- 
vered to us as his word. 

Other writers, who have undertaken 
a defence of Providence, attempt it in 
a different manner. They affirm, it is 
vain preſumption to imagine Man the 
final end of the creation, who may be 
formed ſubſerviently to nobler orders 
and ſyſtems of being: and that God 
governs by general, not particular jaws; 
laws that reſpect our happineſs as a com- 
munity, not as individuals. But the 


fame objectors will again reply, that it 


is inconſiſtent with cur idea of a Being 
infinitely good, to conceive him deter- 
mining any creature to miſery, however 
inferior in the order of general nature, 
or kowever formed relative to ſuperior 
beiugs and ſyſtems. They will think 
it not more reconcileable with our idea 
of a Being infinitely wiſe, to imagine 
him incapable of accommodating laws, 
however general, to the intereſt of every 
particular. They will deſire an expla- 
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nation how laws can reſpect the happi- 
neſs of any ſyſtem, which are ſuppoſed 
too generally to be productive of miſery, 
even to the moſt valuable individuals that 
compoſe it. 

This argument, drawn from the go- 
vernment of God by general, not parti- 
cular laws, ſeems by no means to have 
been attended with the ſucceſs it was 
entitled to: and it appears to have failed 
of this end, not from a defect in the ar- 
gument itſelf, but either becauſe it has 
been ill underſtood, or nor purſued to it's 
full extent. When unbelievers declaim 
againſt the ſuppoſed unequal diftribution 
of things, they in conſequence condemn 
the general laws frem which they pro- 
cced. To reply then that God governs 
by general, not particular laws, 1s a re- 
petition only of the foundation of their 
complaints, not an anſwer to them. 
There is another miſtake in the manage- 
ment of this argument. In the conſi- 
deration of the excellence of human 
laws, we are not content with viewing 
them intrinſically in themſelves 3; but 
compare them with the particular coun- 
try, temper, manners, and other cir- 

cumſtances, of that people for whom 
they are intended. Now, in the confide- 
ration of divine laws, we have not pur- 
ſued the ſame method; and for this rea- 
ſon, among others, unbelievers have 


triumphed in the imagined weakneſs of 


one of the nobleſt arguments that has 
ever been employed in the nobleſt of 
cauſes, a defence of Providence. 

God governs by general, not parti- 
cular laws, becauſe the former alone are 
adapted to the condition of human kind. 
In this imperfect ſtate we are entirely 
unacquainted with the real nature of 
thoſe beings which furround us. We 
are ignorant from what principle or in- 
ternal conſtitution they — a power 
of operating on other beings, or in what 
manner the operation is performed. We 
have no knowledge of cauſes but in their 
effects, and in thoſe effects alone, which 
are grolsly viſible to our material organs. 
We ſuppoſe the fame effects invariably 
produced from the ſame cauſes, except 
where a miraculous power interpoſes, 
and ſuperſedes for a moment the general 
courſe of nature, which reſumes it's 
former conſtancy, when the ſuperior in- 
flvence that controuled it is removed. 
Such rare exceptions do not perplex our 
conduct, which is regulated by the ge- 
reral rule: but, to deſtroy this general 


order as itly as the imagined in- 
tereſt of individuals ſeems to us to re- 
quire it, is to confound human know- 
ledge, and, in conſequence, human ac- 
tion. The huſbandman commits his 
ſeed to the nd, with a preſumption 
that the earth retains all « powers 
which promote vegetation. He con- 
cludes that the ſeafons will return in their 
ſtated order; that the ſun will warm an 
invigorate, where it ſhines, and ſhowers 
cool and refreſh, where they fall, as in 
ancient times. Certain eſtabliſhed pro- 
ies in matter, and certain eſtabliihed 

of motion, are preſumed in the 
meaneſt mechanical operation, nay, in 
the leaſt conſiderable actions of our 
Let us repreſent to ourſelves fuch a 
ſyſtem of things exiſting, as, in the opi- 
nion of an objector to the preſent, would 
juſtify our conceptions of a moral Su- 
preme Being. Let vs imagine every ele- 
ment and power of nature, in the mi- 
nuteit as well as the greateſt inſtances, 
operating to the prefervation and ad- 
vantage of the good; and on the con- 
trary, concurring to produce miſery and 
deſtruction to the wicked. The good 
man inhabits a houſe with great | = 
rity, whoſe walls decline near two feet 
from the perpendicular. He falls aſleep 
with a lighted candle at the bed-fide, 
and the flame it produces, though ſuf- 
ficient to conſume the dwelling of the 
wicked, plays but as a lambent vapour 
on his curtains. He drinks a glaſs of 
aqua-fortis, by miſtake, for the ſame 
quantity of champagne, and finds it 
only an innocent enlivener of his ſpirits. 
The heats of ſummer, and the froſts of 
winter, occaſion the fame agreeable ſen- 
fations. Rich wines and poignant ſauces 
attenuate his juices, and rectify the ſcor - 
butic habit of his body. The bad man, 
on the other hand, experiences very op- 
poſite effects. He fits frozen with cold 
over that fire which communicates 
warmth to the reſt of the company at 
the extremity of the room. At ano- 
ther time he ſcalds his fingers by dipping 
them into cold water. A baſon of broth, 


or rice- milk intoxicates his brain. He 


acquires the ſtone and a complication of 
—— from a vegetable diet: and 
at laſt concludes a miſerable being, by 
paſſing under an arch of ſolid ſtone, 
which his own iniquitics drew down 

upon his head. 
Let us reſt a moment to expreſs our 
admiration of ſuch a ſyſtew, and then 
* P enquire 
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enquire how the bulk of mankind, nei- 
ther perfect ſaints nor deſperate ſinners, 
but partaking generally of the qualities 
of both, ſhall regulate their conduct in 
conformity to it. From a confidence in 
their integrity, ſhall they inhabit houſcs 
that are nodding to their ruin; or, from 
a diſtruſt of their virtues, be atraid to 
venture themſelves under the dome of 
St. Paul's? Shall they practiſe regula- 
rity and exercile, as wholeſome rules of 
life; or, indulging themiclves in indo- 
Jence, ſwallow every day gallons of 
claret as the grand elixir? Shall they 
remain undetermined whether the centre 
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of an ice-houſe, or the chimney-corner, 
is the more comfortable ſituation in the 
Chriſtmas holidays? And ſhall they re- 
treat in the dog-days to cool ſhades aud 
running ſtreams; or, covering themſelves 
with ſurtouts, hurry away to the fweut- 
ing-rooms of bagnios ? 

To ſuch inconvenient concluſions are 
the perſons reduced, whoſe narrow views, 
and narrover prejudices, furniſh them 
with complaints againſt the prevailing 
ſyſtem; which is wiſeſt and beft, be- 
cauſe fitteſt for mankind, to whoſe wants 
it is accommodated, and to whote facul- 
ties it is proportioned, 


Ne CXXXIIIL. THURSDAY, JULY 17, 1755. 


HERE is nothing in this world 
that a man places fo high a value 
upon, or that he parts with ſo reluctant- 
ly, as the idea of his own Conſequence. 
Amidſt care, ſickneſs, and misfortun. ; 
amidſt dangers, ditappointments, and 
death it{eif; he holds fatt this idea, and 
yields it up but with his laſt breath, 
Happy indeed would it be, if virtue, 
witdom, and ſuperior abilities of doing 
ood, were the baſis of our Conſequence ; 
| the misfortune is, we are generally 
apt to place it in thoſe very qualities for 
which the thinking part of mankind 
either hate or delpile us. The man of 
pleaſure derives his Conſequence from 
the number of women he has ruine:; 
the man of honour, from the ducls be 
has fought; the country 1quire, from the 
number of bottles he can drink; the 
man of learning, by puzzling you with 
what you do not underftand ; the igr.0- 
rast man, by talking of what he does 
not underſtand himſelf; my lady's wo- 
man, by drefiing like a woman of qua- 
lity; and my lady herſelf, by appearing 
in clothes unworthy of one of her 
houſe-maids. 
Thoſe, who in their own ſituations, 
are unfortunately of no Contequence, 


are catching at every opportunity that 


offers itſelf to acquire it. Thus the 
blockhead of fortune flies from the 


company that would improve him, to 
be a man of Conſequence among the 


vulgar; while the independent citizen 
gives up the eaſe and enjoyment which 
Be would find in the company and con- 


verſation of his equals, to be mortified 


by tie pride and arrogance of his ſupe- 


-Nors at the other end of the town, in 


order to be a man of Conſequence at his 
return. | 

I remember an Anabaptiſt taylor in the 
city, who, to make himſelf a man of 
Conſequence, uſed to boaſt to his cus 
tomers, that however filent hiſtory ha 
been upon a certain affair, he cou 4 
affum upon his credit, that the man in 
the maſk who cut off King Charles's 
head, was his own grandfather. I knew 
alſo a ſhoe- boy at Cambridge, when I 
was a ſtudent at St. John's, who was atter- 
wards tranſported for picking pockets, 
but who having at his return commence 
gameſter, and of courſe made himteit 
company for gentlemen, ule always to 


pref ce what he had to ſay with—* I 


remember when I was abroad, or 
* when I was at college. But cven a 
more ridiculous initance than this, is in 
an old gentlewoman, who has lately 
taken a garret at my bar ber's: this lady 
(whole father, it ſcems, was a juſtice of 
the quorum) conſtantly fits three whole 
hours every evening over a halfpenr y 
roll and a farthing's worth of cherte, 
becauſe it was the cuſtom of her family, 
ſhe ſays, to dine late, and fit a long 
while. This kind of Conſequence vas 
very happily ridiculed by Tom Slaugh 
ter the butcher, at Newmarket. Ev-ry 
body knows that Tom's father was 2 
gentleman who ran through a very pgocd 
eſtate by ccocking and horſe- racing. 
Tom being aſked, laſt meeting, by ore 
who bad known him in his profp-':ty, 
how he could deſcend to fo low a calling 
as that of a butcher, anfwcred—* Why, 
you know, Sir, our family always 


took a pride in killing their own mut- 


© ton,” 
That 
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That this affectation of Conſequence 
:z the moſt ridiculous of all vanities, 
every body will allow. But where men 
of rral worth in all other reſpects are 
poſſeſſed of it, or where perſons in great 
and honourable ſtations render them- 
{elves and their employments contemp- 
tible by ſuch affectation, it is then ſer i- 
ouſly to be lamented. 

Our anceſtors derived their Conſe- 
quence from ther independency; and 
ſupported it by their integrity and hoſ- 
pitality. They reſided upon their feve- 
ral eſtates, and kept open houſes tor 
their neighbours and tenants. They 
excrted themſelves in deeds of hardineſs 
and activity; and their wives and 
daughters were modeſt and good houſe- 
wives. 

There is an epitaph in Peck's collec- 
tion of curious hiltorical pieces, which 
(as that book is hut in a few hands, and 
as I do not remember to have ſeen it in 
any other collection) I thall here tranſ- 
cribe, that our gentry of the preſent 
times may be inſtructed in the art of 
making themſelves perſons of real Con- 


ſequence. This epitaph (which, for it's 


natural beauty and fimplicity, is equal 
to any thing of the kind) was written in 
Queen Elizabeth's time, upon that noble 
and famous knight, Sir Thomas Scot, 
of Scot's Hall, in the county of Kent, 


who died on the zoth day of Decem- _ 


ber 1594, and was buried at Bradborn 
church. His mother was the daughter 
of Sir William Kempe. He ſerved in 
many parliaments as knight of the ſhire 
for that county. In the memorable 
year 1588, upon the council's ſending 
him a letter on the Wedneſday, ac- 
quainting him with the approach of the 
Spaniſh Armada, he ſent tour thoufand 
armed men to Dover on the Thuriday. 
The inhabitants of Aſhford would have 
paid the charges of his funeral, on con- 
- chition that his corpſe might have been 
buried in their church. 


EPIT APH. 


I, | 
IIERE lies Sir Thomas Scor by name; 
On hapie Kurt that bore him! 
Sir Ra VN OL, with four knights of fame, 
Lyv'd lyneally before him. 


II, 
His wiefes were RaK ER, HE VAN, BZIAE; 
His love to them unfayned. 
He lyved nyne and fifty yeare ; 


And ſeventeen fowles he gayned. 


III. | 
His firſt wief bore them everie one: 
The world might not have myſt her! 
She was a verie paragon, 
The ladie BuckersT's ſyſter. 


IV. 

His widowe lyves in ſober forte 3 
No matron more diſereter. 
She Mill reteiynes a good reporte, 
And is a great nowſekeper. 


SS. - | 
He (being call'd to ſpecial place) 
Did what might beit behove him. 
The Qurzxx of ENGLAND gave him grace; 
The KING ot Hr av'n did love him. 


VI, 


His men and tenants wail'd the daye, 


His Kinn and cuntrie cried ! 
Both younge and old in KE NT may ſaye, 
Woe woorth the daye he died, | 


VII. 
He made his porter ſhut his gates 
To ſycophants and briebors 
And ope them wide to greate eftates, 
And alſoe to his neighbors. 


VIII. 
His hous was rightlye termed hall, 
Whoſe bred and beef was redie. 
It was a verie hoſpitall, 
And reſuge for the needie. 


IX. 
From whence he never ſtept aſide, 
In winter nor in ſommer. 
In Chriſtmas rime he did provide 
Gaod cheer for everie comer. 


X. 
When any ſervis ſhould be donn, 
He lyeked not to lyngar; 
The rich would ride, the poor would runn, 
It he held up his fingar. | 


XI. 
He kept tall men, he rydd great hors; 
He did indite moſt fine!ye; 
He us d few words, but cold diſcours 
Both wiſely and dyvinelye. | 


XII, 
His lyving meane, his chargies greate, 
His daughters well beſtowed; 
Althogh that he were lefte in debt, 
In fine he nothing owed; 


XIII, 

But died in rich and hapie tate, 
Belov'd of man and woman; 

And (which is yeat much more than that) 
He was en vy d of no man. 


. XIV. 
In juſtice he dyd much excell, 
In law he never wrangled; 
He loov'd rellygion wondrous well, 
But he was not new fangled. 
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XV. 
Let Roux v marth, and Dove ſaye, 
Aſk Nou BORN camp at ley fuer, 


If he were woont to make delaye, 
To doe his cuntrie pleaſure. 


XVT. 
But Asurond's proffer paiſcth all, 
It was both rare and geutie; 


WORLD, 


They wold have pay'd his funerall, 
1 have tomb d him in their temple, 


XVII. 
Ambition he did not regard, 
No boaſt:r, nor no braggerʒ 
He ſpent, and fookt tor no reward, 
He cold not play the bagger. 


Ne CXXXIV. THURSDAY, JULY 24, 1785. 


N a former paper I attempted to prove 
that the Jaws mult de general, not 
particular, which God employs in tle 
government of mankind. Let us naw 
examine a little particularly the nature 
of the compi nts which theſe laws occa- 
fron, and contider how far the exittence 
of à Providence is rendered precarious 
by them. | 

We lament that happineſs and miſery 
are very irregularly diſtributed among 
the good and bad: and yet, as it has 
been well obſerved, are by no means 
determined in queſtions, very neceſſary 
to be preciſely ſettled, before we torm 
this concluſion; as, what is the final and 
proper happineſs of man ? And who are 
the good, and who are the bad, that 
deler ve to partake of it, or to be excluded 
from it? He is not a good man at Rome, 
who is a good man at London: nay, 
in the fame country, this ſect adores 
him as a faint, whom another proclaims 
a miniſter of darkne's. The pati iot of 
one party is the rebel of the oppoſite one. 
The happinels, then, or miſery, of ſuch a 
perſon, becomes very frequently, at the 
iame time, and in the very fame place, 
both an argument in the belief and re- 
jection of a Providence. 

Again, the greateſt part of the miſ- 
fortunes which affi& us, are concluded 
to ariſe from the action of general laws; 
when, in geality, they proceed from our 
own wilful oppoſition to them, and re- 
fufal to accept them as the meaſure of 
our conduct, Obicure and limited as 
human reaſon is, it is ſufficient to diſ- 
cover to us certain deſirable ends, and 
certain means fitted to produce them: 
ends not to be precured by the appli- 
cation of d:Terent means, and means not 
acapted to procure itferent ends. 
Phyſical caufes produce phyſical, and 
moral cauſes moral effects. It is turely 


unreaſonable to invert this order, and 
expect moral effects from phy ſical cauſes, 


and phy cal effects from moral cauſes. 


It is unrexfonable to expect, that the 
virtues of a {aint or martyr will ſecure 
vs from the dangers of a well or preci- 
pic, it we advance to them with a han. 
dag e over our eyes. We ſhcuid fmile 
at the country gentleman's fimplicity, 
who diſbelieved a Providence, becauſe 
fox-hunci:.g, port, and tobacco, were in- 
capable of inſſiring him with the genius 
of Milton, or becauſe lie was unfurnich- 
ed with the ſagacity and penetration of 
Locke, after a dozen vcars attendance 
to every debate at the quazter- ſeſſions. 
The epicure would be entitled to as little 
ſerious treatment, who embraced the 
ſame atheiſtical tenet, becauſe his ſtream 
did not flow with burgundy and cham- 
pagne, or becauſe haunches of veniſon, 
turtles and turbots, did not riſt as fpon- 
taneouſly from his hot-beds as muſh- 
rooms. We ſhould treat ſuch charac- 
ters with ridicule; but are others leſs 
ridiculous, who expect effects as diſ- 
proportionate to their cauſes as thoſe 
juſt deſcribed? Should the wiſe and good 
compla n, that they are net rich and 
robult like particular wicked men; the 
reply is obvious: the means thai pro- 
cure wiſdom and virtue are very d1iiterent 
from thoſe that procure health and riches. 
Do they lamcnt that they are not in pol- 
ſeſfion of thuſe external advantages, 
when they have neglected the natural 
methods of acquiring them, which per- 
ſors leſs valuable bave purſued with 
ſucceſs? It is no objection againſt a 
Providence, that men do not gitber 
grapes from thorns, or figs from thit- 
tles; they have reaſon to be ſatisfied, 
while :t is in their power to rece ve 
th-m from the plants proper to their 
* duction. 

Let it be -llowed, that on ſome 
occations, with all our precaution, the 
orc|-r cf nature may operate to our 
diſadvantage: the torrent may over- 
wheim, the flame conſume, or the eaith- 
quake twallaw us; but are general laws 

ro 
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to be condemned, hecanſe in particular 
inſtances they give us tranſient pain, or 
even determine our preſent ſtate ot being, 
which they have contributed to preſerve 
in every period of it, and on which not 
only our happineſs, but our very exiſt- 
ence, has depended? It is a neceſſary 
condition of a compound fubſtance, like 
the material part of man, to be ſubject to 
diſſolution, from cauſes exterior to it, or 
united with it's conſtitution. Does a 
more convincing argument ariſe againit 
2 Providence from it's diffolution at one 
ſeaſon rather than another? or from it's 
diſſolution by an external, rather than 
an internal cauſe, which is as effectual 
to the end, though lets precipitate in the 
means? 

Some few caſes (much fewer than are 
generally imagined) may , poſſibly be 
ſtated, where, in the preſent life, the 
moment of miſery to a Paulileſs creature 
may exceeciingly overbalance the mo- 
ment of it's happine!s ; as when it is in- 
troduced into being with infirmities of 
body, too obſtinate for temperance and 
diſcipline to correct, and which reader 
it inſenſible to every enjoyment. But 
to ſolve theſe appearances, a well-ſu 
ported revelation, that inſtructs us in t 
doctriu c of a future ſtate, may fitly be ap- 
plied: for though revelation cannot ſerve 
as a baſis to natural religion, on which 
it is only a ſuperſtructure, yet it may be 
extremely uſeful to reconcile the ſeeming 
inconſiſtencies of a ſyſtem, diſcovered to 
be good by arguments of another kind; 
and reaſon will acquieſce in the truths it 
teaches, as agreeable to it's own dic- 
dates. | 

After premiſing theſe refleftions, I 
may venture to make public the follow- 
ing letter from a very learned female 
curreipondent, 


nite number of particles, varied in ſhape, 
ſize, and colour, and embracing each 


other in all poſſible poſitions, opened a 


ſcene as entertaining to my fancy as it 
was intelligible to my underſtanding. 
My brocher was an able advocate for 
this opinion; and his ſituation in a gaol, 


under the preſſure of ill health, loſs of 


fortune, reputation, and friends, fur- 
niſhed him with copious arguments to 
ſupport it. A maiden aunt, indeed, 
who had the management of my educa- 
tion, was perpetually repreſenting his 
principles as impious, and his Jo 
ments for them as abſurd. That lol 

of reputation and friends was the natu- 
ral conſequence of a want of common 
honeſty; loſs of fortune, of extrava- 
gance; and loſs of health, of debauche- 
ry. I am aſhamed to confeſs, that theſe 
childiſh reaſons had too much weight 
with me, and that I continued too long 


in a fluctuating ſtate between truth a 


error. I thank God, however, that my 


own misfortunes have taken off the partial 


bias from my mind, and opened it to 
conviction and the reafon of things. 
My beauty impaired, if not loſt, by the 
ſmall- pox, the death of a favourite child, 
the ſcantineſs of my circumitances, and 
the brutality of my huſband, have proved 
beyond exception thai no moral Being 
prefides over us. I ſhall not trouble 
you with a repetition of the ſame non- 
ſenſe employed againſt me, as before 
againſt my brother, by the fame ancient 
lady. She concluded with obſerving, 
that complaints of circumſtances, and 
the brutality of a huſband, came with 
an indifferent grace from a perſon who, 
after rejecting ſo many advantageous 
offers, eſcaped from a window with a 
ſtranger ſhe had ſcarcely ſeen. You 
will do me the juſtice to believe, that 


my judgment on this occaſion was re- 


MR. IT Zz-A ban, | 

T has been ſome ſurprize to me, that 

in a paper which ſeems deſigned to 
correct our judgments, and reduce the 
influence of taſhion, folly, prejudice, and 
paſſion, you have never confuted a prin- 
ciple, which is a compoſition of them all; 
{| mean the belief of a Providence. It 
anlwers indeed no individual purpoſe, 
except to countenance the inſolence of 
our parſons, who maintain it in defiance 
of the wiſdom of their ſuperiors. I was 
euly initiated in that firſt ph:loſophy, 
which explained the creation by a for- 
taitous concourſe of atoms. An infi- 


gulated more by my own feelings than 
the eloquence of my aunt. My ſatiſ- 
faction is, that the good lady, inſenfibly 
to herſelf, ſeems now becoming a con- 
vert to thoſe opinions which half her 
life has been employe1 to confute. Some 
late circumſtances have indeed ſtage 
gered her orthodoxy. She has made 2 
new diſcovery, that ſhe is conſiderably 
turned of ſeventy, and feels the infirgi- 
ties which accompany that ſeaſon 
making haſty advances to her. Her fa- 
ther conteifor. and ancient admirer, the 
vicar of the pariſh, broke his leg not 
long fance, and received other contuſions, 

Not 
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not vet made public, by a fall from a 
vicious horiz : and a lady in ine ntigh- 
Þonrhood, whom the has never forgiven 
the inſult of dituting formerly the pre- 
cedence at church, is placed in a rank 


very ſuperior to her own, by the accaß. 
hon of her hufband to an eftate and 
title, to which he has been pretumptive 
heir for above theſe twenty years, 1 
Am, Kc. 


Ne Cxxxv. THURSDAY, JULY 317, 1755. 


TO MR. Tir z-A bau. 
81 R, 


HERE are few things which con- 
tribute more to miſlead our judg- 
ments, and pervert our morals, than 
the confuſion of our ideas ariſing from 


the abule of words. Hence it hourly 


happens, that virtues and vices are lo 


dlended and diſguited, by taking each 


other's names, that almoſt the worft 
actions a man can be guilty of ſhall be 
attributed to an elevated and laudable 
ſpirit. Thus the molt extravagant fel- 
low living, who, to keep up an oſten- 


tatious figure by all kinds of expence, 


ſets his country and conſcience to ſale, 
ſhall be extolled by all about him as a 
noble generous ſoul, above the low con- 
fideration of dirty money. The high- 
mettled blood, who debauches his friend's 
wifeor daughter; who withholds a tradef- 
men's juſt debt, that he may be punctual 
with a ſharper; in ſhort, who dares do 
2ny injury, and run the man through 
the body who ſhall reſent it, calls kim- 
ſelf, and is called by the world, a man 
of gallantry and honour, Oeconomy is 
put ont of cuiintenance by the odious 


word Ararice; and the molt rapacious 


covetonſneſs takes ſhelter under the terms 
Prudence an Diſcretion. An eaſy 
thoughtleſſneis of temper, which betrays 
the owncr io recommend a ſcoundrel 
to lend to, or be bound for, a ſpend- 
thrift; to conform with all the gallant 
fchemes of a profligate ; to heap favours 
on a pimp or ſuarper, even to the neg- 
le& of meritorious friends, and fre- 


gn2ntly to the diftreſſins a wife aud 


children; in Rae, that eaſy difpetition 
of min which cannot reſiſt importunity, 
be the {o!;cicor ever fo unworthy, is dig 


Filed with the mot amiaiie of all epi- 


ravets, Good-antare;z and 0 the thing 
[tielt Drought into diſgrace by the mit- 
2priication of the word, 

S 4 


the bare mention of thoſe abuſer 13 


19 * 0 7 Pn TT . "I; — 
dai nictent to lead "Very chinkigg ru ler 


ip 3 luer catalog of the lie Lind. 
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Hence it is that falſehood uſurps tlie 
place of truth, and ignominy of merit; 
and though this may have been the com- 
plaint of all ages and nations of the ci. 
vil:zed world, yet ſtill the cheaters and 
the cheated are as nuinerons as ever. 

I have been led into theſe reflection 
by the ſuperticial and miſtaken opinions 
which are almoſt univer{aliy received of 
two gentlemen in a neighbouring coun- 
ty, at whole houtes I have been lately 
entertained, and whole characters I ſhall 
here delineate, concealing their real 
names under the gctitious ones of Som- 
brinus and Hilarius. 

Sombrinus is a younger brother of a 
noble family, whoſe intrinſic worth 
having been deſcried and valued by a 
man of folid ſenſe in the neighhourhood, 
procured him the happineſs of his only 
daughter in marriage, with a fortune of 
a thouſand pounds per annum. Som- 
brinus 1s a man of extraordinary natu- 
ral parts, eultivated by much reading 
and ohſei vation: of nice honour; un- 
ccre in his friendſhips, which are but 
trw ; and univerſally humane. A warm 
lover of his religion and country; nd 
an excellent juſtice of the peace, in wluch 
capacity he takes infinite pains to allay 
bitterneſs and compole quarrels. Pious 
himfelt, a regularity of devotion is kcht 
up in his family. His numerous ifiuz 
(to which he is rather eſſentially affec- 
tionate than fond) obliges him to c2c2- 
nomy, though his natural inc.ination is 
ſtronger towards diſpenſing riches than 
hoarding them. His equipage and table 
are rather neat and fufhcient than ſump- 
tuous. Reaſonable people are always 
welcome to him; but the riotous find 
rheir account neither in his temperance, 
nor his converfation. With all thet- 
good qualities, his too great avidity for 
book-knowledge, his penetration in 
men and manners, combining with; 
hckly habit of bady, render him pt 13 
be ſplenetic or filent, upon occal.o!» 
wherun lis delicacy is groisly offerd!!. 
ricywe the myci-inurcd Sombrinus ne. 
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under the calumny of a very ill nature 
man, among all thoſe who have a flight 
acquaintance of him; while even his in- 
timates, who fee him at all hours, and 
in every mood, though convinced of the 
goodneſs of his heart, and the purity of 
his intentions, are yet obliged, when 
contending in his favour, to grant that 
he has often the appearance of an z/f- 
tumoured man. 

Hilarius is a downright conntry gen- 
tleman; a dou Iitanty an indefatigable 
tportfman. He can drink his gallon at 
2 titting, and will tell you he was never 
fick nor forry in his life. He married a 
moſt dilagreeable woman with a vaſt 
tortune, whom, however, he contents 
kinſclf with flighting, merely becauſe 
he cannot take the trouble of uſing her 
. For the fame reaſon he is ſeldom 
teen to be angry, unleſs his favourite 
horſe ſhould happen to he lamed, or the 
oame-a& infringed. Having an eſtate 
of above five thouſand a year, his ſtrong 
hezr, ale, and wine-cellar, are always 
weil ſtored; to either of which, as alſo 
to his table, abounding in plenty of 
gucd victuals, ill-ſorted and ill-dreſſed, 
every voter and fox - hunter claims a kind 
of right. He roars for the church, 
which he never viſits, and is eternally 
cracking his coarſe jeſts, and talking 
ſmut to the parſons; whom, if he can 
make fuddled, and expoſe to contempt, 
it 1s the higheſt pleaſure he can enjoy. 
As for his lay friends, nothing is more 
trequent with him than to ſet them and 
their ſervants dead drunk upon their 
horles, to whoſe ſagacity it is left to 
Had the way home in a dark winter's 
night; and ſhould any of them happen 
to be found half ſmothered in a ditch 
the next morning, it affords him excel- 
ſent diverſion for a tweiremonth after, 
His ſons are joobies, and his daughters 
hovdens : not that he is covetous, but 
careleſs in their educations. Through 
the fame indolence, his baſtards, of 
which he has not a few, are left to the 
pariſh ; and his men and maid fervants 
run riot without controul for want or 
chteipline in the family, He has a mor- 
tal averſion to any mterruption in his 
mirth. Tell him of a calamity that has 
befallen any of his acquamtance, he 
aſks where ſtands the bottle? Propoſe 
to him the aſſiſting at a quarter- ſeſſions, 
he is engaged at a cock- match; or ſhould 
de, through curiofity, make his appear - 
ance there, ever jovial and facetious, 


and equally free from the diſturbance of 
paſſion aud com paſſion, he will crack 
his joke from the bench with the va- 
grant whom he ſentences to be whipt 
through the county, or with the felon 
whom he comdemns to the gallows. 

Such is his condeſcenſion, that he makes 
no ſcruple to take his pipe and pot at an 
alchouſe with the very dregs of the peo- 

ple. As for the parliament, (though 

his ſeat in it colts him very dear in houſe- 

keeping) if the fate of the nation de- 

pended upon his attendance there, he 
would not be prevailed on to quit the 
country in the ſhooting or hunting ſea- 

fon, unleſs forced up by a call of the 

houſe. In fine, it is an invariable 

maxim with him, let what will happen, 

never to give himſelf one moment's con- 

cern. Are you in health and proſpe- 

rity ? No one is readier to club a laugh 

with vou; but he has no ear to the voice 
of diſtreſs or complaint. The buſineſs 
of his life is (what he calls) pleaſure; 
to promote this, he annually conſumes 
his large income, which, without any 

deſign of his, may happen indeed to de 
ſome good, 


And wander, Heav'n-diredted, to the poor, 


With theſe endowments, there are at 
leaſt nine in ten who give the prefe- 
rence to Hilarias, and laviſh on him the 
epithets of the worthieſt, the nobleſt, 
and the beſt-natured creature alive ; 
while Sombrinus is ridiculed as a deadly 
wife man, a milkſop, ſtingy, proud, 
fullen, and ill-natured. Yet Sombri- 
nus is the man to whom every one flies, 
whenever there is a demand for juſtice, 
good ſenſe, wholeſome couniel, or real 
charity: to Hilarius, when the belly on- 
ly is to be conſulted, or the time diſ- 
ſipatad. 

Thus are the thouſand good qualities 


of Sombrinus eclipſed by a too reſerved 


and ſerious turn of mind; while Hila- 


rius, on the falte credit of generoſity 


and good-humour, without one ſingle 
virtue in his compoſition, ſwims tri- 
umphantly with the ſtream of applauſe, 
and is eiteemed by every one of his ac- 
quaintance for having only the abilities 
of x compleat voluptuary. 


I cannot diſmiſs this letter without 


lamenting the miſtaken opinions uſually 
received of characters like theſe, as a 
woeful inſtance of the depravity of our 
hearts as well as heads. A man may 
with equal propriety aver, that the * 
w 
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who ſhewed himſelf for a ſhilling laſt 
winter at Charing Croſs, was in every 
reſpect a much greater man than Mr. 


Pope, who had the misfortune of being 


low, crooked, and afflicted with the 
head-ach. I am, Sir, your conftant 
reader, and moſt humble — 

„ M. 


No CXXXVI. THURSDAY, AUGUST 7, 1755. 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 
SIR, 

S it is incumbent on an hiſtorian, 
who writes the hiſtory of his own 
times, to take notice of public and re- 
markable events; fo I apprehend it to 
be the buſineis of writers of eſſays fur 
entertainment and inſtruction, to mark 
the paſſions as they rile, and to treat of 
thoſe eſpecially, which appear to influ- 
ence the manners of the age they live 


m. 
The love of noiſe, though a paſſion 
obſervable in all times and countries, 
has yet been fo predominan* of late 
years, and given riſe to ſo many of our 
modern cuſtoms, that I cannot think it 
unworthy of one of your ſpeculations. 
In many inſtances this paſſion is ſub- 
ordinate to, and proceeds from another, 
which is no leis univerſal, and no leis 
commendable; I mean, the;love of tame. 
Noiſe, or ſound in general, has been 
conſidered as a means whereby thou- 
ſands have rendered themſelves famous 
in their generation; and this is the rea- 
fon why to be famous, and to make a 
noiſe in the world, are commonly un- 
derſtood as equivalent expreſſions. Hence 
alſo the trumpet, becauſe one of the 
moſt noble inſtruments of ſound, was 
anciently made facred to the h-athen 


gocldeſs of Fame: to that even at this 


day, when the world is too backward 
in doing juttice to a man's merit, and 
he is conſtrained to do it himſelf, he 1s 
very properly ſaid to found his own 
praiſes, or trumpet out his fame. 

The great utility and advantages 


which may be obtained from noiſe, in 


ſeveral other reſpects, are very apparent. 
In the pulpit, the preacher who declaims 
in the loudeſt manner, is ſure to gain the 
greateſt number of followers. He has 
alſo the ſatis faction of knowing that the 
devotion of a great part of his audience 
depends more upon the ſoundneſs of his 
hangs, than the ſoundneſs of his doc- 


trine. 


At the bar, every one knows the 


eat influence of found: and, indeed, 


where people accuſtom themſelves to 
tilk much, and mean little, it behoves 
them to ſubſtitute noiſe in the place of 
eloquence. It is allo a very juſt re- 
mark, that ſcurrility and abuſe require 
an elevation of the voice. 

In the ſenate it is often ſeen that the 
noiſe and thunder wich which the pa- 
triot ſhakes the houſe, has redounded 
more to the good of his country, than 
all the knowledge of the hiſtory and laws 


of it, locked up in the breaſts of pro- 


found politicians, who haye wanted 
voices to make themſelves heard. 

From a conviction that noiſe in gene- 
ra] can be made ſubſervient to fo many 
good purpoſes, We may eaſily imagine 
that a great fondneſs muſt be often 
ſhewn for it, even where it's uſefulne!ts 
or tendency is not iminediately diſcerni- 
ble: for from the very force of habit, 
the means will often be purſued, wher: 
the end is not perhaps attainable. 

At a coffee-houle which I frequent 
at the St. James's end of the town, I 
meet with two ſets of voung men, com- 
monly diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
Beaux and Bloods, who are perpetual- 
ly interrupting the converſation of the 
company, either with whiſtling of tunes, 
liſping of new faſhioned oaths, trolling 
out affected tpeeches and ſhort ſentences ; 
or elſe with recitals of bold adventures 
palt, and much bolder which they are 
ahout te engage in. But as noiſe is 
more becoming 2 Blood than a Beau, I 
am generally diverted with the one, and 
always tired with the other. 

This has led me to reflect on the wii- 
dom which has been ſhewn in the inſti- 
tution of certain clubs and nocturnal 
meetings for men, into which no perſons 
can be admitted as members, but thoſe 
who are diſpoſed to make that particu- 
lar noi!e only which is agreeable to the 
taſtes and talents of their reſpective ſo- 
cieties. Thus the members of one club 
vent their noiſe in politics; thoſe ot an- 
other in critical diſſertations on eating 
and drinking; a third perhaps in ſtory- 
telling; and a fourth in a — 
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tion of merry ſongs. In moſt of theſe 
ciubs there 2 choſen and 
inveſted with authority to be as _ 
as they pleaſe themſelves, and to infli 
penalties on all thoſe who open out of 


ume. 

limited in their topics for noiſe, though 
their meetings for venting it are more 
numerous than thoſe of the men. They 
alſo lie under the diſadvantage of having 
voices of a tone too ſoft and delicate to 
be heard at a great dittance: but they 
ſeem in ſome me iſure to have obviated 
theſe diſadvan ages by agreeing to talk 
all together; by whicn means, and as 
the ſubject is generally of the vitupera- 
tive kind, they are able to cope with 
the men, even at the moſt yociferous 
of their clubs. 

Again; thoſe diverſions, in which 
noiſe molt abounds, have been always 
held in the higheſt efteem. The true 
and original country ſquire, who is ac- 
ftuated by this generous paſſion for noiſe, 

Prefers the diverſion of hunting to all 
other enjoyments upon earth. He can 
entertain his companions for hours to- 
gether with talking of his hounds, and 
extolling the divine muſic and harmony 
of their rongues; and ſcarce ever goes 
to hed without winding the horn, and 
having the full cry in his parlour. 
Horce-racing, cock-fighting, bull-bait- 
ing, and the like, are ſports which fill 
the hearts of the common people with 
the molt extravagant delight; while their 
voices are employed in the loudeſt ſhouts 
and exclamations. In the opinion of 
our Engliſh failors, no entertainment 
can be compleat where the all-cheerin 
huzza is wanting; by the force of which 
they are inſpired with ſuch courage and 
relolution, that even fighting itlelf be- 
comes their diverſion. 

In London, where many of theſe 
{ports cannot be enjoyed, the paſſion for 
noiſe has appeared in various other ſhapes. 
It has, within the memorv of molt men, 
given riſe to routs, drums, and burri- 
canes; which in all probability would 


have been improved into cannonades, 


thunders, and earthquakes, before this 
tune, had it not heen for the late panics 
on account of ſome concuſſions in the 
ar, very much reſembling thoſe of a 
real earthquake. However, as a proof 
that the names already given to thoſe 
polire aſſemblies are extremely proper 
tor them, I need only to remark that 


when doors are opened to them, 


are uſually compoſed of what is 
called the beſt company, who from time 
immemorial have pleaded the privilege 
of birth for talking as loud as they can. 
Among the many other inſtances of 
the effects of this paſſion in high life, L 
ſhall only take notice of one more; 
which is an ingenious method (unknown 
4 our forefathers) of making a _ 
ing noiſe at 's doors; by hi 
vou A — oy he to underſtand, 
that ſome perſon of conſequence does 
you the honour to ſuppoſe you are in 
the land of the living. 


Some may think that it will bear a | 


diſpute, whether ſuch a violent ham 
mering at people's doors may not be 
looked upon, in the eye of the law, as 
an attempt of a forcible entry: but it is 
my humble opinion, that it can only be 
. to an action of aſſauit and 

attery; ſince it be proved that the 
— * of thoſe. hs ns guilty of 
this miſdemeanor have really no inten- 
tion of making any entry at all; for 
ſecure their retreat as faſt as they 
flying from the face of thoſe whom they 
count their enemies when at home, and 
viſit as their friends when abroad. 

IT have now by me a certain curious 
book of memoirs, wherein the fenti- 
ments of a wealthy old lady in the city, 
with regard to the uſefulneſs of —_ 
ſeem very nearly to correſpond with the 
obſervations I have here made upon that 
ſubject. TI ſhall tranſcribe a ſhort paſ- 
ſage from the character of this lady, 
and cone lude my letter. 

© Towards the decline of her — * 


ſhe took lodgings on Ludgate Hi 


© in order to be amuſed with the noiſes 
© in the ſtreet, and to be conſtantly ſup- 
plied with objects of contemplation: 
tor the thought it of great uſe to a 
mind that had a turn for meditation, 
to obſerve what was paſſing in the 
world. As ſhe had alſo a very reli- 
gious diſpoſition, ſhe uſed often to ſay 
it was a grievous ſhame that ſuch a 
thing as filent meetings, among ſome 
of the diſſenting brethren, ſhould be 
ſuffered in a Chriſtian country. And 
when the died, ſh. left five hundred 
pounds towards the erecting fifty new 
nding-boards, to aid the lungs of 
* the aged clergy, in divers churches 
© within the bills of mortality.“ 
1 am, Sir, your obliged humble fer- 
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I correſpondent of to-day will, 
I hope, excuſe me for not pub- 
liſhing his letter ſooner. To confeſs 


the truth, I had ſome thoughts of mak 


ing an apology to him for not publiſh. 
ing it at all; having conceived an opi- 
nion that it might tend to leſſen thoſe 
exalted ideas which the world has al- 
ways entertained of us men of learning. 
But though upon re- conſideration I have 
changed my mind, I mutt take the li- 
berty of oblerving, by way of introduc- 
tion, that as I modeſtly prefume no man 
living has more learning than myſelf, lo 
no man values himſelf more upon it, 
or has a greater veneration for all thoſe 
who poſſeſs it, even though they ſhould 
poftets nothing elſe. I remember to have 
ſeen it under my grandmother's own 
han, in the new primer ſhe gave me at 
my firſt going do ſchool, that © learning 
© js better than honle and land: and 
though I cannot ſay that I have ever been 
in a ntuation to make the proper com- 
pariſon between Learning and Houſe 
and Land; yet my grandmother was a 
wile woman, and I had never reaſon to 
call in queſtion the truth of any of her 


lay ings. | 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 

SIR, 

I is with pleaſure I obſerve, that you 

commonly avoid the ridiculous oitenta- 
tion of prefixing a ſcrap of antiquity to 
your lucubrations. Your practice con- 
firms me in my opinion, that a line or 
two of Greek and Latin is neither uſe- 
ful nor ornamental to a paper intended 
for the benefit of all forts of readers. 
It was excuſable in your predecetiors, 
the Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian; 


tor in their time we had fine gentlemen, 


one out of twenty of whum could, per- 
haps, make a ſhift to pick out the mean- 
ing of a Latin couplet. But now-a-days 
the cafe is altered; it is pedantry to 
know any other language, or, at leait, 
to ſcem to know any, but the faſhion- 
able modern ones. For my own part, 
I by no means approve of mottos, which 


I doubt not are often thought of after 


the piece is written; and if not, mult 
— * the writer too cloſely to the ſenſe 


ol them, The ſame objection I have to 


numerous quotations from the ancients; 
for why ſhould we ſpeak in a leſs intel- 
ligible language, what may be as per- 
tinently and juſtly expreſſed in our own? 
It is with reaſon, then, that in our days 
a man is no more reputed a ſcholar for 
quoting Homer and Virgil, than he 
would be eſteemed a man of morals {cr 
reading Tully and Seneca; and a Greek 
motto 1s thought as unneceſſary to 1 
good eſſay, as a head of Otho or Galba 
would be to a learned man, it it was 
ſlung round his ſhoulders. Indeed, to 
ſpeak my mind, if the uſe of a language 
is to arrive at the ſenſe, wit, and arts, 
conveyed by it, I fee no reaſon why our 
own ſhould yield to any other, ancient 
or modern. It is copious and manly, 
though not regular; and has books in 
every branch of the arts and ſciences, 
written with a ſpirit and judgment not 
to be exceeded. Notwithſtanding which, 
a man verſed in Greek and Latin, and 
nothing elſe, ſhall be called larned; 
while another, leis knowing thete, 
who has imbibed the ſenſe, piii, and 
knowledge, of all the bett authors ir 
our own language, is denied that ho- 
nourable title. | 

F own to you, Mr. Fitz- Adam, that 
he wilo wouid lay in a ſtore of prudent 
and judicious maxims, for the direction 
of his conduct in life, can do it no where 
more effectually than from the inva- 


Juable works of antiquity. But is it 


abſolutely neceſſary that he ſhould do 
this from the very languages in which 
they were written? I am myſelf what is 
called a good Greek and Latin ſcholar; 
and yet I believe I might be maſter of as 
much true knowledge if I underitood 
neither. There are many good reafons 
to be given why the ſtudy of theſe lan- 
guages ought to be cultivated : but I 
think this purſuit may be carried too far; 
and that much of the time ſpent in ac- 
quiring a critical knowledge of them, 
might be employed to more advantage. 
I ſpeak in general; for there are ſome, 
who have a genius particularly ſuited 
to the ſtudy of words, that would never 
make any figure in the ſtudy of things. 
There is hardly any thing truly va- 
luable in the dead languages, that may 
not be read with equal advantage and 
latis faction 
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fatĩs faction in the living, and more parti- 
eularly in our own; for if I may rely upon 
my own judgment, and the report of 
learned men, many of the beſt ancient 
authors have loſt little by their tranſlation 
into our foil. I am charmed with the 
Greek of Thucydides and Longinus; 
but I am likewiſe delighted with the 
French dreſs of the laſt, and Mr. Smith's 
Engliſh of both. I can diſtinguiſh the 
gentility and eaſe of Cicero, and the 
ſpirit and neatneſs of Pliny, in their 
epiltles, as they are tranſlated by Mr. 
Melmoth. Will any man that has feen 
Mr. Pope's Homer, lament that he has 
not read him in the original? And will 
not every man of a true taſte admire the 
gaiety and good ſenſe of Horace, the 
gallantry and genteel careleſſneſs of 
Ovid, the fire and energy of Juvenal, 
and the paſſion of Tibullus, in para- 
phraſes and tranſlations of Donne, Dry- 
den, Garth, Congreve, and Hammond? 
J inſtance theſe, as their beauties are 
with more difficulty tranſlated into a fo- 
reign language. | | 
It would be endleſs to enumerate the 
Englith poems that perhaps equal any 
thing in Greek or Latin. The Paradiſe 
Loſt will be thought little inferior to the 
Iliad or Eneid in judgment, majeſty, 
and true poetic fire. The Eſſay on Cri- 
ticiſm, I need not ſcruple to compare 
with the Epiſtle to the Piſo's; nor to 
prefer the Dunciad, Eſſay on Man, and 
the Ethic Epittles, to any of the produc- 
tions of aniiquity. And will you not 
join with me in preferring Alexander's 
Feaſt to all the extravagance of Pindar, 
in point of harmony, and power of ex- 
preſſion and numbers? The poets, it is 
true, had different views; but, notwith- 
ſtanding, there may be a compariſon. 
To enlarge farther would carry me 
beyond the limits I propoſe to myſelf ; 
I thall therefore conclude my remarks 
on this kind of writing, with obſerving, 
that if we fall ſhort of the ancients in 
any part of polite writing, it 1s in the 
method of dialogue, in which fome of 
them, as Xenophon, Plato, and Tully, 
had moit excellent talents: and yet I 
know not whether the Dialogue on Me- 
dals, anc! the Minute Philotepher, may 
not rival any thing they have lett be- 
hind them: for as to their political writ- 
ings, no man will think them equal to 
the Letters on Patriotiim, and the Idea 
of a Patriot King. In hittery we are 
certainly deficient, though Raleigh, Cla- 
rendon, and a tew others, are excellent 


in their kinds; but we as certainly make 
it up in mathematics, natural philoſo- 
phy, phyſic, and the many excellent 
treatiſes we have in morality, politics, 
and civil prudence. 

It is not my intention to reſume a ſub- 
ject that has already employed much 
abler pens, and to raiſe a diſpute about 
the comparative merits of the ancients 
and moderns; nor would I by any means 
diſcourage the ſtudy of the ancient lan- 
guages; for I think the time I ſpent in 
acquiring them extremely well employed : 
but I would willingly perſuade ſuch as 
are not maſters of them, that they ma 
become ſcholars and learned men wit 
no other aſſiſtance than their own native 
Engliſh. I am ſure I think the man 
more deſerving of thoſe names, who is 
converſant with Bacon, Boyle, Locke, 
and Newton, than he who is unacquaint - 
ed with theſe great philoſophers, _ 
he thould have read Plato, Ariſtotle, 
and all the orators and poets of anti- 
quity. 

You willi now, no doubt, be curious 
to know who I am, that decide ſo magi- 
ſterially in a point fo long given up, and 
of ſo much conſequence to the republic 
of letters. Time, Mr. F be. Ai. 
may bring that to light; at preſent it is 
neceſſary I ſhould fcreen myſelf from 
the indignation of pedants, who would 
overwhelm me with heaps of ancient 
rubbiſh. My view in this letter is to 
convince the ladies, that many of them 

fſets more real learning than a fel- 

w of a college, who has for twenty 
years pored upon remnants. I have in- 
deed often wondered that the author of 
the World has not been favoured with a 
much greater ſhare of the productions 
of temale correſpondents than any of 
his predeceſſors, as he has ſet at naught 
Greck and Latin for their fakes. But 
perhaps it may be for that very reaſon: 
for ſa capricious are the ſex, that though 
they hate a pedant, they deſpiſe the man 
who is not homo multarum literarum. 
J have heard a lady declare, that ſhe 
could no more love a man whole learn 
ing was not {uperior to her own, than 
him who took all occaſions of ſhewing 
her that it was, If you approve of me 
as a correſpondent, I may be fometimes 
at your ſervice; in which cafe, to ſhew 
my learning, my ſtile ſn now and 


then be enriched with a little Greek and 


Latin. I am, Sir, your moſt humble 
lervaut, - 10 
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OR ſeveral weeks paſt, I have been 
conſidering with myſelf how I 
might extend the uſe and entertainment 
of theſe my labours: for though thou- 
ſands of my coun have experi- 
enced and are ready to atteſt their falu- 
tary effects, yet it cannot be denied but 
there are ſtil] people to be met with, who 
are by no means as wiſe and as good as 
they ought to be. General ſatire, as I 
have formerly obſerved, is what few 
people care to apply to themſelves; and 
though I have hitherto been averſe tv 
icular and perſonal abuſe, I am at 
willing to try it's effect, well-know- 


Ing, that if the good which may accrue 
from it be but in the proportion of one 


million to the entertainment it gives, I 
mall have reaſon to bleſs myſelf for thus 


ö with the world. I am ſen- 
ble alſo, that by adopting this method, 
I am increaſing the number of my cor- 
reſpondents, as one will be for 
trying his hand on fo delightful a ſub- 
ject as the failings of his friends; eſpe- 
cially when I ſhall have given him my 
honour that he need be under no appre- 
henſions for his fafety, and that I will 
take every quarrel upon myſelf. I 
therefore hereby invite all perſons what- 
ſoever to tran{mit to me forthwith all the 
ſcandal they can either collect or invent. 
Names, and particularly great ones, will 
be very acceptable; or, in default of ſuch 
names, minute deſcriptions of perſons, 
their alliances and connections, or the 
ſtreets they live in, will be equally agree- 
able. Great regard will be paid to the 
letters of female correſpondents; but it 
is humbly hoped that they will not ſuf- 
fer the copiouſneſs and enticement of 
the ſubje& to hurry them into lengths 
that may excecd the bounds of this 
paper, 

I am ſenſible that a great deal of cou- 
rage, and an equal degree of dexterity 
at ſingle rapier, will be neceſſary on this 
eccihon; but, as I ſaid before, I am con- 
tented to take the whole upon mylelf, 
rather than lay my correſpondents under 
any reitraint. My name is Adam Fitz- 
Adam; I am to be heard of every morn- 
me at the T'iit Yard Coffee-honſe; and, 
though an old man, ſhall be ready to 
De any pentleman ſatisfadion who 


chuſcs to call me in a hackney. 
conch, and 42 to Hyde Pack, ie 
Montague Houſe. _. 

To extend the uſefulneſs of this paper 
ſtill farther, it is my intention (notwith- 
ſtanding any former declaration to the 
contrary) to mix politics with ſlander. 
IT am in a manner compelled to make 
this ſecond alteration in my plan, from 
a thorough conviction that no man in 
theſe kingdoms is ſuch a maſter of poli. 
tics as myſelf; and as a war with France 
feems now to be inevitable, I ſhall from 
time to time inſtru our miniſters in 
what manner to conduct it, and fſha!l 
hope for an exact compliance with every 

lan I hall lay before them. This will 

e faving a great deal of trouble and 
„ to the common people of Eng- 
and, who, though always ready to in- 
ſtruct an adminiitration, are ſometimes 
fo divided in their opinions, that the ſaid 
adminiſtration are Ga to purſue their 
own meaſures, for want of plain and 
punctual inſtructions from their friends. 

The better to carry on this laudable 
deſign, I ſhall direct what bills are pro- 

r to be b ht into parliament, and 
* acts 18 5 repealed. I 
ſhall alſo devote three mornings in every 
week to the private inſtruction of all ſuch 
miniſters and members of parliament, 
as are deſirous of conferring with me at 
my lodgings up two pair of ſtairs at the 
Trunk- maker's in St. Martir's Lane. 
I ſhall likewiſe be ready to anſwer all 
queſtions in politics to ſuch gentlemen 
and ladies as would willingly inveſti- 
gate that ſcience without ſtudy or ap- 
plication. This will tend greatly to 
the edification of all juſtices of the 
peace, nurſes, midwives, country cu- 
rates, and pariſh clerks, whoſe ideas 
ſeem at preſent to be a little confuſed, 
for want of a thorough knowledge of 
the intereſts and connections of the feve- 
ral ſtates of Europe, and how the balance 
of power is to be maintained. I ſhall 
keep a watchful eye over the king of 
France and his minitters; and ſhall give 
timely notice of any intended invaſions, 
and direct meaſures to def:at ſuch in- 
vaſions in proper time. I ſhall find 
means of inſtructing the other powers 
of Europe in their true and natural in- 

tereits, 
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tereſts, and will communicate in this 
paper the — I ſhall from time 
to time receive from the ſaid powers; fo 
that the public ſhall always be apprized 
beforehand of the meaſures they intend 
to take. 

When I confider the vaſt utility of 
this my undertaking, I cannot be too 
thankful for the abilities I am bleſſed 
with for carrying it on to the unverlal 
ſatisfaction of all parties. My huma- 
nity is, I confeſs, a little hurt, by re- 
flecting, that while I am thus making a 
monopoly of politics and flander, I am 
doing an injury to thoſe of my brother 
authors, hc fm long lived by deal- 
ing out their occaſional portions of thoſe 
cemmodities. But 1 Mg _—_— 
upon ſecond thoughts, that as this paper 
ix publiſhed once a week, they will have 
continued opportunities of enriching 
their own larger 1 with the 
moſt ſhining parts of it: and this they 
ſhall have free leave to do, provided 
that they add no conjectures of their 


own, or pretend to doubt the ſuperio- 


rity of my abilities, whereby diſputes 
may be raiſed upon auy of thoſe facts 
which I ſhall think proper to advance. 
The fame indulgence is hereby given to 
all writers or compilers of country news- 
papers in Great Britain and Ireland: 
tor as J have only the good of my coun- 
try at heart, I am defirous of —_— 
theſe my labours to the remoteſt parts o 

his majeſty's dominions. I ſhall alfo 
have this farther ſatisfaction, that the 


general complaint of the country's be- 


ing deſerted of inhabitants every winter 
may ceaſe; as by means of this circu- 
lation every 1 gentleman may re- 
ile conſtantly at his ſeat, and every 
clergyman at his living, wizhout being 
ohliged once a year to pay a viſit to 
London, in order to ſtudy politics, and 
inftru& the adminiſtration. | 
But a much greater advantage than 
any yet mentioned remains ſtill to be 
told. The circulation of this paper will 
not be confined to Great Britain and 
Ireland; it will doubtleſs be demanded 
in all the courts, cities, and large towns, 
of Europe; by which means our enemies 
en the Continent, finding the ſuperio- 
rity of our wiſdom, and knowing b 
whom our counſellors are counſelled, 
will fue to us for peace upon our own 
terms. In the mean time, as we are 
entering into a war not of our own 
ſeeking, but merely in defence of our 
commerce, and for the protection and 


ſupport of our undoubted rights, I ſhall 
direct the adminiſtration _ to raiſe 
ſuch ſupplies as may enable us to 
it on with vigour and ſucceſs; and this 
hope to effect ta every body's ſatisfac- 
tion, which, I humbly apprehend, has 
not always been the caſe. | 
Lam well aware that there are certain 


ſuperficial perſons in the world, who 


may fancy that they have not diſcovered 
in my writings hitherto theſe marvel. 
lous abilities to which I am now layi 
claim. To all ſuch I ſhall only anſwer, 
let the event decide: for I have always 
thought it beneath me to boaſt of talents 
ſuperior to, other men, till the neceſſity 
of the times compel me to produce them. 
Thoſe who know me, will fay of me 
what modeſty forbids I ſhould ſay of 
myſelf: indeed, it has been owing to a 
very uncommon degree of that ſheepiſh 
quality, that I have not let my readers 
into many ſecrets of myſelf, that would 
have amazed and confuunded them. 

I have undertaken politics and flander 
at the ſame time, from a conſtant obſer - 
vation that there is a certain connection 
between thoſe ſciences, which it is difficult 
to break through. But I intend to vary 
from the common method, and ſhall 
ſometimes write politics without abuſe, 
and abuſe without politics. It may be 
feared, perhaps, that as I have hitherto 
received no reward for the great candour 


with which I have treated the admini- 


ſtration during the courſe of this paper, 
I may incline to direct wrong meafures 
out of pure ſpite; but I can aſſure my 
readers that ſuch fears are groundleſs: 
I have nothing at heart but the public 
good, and ſhall propoſe no meaſures bug 
ſuch as are moſt apparently conducive to 
the honour and glory of my native coun- 
try. In treating of theſe meaſures, I 
ſhall b:1id nothing upon hy potheſis, but 
will go mathematically to work, and re- 
duce every thing te a demonttration, 
For inſtance, if the war is only to he a 
naval one, I would initruf our miniſter 
(as a certain ingeniovs painter is ſaid 
to draw) by the triangle. As thus; 
the end of the war is an advantageous 
your: Now, ſuppoſe any triangle, equi- 
ateral or otherwite, where A ſhall ſig- 
nify the Engliſh fleet, B the French 
fleet, and C the above peace; the ſolu- 
tion then will be no more than this, let 
the fleet A take the fleet B, and you 
produce the peace C. The fame ſolu- 
tion will do in a land war, where A and 


B may ſtand for armies inſtead of fleets 
Havin 
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Having now ſufficiently explained 
myſelf upon this important occation, I 
Mall take leave of my readers till next 
Thuriday; at which time, unleſs I 


ſho!11d fee renſon to the contrary, I ſhall 
prefent them with 2 paper either of ſcan. 
dal or politics, which thall be to all their 
{atistactions. 


N® CXXXIX. THURSDAY, AUGUST 38, 1755. 


1 Have judged it proper to poſtpone 
politics to another week, tllat I may 
oblige my readers with a piece of ican- 
dal, or whatever elſe they may plcaſe to 
call it, which has but juſt trantpired, 
and which will quckly engage the con- 
verfation of all the beſt families in town 
and country. Thoſe who are unac- 
quainted with the parties concerned, will 
I hope excuſe me for publiſhing only the 
initial letters of their names, or ſome- 
nmes no letters at all; their high rank, 
and the honourable offices they bear, 
demanding from ie a little more com- 
plaiſance than I may probably ſhcw to 
meaner perſons. At the fame time, I 
ſhould be ſorry to have it thought, that 
my tenderneſs upon this occation arole 
from any felfiih conſiderations of the 
conſequences that might entuc: the 
ford of a man of quality is no longer 
than that of another man; nor, for any 
thing I have obſerved, is he a jot more 
dexterovs at drawing a trigger. My 
moderation proceeds from the great re- 
ſpect which is due from perſons in hum- 
bie fituations to men of high an! illut- 


trious birth: though ar the fame time 1 


mult take the liberty of declaring, that 
one or two fiories more of the tame na- 
ture with what I am now going to re- 


late, will entirely cancel my regards, 


and incline me to treat them with tle 
freedom of an equal. 

Every bo ly knows, at leaſt every body 
in gentcel lie, that the match between 
Lord *** and Mits G was brought 
about by the old carl and the young 
laiy's aunt; at whole houſe my lord 
unfortur ately taw, and fell deiperatc iy in 
love with Mi's Lo, who was a fi- 
tant relation of the aunt, and who hap- 

ned to be there upon a viſit, at the time 
of his lordſhip's courtſuip to the mece, 
The character of NMits L is 100 no- 
torious to require a place in this narra- 
tive; though I mutt do her the juſtice to 
exn, that I bereve every art to undo a 
woman was practited upon ker, before 
ſhe was prevailed upon to give up her 
BOBGUF to a man whom fie knew to be 


the deu ned huſband of her moſt inti- 
mate friend. 

Tnoſe who knew of the affair between 
my Lord and Wits L. , endeavoured 
by every poiſible method to diſſuate 
M:its G=— from the match; and, in- 
deed, it that unfortunate young lady hal 
not preferred a title to happineſs, the had 
treated his lordſhip as he delerved, frum 
a thoroug! conviction that he had already 
bettowc.i his attettions upon Nils L——, 
But an union of hearts is by no means 
neceſſary in the marriages of the great. 
My lord and the old earl tw a thouſand 
charms in Mus G——"3 large fortune; 
and the young lady and her aunt tw 
every thing ina title that could be wile 
for in the married ſtate. The ceremony 
was nertormed ſocn after at the eari's 
houfe; and the young couple, though 
pertectly indifferent to each other, con- 
ducted themicives ſo prudently in all 
companies, that thoſe who did not knuw 
ther intimately, believed tliem to be 
very happy people. 

The old earl dying foon after, ne 
lord ſucceeded to the cttate and tile 
, and lived with his lady in - 
magnificence and ſplendour Wh s 
large income coul afford. His lor- ip 
had a conſidærable mortgage on the c ate 
of Sir O 8 3 ant it was u er 
pretence of ſettling fone affairs with at 
gentleman, at his brother's ſeat neai vt. 
Alban's, that he {et out the beginr.ing 
of this month upon the expedition wich 
nas unbappily turned out fo fatal to his 
peace. Coicnel ***, a gentleman too 
weil known tor his gallantries among 
the Jaches to need the initial letters of his 
name, was to be of his lordſhip's party; 
and though my lord had two ſets of 
horirs of his own, yet, for certain rea- 
ſons, which may hereatter be gueſſed at, 
he hired a coach and ſix at Tubbs's, and 
let out on the T ueſilay for St. Alban's, 
with intention, as vas given out, to re- 
turn on the Thuriday following. 

1 mould have informed my readere, 
that LAY ., and the young Vii oun- 
tes , who was ſaid to have a gu- 


die 
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dre for the colonel, were to meet them 
in the viſcounteſs's coach at Barnet, on 
+ their return home, and that they were 
all to dine together at the Green Man. 
It was faid, I know, that Doctor, 
who is a man of family, was of the la- 
dies party: he had been an intimate ac- 
quaintance, and ſome lay a lover of 
Mits G=—, before her marriage with 
Lord The doctor is a man much 
more famous for his wit and a{drefs 
than his practice; andeis thought to be 
the author of a late extraordinary per- 
formance, which, however ce chrated, in 
my humble opinion, reflects more ho- 
rour on his invention, than either on his 
knowiedge in politics, or his character 
15 2 moral man. Bur 1 will avoid cir- 
camitances, and be as ſhort as I can. 
Doctor ** *, though he lives at St. 
Jumes's end of the town, had been feve- 
ral times in that week at Batlon's and 
Child's coffee-houſes, and had drank 
chocolate with Si E—— H-— the 
very Thuriday that Lord *** and the 
colonel were to return from St. Alban's 
to meet Lady“ and rhe vitcountels at 
the Green Man at Barnet. Niany peo- 
ple are of opinion, that the doctor was 
not of the party, but that he receiveq his 
intelligence from one H— u, who had 
formerly been a ſteward of Lord ***, 
But H——vy denies the fact, and lays the 
whole miſchief on Lady ***'s woman, 
who it ſeems had been houſekeeper to 
the doctor when he lived in the ſquare. 
There are ſtrange reports of the doctor 
2nd this woman; but whether ſhe or 
Hy was the coatriver of this villainy, 
will appear hereafter. H—y is a man 
of a very indifferent character, and (I 
am not afraid of ſaying it) capable of 
undertaking any miſchief whatloever, 
Lady *** and the viſcounte!s, ac- 
cording to agreement, ſet out on 4 hurſ- 
day at one o'clock for Barnet, and came 
to the Green Man, which was the place 
appainted for dining. My lerd and the 
colonel not being arrived, the viicounteis 
recollected that ſne had an acquaintance 
in the neighbourhood, at about two miles 
diſtance, whom ſhe propoſed viſiting in 
a poſt-chaiſe, under pretence of faving 
her own horſes. As this acquaintance 
of the viſcounteſs was a ttranger to Lady 
%, her ladyſhip declined going with 
her friend, and agreed to amule herſelf 
with a book of noyels till her return, cr 
till the arrival of my lord and the colo- 
nel, which was every moment expected. 


The viſcounteſs ſtept immediately into 
the polt-chaiſe; and ſoon after, as Lady 
*** was looking out at the window of 
the inn, ſhe ſaw a coach an fix drive by 
very haſtily towards London; and the 
landlord declares that he ſaw Lord , 
and the colonel, and two ladies in the 
coach, muffled up in cloaks. He alſo 
declares, that Lady *** called out three 
times for the coach to ſtop, but that no 
one anſwered, and the coachman drove 
out of fight in a few minutes. 

I chould have taken notice before, 
that as ſoon as the viſcounteſs was gone 
upon her vilit, as Lady *** was fitting 


at the window next the road, the captain 


in quarters took great notice of her, and 
ſud to the chambermaid, in her lady- 
ſhip's hearing, that he would give up a 
whole year's pay to pals the afternoon 
with fo fine a creature: upon which Lady 
% frowned upon him very ſeverely, 
and began a fnart converſation with him 
on his buldneis and preſumption. 

The vifcountets, to the great ſurprize 
of Lady , did nat return till near fix 
in the evening, and ſeemed in great con- 
tuhon while ſhe endeavoured to apolo- 
giæe for her abſence. But as Lady * 
was convinced that her lord was in the 
couch that drove fo hattily towards Lon- 


don, ſhe declared poſitively that the 


would not ftir a ſtep from the inn till he 
returned to fetch her; and inſiſted on the 
viicountels's going immediately to in- 
form him of her reſolution. The viſ- 
countets accordingly ſet out; and the 
captain was feen going upſtairs ſoon af- 
ter. But whether Lord“ returned 
that night, or whether it was really his 
lordſhip's coach that paſſed by, is uncer- 
tam: however, Lady *** has been miſ- 
ang ever ſince; and yeſterday a lady was 
tound drowned in Roſamond's Pond, 
who is faſpefted to be her; for though 
Lady *** was a thin woman, and wore 
2 chintz gown that day, and the perſon 
taken out of the pond appeared to be 
fat, and was dreſſed in white, yet it is 
thought that by lying a long time under 
water, the hody may be very much 
ſwelled, and the colours of the linen en- 
tirely diſcharged. One thing is certain, 
that Lord *** is like a man diſtracted: 
the doctor, the Reward, and my lady's 
woman, are taken into cuſtody; and the 
colonel and the viſcounteſs are fled no- 
bedy knows whither. 

I thall leave my readers to make their 
own comments on this unkappy affair, 
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which I have brought into as ſhort a 
compaſs as I was able, with truth and 
perſpicuity. I am ſenſible, that where 
names occur ſo often, and thoſe only 
marked with aſteriiks or initial letters, 
it is a vc ry difficult matter to avoid con- 
fuſion: and indeed I ſhouid hardly have 
thought myſelf perfectly clear, if I had 
not communicated my narrative to a 
country acquaintance of mine, a man 


totally ignorant of the whole affair, 


E report of the King of France's 

having lately forbidden the coffee- 
houſes at Paris to take in any Engliſh 
newipapers, was no more than I expect- 
ed, after having in the World of lait 
Thurſday was tc'nnight fo plainly and 

ly declared my intentions of mak- 
ing all men politicians. But though his 
Moſt Chrittian Majeſty has thought pro- 
per to keep his fubjeRs in the dark as to 
the ſcience of politics, yet I hear with 
that his emiſſaries in this city 
are buying up large numbers of theſe 
my lucubrations, for the private peruſal 
of that monarch and his miniſters, and 
that a council is ordered to attend the 


reading of them as ſoon as they arrive. 


But, for very good reaſons, I have 
thought proper to change my intentions, 
and not meddle with matters of ſtate; at 
leaſt for the preſent. Inder, to confeſs 
the truth, I have lately received full con- 
viction that, great as my knowledge is 
in politics, there are thoſe at the head of 
affairs that know to the full as much as 
myſelf. Succeſs is not always in our 
power; but if we are really to enter into a 
war with France, I have the pleature of 
aſſuring the common people of England, 
that they may depend upon it's being as 
well conducted, as if they had the entire 


— ĩ— of it in their own hands, or 
even if I myſelf was to preſide at all their 


meetings ſettling plans and opera- 
tons. 


This and other reaſons have inclined 


me for the preſent to lay aide politics, 


and to go on in the old way, mending 
hearts inſtead of heads, or furniſhing 
ſuch amuſements as may fix the atten- 
tion of the idle, or divert the ſchemes of 
the vicious, for at leaſt five minutes 
week. Of this kind is the following lit- 
tle piece, which I received fome tim 
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was pleaſed to aſſure me, that he never 
met with any thing fo plain and intelli- 
gible. I have been the more circumſtan. 
tial upon this occaſion, from a defire of 
pointing out in the moſt perſpicuous 
manner the leading ſteps of this fatal ca- 
taſtrophe: for I am not ſatisfied with 
entertaining my readers with the frailties 
and misfortunes of perſons of quality, 
unleſs I can warn them by their exam- 


ple againſt falling into the like errors. 
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fince from a very ingenious correſpon- 
dent, who entitles i. 


A MEDITATION AMONG THE BOOKS. 


ROM every thing in nature a wile 

man may derive matter of medita- 
tion. In meditations various authors 
have exerciſed their genius, or tortured 
their fancy. An author, who meant to 
be ſerious, has mechitated on the myſtery :f 
ea bung; an author, who never meant tv 
be terious, has meditated on a broom. 
flick: let me allo meditate; and a library 
of books ſhall be ti. e ſubje& of my medi- 
tations. 

Before my eyes an almoſt innumera- 
ble multitude of authors are rang d. 
ditferent in their opinions, as in thei: 
bulk and app-arance; in what light fl all 
I view this great aſſembly? Shall I con- 
ſider it as an ancient legion, drawn out 
in goodly array under fit commanders * 
or as a modern regiment of writers, 
where the common men have been force 
by want, or ſeduced through wickedne(s, 
into the ſervice; and where the leaders 
owe their advancement rather to caprice, 
party-favour, and the partiality ct 
Iriends, than to merit or ſervice? 

Shall J conſider ye, O ye Books! as 3 
herd ef courtiers and ftrumpets, who 
profels to be fubſcrvient to my uſe, and 

et ſeek only your own advantage? No; 

t me conſider this room as the great 
charnel-houſe of human reaſon, where 
darkneis and corruption dwell; or, as 2 
certain poet — himſelf— 


Where hot and cold, and wet and dry, 
And beef, and broth, and apple-pye, 
Moit ſlovenly affemble. 


Who are they, whoſe unadorned rai- 
ment beſpeaks their inward * 
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They are lazy books, flatutes, and com 
mentaries on flatutes. Theſe 1c as of 
pariiament, whom all men mnit obey, 
and yet f-w only can purchaſe. Like 
the Sphynx of an-iquitv, they (peak in 
enigmas, an l vet devour the unhappy 
wreiches who c nprehend them n. 
Theſ are commentaries on fatutes : 


for the per:.lg ul chem, the longeit te 


of man would prove inſutlicient; tor the 
underſtanding of them, the utmoſt in- 
genuity of man would not avail, 

Cruel is he dilemma between the 
neceſſi y and the imputhhility of un ler- 
ſtanding; yet are we not þ-ft utteriy d-- 
ſti ute uf 1-6 oft, Bold, tor our com- 
fort, an abrulcement of law and equity! 
It confiſt nt of many volumes; ex- 
teads only to twenty-two toſios; yer, 
as a tew 1l'.1 Cixes may contain the 
whole nu otive hiwhitance of at led ex, 
fo may this conpendium contain the 
eſſ-ct.u] gravy ot many a repurt and ad- 
judgrd calc. | 

T he faves of the law recommend this 
abri igenent to our perutal. Let us 
with ail thankfulneſs of heut receive 
their counicl, Much are we behotden 
to piyficians, who only preſcribe the 
bark of the Suigquima, wen they 
might oblige ther paucnts to ſwallow 
the whole tree. 

F. om thete volumes I turn my eves 
on a {cp embodied phalanv, num: rous 
and termd bl x they are contrever find 
di vines; io ins the worm arid to term 
them. How ai rv 18 languagel and 
how does the cuitum of inanaind join 
words, that reaſon has pot under ! 
Thus we viten hear of hell-ure cold, of 
deviinb hind ove, ard tre line; nd 
thus controwverjial and divine have been 
aſſociate l. 

Tneſe controverſial d'wires have 
chang d the rule of Le int a ander! 
of Aelputation. They n ve cup d 
the rempie of the Mott IM gsa fenc 
ing-.ctocl, where te gymnau c exer- 
ciſes are daily extthreld, and where 
victory ſerves oniy to excite conteſts. 
Sighting the bulwarks Whercwith He 
who beſto ved religion on mankind had 
ſecured it, they nave encompaſſed ic with 
various minute qutwo Ks, hich an ar- 
my of warr:ors can unh difficulty de- 
tend. 

The next in order to them are the re- 
doubtable antagoniits of common ſenie 
the gentlemen who clote up the common 


highway to heaven, and yet open ng 


private road for perſons having occaſion 
to travel that way. The writers of this 
tribe are various, but in principles and 
manners nothing dithmjar, Let me re- 
view them as they ſtan! arranged. 
Theſe are Epicurean orators, who have 
endeavoured to con!ound the ideas of 
right and wrong, to the untpeakable 
comfort of highwavmen and Rack-fob= 
bers. Thel- are enquirers after truth, 
who never deign to impi-re the aid of 
knowledge 11 their refarches. Theſe 
are ſreptics, wie labour erneſtly to ar- 
en. them(ſ-. ves out of tieir own exift- 
ence; here retembling that choice fi- 
rit, who endeavoured fo arttully to pick 
his on pc, as net fo be detected 
by mich. L. of ail, are the com- 
poſers of rhep/odiesr, fragments, and 
(tirange to {1v 1.) thonghts, 

Ameht ties army of anti martvrs, I 
een @ volume of p cular appearance: 
it's meavre aſpect, and the dirty gatali- 
nels of it's habit, make it hear a perfect 
reſemblance of a decayed gentleman. 
The we che monument of mortality 


was brought forth in the reien of 


Charles the S-cond; it was the darling 
and only child of 2 man of quality. 
How die's pirent exult or it's birth! 
Howv nony flatt-rers extolled it beyond 


their own cffoprirg, and urged it's cre- 


qu ous father to diſphay it's excellencies 
to the whole world ! Induced by their 
folicitations, the tatier arrayed his 
child jo (cariet and gold, ſuhm ted it to 
the public cv, and called it, Pocms by 
a Perſon of Honour. While he lived, 


his bouby offspring was treated with the 


cold re{pe$ due to the rank and fortune 
of it's parent: but when death hat locks 
e vp his küchen, and carried off the 
kees of his cellur, the poor child was 
aban-loned ro he pariſh: it was kicked 
from itail to tall, bir a deſpiſed proſti- 
ture; and, aiter various c2iamities, was 
reſcue} ont of the nands of a vender of 
Scotch {nll and tafe'y placed as a pen- 
honer in be han of free-thinkers. 
Thou fiſt, taou greateſt vice of the 
human mind, Ambition! all thete au- 
tnors were origipniy thy voraries! They 
onilel ta themiclves a fame more 
durable than the cult frm that covered 
ther works: the c1:1-ikin (as the dealer 
ſpeaks) is in excellent condition, while 
the books them{glves remain the prey of 
that ſilent critic the worm. | 
Compicat cooks and conveyancers; 


bodies ot ſchool divinity and Tommy 
2 R 


Thumb; 
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Thumb; little ſtory- books, ſyſtems of 


philoſaphy, and memoirs of women of 
pleaſure; apologies for the lives of 
players aud prime miniiters, are all con- 
tzne( to one common oblivion. 

One book indeed there is, which pre- 
tends to a lidle reputation, and by a 
ſtrange fellcity obtains whatever it de- 
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HE following letter was miſlaid; 

which is the reaſon of it's not 
having appeared earlier in this paper. 
The excuſe, perhaps, is leſs pardonable 
than the fault; but it is the only one [ 
can mike with truth; and I hope the 
author will receive it with candour. 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM, 
SIR, 
I F ever you txke the trouble of looking 
in o ary of ehe puolic papers be des 
vour cen, vou cannot help blerving 
tho many curions experiments which: f 
late years have bien made through a | 
parts of this kingdom, in running, rid- 
ing, leaping, driving, fire eating, wire- 
danciiig, and various other vict | arts, 
by pertons of ail ranks and fortunes, 

I am willing to give credit to theſe 
extraordinary atchievemente, though 
many of them, I own, tar exceed the 
bounds of probabil:ty, becauſe of the 
honour they do to our age and country: 
and ii is not without high indignation 
agaivit the ingrat:tude of the preſent 
times, that I have been hitherto diſap- 
pointed in my expectations of ſeeing 
public hi nou!s and rewards beſtowed on 
theſe illuſtrious perſonapes, who by 
ſuch exheriments have ſhewn us what 
great things the pawers of nature are 
capable of, when properly directed. 
Newton was knighted, and both he 
and M. Locke had very conſiderable 
places er the government; and vet 
what mig ty matters dd thefe philoſo- 
phers de, in cumparifun of our new 
cx her ment- makers? They contented 
them leives with Icok ing into the laws of 
nature, and went no father. The 
mird orders it's ideas Juſt as it uſed 10 
do, hofore the Efay on the Human Un- 
d rfl uiling nad banithed br. m the word 
the ot rac of iu, principles and ſub- 
frential forms t anc; Newton. after he had 
demolithed the voriyces of Deſcartes, leit 
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mans, To be uſefal for fome months 
only is the whole of it's ambition; and 
though every day that paſſes cont: Telly 
diminiſhes it's utility, yet it is fought 
for and purebaſed by all!: ſuch is the 
deſerved and unenvied character of that 
excellent treatiſe of practical aſtronomy, 
the Almanack. ; 
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the planets juſt as he found them. They 
have rall-d round the ſun preciſely in the 
ſame time, and at the lame diftance, 
before ant fince his difcureries. But 
our wonder-workers have tournd the 
ſecret of controvling the laws of nature; 
and have actuaiiy accompliſhed what i 


the walls of Bedlam, and the laborato- 
_ ries of Logada, it would have been 


thought madneſs to attewpt. 
I am ſenſible it may be obirAed to 


me, that the things I compare are totat— 


ly different; and mſtead af thete mode: n 
chiefs in philotophy, I ſhould rath« 
have turned my eyes to the renowned 
heroes of antiquity, whole exploits have 
been the admiration of ſo many 2ges. 
Be it ſo. We own the reſemblance, 
and have no reaſon to be afraid of the 
compariſon: for beſides that many of 
the'e exnloits are looked upon as fabu- 
lous, if it be conſiclered that ſome of 
them were only the effects of brute force, 
and that the merit of others is to be di- 
vided among muititudes, who all hd a 
ſhare in their production; no doubt can 
be made, on a fair eitimate between the 
merit of ancient and modern worthies, 
on whoſe ſije the balance will be found 
to turn. I am no enemy to the fame of 
antiquity; but I own it grieves me, that 
when ancient exploits have been celc- 
brated over and over by the choice!# 
pocts and hiſtorians, thoſe of our own 
times, no lels extraordinary, ſhould be 
left to pals down to poſterity, cn no 
better authority than the doubt ful teti- 
meny of a common news- paper. 

Mr. Fitz- Adam, you pret:{s your- 
{If a citizen of the world, an equal 
judge between al? the children of on 
firit parents; act up then to this charac» 


ter, and do juttice: ſuffer not exple:'5 
to drop into Oblivion, at which 15 
Gymnaſia of « reece and Ialy wor d 
have ſtood aghaſt; which would have 
been honoured with ſtatues and crown? 


Q\ 


THE 


ot olive at Olympia; with a place in the 
Prytaneum at Athens; and an ovation, 
it not a triumph, at Rome. Suffer not 
ingratitude to fix a ſtain upon our coun- 
try, which it would never be able to 


7 off 

pretend not to enumerate, or even 

to be ſenſible, of all the advantages with 
which thele ſingular efforts of genius 

will be attended: but in natural philo- 
phy and religion their utes are appa- 
rent at the firſt glance. 


Experiments, it is now agreed ou all 


hands, are the only ſolid baſis of natural 
ſcience. In theſe Bacon and Newton 
et the way; but their followers have 
ennobied them; they have transferred 
them from heavy inert matter, to the 
very quinteſſence of ſpirit, their horſes and 


'hemielves. Wnat before was only fit 


tor recluſe pedants, they have made the 
muſement and the buſineſs of fine gen- 
emen. 

And here I beg leave, by the way, to 
propoſe a pr::blem to the lovers of theſe 
noble arts, which I hope will not be 
thought altogether unworthy of their 
attention. | 

Suppoſe a gentizman is able to drive a 
wheel-carriage any number of miles in 
in hour, when the motion of his hortes 
:3 progreſſive, or according to the na- 
tural courſe of their limbs; how much 
time ought he to be allowed to do it in 
when his horſes move retrograde, or tails 
oremoſt? 

But to come to religion. Theſe new 
experiments ſerve to ſhew how little we 
underſtand of the bounds of credibility, 
Had fuch experiments been properly 

attended to, a certain gentleman, that 
mall be nameleſs, might have ſpared 
his haughty challenge to the defenders 
of the Chriſtian faith. Our brave youths 
will ſoon make him ſenſible of his error, 
and turn the edge of that formidable 
road ſword of his upon himſelf, with 
„hich he has threatened to depopulate 

ae Chriſtian world. Will he any longer 
pretend to ſay, that no teſtimony can 
N22 a ming credible that is contrary 
o experience, ,n I defy him to 
match, in the anna's of any age or 
country, the feats which he is. forced to 
delieve on the credit of a common news- 


r? 
an run all the arts and 


ſciences, and in each of them ſhew the 
Vonderful advantage of theſe new ex- 
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periments; but this is a taſk that de- 
{erves an abler hand: I therefore propoſe, 
when his Majeſty ſhall have incorporated 
the authors of them into a new Royal 
Society, which I hope will be ſoon, that 
one of our molt eminent pens be ap- 


pointed, after the example of Biſhop 


Sprat, to write the hiſtory of the ſo- 
ciety; and another, after the example 
of Fontenelle, to make culogies on it's 
particular members. And I detire that 
you will immediately look out for two 
ſuch perſons amongtt your correſpond- 
ents, which I ſhould imagine can be no 
great difficulty to one who has the ho- 
nur to reckon in that number the prime 
wits of the age. I am, Sir, your hum- 
ble lervanit, 


Mn. FITZ-ADAM, 


W ALKING the other day through 

Wapping, to fee the kumours et 
the place, I happened t. cait wy cyes 
upon the winduws cf analulioate, where 
I ſa written in large cpitals, Ro- 
man Purl.“ I had the cur oity to atk 
of a man who was walking near me, 


d * . — 5 4 TI * 
why it might not as well l.ave been cail- 


ed Britiſh Pur“, as Roman Purl? «0 


Sir, ' fan he, © the landlord has had 
twenty times the cuitom ſince he gave 
* his liquor that outlandiſh name !* 1 


ſoon found that my lagacious 1351 ner 


was a maker ct leather breeches, by 
ſeeing him enter, and fet himfcif to 
work in a ſhop, over the door of which 
was written upon a bit of paper—* The 
© True Italan Leather-breeci:cs Ba!!s, 


© fold here by the Maker.“ 5 confeſs I 


was a little ſurprized to find the 6a on 
of admiring every thing forcign dex 
tended itſelf to fo great a (lance from 
St. James's, having ce ceived an opt - 
nion that none but our ters u 
polite end cf the town die the de- 
ſpiſers and diſcouragers oi cur Lows 
manufactures. 

As I ſee no ſolid reaſor for tus uni- 
verſal diſlike to every thing that is Eng- 
lifk, I ſhould be glad of your ſentiments 
on the ſubject, which will greatl; oh- 
lige, Sir, your conitauit reader and ad- 
nurer, 


- - 


C. D, 


I ſhall forbeac making avy : +7. +5 
upon this letter, that I may it 5 
very witty corre{portont, W . r? 
E reccived a few days ago by nn. 


2 R 2 1. 12. 


2 W # 
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neral poſt. But I muſt entreat the fa- 
vour of this gentleman, and of al! others 
who may incline to write to me in fo la- 
conic a {ti]-, to chuſe another method 
of conveyance, for fear their letters 
ſhould (oinetimes happen to miſcarry. 


QINCE the publication of my cor- 


noiſe, I have received the two 
ing, which I ſhall lay before my readers 
for the entertainment of to-day. 


| TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 
81, 
YOUR paper which treats of the paſ. 


ſion tor noiſe has in one reſpect 


tions in it being ſuch as J have often 
made myſelf, and the ridicule intended 
by them what many perſons in the world 
very juitly obſerve. At the ſame time, 
could not help feeling ſome uneaſineſs, 
on being led by thoſe obſervations to 
reflect ſeriouſly and deliberately upon 
my own misfortunes. 

Till I was about forty years old, I 
had lived a batchelor in London; at 
which time, having acquired a conſi- 
derable fortune in the mercantile way, 
I retired into the country; and hopi 
to paſs the reſt of my da 8 
to be happy in a ſocial companion, I 
married a wife. She has always been, 
for any thing that I know to the con- 
trary, what is called a virtuous woman; 
| a zotable one I am ſure ſhe is: but 
3 though chaſtity and notableneſs may be 

| yerv valuable your in a woman, yet 
if they are to be nurſed and cheriſhed 
at the ce of meekneſs, forbearance, 
and all & other virtues, in my humble 
opinion, ſhe had better be without them. 
I called at your friend Dodfley's, the 
laſt time I was im town, to look in Mr. 
Johnſon's Dictionary for the meaning 
of the word zotable; but could find no 
ſuch epithet applied to a wife. I wiſh 
with all my heart that he had given us a 
definition of that character, as alſo of a 
good ewaman, which, according to ſome 
alehouſe ſigns in the country, is a wo- 
man without a head. *y 
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the 2 virtue of a man is courage, 
ſo the pri 
Hence: my wife, indeed, is of a con · 


reſpondent's letter on the ſubject of 
F reſpo ”=_ 


given me ſome pleaſure; the obſerra- 


T have long been of opinion, that as 


principal virtue of a woman is 
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IR, 
RAY be ſo kind as to inſert this in 
your next. Yours, 

W.B. 


Ne CxLII. THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 18, 1755. 


trary way of thinking with regard to 
this female virtue; but, till I am ſtark 
deaf, I ſhall never be prevailed upon to 
alter my opinion. Dumb creatures were 
always my delight, and particularly a 
cat, the dumbeſt of all; but my wife, 
who has a natural antipathy to that ani- 
mal, has hung up a parrot in my par- 
lour, and filled my hen-yard and garden 
with maccaws and peacocks. | 

Beſides the domeſtic noiſes with which 
I am perpetuaily tormented, I am un- 
fortunately ſituated near the church, 
and in the hearing of ten diſmal bells, 
which cur pariſhioners have ſet up, in 
the room Fo fingle bell, by which, 
for many years before, the proper no- 
tice for church-time, and other parochial 
matters, had been uſually given. And 
leſt the advantage of the found of theſe 
bells ſhould ever be loſt, one of our 
wealthy yeomen has bequeathed by wil! 
a conſiderable fum of money to th: 
ringers of the pariſh, for a certain num- 
ber of peals five or fix times a week for 
ever. About the time of this defircable 
acquiſition, the new method of plalmody 
was introduced into our church, by a let 
of fellows who call themſelves the 
Singers: ſo that our good old tunes be- 
ing rejected, I am obliged to fit and 
hear their terrible bawling and diſcord, 
having never been taught to fing in tre- 
ble time, or to find any thing ſolemn in 


the airs of a jigg. 


It happens alſo that qur pariſh is fa- 
mous for delighting in what is called 
rough muſic, conſiſting of performances 
on cow-horns, falt-boxes, warming- 
pans, ſheep-bells, &c. intermixed with 
hooting, hallooing, and all forts of hi- 
deons noiſes, with which the young 
wags of the village ſerenade their neigh - 
bours on ſeveral occaſions, particularly 


thoſe families, in which (as the phraſe 


is) the grey mare is the better horſe. 
| Being thus accuſtomed to noiſe in the 
day-time, I am frequently awaked out 
of my fleep (though in the abſence of 
my wite) by dreaming of them in the 
| night; 
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night; fo that in almoſt all my hours of 
retirement, in my flumbers, and even in 
my devotions, I am conſtantly rorment- 

with noiſes, and thoroughly con- 
vinced that there is no peace for me but 
in the grave. 

This being my caſe, I would adviſe 
you, Mr. Firz-Adam, by all pollible 
means, to diſcourage this raging pathon 
for noiſe, If you are a married man, 
and have a zotable wife, (though from 
the freedom and ſpirit with which you 
Write, I ſhoutd gels you to he à batche- 
lor) vou will need neither my example 
nor entreaties to ſet about this work in 
ſober ſadneſs. I am firmly perſualed, 
that if you can put an end to oll unrea- 
ſon able nviſes, you will then accompliſh 
that univerſal reformation of ſentiments 


and manners for which your paper was 


intended. The women will be di.creet 
and lovely, and the men rational com- 
panions tor their wives and one an- 


other. | 

Af er what I have here faid of myſelf, 
I dare not let you know the firit ſyllable 
of my name, or of the village where I 
live; but I defire, nevertheleſs, to be 
eſteemed as your very good friend, and, 
though unknown, your molt faithful 
tumble ſervant. 


P. S. I forgot to tell you that I have 
three fine girls, who, though extremely 
well inclined, are whipt every hour in 
the day, and made to pierce my ears 
with their cries, for not being women 
before their time, and as notable as their 
mamma. It had like to have eſcaped 
me too, that though my wite 1s reckon- 
ed to have the beſt times of any woman 
in the pariſh, it is the jet of the whole 
neighbourhood, upon hearing any violent 
or unuſual ſcreaming, that Mrs. is 
in labour. 


MR. FETZ-ADAMy 


INDING by a late paper of yours, 


that you are an advocate for peace 


and quirtneſs, I am encouraged, though 
à woman, to make known my caſe to 
you. I have been a ſufferer by noiſ- all 


my life long. When I was young, 1 


had a tender, though not a ſickly con- 
ſitution; and was reckoned by all my 
acquaintance girl of a mild and gentle 
dilpoſition, with abundance of good- 
natuce. The temper of my father was 
unfortunately the very reverſe of mine; 


Kd chough I was ready to obey the leaſt 


notice of his will, yet his commands were 
always given in io loud and harth a tone 
of voice, that they terrified me l Re thun- 
der. I have a tho and times ſtarted 
from my chan, and Roud with my knees 
knocking together, upon his begmning 
to aſk ine a common queſt or, My 
mother, he uſe ! to tell me, wo 14 ruin 
me by ner gentleneſs. Indeed, the was 
as indulgent to mas I cor d with, and 
hardly ever chil me in her life, urleſs 
forced to it by my father, and to keep 


the peace of the family, which on va- 


rious other occations was frequently in 
danger of being broken. 

At the buarding-chool, which I was 
ſent to at the uf ge, i met with a go- 


ernefs who was hatty and paſſionatz _ 


an as in her cooler kours ſhe was fre- 
quently making con ceſſians c her ſcho- 


lars for the ung uarded things ſhe had 


laid in her anger, ihe loſt ail her autho- 
rity: ſo that having no one to te, and 
no good example to tollow, we were 
noiſy and quarrelſome all the day long. 

After this I kid the unhappine(s to de 
left an orphan to the care of my 1 other's 
brother, wie was a weal.hy pewterer in 
the city. The room we lived in was 


directly over the ſhop, from wer ce my 


ears were perpuiuaily dinred will; the 
noiſe of hammers, and the clatteyioic of 
plates and diſhes. Our country-h we 
(whcre we uſually paft d three er four 
months every ſumme; ) was built cloie 


to ſome 1ron-mill-, of which my urcle 


was proprietor. During our ay at his 
houſe, I reed not tell vou ho I was 
turmente.! with the horrid and rremer - 
dous noiſe which proceeded from theſe 


mills. 


At laſt IJ was ſent to hoard with a 
diſtant relation, wic bad been captain of 
a man of war, but wo having married 
a rich widow, had given up his commiſ- 


tion, and retired into the country. Un- 


fo tunately for poor me, the captain (till 
retained a paſſion for firing a great gun; 
and had mounted on a little fortiſica- 
tion, that was thrown un againft the 
front of his houſe, eleven nne pounders, 
which were conſtantly diſ harg:d ten or 


a dozen times over, on the ariwal of vi- 


ſitors, and on all holidays and rejuicings. 
The noiſe of tneſe cannon was more ter- 
rible to me than all the rei, and would 
have rendered iny ontinuance there in- 
tolerab. e, if a vo ung gentleman, a rela- 
tion of the captain's, had not held me by 
the heart- rings, and ſoftened by the 

molt 
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moſt tender courtſhip in the world, the 
horrors of theſe firings. In ſhort, 1 
ſta! at the captain's till my fortune was 
in my own power, and then gave it to a 
huſbun l. 

But, alas! Mr. Fitz-Adam, I am wed- 
ded to nolle and contention as long as I 
live. This tendereſt of lovers 1s the 
moit tyrannical of huſbands. The ham- 
mering of pewter, the iron-mills, and the 
cannon, which fo much diſturbed me, 
are but lulling ſounds, when compared 
to the raging of his voice, whenever he 
throws himſelf into one of his furies. 
It is the ſtudy of my lite to oblige and 
pleaſe him, yet I offend and diſguit him 
| by every thing I do. If I am ſilent to 
his upbraidings, I am ſullen; if I an- 
ſwer, though with the utmoſt mildneſs, 
1 am either infolent or impertinent. 

How mult I do, Mr. Fitz-Adam, to re- 
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claim or bear with him? Whatever [ 
was by nature, I am at preſent fo hum- 
bled, that I can ſubmit to any thing. I 
have laid my caſe before you for your ad. 
vice; being well convinced, by your ſpe- 
culations in general, that you are a warn, 
advocate for the ſex, though you ſome- 


times take the liberty of telling us our 


own. It is not fo much at the croſſneſs 
of my huſband, as at the loudneſs of his 
voice, that I complain: for I could ſub- 
mit with ſome kind of patience to be 
beat, pinched, ſcratched, or any thing, 
ſo that the drum of my ear was not en- 
tirely in danger of being broken. If I 
was deaf, I could defy the utmoſt of hi 
malice; but till that happy time arrives, 
I am the moſt miſerable of women, 
though much Mr. Fitz-Adam's ad- 
mirer, and humble ſervant. 


Ne CXLII. THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 25, 1755. 


I Ought hourly to be looking up with 


gratitude and praile to the Creator of 
my being, for having formed me of a 
diſvolition that throws off every particle 
of ipleen, and either directs my atten- 
tion to objects of chearfulneſs and joy, 
or enables me to look upon their con- 
traries as I do on ſhades in a picture, 
which add force to the lights, and beau 
ty to the whole. With this happineſs 
of conſtitution, I can behold the luxury 
of the times, as giving food and cloath- 
ing to the hungry and the naked, ex- 
tending our commerce, and promoting 
and encouraging the liberal arts. I can 
look upon the horrors of war, as produc- 
tive of the bleflings and enjoyments of 
peace; and upon the miſeries of man- 
kind, which I cannot relieve, with a 
thankful heart that my own lot has been 
more tavonrable. 

There is à paſſage in that truly ori- 
ginal poem, called the Spleen, which 

leaſes me more than almoſt any thing 
have read. The paſſage is this 

Happy the man, who, innocent, 
Grieves not at iils, he can't prevent; 
His {kiff does with the current glide, 
Not puffing pull d againft the tide: 
He, paddling by the ſcuffling crowd, 
Sees, unconceru'd, life's wager row'd ; 
And when he can't prevent foul play, 
Enj"ys the follies of che frav. 


8 


The laughing philoſopher has always 
appcared to me a more eligible character 
than the weeping one: but before I fit 
down either to laugh or cry at the follies 
of mankind, as I have publicly enliſted 
myſelf in their ſervice, it becomes me tc 
adminiſter every thing in my power to 
relieve or cure them. For this purpoſe 
I ſhall here lay before my readers ſome 
loote hints on a ſubje&, which will, I 
hope, excite their attention, and contri- 
bute towards the expelling from the heat 
thoſe malignant and fullen humour 
_— deſtroy the harmony of ſocia! 
ide. 

If we make obſervations on huma:. 
nature, either from what we feel in our- 
ſclves, or ſee in others, we ſhall per- 
ceive that almoſt all the uneaſineſſes ot 
mankind owe their riſe to inactivity 0: 
idleneſs of body or mind. A free and 
briſk circulation of the blood is abſo- 
lutely towards the creating 
eaſineſs and good humour; and is th: 
only means of ſrcuring us from a reit- 
leſs train of idle thoughts, which cane 
fail to make ns burthenſome to ourſelves 
and diſſatisfied with all about us. 

Providence has therefore wiſely pro- 
vided for the generality of mankind, by 
compelling them to uſe that labour, 
which not only them the ne- 
eeſſaries of life, but health to 
enjoy them with delight, Nay, farthcr, 

we 
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we find how effentially neceſſary it is 
that the greateſt part of mankind ſhould 
be obliged to enrn their bread by labour, 
from the ill uſe that is almoſt uni- 
rerlally made of thoſe riches which 
exempt men from it. Even the advan- 
tages of the belt education are generally 
found to be inſufficient to keep us with- 
in the limits of reaſon and moderation. 
How hard do the very belt of men find 
it to force upon themſelves that abſti- 
nende or labour which the narrow neſs 
of their circumſtances does not immedi- 
ately compel them to? Is there really 
one in ten, who, by all the a.!vantages of 
wealth and leiſure, is made more happy 
in reſpect to himſelf, or more uſeful to 
mankind? What numbers do we daily 
tre of ſuch perſons, either rioting in 
luxury, or fleeping in ſloth, for on- who 
mekes a proper vie of the advantazes 
whih riches- give tor the improv: ment 
of him'elf, or the happinc!s' of others? 
And how many do we meet with, who, 
tor their abute of the bleſungs of lite, 
are given up to perpetnal uncauneſs of 
mind, and to the greateit ayoiutes of bo- 
dily pain? | 

Whoever ſeriouſly conſiders this pornt, 
will diſcover tha: riches are hy no means 
fuch certain bleſſings as the poor ima- 
gine them to he: on the contrary, he 
will perceive that the common labours 
and employments of life are much better 
ſuited to tne majority of mankind, than 
proſperity and abundance would be with- 
out them. 

It was a merciful ſ-ntence which the 
Creator paſſed on man for his diſobedi- 
ence—* By the ſweat of thy face thalt 
thou eat thy bread ;* for to the puniſn- 
ment itſelf he ſtands indebted for health, 
ſtrength, and all the enjoy ments of life. 
Though the firft paradiſe was forfeited 
for his tranſgreſſion, yet by the penalty 
uflicted for that tranſgreſſion, the earth 
iz made into 2 paradiſe again, in the 
beautiful fields and gardens which we 
duly ſee produced by the labour of man. 
And though the ground was pronounced 
curſed for his diſobedience, yet is that 
curſe ſo ordered, as to be the puniſh- 
ment, chiefly and almoſt ſolely, of thoſe 
who, by intemperance or floth, infli& it 
upon themſelves. 

Even from the wants and weakneſſes 
vt mankind are the bands of mutual 
lupport and affection derived. The 
necelſities of each, which 50 man of 


kumſclf can ſufficiently ſupply, compel 


bim to contribute toward the benefit of 
others; and while he !abours only for 
his own advantage, he is promoting the 
univerlal good of all around him. 

Heultheis the bleſſiug which -verv ore 
wiſhes to enjoy; but the multitude ove 
ſo unreaſonable as to deſire to purchaſe 
it at a cheaper rate than it is to be chitin 
ell. The continuance of it is only to be 
ſecured by exerciſe or labour. But the 
misfortune is, that the poor are too apt 
to overloak their own cnjoyments, and to 
view with envy the caſe and af ence of 
their tuperiors, not couſidering that the 
uſual attendants upon great tort uncs are 
anxiety and diſeaſe. 

If it he true, that thoſe perſons are the 
happieſt who nave the feweſt wants, the 
rich mon is more the ohject of compui - 
fon than envy. Howexer mc lerate his 
inclinations may be, the cuſtom of tlie 
world lays him under the neceffity cf 
living un to his fortune. He mult be 
ſrrrounted by a ulelets train of ſer- 
vants z his ap «ciite mit be palled with 
plenty, an! his peace invaded by crowds, 
He muſt ire up the pl-fures and en- 
dearments of domeſtic life, to be the 
flave of party and faction. Or if the 
gocduels cf his heart ſuonld incline him 
to acte of hu nanity and benevolence, he 
will have freq entiy the morrification of 
ſeeing his charities ill beſtowed; and by 
his inability to relieve all, the conſtant 


** . . - 
one of makin. more enemies by his re- 


fuſals than fi! nds by lus hencfactions. 
If we add to theſe contiderntions 2 truth, 
which I >lieve for por nz will diſpute, 
namely, that the gresteit fortunes, 


adding to the wants of their oſſeſſors, 


uſually render them the raolt neceſſitous 
men, we ſhail find greatnets and happi- 
nels to be at a wide diftance from one 
another. If we carry our enquiries ſtill 
higher, if we examine into the ſtate of a 
king, and even enthrone him. like our 
own, in the hearts of his people; if the 
life of a father be a life of care and an- 


xiety, to be the father of a people is a 
pre- eminence to be honoured, but not 


envied. 

The happineſs of life is, I beli-ve, 
generally to be found in thoſe {titions 
which neither totally ſubie& men to la- 
bour, nor abſolutely exemy.t hem from 
it. Power is the parent of diſquietude, 
ambition of diſappointment, and riches 
of diſeaſe. | 

I will conclude theſe reflections with 
the following fable; 

Labour, 
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Io hour, the offspring of Want, and 
the wo hor of Health and Cententment, 
Ive i with her two daughters in a little 
ect tiger, by te de of a hall, at a great 
diſtarce em any town. They were to- 
ta-! ungcquainted with the greit, and 
hat kept no better company than the 
neighbouring villagers: but having a 
de H e of Nein the wo id, they forſc ok 
thei compalons and bab. tation, and 
determined to travel. Labour went ſo- 
be ly along he ruad wit) Health on her 
richt- hin, who by the ſprighilinefs of 
her cenver{ition, ard ſngs of chear- 
fulne ſs and ev, fifterei the tal of the 
ay; while Contertment win tmiling 
on the 'eft, ſunporting the ſteps of her 
mother, and by her perpetul good-hu- 
mor increating the vivacity of her ſiiter. 

In this manner they travelled over 
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torei's, and through towns and villages, 
till at laſt they arrived at the capital of 
tie kingdom. At their entrance into 
the great city, the mother coniured her 
daughters nc er to luſe fight of her; for 
it was the will of] piter, ſhe aid, that 
their ſeparation thould be attended with 
the utter ruin af all three. But Health 
was of too Jay A diſpoſition to regurd 
the covntels of Ly bout; the ſuffered her- 
ſelf to be dcbauched by Intemperance, 
and at laſt died in child birth of Dic 
eaſe, Contentment, in the ahſence of 
her ſiſter, gave herſelf up to the entice. 
ments of Sloth, and was never he:r of 
afier; while Labour, who could have 
no enjoyment without her daughters, 
went every where in ſcarch of them, till 
ſhe was at laſt feizell by Lafſliuude in het 


way, and died in milery.” 


Ne CXLIV. THURSDAY, OCTOBER 2, 1785. 


HE following letter is of ſo in- 
tereſting a nature, that I have put 

my printer to no ſm i inconven ien e in 
getting it ready at a very ſhort warning 
ar this day's publicaticn. If the cn- 
tents of it are genuine, I hardly know 
of a puniſhment which the auther of 
ſuch complicated ruin does not deſerve. 
The unavoilable miſcries of mark ind 
are ſufficient in themſclves for human 
nature to bear; but when ſhame and d1- 
honour are added to peveri and want, 
the lot of life is only to be endured by 
the confderation that there is a f. al 
ſtate of reiribution, in which the ſuffer- 
ings of the innocent will be ab ndantly 
recompented, and temporary forrows be 
crorvncd with endleſs joys. 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 

*; 
1 F your breaſt has any feeling for the 

diſtreſſes of a ru in- d wife and mother, 
F beſeech you to give my moſt unhappy 
ſtory 3 place in your next paper. It 
may poſſibly come tim en. ugh to pre- 
vent a cat itrophe which would add 
horror to ruin, and drive to utter dif- 
traction a poor helglels family, who 


have more miſrry alteady than they 


are able to bear. 
I am the wife of a very werthy officer 
in the 2 my, who, by a tram of un- 


avuidauie mnisfortuncs, was obliged to 


ſell! his commiſſion; and from a ſtate 
of eale and plenty has been long tince 
reduce'l to the utmoit renury and want. 
One fon and a daughter were our evly 
children— Alas! that I fhovld live to 
fay it! happy would it have been tor vs, 
if one of them had never been bor! '— 
The boy was of a noble nate re, ud in 
happier times his father bo ght him a 
commeſiion in the ſervice, where he is 
now a lieutenant, and quartered in Scot- 
land with his regimem. O! he is a 
dear and dutiiul child, and has kept his 
poor parenis from the extremi:'y of 
want, by the kind ſapplies which he 
has from time to time fent us in our 
misfort' nes. | | 

His ſiſter was in the eyes cf a fend 
father and mother lovely to an extreme. 


Alas, Mr. Fuz-Adam! ſhe was too 


lovely. The times I have watered ber 
dear face with my tears, at the tho. git 
that her temper was tuo meek and gentle 
for ſo engaging a form! She lived with 
us till the was turned of fuurtcen, at 
which time we were prevailed on by a 
friend to place her with a gentleman et 
fortune in the country, (who had lately 
buried his lady) to be the companion ci 
his daughters. The gentleman's cha- 
racter was too honourable, and the ff | 
too advantageous, to ſuffer us to hci.tate 
long about parting with a child v hom, 


dear to us 25 ſhe was, we Were not 2 
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to ſupport. It is now a little more than 
two years fince our ſeparation; and till 
within a very few months, it was our 
happineſs and joy that we had provided 
for her ſo fortunately. She lived in the 
eſteem and friendſhip of the young ladies, 
who were indeed very amiable perſons; 
and ſich was their father's ſeeming in- 
dulgence to us, that he — my 
hutband a ſum of money upon his bond, 
to free him from ſome ſmall debts, 
which thieatened him hourly with a 
jul. | 

f But how ſhall I tell you, Sir, that this 
ſeeming benefactor has been the cruelleſt 
of all enemies! The enjoyment of our 
good fortune began to be interrupted, 
by hearing lefs trequently from our 
daughter than we uſed to do; and when 
a letter from her arrived, it was ſhort, 
and conſtrained, and ſometimes blotted, 
as if with tears, while it told us of no- 
thing that ſhould occation any concern. 
It is now upwards of two months fince 
we have heard from her at all; and while 
we were wondering at her ſilence, we re- 
ceived a letter from the eldeſt of the 
young ladies, which threw us into a per- 
plexity, which can neither be deſcribed 
nor imagined, It was directed to me, 
and contained theſe words 


MADAM» 
FOR reaſons that you will too ſoon 
be acquainted with, I muſt deſire 
that your daughter may be a ſtranger to 
our family. I dare not indulge my pity 
tor her as I would, left it ſhould me 
to think too hardly of one, whom I am 
bound in duty to reverence and honour. 
The bearer brings you a trifle, with 
witch I defire you will immediately hire 
2 pult-chaile, and take away your daugh- 
ter. My father is from home, and 
knows nothing of this letter; but aſſure 
vourſelf it is meant to ſerve you; and 
that J am, Madam, your very ſinetre 
tri-nd, and humble ſervant. 


Alarmed and terrified as I was at this 
letter, I made no hefitation of complving 
with it's contents. The bearer of it 
either could not, or would not, inform 
me of a ſyllable that I wanted to know. 
My huſband, indeed, had a fatal gueſs 
at it's meaning; and in a fury of rage, 
nfift:d on accompanying me: but as I 
really hoped better things, and flattered 
mytelf that the young ladies were appre- 
bealive of a marriage between their fa- 


ther and my girl, I ſoothed him into pa- 
tience, and ſet out alone. | 

I travelled all night, and early the 
next morning ſaw myſelf at the end of 


my journey. O, Sir! am I alive to tell 


it? I found my daughter in a ſituation 
the moſt ing that a fond mother 
could behold! She had been ſeduced Dy 
her benefaor, and was viſibly wi 

child. I will not detain you with the 
ſwoonings and confuſion of the unhappy 
creature at this meeting, nor with 
own dittraQtion at what I ſaw and | 
In ſhort, I learnt from the eldeſt of the 
young ladies, that ſhe had long ſuſpet- 
ed ſome unwarrantable intimacies be- 
tween her father and my girl; and that, 
finding in her altered ſhape and appear- 
ance a confirmation of her ſuſpicions, 


ſhe had queſtioned her ſeverely upon the 
ſubject, and brought her to à full con- 


feſſion of her guilt: that farther, her in- 
fatuated father was then gone to toven, 
to provide lodgings for the approachi 
neceſſity, and that my peor deluded gi 
had conſented to live with him afterwards 
in London, in the character of a miſ- 
treſs. 

I need not tell you, Sir, the horror TL 
felt at this diſmal tale. Let it ſuffice, 
that I returned with my unhappy child 
with all the haſte I was able. Nor is it 
needful tha: I ſhould tell you of the 
and indignation of a fond diſtracted fa- 
ther at our coming home. Unhappily 
for us all, he was too violent in his me- 
naces, which I ſu reached the ears 
of this cruelleſt of men, who eight days 
ago cauſed him to be arreſted upon his 
bond, and hurried to a priſon. 

But if this, Mr. Fitz- Adam, had been 
the utmoſt of my miſery, cruel as it is, I 
had ſpared you the trouble of this rela- 
tion, and buried my grief in my boſom. 
Alas! Sir, I have another concern, that 
is more inſupportable to me than all I 
have told you. My diſtracted huſband, 
in the anguiſh of his foul, has written to 
my ſon, and given him the moſt agravated 
detail of his dar zhter's ſhame and his 
own impriſonment; conjuring him (as he 
has couſcfſed to me this morning) by 
the honour of a ſoldier, and by every 
thing he holds dear, to loſe not 2 mo- 
ment in doing juſtice with his {word up- 
on this deſtroyer of his family. The fa- 
tal letter was ſent laſt week, and has left 
me in the utmoſt horror at the thought of 
what may happen. I dread every thing 
from the raſhneſs and impetuoſity of — 
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fon, whoſe notions of honour and juſtice 
are thoſe of a young ſoldier, who, in de- 
fiance of the law, will be judge in his 
own cauſe, and the avenger of injuries, 
which Heaven only ſhould puniſh. 

I have written to him upon this occa- 
fron, in all the agony of a fond mother's 
diſtreſſes. But, O! I have fatal fore - 
bodings that my letter will come too 
late. What is this honour, and what 
this juſtice, that prompts men to acts of 
violence and blood, and either leaves them 
victims to the law, or to their own un- 
warrantable raſhneſs? As forcibly as I 
was able in this diſtracted condition, I 
have ſet his duty before him; and have 
charged him, for his own ſoul's fake, 
and for the fake of thoſe he moſt tender] y 


loves, not to bring utter ruin on a family 
whoſe diſtreſſes already are near ſink- 
ing them to the grave. | 

he only glimmering of comfort that 
opens upon me, is the hope that your 
publication of this letter may warn the 
wretch who has undone us of his danger, 
and incline him to avoid it. Fear is ge- 
nerally the companion of guilt, and may 
poſſibly be the means of preſerving to me 
the life of a ſon, after worſe than death 


has happened to adaughter. 


If you have pity in your nature, I 
the immediate publication of this lettcr, 
which will infinitely oblige, Sir, you 
greatly diſtreſſed, but molt faithful hum- 
ble ſervant. 


Ne CXLV. THURSDAY, OCTOBER 9g, 1755. 


TO MR. FLITZ-ADAMY,. 


21k, 
| H is with great pleaſure that I ſce you 
frequently doing juſtice to the age you 
- live in, and not running into that vulgar 
and ill-natured prejudice that the preſent 
times are worſe than the paſt. We are 
certainly better in every reſpect than our 
forefathers; and it is right we ſhould be 
told fo, to encourage us in our progreſs 
towards the ſummit of perfection. I 
could give a thouſand initances of the 
virtues of theſe times; but ſhall at pre- 
ſent content myſelf with one, which I do 
not emember that you have hitherto ſo 
much as touched upon. It 1s the extreme 
couſtancy and di dneſs of the 
men in affairs of love and marriage. 

I am a woman, Mr. Fitz-Adam, and 
have lately experienced this truth, in a 
degree that would bring upon me the im- 
tation of ingratitude, if I neglected to 
this public juſtice to the moit conitaut 
and generous of all lovers. 

It is now upwards of a year ſince I re- 
ceived the addreſſes of this gentleman. 
He is a man of fortnne and family; per- 
Aly agrerable in his perſon; witty and 
engaguis in bis converſation; with a 


moſt ſoft and amiable that can be ima- 
i Such as I have deſcribed him, 
you will not wonder that I gave him m) 
whole heart, and waited with the utm 

mnyauence to be united to him for t. 


+ 


rf the moſt tender, and manners the 


Iwill not give him a merit which he 
does not want, that of intending my hap- 
pineſs only, and of raiſing me to a rank 
which neither my perſon nor fortune gave 
me any pretenſions to: on the contrary, I 
was young and handſome, and in the 
opinion of the world, one whole alliance 
could bring as much honour into my 
lover's family, as he could reflect on 
mine. Nor, indeed, did I ever with that 
there ſhould be any fuch obligation on 
either fade; having generally obſerved, 
that the moſt equal matches are the mol! 
productive of happineſs. But I only men- 
tion this circumſtance, as it may ſerve to 
do honour to his behaviour ſin ee. 

The time was now approaching which 
was to make us inſeparably one. What 
has ſentiments were upon the occaſion 
may be feen by the following letter, 
winch, among a thouſand of the ſame 
kind, I ſhall here tranſcribe. 


FF is as unpoſſible for me to riſe, and 
not write to my angel, as to lic down 
and not think of her. I am too happy. 
Pray uſe me a little ill, that I may come 
to a right ſtate of mind; fur at preſent I 
can neither eat nor Gaps J am more 
good-humoured than al - world; and 
then ſo compaſſionate, that I pity every 
man I fee. My deareſt loves only me, 
and all other men muſt be miſerable. I 
wonder that any body can laugh beſides 
myſelf: if it be a man, he makes me jea- 
lous; I fancy that he entertains hops of 
: my 
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charmer; for the world has nothing 

in it to make him chearful. 
And now, my life! I have done with 
all my doubts; the time approaches that 
will change them into happineſs. I 
know of nothing (Hekneſs and death 
excepted) that can poſlibly prevent it. 
Our pleaſures will he in fo narrow a 
compaſs, that we ſhall always be within 
reach of them. To oblige und be obliged 
will be all we want: and how ſweet it is 
to think, that the buſineſs of our lives, 
and the delight of our hearts, will be the 
ſame thing! I mean, the making each 
other happy. But I am doomed to be 
more obliged than I have power to ob- 
lige. What a wife am I to have! In- 
deed, my love, I ſhall think myſelf the 
worlt, it I am not the very beſt of all 
huſbands. Adieu! | 


Upon my making a viſit of a few days 
to ST » Jy where I deſired 
him not to come, he wrote me as fol- 
lowg_ 


HIS lazy penny-peſt, how I hate 

it! It —4 tedious days that I mult 
wait for an anſwer to what I write. I 
| will ſet up a poit of my own, that ſhall 
go and come every two hours; and then, 
upon condition that I hear from you by 
every retui n of it, I will obey your com- 
mands, and not think of ſeeing you. I 
wonder you have not taken it into your 
head to bid me live without breathing. 
But take care, my love, that you never 
give up the power you have over me: 
tor if ever it comes to my turn to reign, 
| will be revenged on * without mercy. 
I will load you fo with love and kind of- 
tices, that your little heart ſhall almoſt 
break in ſtruggling how to be grateful. 
I will be tormenting you every day, and 
ul day long. I will prevent your very 
vines. Even the poor comfort of hope 
mall be denied you; for you ſhall know, 


tat none of your to-morrows ſhall be 


hap jer to | than eſterdays. 
— pride — ſhall 1 — for I 
will out- love you, and be kinder to you 
than you can poſſibly be to me. All 
mileries you thall tuffer, and yet never 
be able to wiſh for death to relieve 2 
trom them. 80, if you have a mind to 
ad my eruelties, reſolve not to marry 
me; for I am a tyrant in my nature, and 
will execute all I have threatened. 


How tender and obliging were theſe 
Gpreſions! I dn to you, Mr, Fitz- 


only wiſh; nor can 
ch; in that face (if 
ble of any change) that will not endear 
it to me beyond the power of beauty 
Every trace of that cruel diſtemper will 


be conſidered by me as a love - mark, that 


will for ever revive in my ſoul the ideas 
of that kindneſs by which i 


you Jovelier to me than ever: for, till 
your ſoul changes, (which can never 
pen) I will be only and all Wm 


This letter, and a thouſand repetitions 
22 
look upon the loſs of my beauty as a 
trivial loſs. But the time was not yer 
come, that was to ſhew me this generous 


and difintereſted lover in the moſt ami- 


able of all lights. My father, whoſe 
only child I was, and who had engaged 
to give me a large fortune at my mar- 
riage, and the whole of his eftate at his 
death, fell ill foon after; and, to the ſur- 


prize of all the world, died greatly in- 


volved, and left me without a ſhilling to 
my portion. 
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lover was in the country, when I 
— him with this fatal news. 
Indeed, I had no doubt of his generoſity; 
but how like a divinity he appeared to 
me, when, by the return of the polt, he 
ſent me the ing leiter. 


HINK not, my foul, that any ex- 
= ternal accident can occaſion the leaſt 
change in my aſſections. I rather re- 
Joice that an opportunity is at laſt given 
me of ing to my deareſt creature 
that I loved her only for herſelf. I have 
fortune enough for both; or, if I had 
not, love would be ſufficient to ſupply 
all our wants. This cruel buſineſs, how 
angry it makes me! But à very ſcw 
days, my life, ſhall bring me to your 
arms. Ol how I love you! Tholc are 
my favourite words, aud I am fure I 


_ _ fhall die with them; or, if I ſhould have 


the milery to out live you, they will be 


only to 0! how I loved her! 
But the how, my dear, is not to be 
told; your own heart muſt teach it you. 
When is it that I ſhall love you beſt of 
all? Why, the laſt day of my life, after 
having lived many, many years, your 
obliged, and happy huſband. 


How truly noble was this letter! But 
you will think me dwelling too long up- 
on my own happineſs; 1 ſal therefore 
only add, that it is now a week fince he 
wrote it; and that yeſterday I receiver 
the undoubted intelligence that my lover 
was married the very next day to a fat 
widow of five-and-fifty, with a large 
jointure, a finc houle, and a fortune of 
twenty thouſand pounds, at her own dil. 
polai. I am, Sir, your molt obedient 
lervant, 

M. B. 


Ne CXLVI. THURSDAY, OCTOBER 16, 1755. 


Have fo tender a regard for my fair 
countrywomen, that I moſt heartily 
congratulate them upon the approaching 
meeting of the parliament, which I con- 
fider (and I believe they do fo too) as 
tie general gaol-delivery of the ſeveral 
counties of the united kingdom. 
That beautiful of our ſpecies 
once engroſſed my cares; they ſtill ſhare 
them. I have been exceedingly af- 
feed all the ſummer with the thoughts 
of their captivity, and have felt a ſym- 
pathetic grief for them. 
In truth, what can be more moving, 
than to imagine a fine woman of the 
higheſt rank and faſhion torn from all 


che elegant and refined pleaſures of the 


metropolis; hurried by a mercileſs huſ- 


band into country captivity, and there 


expoſed to the incurfions ct the neigh- 
bouring knights, ſquires, and parſons, 
their wives, ſons, daughters, dogs, and 
horſes? The metropolis was at once the 
fiat of her empire, and the theatre of 
h:r joys. Exiled from thence, how 
great the fall! how dreadful the priton! 
Methinks I ſee her fitting in her «eſe 
tinz-r2om at the manhon-tfat, ſublime- 
ly fullen, like a dethroned cattera mo- 
narch; ſome few books ſcattered up and 
down, ſeem to imply that ih- finds no 
conſolation in any. The unopened 
« 20tting-bag ſpeaks her painful leiſure. 


Infenfible to the proffered endearments 
of her tender infants, they are ſent away 
being fo abominably noify. Her 
dreſs is even neglected, and her com- 
plexion laid by. I am not aſhamed to 
oon my weakneſs, if it be one; for I 
confeſs, that this image ſtruck me ſo 
ttrongly, and dwelt upon my mind ſo 
mo it drew tears from my eyes. 

The prorogation of the parliament 
laſt ſpring was the fatal forerunner of 
this ſummer captivity. I was well aware 
of it, and had ſome thoughts of prepar- 
ing a ſhort trcatiſe of contolation, which 
IT would have preſi nted to my foir coun- 
try-women, in two or three weekly pu- 
pers, to have accompanied them in their 
exile: but I muſt own that I found. the 
attempt greatly above my ſtrength; an! 
an inadequate conſolation only redoub!-s 
the grief, by reviving in the mind tl. 
. of it. Thus at a Joſs, I fearche4 
(as every modeſt modern ſhould do) the 
ancients, in order to ay in Ex gli 
whatever they had faid in Latin er 
Greek upon the like occaſion; but ir 
from finding any caſe in point, I coul 
not find one in any degree like it. I 
particularly conſulted Ciccro upon tha: 
exile which he bore ſo very indiffereniiy 
himſelf; but, to my great furprize, coul 
not meet with one jingle word of con- 
ſolation, addreſſed or adapted to the fa 
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and tender part of his ſpecies. To ſay 
the truth, that ply ſeems to have 
had either a contempt for, or an averſion 
to the fair lex: for it is very obſervable, 
that even in his eſſay upon old age, there 
is not one fi period adgreffed directly 
and excluſively to them; whereas I hum- 
bly preſume that an old woman wants 
at leaſt as much, if not more comfort, 
than an old man. Far be it from me 
to offer them that refined ftoical argu- 


ment to chat exile can be no miſ- 
fortune, the exiled perſons can 


always carry their virtue along with 
them, if they _ 

However, though I could adminiſter 
no adequate comfort to my fair fellow- 
{hiefts under their country captivity, 
n. tender concern for them prompts me 
to offer them tome advice upon their ap- 
proaching li > 

As there 
ſuſpenſion (I will not. ſay only of plea- 
ſare, but, in a manner, of exiſtence) a 


conſiderable faving in the article of pin- 


money, I earneftly recommend to them, 
immediately upon their coming to town, 
to apply that finking fund to the diſ- 
charge of debts already incurred, and 
nat divert it to the current ſervice of the 
enſuing year. I would not be miſun- 
derftood ; I mean only the payment of 
debts of honour contracted A Com- 
merce, Bragg, or Faro; as they are apt 
to hang heavy upon the minds of women 
of ſentiment, and even to affect their 
countenances, upon the approach of a 
creditor. As for debts. to mer- 
cers, milliners, jewellers, French ped- 
lars, and ſuch like, it is no great mat- 
ter whether they are paid or not; ſome- 
how or other thoſe people will ſhift for 
themſelves, or at worſt, fall ultimately 
upon the huſband. 

I will alſo adviſe thoſe fine women, 
wao, by an unfortunate concurrence of 
dllious circumſtances, have been obliged 
o begin an acquaintance with their huſ- 
bands and children in the country, not 
11, break it off entirely in town; but on 
tue contrary, to allow a few minutes 
every day to the keeping it up; fince a 
tine may come when perhaps they may 
de their company rather better than 
Ane at all. 

As my fair fellow-ſubie&s were al- 
ways famous for their public ſpirit and 
love of their country, I hope they will, 
upon the preſent emergeney of the war 


with France, diltivguiſh themſelves by 


unequivocal s of patriotiſm. T 


flatter myſelf that they will, at theit 
firſt appearance in town, publicly re- 
— thoſe French faſhions, which of 

| s have brot their principles, 
beck with regard to — ad — - 
ment, a little in queſtion. And there- 
fore I exhort them to diſband their curls, 
comb therr heads, wear white linen, and 
clean pocket-handkerchiefs, in open de- 
fiance. of all the power of France. But 
above all, I inſiſt upon their laying aſide 
that ſhameful piratical practice of hoiſt- 
ing falſe colours upon their top-gallant, 
in the miſtaken notion of eaptivating and 
enflaving their countrymen. -"This they 
may the more eaſily do at firtt, ſince 
it is to be preſumed, that during theu 
retirement, their faces have enjoyed un- 
interrupted reſt. Mercury and vermi- 
lion have made no depredations theſe 
ix months; good air and good hours 
may perhaps have reſtored, to a certain 
degree at let, their natural carnation ; 
but at worſt, I will venture to affure 


them, that ſuch of their lovers who may 
know them again in that ſtate of native 
artleis beauty, will rejoice to find the 


communication opened again, and all 
the barriers of plaiſter and ſtucco remov- 
ed. Be it known to them, that there is 
not a man in England, who does not in- 
finitely prefer the browneſt natural, to 
the whiteſt artificial ſkinz and I have 
received numberleſs letters from men 


of the firſt faſhion, not only requeſting, | 


but requiring me to proclaim this truth, 
with lenve to publiſh the'r names; which 
however I declined ; bur if I thought it 
could be of any uſe, I coul eaſily pre- 
ſent them with a round robin to that 
effect, of above a thouſand of the moſt 
reſpectable names. One of my corre- 
ſpondents, a member of the Royal So- 
ciety, iiinitrates his indignation at glazed 
faces, by an apt and weti-known phyti. 
cal experiment. The ſhiuing glaſs 
tube,“ fays he, when warned by 
friction, attracts a fvather (probably 
a white one) to clule contact; but che 
lame feather, from the moment thac it 
is taker, off the tube, flies it with more 
velocity than it approached it with 
before. I make no application; but, 
avert the omen, my dear country-wo- 
men! 

Another, who ſeems to have ſome 


ee a -S. © 


knowledge of chemiltry, has ſent me a 


receipt for a moſt excellent wath, which 
he deſires me to publiſh, by way of 
| fſucctlaucum 


. 
* 
= 
p 
i 
; 
Y: 
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© oftener, as occaſion may require. 

I own, the ſimplicity and purity of this 
admirable lotion recommend it 
to me, and engage me to recommend it 
to my fair country-women. It is free 
from all the inconveniencies and naſti- 
nels of all other ons of art 
whatſoever. It does not ſtink, as all 
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others do; it does not corrode the ſkin, 
as all others do; it does not deſtroy 
the eyes, nor rot the teeth, as all others 
do; and it does not communicate itſelf 
by collifion, nor the tranſactions 
a tate a fete, as others do. 


— ONS my tribute of grief 
to my h countrywomen during 


their captivity, and my tribute of con- 
1 == 
, 1 a | 


enter, in joyful trĩus that metropo- 
lis, which fix months ago they quitted 
with tears. 
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would to have been myſelf the compoſer 
of the molt approved pieces in this col- 
lection. | 


TO MR. FITZ-ADANM. 

818, | 
lh this land of liberty, he who can pro- 

cure a printer, commences author, 
and inſtructs th public. Far be it trom 
me to cenſure this ſpirit of adviſing, fo 
prevalent among my honoured country- 
men; for to this we owe treatiſcs of di- 
vinity by tallpw-chandlers, and decla- 
mations on politics by a aries. 

You mult no doubt have obſerved, 
chat every man who is in poſſeſſion of a 
dia  arrogates to himſelf this pri- 
purge of znttruciing others; hence it is 


paltticians make their 2 
_ glaſs, 


that the panes of windows in all places 
ot public retort are ſo amply furniſhed 
with miſcellaneous obtervations by va- 
rzous authors. 

One advice may be given to all writ- 
ers, whether in or on glais; and 
it is my in the ſingle word, 
Think. My purpole at preſent is to 
illuſtrate this maxim, in i as it re- 
ſpects the latter ſort of authors. | 

I divide the authors who exerciſe the 
diamond into four claſſes; the politi- 
ciant, the hiftorians, the bers, and the 


fatyrifts. : 
The myſtery, or art of politics, is the 
| buſineſs of every 


one, who either has 
nothing to do, or who cares not to do 
any thing; as a broken merchant is often 
made a tide-waiter. Hence ſo many 
ance on 
It is there that controverſies of 
a political nature are daily agitated : in 
them the eſtabliſhed laws of controverſy 
are obferved : ſome one aſſerts the truth 
of a propoſition; another contradicts him; 
rogue and ratcal are immediately dealt 
about, and the ma ter originally in dit- 
pute is no more heard of. | 
Now, Mr. Fitz-Adam, if theſe gen- 
tlemen would be but pleaſed to I _— 
and k their temper, how might 
— edi fied! Obe might — as 
much uſeful knowledge by travelling 
poſt through England, as ever the philo- 
ſophers of Athens did by lounging in 
their porticoes; and our great turnpike - 
roads would afford as compleat a iyſtem 
of politics, as that which Plato picked up 
in bis Egyptian rambles. In 4 * 


amuling and inſtructing, they have not 
ouly eAfacked the records of paltry- 
ſchools, and the manuſcript collections 
ot good houſe-wives for receipts in cook- 
ery, but they have conſulted the monu- 
ments of the dead, for delighttul blun- 
ders, and merry epitaphs. ; 

The hifforzaus on glaſs are of various 

ſorts: ſome are chronologers, and content 
themſelves with informing us that they 
were at ſuch a place, on ſuch a day, in 
their way to this or that town or country. 
Others are chorographers, and minutely 
deſcribe the nature and condition of the 
highways, and the landladies. A third 
fort may be termed azzalifls, who ima- 
gine that a fact deſerves to be recorded, 
merely becauſe it is fact; and on this 
account, gravely tell the world that on 
ſuch a day they fell in love, or got 
drunk, or did fome other thing of equal 
inſignificancy. ale abridge PR 
little thought wo brid 
labour of * Let them re- 
fiect on the nothingnels of ſuch incidents, 
and ſurely they will abſtain from reco: d- 
ig them. In common life, minute 1 la- 
tions of triſles are neceſſary: man is a 
lociable and talkative animal; and as 
the bulk of mankind cannot cemmum- 
cate to others what they have zhougit, 
ty muſt content themſelves with reiat- 
ing what they have ſeen. On this prin- 
able are molt coffee-houſe ſocieties eſta- 
bliined, But why muit a man be dull 
and narrative on window-glats? Let 
tim reſerve his dulneis for the club- 
night; and, as Dogberry in the play 
lays, beſtow all his tediouſneſs on his 
own companions. 

TI row proceed to the moſt numerous 
tibe of all, the lowers; and ſhall only 
hint at ſome enormities in their conduct. 
And firſt of all, as to their cuſtom of 
writing the names of their miſtreſſes 
wih anne {:mmn at the end of them; as 

* the chronicles of love were to be as 
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ſervice is well known: with the view of 


327 
pariſh regiſter. To 
can this ferve? To 


, indeed, conve 


who can pretend tu youthful- 
; waiting-maid may extol her 


Such-a-one 2730, is an argument of 
antiquity, which neither flattery nur 
paint can refute. 

The lowers alſo deſerve cenſure for 
their humour of writing in verſe. Be- 


theſe gentlemen ſagely conclude that all 
lovers are "—_—_ on the faith of 
this x aphoriſm they commence 
rhymers. He who cannot compole a 
ſermon, docs well to read the works of 
another. This example ought to be 
imitated by the herd of lovers. Prior 
and Hammond are at their ſervice; their 
only care ought to be in the application. 
And yet this caution, ſimple as it is, 
has been neglected by many lovers, 
who have condeſcended to ſteal. Hence 
it is that the wealth of the eaſt is fre- 
quently declared intufficient for the 
purchaſe of a girl, who would be dear 


at halt a crown; and Milton's deſcrip- 


tion of the mother of human kind per- 
verted to the praiſe of ſome little mil- 
liner. 

The ſatyriſis come now to be conſi- 
dered. Thete men are certainly of a 
ſtrange diſpoſition. While dinner is 
getting ready, they amuic themliclves in 
making out a liit of the faults, real or 
umaginary, which may be imputed to 
any of their acquaintance. Incapable 
of reflection, they know not how to cin 
pioy their time, and therefore wound 
and murder the fame of men better and 
wiler than themſelves. If I am nat 
miſtaken, a defamation is no leſs pu- 
niſhable waen inſcribed on glaſs, 
than when committed to paper. This 
cuniideration may prevent tools from 


ſcattering arrows and death, although 


reaſon and humanity cannot. 

But the chief of all /atyriffs are they 
who ſeribble obſcenity on windows. 
—— word which they write is a ſcvere 

ion on themſclves, and, in the judg- 
| ment 


names of fair ladies on glaſs, 
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ment of foreigners, on their country. 
What opinion muſt foreigners entertain 
of a nation, where infamous ribaldry 
meets the eye on every window? an 
enormity, liar, in a great meaſure, 
to Great Britain. Do theſe writers, 
indeed, believe themſelves to be wits ? 
Let them but ſtep into the ſmoaking 
parlours, or the low rooms where their 
footmen have their reſidence, and they 
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will perceive that their ſerving-men equa} 
heir matte in this 2 of wit. 
Vainly do of faſhion attempt to 
monopolize illiberality, ignorance, and 
indecency, when, if they and their foot. 
men apply themſelves to the fame ſtudies, 
the latter will probably be the beſt pro. 
fieients. 

Be wiſe, therefore, O ye ſeribblers! 
and Think. I am, &c. 


Ne CXLVII. THURSDAY, OCTOBER 30, 1753. 


IVILITY and Good - breeding 

are generally thought, and often 

uſed, as ſynonymous terms, but are by 
no means ſo. 

Good - breeding neceſſarily implies Ci- 
vility; but Civility does not recipro- 
cally imply Good - breeding. The for- 
mer has it's intrighec weight and value, 
which the latter always adorns, and of- 
ten doubles by it's workmanſhip. 

To facrifice one's own ſelf- love to 
ether people's, is a ſhort, but, I believe, 
a true definition of Civility: to do it 
with eafe, propriety, and grace, is Gooil- 
breeding. The one is the reſult of good- 
naive; the other of good-ſenſe, joined 
to experience, obſervation, and atten- 
non. 

A ploughmas will be civil, if he is 
good-natured, but cannot be well-bred. 
A conrtier will be well-br:d, though 
[Sos without good-nature, if he has 


ut good- ſenſe. 
Flattery is the diſgrace of Good- 


breeding, as brutality often is of truth 


and fincerity. Good-breeding is the 


middle point between thoſe two odious 


Extremes. 

Ceremony is the ſuperſtition of Good- 
breeding, as well as of religion; but 
yet, being an out-work to both, ſhould 
not be abſolutely demoliſhed. It is al- 
ways, to a certain degree, to be com- 
plied with, though deſpiſed by thoſe who 
think, becauſe admired and reſpected by 
thoſe who do not. 

The moſt perfect degree of Good- 
breeding, as I have alrcady hinted, is 
only to be acquire't by great knowledge 
ef the world, and keeping the beſt com- 
pany. It is not the object of mere ſpe- 
culation, and cannot be exactly defined, 
as it conſills in a fitneſs, a propriety of 


words, actions, and even looks, adapted 


to the infinite variety and combination 
of perſons, „ and things. It is 1 
mode, not a ſuhſtance: for what is Good 
breeding at St. James's, would pal; far 
foppery or banter in a remote village; 
and the home-ſpun Civility of that vil- 
lage would be contidered as brutality at 
court. 

A cloyſtered pedant may form true 
notions of Civility; but if amidſt the 
cob · vehs of his cel he pretends to ſpin 
a ſpeculative ſyſtem of Geod-brecdin:;, 
he will not be leſs ab{urd than his pr. 
deceſſor, who judicioufly undertook 0 
inſtruct Hannibal in the art of war. T he 
moſt ridiculous and moſt aukward of 
men are, therefore, the ſpeculativci; 
well-brer) monks of all religions and all 
profeſhons. 

Good- breeding, like charity, not only 
covers a multitude of faults, but, to a 
certain degree, ſupplies the want of fon;c 
virtues. In the common intercourſe of 
life, it acts good - nature, and often doc; 
what good - nature will not always do; 
it kee;:s both wits and fools within tho!: 
bounds of decency, which the forme 
are too apt to tranlgreis, and which the 
larter never know. | | 

Courts are unqueſtionably the ſeats of 
Good · breeding; and muſt neceſſarily be 
ſo; otherwiſe they would be the ſeats uf 
vialence and deſolation. There all he 
paſſions are in their higheſt ſtate of fer- 
mentation. All purſue what but few can 
obtain, and many feek what hut one can 
enjoy. Good-breed:ng alone reſtramn: 
their exceſſes. There, if cnemics did 
not embrace, they would ſtab. There, 
ſmiles are often put on, to conceal tears. 
There, mutual fervices are profeſſed, 


while mutual injuries are intended; and 


there, the guile of the ſerpent ſimulates 


the gentleneis of the dove; all this, it 15 
true, 
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true, at the expence of ſincerity; but, 
ven the whole, to the advantage of ſo- 
clal intercourſe in general. | 
would not be milapprehended, and 
ſuppoled to recummend Good- breeding, 
thus protaned and proſtituted to the pur- 


poſes of guilt and perfidy; but I think I 


may juſtly infer from it, to what a degree 
the accompliſhment of Good breeding 
mutt adorn and enforce virtue and truth, 
when it can thus foften the out 

and deformity of vice and falſhood. 

I am forry to be obliged to confeſs, 
that my native country is not perhaps 
the ſcat of the molt perfect Good-breed- 
ing, though I really believe that it yields 
to none in hearty and fincere Civility, as 
far as Civility is (and to a certain degree 
it is) an inferior moral duty of doing as 
one would be done by. If France ex- 
ceeds us in that particular, the incom- 
parable author of L'Efprit de Loix ac- 
counts for it very impartially, and I be- 
licve very truly. © It my countrymen,” 
lays he, are ihe beſt-bred people in the 
« world, it is only becauſe they are the 
© vaineſt.“ It is certain that their Good- 
breeding and attentions, by flattering 
the vanity and ſelf- love of others, repay 
their own with intereſt, It is a general 
commerce, uſually carried on by a bar-' 
ter of attentions, and often without one 
grain of ſolid merit, by way of medium, 
to make up the balance. 

It were to be wiſhed that Good - breed- 
ing were in general thought a more eſ- 
ſential part of the education of our youth, 
eſpecially of diſtinction, than at preſent 
it ſeems to be. It might even be ſub- 
flitnted in the room of ſome academical 
Uudies, that take up a great deal of 
time, to very little purpoſe; or at leaſt, 
it might uſefully ſhare ſome of thoſe 
many honrs, that are fo frequently em- 
p'oyed upon a coach- hox, or in ſtables. 
Surely thoſe who by their rank and for- 
tune are called to adorn courts, ought 
at leaſt not to diſgrace them by their 
manners. 


But I obſerve, with concern, that it is 
the faſbion tor our youth of both ſexes 
to brand (ood-breeding with the name 
of ceremony aut formainy. As ſuchy 
they ridicule an explude it, ar.d adopt 
in it's ſtead an offenſive careleſſneſs and 
inattention, to the diminution, I will 
venture to ſay, even of their own plea- 
ſures, if they know what true pleaſures 
are. 

Love and friendſhip neceſſarily pro- 


duce, and juftly authorize familiarity z 


but then Good-breefing muſt mark cut 
it's bounds, and fay—* Thusfar ſhalt thou 
© go, and no farther;” for I have known 
many a pathon and many a friendſhi 
degraded, weakened, and at laſt (if 
may u!e the exp con) who!ly flattered 
away, by an urgutrded and illiberal fa- 
milixrity. Nor is Good breeding leſs 
the orr@mert and cement of common 
ſocial life: i connects, it endears, and at 
the ſame time that it incviges the juſt li- 
beriy, reſtrains that indecent licentiouſ- 
n-1s of converſition which alienates and 
provokes. Great talents make a men 
famous, great merit makes him reſpet- 
ed, and great learning makes kimel'c-m - 
ed; but Good-vreeding alone can make 
him be loved. 

L recommend it in a more particular 
manner to my couotr women, as the 
greateſt ornament to uch of them as 
have beauty, and the fafeſt refuge for 
thoſe who have not. It Faciiitites the 
victories, decorates the trivmphs, and 
ſecures the conqueſt, of beauty; or ia 
ſome degree atones for the want of it. 
It almoſt deifies a fine woman, and 

rocures reipect at Jea't to thote who 
— not charms enough to be adwir- 
ed. 

Upon the whole, though Good- 
breeding cannot, itriA'v ſoenking, be 
called a virtue, yet it is productive af 
ſo many gool effects, that, in my opi- 
nion, it may juſtiy be reckoned more 
than a mere accompliſhment. 


Ne CXLIX. THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 6, 1755. 


CANTANTES LICET USQUE (MINUS VIA LEDET) EAMUS. 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 
STR, | 
* not know that you, or any of 
your predecetfors, have ever paid your 
compliments t2 a moſt uſeful branch of 


VirGILo 


this community; I mean, the ancient and 
reputable ſocietyof Bulad-Hngers. Thete 
harmonious itinerants do not cheat the 
country people with idie tales of heing 
taken by the Turks, or maimed by the 

2 T Algerives, 
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Algerines, but earn an honeſt liveli- 
hood by a proper exertion of thoſe ta- 
lents with which nature has endowed 
them. For if a brawny-ſhouldered por- 
ter may live by turning prize-fighter, 
or a gentleman of the ſame make, by 
turning petticoat-penſioner, I do not ſee 
why a perſon endued with the gift of a 
melodious voice, 1s not equally entitled 
to all the advantages which can poſſibly 
ariſe from it. 

With regard to the antiquity of this 
profeſſion, in all probability, we owe 
the invention of it to old Homer him- 
ſelf, who hawked his Iliad about the 
ſtrects for an obolus a hook. But as 
the trade was not then brought into any 
repute, and as his poetry wanted the re- 
finement of modern times, he could 
ſcarce earn bread for himſelf and his fa- 
mily. Theſpis, the Athenian, made a 
great improvement in the art; he har- 
nefled Pegaſus to a cart, from which he 
diſperſed his ballads; and by keeping all 
the public fairs, made ſhift to pick up 
a tolerable maintenance. This im- 

rovement our Engliſh Ballad-ſingers 
— neglected: whether they think there 
is any thing really ominous in mount- 
ing a cart, or whether the ſneers of the 
populace, who are always throwing out 
their inſolent jeſts on their ſuperiors, 
have 
of that vehicle, I will not pretend to 
determine. | 

Among the Romans too this practice 
was preſerved. Virgil makes one of his 
ſhepherds ſay to another, by way of re- 
proach— 


— es tu in * indoct᷑e, ſolebas, 
Stridenti miſerum ftipuld diſperdere carmen ? 


But this was becauſe, as Milton tranſ- 
lates it, © his lean and flaſhy ſongs grated 
© on his ſcrannel pipe of wretched ſtraw.” 
But this never can be objected to my 
fair countrywomen, whoſe melodious 
voices give every ſyllable (not of a lean 
and flaſhy, but of a fat and plump ſong) 
it's juſt emphaſis, to the delight and in- 
ſtruction of the attentive audience. By 
the way, I ſuſpect that Virgil was a 
hawker himſelf; for he ſays— | 


Aſcræumgue cano Romana per oppida carmen; 
which in plain Engliſh is no more than 
this | 

Ifing my Ballads through the ſtreets of Rome. 


prevented them from making uſe for 
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1 it not hs this muſical ſoci 
country people would never k 
how the — 2 of letters goes on. Party 
longs might come out, and the parſon 
never ſee them; jovial ſongs, and the 
ſquire never hear them; or love ſongs 
and his daughter never ſigh over them. 
I would have a Ballad-finger well fur. 
niſhed with all theſe before ſhe ſets out 
on her travels; then bloody murders for 
ſchool-boys and apprentices, conun- 
drums and conjuring-books for feot- 
men and maid-ſervants, hiftories and 
ſtory-books for young maſters and miſſes, 
will turn to an excellent account. And 
as the trades of ballad-ſinging and for- 
tune-telling generally go together in the 
country, like fi hecary, 
I think it would not be amils if their 
friends, the poets, would furniſh them 
with rhymes ſuited to the occaſion, that 
their predictions may wear the true maſk 
of oracles, and, like thoſe of the Sibyls, 
be given out in metre. And to come 
ſtill nearer to the original, a joint-ſtool 
would make an excellent tripod, 
Uſeleſs as this profeſſion may ſeem, 


it lerves to 8 two others; I mean 


the worſhipful and numerous companies 
of printers who have no buſineſs, and 
poets who have no genius. A good ſong, 
that is, a very good ſong—!I love Sue, 
inſtance, or Colin and Phcebe, will 
run you through fifty editions: but let 
it be never fo good, it will always give 
way to a newer; ſo that the printer has 

this means conſtant employment foi 
his preſs, which would otherwiſe be idle; 
and the poet a conſtant market for his 
wit, which would otherwiſe live and die 
with it's author in obſcurity. 

As I have a great regard for theſe iti- 
nerant ſyrens, not ariſing from any per- 
ſonal favours that I have received from 
them, nor founded on whim and fancy, 
but from a well-weighed conſideration 
of their ſervice to the public, I have 
thought of a ſcheme, which will at once 
both ennoble their profeſſion, and render 
their lives infinitely more comfortable. 
It is this: many profeſſors of muſic, 
whoſe talents have ſhamefully been neg- 
lected in town, (for in theſe nerate 
days, men of merit are but little re- 
garded) condeſcend, for the amuſement 
of the country people, to enliven the 
humours of the wake with violins, dul- 
cimores, harpinets, &c. With theſe in- 
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fair Ballad-fingers to incorporate. Some 
few misfortunes they have indeed met 
with, which I think myſelf obliged in 
honour to reveal; and thoſe are, the loſs 
of eyes, legs, and other trifles, which a 
prudent, thinking woman, would diſre- 
gard, when over-balanced by fuch ex- 
cellent qualifications. The expence of 
children may poſſibly be urged as an 
objeCtion to this ſcheme; but I anſwer, 
that children will of neceſſity come, 
whether our ballad-finging ladies are 
married or not: and while the parents 
are mutually travelling with the youn 

at their backs, the elder will, in all pro- 
| bability, be able to walk; fo that they 
may get a table livelihood, by the 
lawful profeſhon of begging, till ſuch 
time as they are of a proper age to learn 
the rudiments of ber under the tuition 
of their father. But pilfering I would 
by all means have them avoid; it hurts 
the credit of the profeſſion. 

Now what a comfortable life muſt this 
be! A perpetual concert of vocal and 
inſtrumental muſic! And if Orpheus, 
with only his lyre, drew after him 
beaſts and trees, (by which people are apt 
to imagine that nothing more is meant 
than the country bumpkins) what will 


Ne CL. THURSDAY, 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 
©IRg 
AVING obſerved of late years, 
that our young gentlemen are en- 
deavouring to rival the ladies in all the 


refinements and delicacies of dreſs, and 
are ornamenting the hoſoms of their 


ſhirts with jewels; I have for the good 
of my country, and the emolument of 
= own ſex, been contriving a method 
of rendering jewels of uſe, as well as 
ornament, to the male of the hu- 
man ſpecies. It was an ancient cuſtom 
in ſeveral of the Eaſtern countries, and 
is the practice of ſome few nations at 
this very day, for women to wear jewels 
in their noſes; but I am of opinion, that 
as affairs now ftand, it would not be 
umproper to have this elegant piece of 
finery transferred from the ladies to the 
gentlemen. | 
It muſt indeed be acknowledged, that 


this cuſtom of ornamenting the roſe has 


no where prevailed but in thoſe he: theniſh 
and barbarous nations where the wo- 


not the melodious fiddle of one of theſe 
profeſſors do, when in union with the 
voice of his heautiful helpmate? 

As for the marriage - act, and guar- 
dians conſent, and ſuch new- fangled 
ſtuff, I would by no means have them 
pay any regard to it. For as the ladies, 
when in town for the winter ſeaſon, are 
generally reſident about Fleet Ditch, a 
certain public-ſpirited clergyman, who 
lodges in that neighbourhood, and whom 
I would by all means recommend, will 
tack together half a dozen couple at a 
minute's warning, and the parliament 
be never the witer. I am, Sir, your 
moſt humble ſervant, 

T. D. 


WHEREAS two letters, ſigned A. Z. 
have been lately ſent to Mr. Fitz- Adam ; 
the firit containing a very witty, but wan- 
ton abuſe of a lady of great worth and 
diſtinction; the ſecond full of ſcurrilous 


reſentment againſt Mr. Fitz- Adam, for 


not publiſhing the ſaid letter; this is to 
acquaint the writer of it, that, till his 
manners bear ſome little proportion to 
his wit, he cannot be admitted a corre- 


ſpondent in this paper. 
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men are kept in conſtant ſubjection to 
their huſbands; and therefore I ſuppoſe 
it took it's origin from the tyrannical 
inſtitution of the men, who put a Ring 
in the wife's noſe, as an emblem of her 
flavery. I apprehend alſo, that the 
wife, when ſhe found ſhe was to be 
rung, very wilely made a virtue of ne- 
ceflity, and added jewels to the Ring, 
which ſerved two. purpoſes at once, that 
of making it coſtly to the huſband, and 
rendering it ornamental to herſelf. But 
as, in theſe politer and more Chriſtian 
countries, the barbarous inſtitution of 
obedience from wives to huſbands has 
been entirely laid aſide, the ladies have 
judged it proper to throw off this badge 
of their ſubjection. And as in many 
inſtances our young ladies and young 
gentlemen ſeem inclinable to invert the 
order of nature, and to recommend 
manly airs to the female ſex, and effe- 
minate behaviour to the men, I think it 


adviſeable to comply with the juſt ſen- 
T 


timents of the preſent gen 
2 — 
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as I ſaid before, to transfer this orna- 
mental part of dreſs from the noſes of 
the la !i-= to the noſes of the men. 

I find my ſelt indeed inclinable to carry 
this ivſtitution of the Ring a little far- 
ther; and would have every man what- 
ſoever, whether married or unmarked, if 
he be of ang) non-reofing and paſitve- 
Iy-obcdient diſpotition, tone well rung. 
And for i + vie l werld nave a pas ti- 
cular fort f 10% jette! invented, and 
eſtzblithed | v public aut ority, winch 
by the em un, or device, tiat was cn. 
graven upon it, ſhould expicls the Kind 
of ſuhjection to wich tie weerer was 
inclined to {bm 't. Aud when theſe 
paſſive gentiy were all mr t under 
their proper inners, they might annu— 
ally chuie ſome one per:on of difun- 
guiſhed merit, who ſhou!'l be tile, tor 
the time being, Gran NN ic; ui the molt 
honourable order of ind Ring. 

There was a time, when the laity of 
the whole Chriſtian world ought to have 
worn Rings in their noſes; and if the 
device had been a trifle crown, it would 
not have been anexpretive. 


The gentlemen of the army have 


ſometimes taken it into their heads to 
ring every body about them; and we 
have had inſtances how able they have 
been, by the help of theſe Rings, to 
lead both houſes of parliament by the 
noſe. The device engraved on thoſe 
moſe-jeavels was. The Protector. At 
preſent, indeed, it is thought that the gen- 
tlemen of the law have a great ſuperio- 
rity over the gentlemen of the army, and 
that hey are preparing Rings for all the 
noſes in Hefe ingdoms, under the well- 
conceived device of Liber) end Pro- 
£7» | | : 

Is been 2 maxin of long ſtanding 
amour tateſinen, never to employ any 
whitfoever who wii nut bear be- 
ing rung; av! us nis very much de- 
pends or Þ 9 of the not, which 
enght to be of ſich a diſpoſition as not 
to bere r- oa fe fo ion [ would 
in a paler immer recomment it to 
all leaders 
lege of Ot nue nofe a principal ob- 
jekt of thei, tu y; fuce it is manifeſt 
that many of tm nave found them- 

Ives gnevoully {a pointed. when they 
have preſumed % Count noſes, without 
2 ſufficient inv..t gation of this uſeful 
ſcience. 

As I have for many ycars taken much 


pains in the ſtudy of phyſiognomy, I 


6 
* 1 
ef? 101. 


*, 4 
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ſharper neſes than his on. 


Nas0 ſufpendis adunce. 


. to make the know- 
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ſhall, for the good of my country, com. 
municate, through the channel of your 
paper, jome of thoſe many obſervation, 
which I have made on that remarka\!. 
feature called the Noſe: for as this i; 
the molt prominent part of the face, it 
ſeems to be erecied as a ſign, on which 
was to be rezrifented the particular kind 
of ware that wits to be diſpoſed of with. 
in doors. Hence it was, that amongit 
the old Romans, very little regard was 
paid to a man without a noſe; not only 
as there was no judgment to be made of 
the entiments of ſuch a perſon, but as 
in their public alſemblies, when they came 
to reckon noſes, he mutt of conſequence 
be always omitted ct of the account. 
Among theſe ancient Romans the great 
offices of ſtate were all el-Qtive, Which 
obliged them to be very obtervant of the 
ſhape of the noſes of thoſe perſons to 
whom they were to apply for votes. 
Horace tells us, that the har, noe was 
looked upon as an indication of 1atyri- 
cal wit and humour: for when {peaking 
of his friend Virgil, though he ſays, 
* At eſ bonus, ut melior nun alius g. 
© quam, yet hc ailows that he was no 
joker, and not a fit match at the hren 
for thoſe of his companions who bad 
* Minus 
© aftus (ſays he) acutts NASIBUS 4. 
© rum hommum. They allo looked 
upon the Hort noſes, with a little in- 
flection at the end tending upwards, as 
a mark of the owner's being ad icted to 
Jabing : for the fame author, talking of 
Mecznas, fays, that though he was 
born of an ancient family, yet he was 
not apt to turn perſons of low bir h mto 
ridicule, which he expreſſes by taving 
that he had not a furu-up nole. Nec 
XIartial, in 
one of his epigrams, culls this lend of 
noſe the rhinocerotic not-, and ns that 
every one in his time atfected this kind 
of ſnout, as an indication of his being 
matter of the talent of hazrour. But a 
god ſtateſman will hardly think it worth 
his while to ſpend zoſe-joxuels upon furh 
perſons, unleſs it he to ſerve them as you 
do ſwine, when you ring then only to 
keep them from vg. | 
The Greeks had a very bad opinion 
of the flat noſe. The remarkable ite 


of Socrates and the phvtiognomilt 18 te 


well known to be particularly repeated: 
but I cannot help obicrving that the mt 
particular feature in the face of Socrat:s 
was his noſe, which being very flat, with 

a bitte 
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A little inflection upwards towards the 
end, canled the phyliognomilt to de- 
nounce him 2 drunken, impudent, and 
luſtful perſon; which the philoſopher 
acknowledged to be a true character of 
him, in his natural ſtate. 

The Hebrews looked upon this kind 
of noſe to be fo great a blemiſn in a man's 
character, that, though of the lineage of 
Aaron, his having a flat uuſe was by the 
ex preſs command of Moſos an abſolute 
excluſion from the ſacerdotal office. On 
the other hand, they held ing ugs in 
the higheſt eſteem, as the certuin indica- 
tion of a meek and patient mind, Hence 
it is that, in the book of Proverbs, the 
original words which literally iirn:fy he 
tat has à long noſe, are in our Engltth 
trantlation, and by all mterpretet s, ren - 
dered, he that is flow ta wrath: and the 
words which ſignifv he that has a ſhort 
mp, are always tranflated, Je that is ſooo 
angry, or haſty of ſpirit. I ſhall only 
remark upon this, that the Weich, who 
are by no means the /o=veft to anger, 
have gencrally ort d. 

Ihe cle haut is of all »rimals the 
att dovible and ſcrvile; and every body 
Knows how remarkable that creature is 
for the length of las frout 5 though 
fanetimes it happens that ec 1s not al- 
together fo patient of 1imics as might 
be wiſhed. Hamilton, in his Travels to 


Ne CLI. THURSDAY, 


Was lately ſubpœenned by a card to 

a general aſſembly at Lady Town- 
lv's, where I went fo aukwardly early, 
ti I found nobody but the five or 2 
people who had dined there, and who, for 
rant of hands eno gh for play, were re- 
duced to the cruel neceſſity of converſ- 
1g till ſomething better ſhould offer. 
Lady Townly obſerved, with concern 
ond impatience, that people of fa- 
ſulen now came intolerably late, and in 
a glut at once, which laid the lady of 
the houſe under great difficulties to 
mc. the parties properly. That, no 
© dunht,” faid Manly, is to be lament- 
ed; and the more fo, as it ſeems to 
© v1ve your ladyhip ſome concern: but 
in the mean time, for want of ſome- 
* thing better to do, I ſhould be glad 
to know the true meaning of a term 
that you have iult made us of, people 
of fajhion ; I coutels I have never yet 


4 


* 
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the Eaſt Indies, tells us of an elephant 
of Surat, that was paſſing with his kee 


to his watering- place through the ſtreets 
of that city, who ſceing the window open 


of a taylor's ſhop, and thruſting in his 


trunk in ſearch of proviſion, received 
an affront from the needle of the taylor, 
as he was fitting at his work. The 
ſtory adds, that the elephant went ſo- 
berly on to water, and atter drinking 
his utual draught, drew up a great quan- 
tity of mud into his trunk. and returning 
by the window of the taylor, diſcharged 
an inundation of it on his work-board. 
This was, I own, an unlucky trick; but 
we ougkt not to have a worle opinion of 
long nes in general for the fake of one 
tuch tory, the hze of which may not 
probably happen again in a whole cen- 
tury. | 

I ave man more curious obferva- 
ions io make on the various kinds of 
notes, which, tur fear of cnc edding the 


bonds of ye ur paver, I ſball referve to 


another oppe 

deicant at large ©. 
ing them: toi {ome met ich un- 
toward and reſtiff dug, ut they 
are like the Levi nan moni Hh 
Job, into Whof, not there 15 09 ; ung 
a hook, a8 or rranllators render it, but 
the original word toni RING, I 
am, Sir, your mod humble lervant. 


«hen I intend to 
h of LAS - 
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had a preciſe and clear idea of it; and 
I am fre 1 cannot appiy more pro- 
perly for information, than to this 
company, which is moſt unqueſtion- 
ably comgoted of people: of faſhion, 

whatever people of faſhion may be. 
therefore beg to know the meaning of 
that term: what are thcy, who are 
they, and what conſtitutes, IJ had al- 
moſt fraid, anoints them. people ta- 
ſhion?” Thiel: quettions, mitead of 
receiving imme dine anders, occaoned 
a general hlence of abere a minute, 
which perhaps was the reſult of the whole 
company's having diſcovered, for the firſt 
time, that they had long and often made 
ule of a term which they had never un- 
derſtood: for a little reſlection frequently 
produces thoſe diſcoveries. Belinda firſt 
broke this ſilence, by faying—* One 
£ knows well enough who are meant by 
6 people of ja/0, though ene does not 
| 6 juſt 
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* juſt know how to deſcribe them: they 
* are thoſe that one generally lives with; 
© they are people cf a certain ſort.— 
They certainly are ſo, mterrupted 
Manly; * but the point is, of what fort? 
© It you mean, by people of a certain 
4 ſort, yourſelf, which is commonly the 
© meaning of thoſe who make ule of 
© that expreſſion, you are indiſputably 
© in the right, as you have all the qua- 
* ſifications that can, or, at leaſt, ought 
© to conſtitute and adorn 2 woman of 
* faſhion. But, pray, mutt all ac en of 
faſtion have all your accompliſhments * 
If fo, the myriads of them which I 
© had imagined from what I heard every 
© day, and every where, will dwindle 
into a handful.—“ Without having 
© thoſe accompliſhments which you fo 
partially allow me, anſwered Belinda, 
ſtill pretend to be a woman of faſhion; 
© 2 character, which I cannot think re- 
« quires an uncommon ſhare of talents 
© or merit. That is the very point,” 
replied Manly, * which I want to come 
* at; and therefore give me leave to 
* queſtion you a little more particularly. 
© You have ſome advantages, which 
© even your modeſty will nat allow you 
© to diſclaim, ſuch as your birth and 
© fortune: do they conſtitute you a wwo- 
© man of faſhion?" As Belinda was ge 
ing to anſwer, Bellair pertly interpoted, 
and faid-—* Neither, to be ture, Mr. 
Manly: if birth conſtituted faſbian, 
© we mult look for it in that inettimable 
© treaſure of uſeful knowledge, the 
© Pecrage of England; or if wealth, we 
6 find the very beſt at the Bank, 
© and at Garraway's.'—* Well, then, 
© Bellair,” faid Manly, * fince you have 
© taken upon you te be Belinda's ſpon- 
© for, let me aſk you two or three queſ- 
© tions, which You can more properly 
* anſwer than She could. Is it her 
© beauty?'— By no means, neither,” 
replied Bellair; for, at that rate, there 
© might perhaps be a 2voman of faſhicn 
* witha gold * about her neck in the 
© city, or with a fat amber necklace in 
© the country; prodigies, as yet unheard 
© of and unſeen.'—* Is it then her wit 
© and good - breeding? continued Man- 
Iy. Each contributes, anſwered Bel- 
lair; 45 both would not be ſufficient, 
« without a certain je xe /c 8 
© ſomething or — DD 
* than I can explain. Here Dorimant, 
who had fat all this time ſilent, but look - 
ed nuſchievous, ſaid - I could fay 
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ſomething.— Aye, and ſomething 
very impertinent, according to cut. 
© tom,” anſwered Belinda; * fo hold 
© your tongue, I charge you. You 
are ſingularly charitable, Belinda, re- 
plied Dorimant, in being ſo ſure that 
© I was going to be impertinent, only 
© becauſe I was going to ſpeak. Why 
© this ſuſpicion of me?'—" Why! be. 
© cauſe I know you to be an odious, 
© abominable creature, u all ſib- 
« jects of this kind.” is amicable 
quarrel was put an end to by Harriet, 
who on a (uddea, and with her uſual 
vivacity, cried out I am ſure I have 
© it now, and can tell exactly what 
* people of faſhion are: they are juſt the 
© reverſe of your ad people. Very 
pothble, Madam, anſwered Manly; 
and therefore I could wiſh that you 
would give yourſelf the trouble of de- 
fining odd people; and fo by the rule 
of contraries, help us to a true notion 
of people of faſkion.'—* Aye, that I can 
very eaſily do, faid Harriet. In 
the firit place, your edd people are thote 
© that one never lets in, unleſs one is at 
home to the whole town. A little 
© more particular, dear Harriet,” inter- 
rupted Manly. * So TI will, faid Har- 
riet, © for J hate them all. There are 
© ſeveral forts of them. Your prudes, 
for inſtance, who reſpect value 
themſelves upon the unblemiſhed pu- 
rity of their characters; who rail at 
the indecency of the times, cenſure the 
moſt innocent freedoms, and ſuſpect 
the Lord knows what, if they do but 
_ obſerve a cloſe and familiar whiſper 
between a man and a woman, in a re- 
mote corner of the room. There are, 
beſides, à ſober, formal, ſort of mar- 
ried women, inſipid creatures, who lead 
domeſtic lives, and who can be merry, 
as they think, at home, with their own 
and their huſband's relations, parti- 
cularly at Chriſtmas. Like turtles, 
they are true and tender to their law- 
ful mates, and breed like _ to 
beggar and perpetuate their families. 
Theſe are very odd women, to be ſure, 
but deliver me from your ſevere and 
auguſt dowagers, who are the ſcourges 
of people of faſhion, by infeſting all 
public places, in order to make their 
' ſpiteful remarks. One meets them 
every where, and they ſeem to have 
the ſecret of multiplying themſelves 
into ten different places at once. Thew 
© peor horſes, like thoſe of the fun, 29 
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round the world every day, baiting 
« only at eleven in the morning, and fix 
in the evening, at their parith churches. 
They ſpeak as movingly of their poor 
© late lords, as if they had ever cared for 
one another; and, to do them honour, 
© repeat ſome of the many lilly things 
© they uſed to fay. Laſtly, there are 
your maiden ladies of riper years, or- 
« phans of diſtinction, who live together 
« hy two's and three's, who club their 
« (tocks for a ncat little houſe, a light- 
© bodied coach, and a foot-boy— And, 
aided Bellair, quarrel every day about 
© the dividend.'—* True, faid Harriet, 
they are not the ſweeteſt · tem 

creatures in the world; but, after all, 
one muſt forgive them ſome malignity, 
in conlideration of their diſappoint- 
ments. Well, _ now — 
ad to your ſatis faction? — Ad- 
0 — 2 — Manly; and fo 
© well, that one can, to a great degree 
* at leaſt, judge of their antipodes, the 
« people of faſhion. But {till there ſecms 
© ſomething wanting; for the preſet 
account, by the rule of contrarics, 
© ſtands only thus: that 2v2men of fa- 


 /5;0x muſt not care for their huſbands, 


© muſt not 
© have unb 


to chureh, and muſt not 
iſhed, or, at leaſt, unſu- 

= reputations. Now, — 
| © all theſe are very commendable quali- 
© fications, it mult be owned they are 
but negative ones, and — 
* there muſt be ſome poſitive ones neceſ- 
© ſary to compleat ſo amiable a charac- 
© ter.'——" I was going to add, inter- 
rupted Harriet, which, by the way, 
* was more than I engaged for, that 
* people of faſhiuz were properly thoſe 
* who ſet the faſhions, and who gave 
the fox of dreſs, language, manners, 
and pleaſures, to the town.'—* I ad- 
* mit it,“ ſaid Manly; © but what I 
* want ſtill to know is, who gave them 
that power, or did they uſurp it? For, 
by the nature of that power, it does 
not ſeem to me to admit of a ſucceſſion 
* by hereditary and divine right. 
Were I allowed to ſpeak,” faid Dori- 
mant, perhaps I could both ſhorten 
and clear up this caſe. But I dare 
rot, unleſs Belinda, to whom I pro- 


teſs implicit obedience, gives me leave. 


— E'en let him ſpeak, Belinda, ſaid 
Harriet; I know he will abuſe us; 
but we are uſed to him.'—* Welli, 
4 oo ſay then, ſaid Belinda. See 
" what an impertinent facer he has al- 
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ready. Upon this, Dorimant, addref- 
ſing himſelf more particularly to Belinda, 


6 


| — Then think 

That he, who thus commanded, dares te 
© ſpeak, 

© Unleſs commanded, would have dy'd in 
© ſilence,” | 


© O, your ſervant, Sir,“ ſaid Belinda; 
© that fit of humility will, I am ſure, 
© not laſt long; but, however, go on. 
© I will, to anſwer Manly's queſtion,” 
ſaid Dorimant, * which, by the way, 
has ſomething the air of a catechiſm. 
„ Who made theſe people of faſbion? 
© I give this ſhort and plain anſwer 
© They made one another. The men, 
© by their attentions and credit, make 
the women of faſhion; and the women, 
by either their ſuppoſed or real fa- 
vours, make the men fuch. They are 
mutually neceſſary to each other. 
Impertinent enough, of all conſci- 
ence,” ſaid Belinda. So, without 
the aſſiitance of you faſhionable men, 
what ſhould we poor women be? 
Why, faith,” replied Dorimant, * but 
oe cb, I doubt; as we ſhould be 
but odd feilows without your friendly 
aid to faſnion us. In one word, a fre- 
quent and reciprecal cohiſion of the twa 
ſ.xes is abiolutely neceſſary to give 
each that high poliſh which is pro- 
perly called faſhion,” Mr. Dari- 
mant has, Lon, ſaid Manly, * open- 
ed new and important matter; and my 
ſcattered and contuled notions ſeem 
now to take tome form, and tend to 
a point. But, as examples always beſt 
clear up abſtruſe matters, let us now 
propoſe ſome examples of both forts, 
and take the opinions of the company 
upon them. Tor initance, I will offer 
one to your conſideration— Is Beryn- 
* thia a women of faſhion or not? The 
whole company readily, and almoſt at 
once, an{wered—* Doubtleſs ſhe is. 
* That may be, faid Manly; but 
* why? For ſhe has neither birth nor 
© fortune, and but (mall remains of 
© beauty.'— All that is true, I con- 
© fefs,” {ui Belinda; © but ſhe is well. 
© dreft, well-bred, good-humoured, ang 
© always ready to go with one any 
* where.'—— Night I preſume,” faid 
Dorimant, to add a title, and per- 
© haps the beſt to her claims of faſhion, 
© I ſhould tay that ſhe was of Belville's 
* creation, who is the very fountain of 
| + honour 
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* honour of that fort, He dign.5:d her 
© by his ai.lrefles; and thole who have 
* the ood i ;rtmmme to ſhare his reputa- 
* tun Have, faid Belinde, with 
foine wi:rmth, the misfortune to Jute 
* their own. —T told vou,” turning to 
Huriet, © what would happen it we al- 
© jowe.! him to peak; aud juſt fo it has 
© happened; for the gentleman has al- 
© moiſt in plain terms aſſerted, that a 
© woman cannot be a woman of faſhion 
© till he has loſt her reputation. F ye, 
© Belinda, hw vou wrong me!” replied 
Dorimant. * Lott her reputation! Such 
* a thought never entered into my head; 
© TI only meant, miſlaid it. With a very 
© little care ſhe will find it again. 
© There you are m the right,” taid Bel- 
Hir; for it is moſt certain, that the 
© reputation of a woman of faſhion 
* ſhould not be too mudauty.— True, 
replied Dorimant, nor too limpid nei- 
ther; it muit not be mere rock-water, 
cold and clear, it ſhould ſparkle a lit- 
* tle.” Woll.“ ſaid Harriet, now 
© that Berynthia is unanimouſly voted 
© a woman of faſbiun, what think you 
© of Loveit? Is the, or is ſhe not, 
© one?'—* Tf the is one, anſwered Do- 
rimant, © I am very much m'{taken if 
it is not of Mirabel's creation.'—* By 
crit, I believe,” jaid Bellairz © for I 
faw him give her a letter one night at 
the opera.'—* But ſhe has other good 
claims, too, added Dorimant. Her 
fortune, though not large, is eaſy, 
and nobody fears certain applications 
from her. She has a ſmall houſe of 
her own, which ſhe has fitted up very 
prettily, and is often at hame, not to 
crowds indeed, but to people of the 
bett fathion, from twenty, eccationall y 
down to twoz and let me tell you, 
« that nothing makes a woman of Love- 
« 7's tort hetter received abroad, than 
© king often at feme. —“ I own.” faid 
Belau, that 1 looked upon her rather 
as 2 genttel led- captain, a poſticript 
to a, faſtian.— Perhaps, too, 
6 fy rem. the cover, unſwered Do- 
rimant; aud if to, an equal. You 
may joke as much as you plcaſe upon 
© poor Loveit, but ſhe is the Helt. 
* }wvnouvred creature in the world; and 
I maintain her to be a woman of fa- 
« fhicn; tor, in ſhort, we all roll with 
© her, as the ſoldiers tay.'——" I want to 
© know,” laid Belinda, what you will 
* q:tervine upon » character very dit- 


© terent rom the two laſt—I mean, 
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Luv Loveleſs: is ſhe a woman of 
© faſoin?)—* Dear Beunda, antwered 
Harriet haſtüly, © how could ſhe poſſi- 
bly come into your head?%—* Very 
nary, faid Belrn ia; * the ho; 
trth, beauty, and trenne; the i; 
will bred. net I own it,” id Har. 
Tet; © but ſtill he is han llome withort 
meaning, well-ſhaped without air, 
genteel without graces, and well. 
dre!t without taite. She is tnch an 
inſipid creature, ſhe ſeldom come; 
about, but Ives at home with ko: 
lord; and fo domeſticly tame, that the 
eats out of his ha d, and tenches her 
young ones to peck out of her own, 
Odd, very odd, take my word tor 
© tV—* Aye, mere rock water,” (id 
Dorimant; and, as I told you an hour 
© ago, that will not do. —“ No, mott 
certainly, added Belluir, all that re- 
© ſerve, fimplicity, and coldneſs, can 
© never do. It ſcems to me rather, that 
* the true compoſition of people of fa- 
« ſhion, like that of Venice treacle, con- 
© tifts of an infinite number of fine in- 
* gredients, but all of the warm kind." 
— Truce with your filthy treacle, 
ſaid Harriet; and fince the converſa- 
© tion has hitherto chiefly turned upen 
© us poor women, I think we have 2 
right to infilt upon the definition of 
you en of faſhion." No dov'r 
on't,” ſaid Dorimantz © nothing is 
more juſt, and nothing more eaſy. 
Allowing ſome ſmall difference for 
modes and habits, the men and the 
women of faſhion are, in truth, the 
counterparts of each other: they fit 
like tallies, are made of the (am: 
wood, and are cut out for one au- 
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© other.” As Dorimant was going on, 


probably to illuſtrate his affertion, a 
valet de chambre proclaimed, in a ſo- 
lemn manner, the arrival of the Duche!s 
Dowager of Mattadore, and her thre? 
daughters, who were immediately tol- 
lowed by Lord Formal, Sir Peter Plau- 
ible, and divers others of both ſexes, 
and of equal importance. The lady of 
the haute, with infinite ſkill and inde- 
fatigable pains, ſoon peopled the ſeveral 
card-tables, with the greateſt propriety, 
and to univerſal ſatis faction; and the 
night concluded with flams, honours, 
beſt-games, pairs, pair-royals, and all 
other tuch rational demonſtrations of 
joy. 

For my own part, I made my eſcap* 
as ſoon as I poſſibly could, with * 


22 — 21 21 „ _ an 


nead full of that moſt extraordinary 
converſation which I had juſt heard, 
and which, from having taken no part 
in it, 1 had attended to the more, and 
retained the better. I went ſtraight 
home, and immediately reduced it into 
writing, as I here offer it for the preſent 


echfication of my readers. But as it 
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has furniſhed me wich great and new 
lights, I propoſe, as ſoon as poſſible, to 
give the public a new and compleat 
ivitem of ethics, founded upon theſe 
principles of pezple of faſhion; as, in my 
opinion, they are better calculated, than 
any others, for the ule and initruction 
of all private families. 


Ne CLIL. THURSDAY, NOVEMBER, 28, 1755. 


FLORIFERIS UT APES IN SALTIEUS OMNIA LIBANT, 
OMNIA NOS LITIDEM DEPASCIMUR AUREA DICTA, 


TO MR. FITEZ-ADAM. 


*1?z OXFORD, NOV. 11, 1755. 


" Have, for a long time paſt, had a 
1 ttrong inclination upon me to be- 
come one of your correſpondenis; but, 
from the habits contracted from this 
place of my education and reſidence, I 
have felt a certain timidity in my con- 
{imution, which has hitherto reſtrained 
me (pardon the expreſſion) from ven- 
turing into the world, However, when 
I r:fle&t that Oxford, as well as her 
liter Cambridge, has always becn du- 
tingnithed with the titie of one of the 
Eves of England, I cannot ſuppoſe that 
vou will pay ſo little reſpect to fo va- 


Juable a4 part ot the mic ocolm, s to re- 


ict my letter with diidain, mercly be- 
cauſe it comes dated to you from t:1$ 
arc ent ſeat of learning; eſpecially as I 
aſſure you, you ſhall ſce nothing in it 
that ſhalt favour at all of that narrow 
and unioclabie ſpirit Which was here- 
tofore the charactei iſtic of the produc- 
tions of the college. 

No, Mr. Fiz. Adam, though learning 
Felt be my ſubject, I will not treat of 
it in a manner that ſnail diiguit the po- 
liteſt of your readers; and though I 
write from a place which, within the 
memory of many now living, enjoyed 
in tome fort the monopol oi it, yer L 
will not lament the leis of that privi- 
lege, but am, with Notes, taoroughiy 
Gatented that all the Lord's pevpic 
mould be prophets. 

Indeed, the main buſineſs T am up- 
on is to congratulate the great world 
on that diffuſion of ſcience and lite- 
ure, which for ſome years has been 


ipraaving itleif abroad upon the face of 
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it. A revolution this, in the kingdom 
of learning, which has introduced the 
levelling principle, with much better 
luce. ls than ever it met with in politics. 
The old fences have been happily bro- 
ken down, the trade has been laid open, 
and the old repoſitories, or ſtorehouſes, 
are now no longer neceſſary or uſeful 
for the purpoſe of managing and condu&- 
ing it. They have had their day; and 
ve y good cuſtom and encouragement 
they had, while that day laſted: but 
ſurely our ſons, or, at fartheſt, our 
grand-ſons, will be much ſurprized, 
wehen they are told for what purpoies 
they were built and endowed by our an- 
ceſtors, and at how vaſt an expence the 
journcymen and factors belonging to 
them were maintained by the public, 
merciy to ſupply us with what may now 
be hail from every coffee houle, and 
Robin Hood atembly. In ſhort, it has 
fared with learning as with our pine- 
apples. At their firſt introduction 
amongſt us, the manner of raiſing them 
was a very great ſecret, and little lefs 
than a myttery. The expences of com- 
poit, hot-houſes, and attendance, were 
prodigious; and at laſt, at a great price, 
they were introduced to the tables of a 
few of the nobility and gentry. But 
how common. are they grown of late! 
Every gardener, that uſed to pride him - 
lelf in au early cucumber, can now raiſe 
a pine-appie; and one necd not deſpair 
ot iceing them ſold at fix a penny in Co- 
vent Garden, and become the common 
treat of tay lors and hackney- coach - 
men. 

The univerſity of London, it is agreed, 
cught to be allowed the chief merit of 
dus general diſſemination of learning 
and knowledge. The ſtudents of that 

2 U ample 
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ample body, as they are leſs itraiten- 
ed by rules and ſtatutes, have been 
much more communicative than thoſe 
of other learned focieties. It ſeems, 
indeed, to be their eſtabliſhe:l principle 
to let nothing ſtay long by them. 
Whatever they collect, in the ſeveral 
courſes of their ſtudies, they immediate- 
ly give up again for the ſervice of the 
public. Hence that profuſion of hiſto- 
rians, politiciaus, and philoſophers, with 
whoſe works we are daily amui-4 and 
inſtructed. I am told, there is not a 
bockſeller within a mile of Temple 
Bar, who has nut one or two of the ie 
authors conſtantly in his pay, who are 
ready, at the word of command, to 
write a book of any ſize, upon any ſub- 
jet. And yet I never heard that any 
of theſe gentlemen ever drank, in a re- 
gular manner, of the waters of He'icor, 
or endeavoured to trace out that ſpring 
by the ſtreams of Cam or Its. 

ut it is not merely the regular book, 


or legitimate treatiſe, which has thus 


abounded with learning and icience ; 
but our looſe papers and pamphlets, pe- 
riodical as well as occaſional, are, fer 
the bulk, equally profule ot inſtruction. 
Monthly magazines, which ſome vears 
ſince were nothing more than collec- 
tions to amuſe and entertain, are now 
become the magazines of univerſal 
knowledge. Aſtronomy, hiltory, ma- 
thematics, antiquities, and the whole 

ſtery of inſcriptions and medals, may 
now be had, freth and freſh, at the moſt 
eaſy rates, from the repoſitories of any 


of theſe general undertakers. What an 


advantage is this to the modern ſtudent, 
to have his meſs of learning thus carve] 
out for him, at proper ſeaſons and inter- 


vais, in quantities that will not over- 


eloy his ſtomach, or be too au 
to his pocket! How greatly preferable, 
both for cheapneſs and utility, is this 
method of ſtudy, to that of propoſing a 
whole ſyſtem to his view, in all the horrid 
formalities of a quarto or folio! Much 
praite and honour are undoubtedly due 
to the celebrated Mr. Amos Wenman, 
for reducing the price of punch, and 
tuiting it to the capacities and circum- 
ſtances of all his Majeſty's ſubjects; and 
ſhall not that ſelf-taught philoſopher, 
Mr. Benjamin Martin, the great retailer 
of the ſciences, come in for ſome thare 
of our acknowledgment and commenda- 


tion? : 
I expe to be told, for indeed the ob- 
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ieftion is obvious enough, that ſince the 


itreams of learning have been thus ge- 
neraily diffuſive, they have, in cont. 
quence of that diffuſion, been propor- 
tionably ſhallow. Now, notwithſtandl- 
ing the prejudice which may Kill prevail 
with a few grave and folid mortals 
againit the ſhallowneſs of our modern 
learning, I ſhould be glad to know what 
good purpoſe was ever ſerved by al! 
that profundity of ſcience, which they 
and our anceſtors ſcem fo fond of. It 
was, as is allowed on all hands, con- 
faced to a very few of the candidates tor 
literary reputation; and the many, who 
aimed ata thareot it, waded out of their 
depths, and became a facrifice to their 
own uſcleſs ambition. On the contrary, 
no one, that T know of, ever had his 
head turned, or his ſenſes drowned, in 
the philolophy of a magazine, or the 
critique of a newtpaper. And thus 
the ti cam, which lay uſeleſs when con- 
fined within it's banks, or was often 
dangerous to thoie who endeavourc to 


fathom the bottom of it, has, by being 


drained off into the ſmaller rills an 
channels, both fertilized and adornel 
the whole face of the country. Am! 
hence, Mr. Fitz- Adam, have riſen thoie 


exuherant crops of readers, as well as 


writers. The idea of being a reader, 
or a man given to hooks, had heretofore 
ſomething very tolemnand'trighttul in it. 
It conveyed the notion of ſeverity, mo- 
rolenets, and unacquaintance with the 
world. But this is not the caſe at pre- 
lent. The very deepeit of our learning 
may he read, if not uuderſtood, by tie 
men of dreſs and faſhion; and the ladies 
theinſelves may converſe with the ab- 
ſtruſeſt of our philoſophy with great 
eate, and much to their inſtruction. 

To lay the truth, the men of this ge- 
neration have diſcovered, that what their 
fathers called. ſolid learning is a u(ele!s 
and cumberſome accompliſhment, n- 
commodious to the man who is potlefiu 
of it, and diſguſttul to all who approach 
him. Something, however, of the font, 
that fits light and eaſy upon us, wenne 
willing to attain to: but furely, for this, 
there is no need of going to the expence 
of maſly bullien, when our own leit- 
gold, or a litle foreign lacquer, will an- 
wer the purpoic: tull as well, and ma? 
a better figure in the world. 

Give me leave, Mr. Fitz-Adam, to 
conclude with my congratulations to 
this place of acade:nical education, cu 

zl. e 
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ſome happy ſymptoms I have lately ob- 
ſerved, from whence it ſhould appear, 
that the manufacture of modern learning 
may, one day, be able to gain ſome foot- 
ing amongſt us. The diſadvantages it 
lies under, from ancient forms and eſta- 
bliſhments, are, it is true, very great: 


the general inclination, I own, is ſtill 


againſt itz and the geniuſes of our go- 
vernors are, perhaps, as deep and as ſo- 
li as ever; but yet, I hope, we have a 
{ct of young gentlemen now riling, who 
will be able to overcome all difficulties, 
and give a politer turn to the dilcipline 
and ſtudies of the univerſity. I can al- 
ready aſſure you, that the ſtudents of 
this new ie, amongſt us, have ad- 
vanced ſo far as to make the coitce-houſes 
the chief and only places of application 
w their ſtudies. The productions cf 
your London authors are here taken in, 
3s we call it, by ſubſcription; and, by 
this means, the deepeit icarning of the 

age may be dived into, at the ſmall 
price of two or three {hnilngs by the 
var. Thus the expences of univerſity 
« lucation are reduced, and the pockets 
or the young men are no longer picked 
by thote har pies the book -Lellers. 

can tee but one rea: n to ſuſpect the 
probability of their not gaining a ture 
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and certain ſettlement amongſt us; and 
that is, the great ſhyneſs which is ob- 
ſerved in all theſe gentlemanly ſtudents, 
with regard to the old-faſhioned lan- 
guages of Greek and Latin. The ave- 
nues to our foundations are hitherto 
ſecured by guards detached from the 
ancients. Our friends, therefore, can- 
not very ſafely enter into the competi- 
tions at college elections, where theſe 
are always retained againſt them. But 
who knows what time may bring forth? 
Fellows of colleges themſelves may re- 
form, and become mere moderns in 
their learning, as well as in their dreſs, 
and other accompliſhments. I could 
even now point out ſome of theſe who 
are better acquainted with the writin 

of Petrarch, Guarini, and Metaſtaſio, 
than with thoſe of Homer and Horace; 
and know more of Copernicus aud Sir 
Iſaac Ne vton, from the accounts given 
of them by Fontenelle, Voltaire, and 
Pemberton, than from the original works 
of thoſe two ——— Bur I ſhall 
tay no more at preſent, for fear of be- 
traving that intereſt which it is the in- 
cre purpoſe of this letter to improve and 
advance. I am, Sir, your molt hum- 
ble ſcrvant, 


NE0-ACADEMICUS. 


Ne CLIUI. THURSDAY, DECEMBER 4, 1755. 


AVING been frequently preſſed 
by Sir John Jolly {an old friend 


ot mine, poſſeſſed ot a fine eſtate, a large 


park, and a plentitul fortune) to pals a 
few weeks with him in the country, I 
determined lait autumn to accept his in- 
vitation, propoſing to mylſeir the highelt 
pleaſure, from changing the noi'e and 
hurry of this buſtling metropolis for 
the agreeable filence and foothing in- 
dolencc of a rural retirement. I accord- 
ingly ſet out one morning, and pretty 
darly the next arrived at the habitation 
of my friend, ſituated in a moſt delicious 
aud romantic ſpor, which (the owner 
having fortunately no Taſte) is not yet 
defaced with Improvements. Gn my 
approach, I abated a little of my tra- 
velling pace, to look round me, and ad- 
muire the towering hills, and fertile vales, 
tue winding ſtreams, tre ſtately woods, 
«nd fpacious lawns, winch, gilded by the 
'!unihine of a beautiful morning, on every 


2 ne atforded a moſt enchanting proſpect; 


and I pleaſed myfelf with the thoughts 
of the happy hours I ſhould ſpend 
amidſt theſe paſtoral ſcenes, in reading, 
in meditation, or in ſoft repoſe, inſpired 
hy the lowing of diſtant herds, the falls 
of waters, and the melody of birds. 

I was received with a hearty wel- 
come, and many ſhakes of the hand, by 
my old friend, whom I had not feen for 
many years, except once, when he was 
called to town by a profecution in the 
King's Bench, for miſunderſtanding the 
ſenſe of an act of parliament, which, on 
examination, was found to be nonſenſe. 
He is an honeſt gentleman of a middle 
age, a hale conſtitution, good natural 
parts, and abundant ſpirits; a keen 
ſportſman, an active magiſtrate, and a 
tolerable farmer, not without ſome am— 
bition of acquiring a ſeat in parlament 
by his interreſt in a neignbouring bo- 
rough: fo that, between his purſuits of 
game, of ju 4 pn — 
management of a large q 1 * 

nagemeat of 3 large quantity of land, 
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which he keeps in his own hand, as he 


terms it, for amuſement, every moment 
of his time is ſufheiently employed. His 
wife is an agreeable woman, of about 
the ſame age, and has been handſome; 
but though years have ſomewhat im- 
ired her charms, they have not in 
the leaſt her reliſh for company, cards, 
balls, and all other manner of public di- 
verſions. | 
On my arrival, I was firſt conducted 
into the hreakfaſt- room, which, with 
ſome furprize, I faw quite filled with 
genteel perſons of both ſexes, in diſha- 
bille, with their hair in papers; the cauſe 
of which I was quickly informed of, by 
the many apologies of my lady for the 
meanneſs of the apartment ſhe was ob- 
liged to allot me—By reaton the hovſz 
was ſo crouded with company, during 
the time of their races, which, ſhe ſaid, 
began that very day for the whole week, 


and for which they were immediately pre- 


paring. I was inttantly attacked by all 
preſent with one voice, or rather with 
many voices at the ſame time, to accom- 
pany them thither; to which I made no 
oppotition, thinking it would be at- 
tended with more trouble than the ex- 
pedition itſelf. | 
As foon as the ladies and equipages 
were ready, we iſſued forth in a moſt 
magnificent cavalcade; and, after tra- 
velling five or fix miles through bad 
roads, we arrived at the Red Lion, juſt 
as the ordinary was making it's appear- 
ance on the table. The ceremonials of 
this ſumptuous entertainment, which 
conſiſted of cold fiſh, lean chickens, 
ruſty hams, raw veniſon, ſtale game, 
reen fruit, and grapelets wines, de- 
royed at leaft two hours, with five times 
that number of heads, rufflos, and ſuits 
of cloaths, by the untortunate effuſion 
of butter and gravy. From hence we 
proceeiled a few miles farther tothe race- 
ground, where nothing, I think, extra- 
ordinary happened, but that, amongſt 
much diſorder and drunkenneſs, few 
limbs and no necks were broken: and 
from theſe Olympic games, which, to 
the great emolument of pickpockets, 


lafted till it was dark, we gallaped back 
ta the town through a foaking thower, 
to dreſs for the aſſembly. But this 1 
found no ealy taſk ; nor could I poſſibly 
accompliſh it, before my cloaths were 
quite dried upon my back; my ſervant 
ſtaying behind to ſettle his betts, and 
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having ſtowed my portmanteau into the 
boot of ſome coach, which he could nat 
fine, to fave himſelt both the trouble and 
indignity of carrying it. 

Being at laſt equipped, I entered the 


ball-room, where the ſmel] of a ſtable 


over which it was built, the favour of a 
neighbouring kitchen, the fumes of tal. 
low-candles, rum-punch, and tobacco, 
diſperſed over the whole houte, and the 
balſamic effluvias from many tweet crea- 
tures who were dancing, with almoſt 
equal ſtrength contended for ſuperi- 
ority. The company was numerous 
and well-dreſt, and differed not in any 
reſpect from that of the moſt brilliant 
aſſembly in London, but in feeming 
better pleaſed, and more deſirous of 
pleaſing; that is, happier in themſelvcs, 
and civiller to each other. I obferyc4 


faces I remembered to have icon about 
town, who would neither dance, drink 
tea, play at cards, nor ſpeak to any one, 
except now and then in whiipers to a 
young lady, who tat in ſilence at the up- 
per-end of the room, in a hat and negli- 
gee, with her back againſt the wall, her 
arms a-kimbo, her legs thruſt out, 2 
ſneer on her lips, a ſcowl on her torc- 
head, and an invincible aſſurance in her 
eyes. This lady I had allo frequently 
met with, but could not then recollcct 
where; but have ſince learnt, that ſhe 
had been toad eater to a woman of qua- 
lity, and turned off for too cloſe and 
preſumptuous an imitation of her bet- 
ters. Their behaviour affronted moſt 
of the company, vet obtained the deſired 
effect: for I overheard ſeveral of the 
country ladies fay— It was pity they 
* were fo proud; for to be ſure they were 
* prodigious well-bred people, and had 
© ay) immenſe deal of wit: a miſtake 
they could never have failen into, had 
theſe patterns of politeneſs condeſcended 
to have entered into any converſation. 
Dancing and cards, with the refreſh- 
ment of cold chickens and negus about 
twelve, carried us on till day-break; 
when our coaches being ready, with 
much ſolicitation, and more ſqueezing, 
I obtained a place in one, in which no 
more than ſix had before art, ficially 
feated themſelves; and about five in the 
morning, through many and great pe- 

rils, we arrived ſafely at home. 
It was now the middle of 0 
uc. 
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which had not a little ſuffere4 by our 
diveriionsz and therefore our coach- 
horſes were immediately degraded to a 
cart; and having reſted during our fa- 
tigues, by a jult diſtribution of things, 
were now obliged to labour, while We 
were at reſt. I mean not in this num- 
ber to include myſelf; for, though I 
hurried immediately to bed, no reſt could 
obtain for ſome time, for the rumbling 
of carts, an the converſation of their 
drivers, juſt under my window. Fa- 
tigue at length got the b<tter of all obita- 
ches, and I fell aſleep; but I had ſcarce 
cloſed my eyes, when I was awaked by 
a much louder noiſe, which was that of 
2 whole pack of hounds, with cheir vo- 
citerous attendants, ſetting out to meet 
my frien l, and ſome choice {pirits, 
wi.om he had juſt left behind at the aſ- 
tmbly, and who choſe this manner of 
refreſhment after a night's dehauch, 
rather than the more uſual and inglort- 
vus one of going to bed. Theſe founds 
dying away by their diſtance, I again 
compoſed myſelf to reit ; but was pre- 


tently again rouſed by more ditcordant 


tengues, uttering ail the groſſneſs of 
Diury Lane, and frurility of Billingt- 
gate. TI now waked indeert with ſome- 
what more ſatis faction, at firſt thinking, 
by this unpaſtoral dialogue, that I was 
once more returned ſafe to London; hut 
oon found my miſtake, and undler- 
#-od that theſe were fome innocent and 
boneſt n-ighbours of Sir John's, who 
were come to determine their gente diſ- 
putes before his tribunal, and being or- 
dered to wait tiil his return from hunt- 


ing, were reſolved to make all pottible 


ule of this ſuſpenſion of juſtice. It be- 
ing now towards noon, I gave up all 
moughts of ſleep, and it was well I did; 
tor I was preſently. alurmeu by a confu- 
bon of voices, as loud, though fomewhat 
werter than the former. As they pro- 
cccded from the parlour under me, amidit 
much giggling, laughing, ſqueaking, and 
lereaming, I could diſtinguiſh only the 
fey following incoherent words—borrt- 
ble=friobtful—ridiculuus— Fricjland hen 
rouge - Red Lion at Brentfort— i- 
Padde i - ram" s-born — {Guy MX i- 
| £eFonont cnc. L lartd up, dreſled 


me, and went down, where I found the 


ſame polite company who breakfaſted 
there the day before, in the fame atti- 
tude, diſcouring of their friends, with 
whom they had fo agreeably ſpent the 
laſt night, and to whom they were again 
haſtening with the utmoit mpatience. 
Jas ſaluted with a How- d' ye from 
them all at the ſame inttant, and agai 
preſſed into the ſervice of the day. 

In this manner I went through the 
perſecutions of the whole week, with 
the tuiferings and reſolution, but not 
with the reward of a martyr, as I found 
no peace at the laſt: for at the conclu- 
ſion of it, Sir John obligingly requeſted 
me to make my ſtay with him as long 
as I poſſibly could, aſſuring me, that 
though the races were now over, I ſhould 
not want diverſions; for that next week 
he expected Lord Rattle, Sir Harry 
Bumper, and a large fox-hunting party; 
and that the week after, being the full- 


moon, they ſhould pay and receive all 


their neighbouring viſits, and ſpend their 
evenings very fociably together; by 
which is ſignified, in the country dialect, 
cating, drinking, and playing at cards 
all night. My lady added, with a 
ſmile, and much delight in her eyes, 
that ſhe believed they ſhould not be 
alone one hour in the whole week, and 
that ſhe hoped I ſhauld not think the 


country ſo dull and melancholy a place 


as I expected. Upon this information, 
I reſolved to leave it immediately, and 
told them I was extremely ſorry that 
I was hindered by particular buſineſs 
from any longer enjoying fo much polite 
and agreeable company; but that I had 
received a letter which made it neceſſar 

for me to be in town. My friend faid 
he was no leſs concerned; but that I mutt 
not poſitively go till after to-morrow 
for that he then expected the mayor and 
aldermen of his corporation, ſome of 
whom were facetious compamons, and 
ſung well. This determined me to ſet 
out that very evening; which T did with 
much ſatisfaction; and made all poſſible 
haſte, in ſearch of ſilence and ſolitude, 
to my lodgings, next door to a brazier's 
at Charing Crcis. 
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TEPPING into a coffee-houſe in 
the Strand the other day, I faw a 
ſet of young fellows laughing very 
Heartily over an old ſeſſians- paper. The 
gravity of my appearanc would not 
permit me to make any enquiry about 
what they were reading; therefore 
waited with jome impatience for their 
departure; and, as ſoon as they were 
gone, took np the paper as it lay open, 
an.! found the frbiet of their mirth to 
have been the trial of a vourg lad of ſe- 
venteen, for robbing 2 ſervant-maid of 
her pockets in St. Panl's Church-vard. 
"The evidence of the maid was in the fol- 
lowing words | 

« And pleate you, my lord, I had 
© been with another maid-{ervant at 
Drury Lane playhouſe, to ſee the 
Country Wife. A baddith fort of a 
© play to be ture it turned out; and I 
0 Ni it did not put ſome wicked 
* thoughts into the head of mv fellow- 
* ſervant; for ſhe gave me the ip in the 
© playhouſe pallage, and 44 not come 
© home all night. So, walking all alone 
* hy myſelt through St. Paul's Church- 
* yard, the priioner overtook me, and 
* would needs havea kiſs of me. Oho, 


« young fpark!” thought J to myielf, 


e wehave all been at the play, Ibeiiere; 
* but if a KIs wil! content you, why 
« Cen take it, and go about your bufi- 
« neſs; tor you ſnall have nothing more 
+ from me, I promiie you.” This I fard 


man was kiſſing m:; but, my lord, he 
went on to he quite audacious; fo I 
ſtood itock-ftil} agrinft the wall, with- 
out fo much as ſpeaking a word; for I 
bad a mind to ſce how far his impu- 
dence would carry him. But all at 
once, and pleaſe you, when I was 
© thinking of no ſuch thing, crack went 
© my pocket ſtrings, and away ran the 
« young man with the pockets in his 
© hand. And then I thought it was high 
time to cry out; fol roared out © I lur- 
% der!“ and Stopthief!“ till the watch- 
© man took hold of him, and carried us 
© hath before the conftabie. And plcate 
© you, my lord, I was never in ſuch a 
© flurry in my life; for who would have 
thought of any ſuch thing from o 
« good-loukitg a young man? So I 


to myſelf, my lord, while the young 


* ſtood ſtock · ſtill, as I told you before, 
* without fo much as ſtirring a finger; 
© for, as he was fo young a man, I had 
© 21 great curioſity to ſee how far his im- 
© pudence would carry him.” 

The extreme honelty f this evidence 
pleaſed me not 2 little; and I could nut 
help thinking that it might afford + 
very excellent leſſon to thoſe of my fan 
readers, who are ſometimes for indulg- 
ing their curioſity upon occaſions wherc 
it would be prudence to ſuppreſs it, and 
for hoiding their tongues when they 
ſhouid he moſt ready to cry out. 

Many a female in genteeler life, has, 
I believe, indulged the ſame curioſity 
with this poor girl, without coming of! 
ſo well; though the thief has never bern 
brought to the Old Bailey for the rob- 
bery he has committed: indeed, the 
watchmen are uſually aſleep that ſhonl.1 
ſeize upon ſuch thieves, unleſs it be no - 
and-then a huſband or a father; but tie 
plunder is never to be reſtored, | 

To fay the truth, the great deſtroyer 
of female honour is curiofity. It wis 
the frailty of our firit mother, and ha. 
de:cended in a double portion to almoit 
every individual of her daughters. There 
are two kinds of it that I would parti- 
cularly caution my fair countrywomer 
againſt: one is the curiolity above · men- 
tioned, that of trying how far a man's 
impudence will carry him; and the other, 
that of knowing exactly their own 
ſtrength, and how far they may ſuf 
themſelves to be tempted, and retr-1' 
with honour. I would alfo adviſe them 
to guard their pockets, as well as their 
perſons, againſt the treachery of men: 
for, in this age of play, it may be wn: 
un letermined point, wherher their «> 
ſigns are molt upon a lady's purſe or 
honour; nor, indeed, is it eaſy to ſ+v. 
when the attack is made upon the pur':, 
whether it may not be a prelude to 
more dangerous theft. 

It uſed formerly to be the pract ce, 
when a man had defigns upon the virtue 
of a woman, to inſinuate himſelt inte 
her good graces, by taking every oppor- 
tunity of loſing his money to her 2! 
cards. But the policy of the times ha- 
inverted this practice; and the way now 
to make ſure of a woman, is to — 
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aA her money, and run he- + wply in 
debt: for loſſes at car is we o He paid 
one way ar ot, or there is no pollib.- 
lity of ape uin in company; and of 
what value is a ! ys virtue, if me is 
aways to ſtay a: Oe With it? 

A very gay yonig teliow of MY AC- 
qunintance was C Iinp!a ning to me the 
other day of his cx i tortune at 
picquet. He told me, that he nad a 
very narrow mils or compiently Uncrele 
ung one of the Het rome, Abou St. 


James's, but chaten unkortupate Veg ue 


had diſappointed huv of his hopes. The 
lady, it ſeems, bad played vn ͤ him at 
hor own houſ., till ail ker ready- money 
was gone; 1nd, upon his refuling to pro- 
cccd with her upon credit, ſhe contented 
to his ſetting a {mall fm againſt her cap, 
which he won and put into his pocket, 
and afterwards her handkerchiet; but 
that, ſtak ing both cap and handkerchief, 
and all his winnings, againſt her tucker, 
he was moſt cruzily repiqued, when he 
wanted but two points of the game, and 
obliged to leave the lady as well dreſſed 
as he found her. | 

This was indeed a very critical turn 
of fortune for the lady: for if ſhe had 
cone on. loſing from top to bottom, what 
the lait ſtak e might have been 1 aimoſt 
tremble to think. I am apprehenſive 
that my friend's impudence would have 
carried him to greater lengths than the 
pick-pocket's in the trial, and that be 
would hardly have contented himſelf 
with running off with her clothes: and 
betides, what modeſt woman, in fuch a 
ftuation, would object to any concel- 
ſions, by which ſhe might have reco- 
vered her clothes, and put herſelf into 
a condition to be ſeen ? 

Since my friend's telling me this ſtory, 
I have been led into two or three mittakes 
in walking through the ſtreets and ſquares 
ot the politer part of this metropolis : 
for as | am naturally ſhort-ſighted, I 
have miſtaken a well-diefled woman's 
taylor, whom I have ſeen coming out of 


2 genteel houle with a bundle under his 


arm, for a gentleman who has had the 
good fortune to ſtrip the lady of her 
clothes, and was moving off in triumph 
with his winnings. | | 

To what lengths this new kind of 
gaming might have been carried, no one 
can tell, if the ladies had nat taken up 


in time, and put a ſtop to beginnings, 


A prudent man, who knows he is not 
pont againſt the temptations of play, will 
c.t1er keep away from maſquerades and 
ridlottus, or lock up his purſe in his 
cicrzore. But as, among the ladies, 
the [ſtaying at home is an impracticable 
ting, they have adopted the other cau- 
tn, and very prud-ntly leave their 
clothes behind them. Hence it is that 
caps, han kerchiefs, tippets, and tuckers, 
are rarely tu he met with upon the young 
and handſome: for as they know their 
own weak nel, ard that the men are not 
always complaitant enough to play with 
them upon cretlit, they throw off at their 
toilettes all thoſe coverings which they 
are in any immediate danger of loſing at 
a tfte-a-tete. 
be ladies will, I hope, think me 
entitled to their thanks at leaft, for 
aſcribing to their prudence that naked- 
nets of dreſs, which inconſiderate and 
ignorant perfons have conſtantly miſ- 
taken for wantonneſs or indiſcretion. 
Ar the fame time, I would recommend 
it to all young ladies, who are known 
to be no gameſters, either to wear a co- 
vering on their neck*?, or to throw a 
eloa over their ſhoulders, in all public 
places, leſt it ſhould be thought that, by 
diſplaying their beauties to attract the 
eyes of the men, they have a curigſty, 
like the maid- ſervant in the trial, to /ee 
bow far their impudence will carry them. 
To conclude a little ſericuſly, I would 
entreat my fair readers to leave gami 
to the men, and the indelicacies of dr. 
to the women of the town. The vigils 
of the card - table will fully thoſe beau» 
ties which they are fo defirous of exhi- 
biting; and the want of concealment 


render them too familiar to be admired. 


Thete are common obſervations, I con- 
fets; but it is now the ſeaſon for repeat- 
ing and for enforcing them. Lols of 


time and fortune are the uſual miſchiefs 


of play: but the ruin does not always 
end there; for, however great may be 
the paradox, many 2 woman has been 
driven to ſell her Honour to redeem 
her credit. But I hope my countrywo- 
men will be warned in time; and that 
they will ſtudy to deſerve a better eulogy 
than was once given in a funeral ora- 
tion, of a lady who died at a hundred 
and five, © that towards the latter part 
* of her life ſhe was exemplary for her 
* chaſtity.” 
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TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 


ste, 

Have the honour to ſit at the feet of 
a Gamalici in this city, in che ca- 

city of à pariſh-clerk, which office I 

Id in commendam with the employ- 
ment of an undertaker. The injuries 
1 have {uffcred are fo little cognizable 
by the laws of the land, (till it hall 
pleaſe God to teach our ſenators fo much 
wiſdom as to amend them in this parti- 
cular) that I have none to whom I can 
appeal but the World; to whom I beg 
that you would pleaſe to prefent this my 
humble remonitrance and propofal. 

L hope you will excuſe the trouble I 
now give you, not only becauſe I chuſe 
to ſubmit myſelf to the judgment of 
your court, but as I have realon to be- 
— that the news-writers would not 
be faithful enough to lay this complaint 
before the public , theſe gentlemen being 
the parties concerned, and againſt whom 
it is to be lodged. | 

My caſe, Sir, is this. As I was one 
morning furniſhing my head with the 
news of the diy, to my great furprize 
I read a paragraph, which informed me 
that a very rich gentleman of our pariſh 
died the day betore. This ſtartled me, 
as I had never heard of his illneſs, and 
thaetore had employed nobod to watch 
him in his fait moments, and to bring 
me the carliett intelligence of his death, 
that I might not be wanting in my re- 
ſpects to the family by my condolence, 
and the offers of my ſervice in paying 
my laſt duties to ſo worthy a maſter. I 
was apprehenſive too, leſt ſome ſnarper 
looker-out might be before-hand with 
me, and run away with the jobb. I 
therefore whipt on my black coat and 
white perriwig, as faſt as I could, to 
wait on the diſconſolate widow, I run 

nily at the door for fear of diſturbing 
— and to the footman who opened it 
delivered my duty and condolence to 
his lady, and begged, if the was not 
provided with an undertaker, that I 
might have the honour to bury Mr. 
Deputy. 

The ſervant gaped and ſtared, and 
from the great concern he wis under for 
the jois of his mater (us Jahprehended; 


was rendered fo ſtupid, that he feem« 
not really to underftand what I ſd, 
Before I could new frame my meſſige, 
to put it, if poſſihle, into more intelli- 
gible words, I was myſelf ſeized with 
the utmolt horror and confuſion, at ſee - 
ing the apparition of the deceaſed ſtalk 
out of the compting- houſe, which open- 
ed into the paſſage where I ſtood. I ob. 
terved a redneſs in his countenance mare 
than was uſual in dead people, and, in- 
deed, more than he himieif was wont 
to wear when he was alive: and there 
was a ſteruneſs and ſeverity in his fea- 
tures, beyond what I had ever ſeen in 


him beſore. Straight a voice more dread- 


ful than thunder burſt out, and in tle 
language of hell, (wearing, curſing, call. 
ing me a thouſand names, and telling 
me he would teach me to play tricks 
with him, he dealt me half a fcore luch 
ſubſtantial blows as preſently convincad 
me they could proceed from no ghott. 
I retreated with as much precipitation 
as I could, for fear of falling myſelf 
into the pit which I hoped to have dug 
for him. 

Thus, Sir, the wantonneſs of the 
news-papers diſappointed me ct turnith- 
ing out a funeral, deprived me of niy 
dues as clerk, got me well thraſhed, and 
will probably lote me the gentleman's 
cuſtom for ever: for, perhaps, next time 
he dies, he will order another under- 
taker to be employed. 

Nw, Sir, is it not a ſhame, that 
people ſhould thus die daily, and not a 
ſingle fee come to the clerk of the par!” 
for a burial? And that the news- writers, 
without commiſſion from his Maieitv, 
or licence from Warwick Lane, ſhould 
kill whom they pleaſe, and we nut get 
a ſhilting to comfort us in the midſt of 
tuch mortality? 

There are other inconveniencies, 
though of an inferior conſideration, 
which may attend this dying in print. 
A young heir at Oxford, juſt come ot 
age, reads that his father was carried 
cif by an spoplectic fit ſuch u diy: 
catching the lucky minute, he man 'c5 
tnat divine creature, his taylor's dawg) - 
ter, before the news can be contrad:'t- 
ed, When it is, fear of the oid gc 
tleman's diipleaſure, makes him bre 
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his new relations to ſecrecy for a . 
In proceſs of time, he mar rie a lady of 
fortune and family by his father's direc- 
tions: Tatterrella raves with all tie ſpi- 
rit and dignity of a lady of the Britiſh 
fiſhery; proves her prior marriage; not 
only calis, but records Liv Mary a 
whore; baltardizes the c|:il-l-en of the 
ſecond venter; and ol Stip's grandſon 
runs away with the ce. 

How often have thee diſturbing pa- 
pers whirle ] up expectaats of places to 
town in their pott _chaties, to whirl back 

ain, with the old Squeeze, nad * I 
« thall not forget you WHEN he place 
© js vacant?” How often has even the 
reverend divine fifiered the violent con- 
cuſſions of a bard trotting herie for 
above threeſcore miles together, to walt 
on 2 patroa of a benefice vacated by 
the Evening Port; were he has met 
wich the mortificauon uf ſmoaking a 
pipe wit! the incumbent? Perhaps a 
Ide too, whoſe ten lerneis and fenhibi- 
ty conic not perait her to atten her 
ſick huſbend to Bath, rcnes an account 
of nis dcatiin the pavers. What thrieks, 
what aint nge, whit tes, what nu. 
pretfitvie evict affliets the por . Let! 
Gant when ie nes mourned in avif a 
weck ae nicht 23 any retonabe widow 
would Jo in a wnrte year, aud (having 
paid the legacy of forrow to his ravinory 
in three lavs, which by the couricſe of 
Engl 4 ite migut have taken a tree. 
m3. for) esias to tlie of 2 ray 
buſkand, rome cons the dd ane, and 
talks in rap u. of the virtues of ilath- 
waer. V. hie all the ttistackion the 
news- write: > : ee this untdgigucdiy at - 
dliftcd poor lady, — ic death of 
A. B. Eſq. mention in wile napers 
© laſt week, proves a mill. 

I know bit one mitonce re uny 
regard to us vari C Ks nas beef. had, 
or our intereits in tur leut ak cr of 
in theie temporary and occanunal devtles; 
and that was a gentlemaa of rank, who 
was generally ruporicd ant ailowed fur 
dead. His heirs at ., uot c ring to 
bury the real body, for reaſons bet 
known to themſelves, {tnvu..h one of 
thoſe reaſons might be becauſe it was 
alive) yet convinced of the realoraole- 
nels that a funera: ſnould follow a de- 
miſe, dug up a poor drowned ſailor cut 
of 2 hole on the thore, into which ec 


lad been tumbled, and with great ſo- 
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lemnity interred the departed knight by 
proxy. There was juit.ce in this; every 
man had his due. It was acting with 
the wiſdom of an ol Athenian, 

A practice of the Atherians may ferve 
as an unſwer to ſuch (it any uch there 
are) who from m gern prejudices object 
to ine finerals of pe ple rot really dead. 
Our dsh tor us in one of his fer mons 
upon . envration, thut among theſe 
Athens, it one wn was living were 
report: to be dad, and funeral obſe- 
owes pectormed for him—(which pliin= 
ly map{tes their cuitom of cele!; ating 
fun-rais for perſons who were d ad in 
their newe-p2pers, though thev w re not 
fo in reniuv) —if af.crwards be >ppear- 
ed, and pretended to be alive, he was 
looked upon as a profane and unlucky 
perton, and no one would kerp him 
company. One who fell under this 
mistor: une (it matters vo! tor nis name, 
though I thick the ddr called him 
Harry Stovehoute “, or fomsthing like 
it) conlulted the orucle bow be might 
be re admitted among the living: the 
oracle commanded nim to he regenerat - 
ed, or new-chriſtened; which was ac- 
cordiagiy done, and grew to be the eſta- 
bliſhed method of receiving ſuch perſons 
into COMMUNITY again. 

Aud here in Eugla, f. before the Re- 
formation, as I an warmed, it was 
utual, when 2 rich perion died, to cele- 
brate vcariy and daily muſics, obits, 
an! commemorations, tor hin,; io that 
one who died but one fiunld ben 2 
as buricd a thoniand times ovir; but 
among us it is fruUT the rteveriey à man 
may di- here a wound umes, and be 
buried but ente. 

However, de poperv, and wonld 
not win the tc o ation Of ii: 5 231 
nec writ country will not come 
bait dd hand with as beannen one in wite 
dom 3m juſtice, peraut me tio recem- 
mend the vratice of the Aulcnibrs bes 
fore-mentiuncd, and petition tie World 
med +tcy to pals it mea tation, 
and erdain, tat bereafter every man 
ringe, che has been killed in the neves- 
bages, me accyurt in the clerk of the 
pariſm nel fic deceaſe reported to 
hav bat neuen; or, if no place is ſpeci- 
fied, ru the cierk of the pariſh where the 
perten has .eaded tor the greater part 
of ine monti preceding, for a burial 
fee; and allo, betore he is admit ted to 


#* Ariſtinus. 
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any ball, ront, aſſembly, tavern, church, 
drum, or coftce-houie, that he account 
to the {aid clerk for his regeneration, or 
new chriſtening tec; and in ca'c the re- 
port was made without the privity and 
conſent of the party, 2nd he ſhall be 
found not guilty ot his own death, that 
then he th.il have a taihionable demand 


upon the publiſhers tor the recovery of 
both tecs to reimburie himſelt. 
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This, Sir, might put ſome ſtop to 
this very alarming practice, fo griey- 
outly to the ditappoiniment of widows, 
Lcirs, and expectants; or at leaſt do 
ſome juſtice to that very reſpectable, but 
greatly injured body of puriſh-clerks, 


to which I have the honour to belong. 


I am, Sir, your molt obedient humble 
lervant, 
Tuouas Bassoox, 


Ne CLVI. THURSDAY, DECEMBER 25, 1755. 


AN IDEO TANTUM VEXIS, UT EXIRES? 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 
$72, | | 
& 5 1 ind you ne a perſon who 

malle the reformation of mankind 
vour care, and ſtand forth like another 
Hercules to correct the irregularities 
end indiſcretions which folly, vice, or 
that un caning, fickle thing, called Fa- 
tion, give birth to; I take the liberty of 
trouhl:ng vou with my thoughts upon 
a {p.cics of animals, which at preſent 
are very numerous, and to be found in 
all piac s of public amuſement. But 
though I am gong to give you my re- 
marks upon this race of beings, I mult 
confels that J have never yet heard of 
any appeliation by which they are di- 
ming uſned. The futility, mdeed, of the 
age, has cccafioned many ridiculous and 
contemptible perſons to riſe up among 
us, who, without aiming at any lauda- 
ble purpoſe, or acting under the dic- 
tates of any. principle, have formed 
themſclves into clubs and ſocieties, and 
aſſumed names and titles as innocent of 
ſenſe and meaning as are the perſons 
themſelves who bear them. Such are 
the Bucks, Stags, Bloc ds, and many 
more with which the news pap: rs have 
from time to time maile me acquainted. 
But the animals which I would now 
place under your notice are of a very 
different kind; they arc, in thort, a fpe- 


cies of your g men, who from a certain 


blind impulie are always rambling up 
and down in this town, and never fail 
to be preſent at all places of diverſion, 
without having a taſte or capacity to en- 
Joy any. | : 

Upon my going lately to a capital 
play, Ihe ſeveral of them {fitting in- 
decd with great order and decoi um, but 
io inaticntive, fo indifferent, and un- 


Man To 


moved, through the whole performance, 
whilſt the reſt of the audience were al} 
eye and ear, that they appeared to me 
to be fo many ſtatues. I heir behaviour 
furprized me extremely, and led me at 
the ſame time to aſk myſelf, for what 
purpoſe thoſe young ſparks come to a 
play? and if, like Cato of old, it was 
only to go away again? For if they 
never attend to what paſſes before them; 
if they are not ſuſceptible of thoſe mo- 
tions which a well-wreught ſcene rait 
in every fecling breaſt; if they do not 
follow the actor through all the ſweet 
delufion of his art; in ſhort, if they de 
not as other people do, laugh wit! 
© thole that laugh, ard weep with thot? 
that weep,” what buſineſs have they 
there? 

To judge indeed by their appearance, 
one would imagine nothing couid maxe 
them quit their look ing-glaſs. And ye*, 
Sir, no public place is free from them; 
though, as far as I can judge, the opera- 
houſe is their favourite haunt. To re- 
concile this ſeeming contradiction, I 
mutt inform you, that I have ftudicd 
and examined them with great attention, 
and find their whole compoſition to con · 
fiſt of two ingredients only; theſe ae 
felf- admiration and i ſenfbility; and tu 
theſe two cautes, operating jointly and 
ſepara:cly, all their actions mult be re- 
ferred. Hence it is, that they are al- 
ways to be found in public places, whe!* 
thev go, not to ſte, but to be ſee; not 
to hear, but to be heard. Hence it is, 
that they are fo devoted to the opera; 
and here indeed they ſeem to be pecu- 
liarly directed by that power called - 
Rindt, which always prompts every cir: * 
ture to purſue what is beſt and fittelt f 
it. Now the opera is to them, if 1 * 
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uſe the on, a very nurſing mo- 
ther, which feeds them with the pap of 
it's own ſoft nonſenſe, and lulls and 
rocks them to their deſired repoſe. This 
js indeed their proper element; and, as if 
inſpired by the genius of the place, [I 
have ſometimes ſeen them brighten up 
and appear with an air of joy and fatis- 
tation. 

The mind, as well as the ſtomach, 
muſt have food fitted and prepared to 


nuts taſte and humour, or it will reject 


and loath it. Now the opera 1s fo good 
a cook, and knows ſo well to pleaſe the 
palates of theſe her gueſts, that it is 
wonderful to fee with what an appetite 
they devour whatever ſhe fets before 
them: nay, ſo great is their partiality, 
that the ſame food dreſt by another hand 
ſhall have no reliſn; but minced and 
frittered by this their favourite, ſhall be 
delicious. The plain beef and muſtard 


of Shakeſpeare (though ſerved up by 


very good cooks) turn their ſtomachs, 
while the maccaroni of Rolli is, in their 
opinion, a diſh fit for the gods. Thus 
Julius Cæſar, killed by the conſpirators, 
never touches them: but Julio Cheſare, 
killing himſelf, and finging and ſtab- 
bing, and ſtabbing and ſinging, till, 
{wan-like, he expires, is caro caro, and 
di uvind. Scipio, the great conqueror of 
Afric, is with them a mighty filly fel - 
low; but Ship pione is a charming crea- 
ture. It is evident, then, that the food 
mult be ſuited to the taſte, as the taſte to 
the food; and as the waters of a certain 
fountain of Theſſaly, from their be- 
numbing quality, couid be contained in 
nothing but the hoof an aſs, fo can this 
languid and disjointed 1 find 
no admittance but in ſuch heads as are 
expreſsly formed to receive it. Thus 
their inſenſibility appears as well in what 
they like as in what they reject; and, 
like a faithful companion, attends them 
at all times, and in all places: for I have 
remarked that, wherever they are, they 
bring a mind not to be changed by time or 
place. However, as a play is the very 
touchſtone of the paſſions, the neutrality 
which they ſo ſtrictly obſerve is no 
where ſo conſpicuous as at the theatres, 
There they are to be ſeen, one while 
when tears are flowing all around them, 
another when the very benches are crack - 
ing with peals of laughter, ſitting as 
calm and ſerene as if they had nothing 
but their own innocent thoughts to con- 
verſe with, | 


Upon conſidering their charater and 
temper, as far as they can be gueſſed at 
by their actions, and obſerving the apa- 
thy in which they ſcem to be wrapt, I 
once was inclined to think that they 
_ be a ſect of philoſophers, who 
ad adopted the maxims of the Stoics of 
old: but when I recollected that a thirſt 
after knowledge, cont-mpt of pain, and 
whatever is called evil, together with 
an inflexible rectitude in all their ac- 
tions, were the characteriſtics of thoſe 
ſages, I ſoon perceived my miſtake; for 
I cannot ſay that I ever found that theie 
philoſophers practiſe any of thoſe vir- 
tues. To ſpeak the truth, it is very 
difficult to know in what claſs to place 
them, an under what denomination 
they ought to pals. Were I to decide, 
I ſhould at once pronounce them to be- 
long to ihe vegetable world, an. place 
them among the beings of ſtill-lite; for 
they ſeem too much under the ſtandard 
of their ſpecies to be allowed to rank 
with the reſt of mankind. To be feri- 
ous, is it not ſtrange that their heals 
and hearts ſhould be impenetrable to all 


the paſſions that affect the reſt of the 


world; nay, even more fo than age it- 
ſelf, whoſe feelings Time, with his icy 
hand, has chilled, and almoſt extinguiſſi- 
el? And yet age, with all it's infirmi- 
ties, is more quick, moie alive, and 
ſuſceptible of the finer paſſions, than 
theſe ſons of indifference in their prime 
and vigour of youth. 

An old woman, whom I found at my 
ſide in the pit the other night, gave me 
an inſtance of the truth of this aſſertion. 
She did juſtice both io the poet and the 
actors, and beitowed her applauſe pien- 
tifully, though never but where it was 
due. At the ſame time, I ſaw feveral of 
theſe inanimate bodies fitting as uncon- 
cerned as if they had not known the 
language, or could not hear what was 
ſaid upon the ſtage, 

It is a proverbial expreſſion, (though 

rhaps a little injurious) to call an in- 
ſipid and ſenteleſs perſon of the male ſex 
an, ald an. For my part, I was lo 
charmed with mine, that I wili make ro 
diſreſpectful compasiſons: but yet, Sir, 
how contemptible mutt theſe triflers be, 
who can be out- done by a toothlets old 
woman, in quickneſs, ſpirit, and the 
exertion of their faculties? From a re- 
gard then to that agreeable and ſenſible 
matron, I will not lik<n theſe 1% nee 
to thoſe grave per lone ges; but yet | can- 
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nat forbear thinking that they approach 
very new to what is moſt bike old 
women, old men; and that they reſem- 
ble the picture of thoſe crazy beings in 
the laſt tage of life, as drawn by that 
inimitable painter of human nature, 
Shakeſpeere: for theſe young men, like 
his old men. are ſans eres, ſans cars, 
fans taſte, ſans every thing. I am, 
Sir, your faithtul, humble tervant, 

PuriLonOVvs. 


P. 8. The verſes undernexth, upon 
the ſame ſubje ct as the letter, I venture 
to tack to it, (Uke a bit of embroidery 
to a plain cloth;) and if you think either 
er both deſerving any notice, you may 
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preſent them with my ſervice to the 
tle reader. "—_ 


THE INSENSIBLE. 


HIL E crouded theatres attentive fit, 
And loud applauſes echo through th- pit; 
Unconſcious of the cunning of the ſcene, 
Sits ſmiling Froxro wich infipid mien. 
Fix'd like a ftanding lake, in dull repoſe, 
No grief, no joy, his 6exnTr. x bofom knows; 
NaTvng and GarrICK no attention gain, 
And hapleſs Wir dar's all her ſtings in vain. 
Thus on the Alps eternal froits +ppear, 
Which mock the change of the various year; 
Intenſeſt ſuns unheeded roll away, 
And on th' impaſſive ice the lightning 
ple - 


r 
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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
THE EARL OF COREE. 


MY LORD, 

T is uſual in churches, when an organ, an altar-piece, or ſome 
Other valuable ornament, is given by the bounty of any particu- 
lar perſon, to ſet forth in very conſpicuous characters the name of the 
bene factor. In imitation of this cuſtom, I take the liberty of prefix- 
ins your Lordſhip's name to a volume of the Wor , that I may ſig- 
nify to the public by whoſe bounty it has been ornamented. 


But your Lordſhip is not the only one of your family to whom the 
Wos has been indebted; and it is with great pleaſure that I em- 
brace this occaſion of making my acknowledgments to the ELarL or 
Cor«e, as it gives me an opportunity at the fame time of confeſſing 
my obligations to Mr. Boys. 


Iwill not offend your Lordſhip with the common flattery of dedi- 
cations, having always obſerved that praiſe is leait plealing where it 
is moſt due: a conſideration that obliges me to add no more, than 
that I am, 


My Load, 
Your Loss HIT's obliged, 
Moſt humble, 


And moſt obedient Servant, 


ADAM FITZ-ADñꝗ AM. 


T © 


SOAME JENYNS, Es 


ONE OF THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS FOR TRADE AND 
PLANTATIONS, | 


SIR, 
* O promote the circulation of theſe ſmall volumes, by limiting 


their number to no more than fix, it was thought adviſeable to 
put a ſtop to the paper of the Wos Lp, at a time when the demand for 
it greatly exceeded my expectation, and while it was the only faſhion. 
able vehicle in which men of rank and genius choſe to convey their 
ſentiments to the public. To extend this circulation, (for I confeſs 
myſelf a very ſelf-intereſted perſon) I have ſeparately addreſſed the firit 
five volumes to thoſe of my correſpondents whoſe pieces are the moſt 
numerous, and whoſe names and characters do me the greateſt ho. 
nour. It will not, therefore, I hope, diſpleaſe you, if among theſe 
favourite names you ſhould happen to dilcover your own; it being 
impoſſible for me to ſay any thing more to the advantage of this work, 
than that many of the eſſays in it were written by Mr. Jenyxs. 


Jam, Sis, 
Your moſt obliged 
And moſt obedient 


Humble Servant, 


ADAM FITZ-ADAM. 


| 


If 
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MR. MOORE. 


DEAR SIR, 


N the liſt of thoſe whom I am proud to call my aſſiſtants in this 
work, and to the principal of whom, as far as they are come to my 
Knowledge, I have dedicated the former volumes of it, to have omitted 
you, my beit and ſincereſt friend, would have been ſtrange and unpar- 
donable. It would have been ſtrange, as you are ſenſible how high a 
regard I have always paid to whatever came from your hand; and un- 

1 as I am convinced you never fat down to write me a paper 
but from motives of pure love and affection. It is true, and I ſcorn to 
Hlatter even in a dedication, I have not always regarded your papers 
with that degree of admiration which ſome other of my correſpondents 
commanded from me; yet, fo partial have [ been to your talents and 
abilities, that you muſt own 1 have never, through the whole courſe of 
the work, refuſed any one of your lucubrations: inſomuch that I greatly 
tear my readers may now-and-then have reaſon to reproach me with 
having ſuffered my friendſhip to blind my judgment. 


But let Malice and Envy ſay their pleaſure, I ſhall always acknow- 
ledge with gratitude the favour of your aſſiſtance in the long conten- 


tion I have had with the vices and follies of the world; and that it was 
frequently owing to vour ironical ſmile, that I have been enabled to 
raile the laugh of raillery in favour of virtue and good manners. I 
confeſs indeed, and you will not be angry that to yourſelf I avow it, 
the immortality I have reaſon to hope for, ariſes from the conjunction 
of many higher names than yours, which I have had the honour to aſſo. 
ciate with me in this favoured undertaking. And here I feel my vanity 
ſtruggling to get looſe, and indulge itſelf in the pleaſing theme. The 
name of Fi1z-Apau ſhall be carried down to lateſt poſterity with 
thoſe of his age, the molt admired for their genius, their learning. 
their wit, and humour. But | check mytclf.—1 dare not engage in 
the taſk of ſaying what ought to be ſaid on this occaſion, and there- 
| tore beg leave to hide my inability in ſilence. 


You will pardon, Sir, this ſhort digreſſion, though not made in 
your favour; and be aſſured, notwithſtanding all I have faid, and what- 
ever I may think of you as a writer, as a man I bear you a true affec- 
tion, take a very interelted part in ali your concerns; and ſholud you 
ever meet with that reward from the public which I think your merits 
have long deſerved, I hope you are ſatisfied that no one will more 
truly rejoice in your good fortune than, 


Dear Six, 
| Your moſt affectionate Friend, 


An! humble Servant, 


ADAM FIiTZ-ADAM. 


| 
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VOLUME THE FOURTH. 


Ne CLVII. THURSDAY, JANUARY 1, 1756. 


NE can ſcarce paſs an hour in any 
compuny, witout hearing it fre- 
quently aſſerted, that the preſent gene- 
ration of ſei vants in this country are the 
proudeſt, and the lazieſt, the moſt pro- 
fligat-, inſolent, and extravagant ſet of 
mortals, any where to be found on the 
face ot the globe: to which indiſputable 
truth I alwavs readily give my aſſent, 
with but one ſingle exception, which is 
that of their malters and ladies. Now, 
though hy this exception I have 1:cur- 
red the contemptuous ſmiles of many a 
wiſe face, and the in«iignant frowns of 
many 2 pretty one, yet I ſhall here ven- 
tue to ſhew, tha? the pride and l zineis 
of our ſervants, from whence their pro- 
fligacy, infolence, and extravagance, 
mult unavoidably proceed, are entirely 
owing, not only to our example, but to 
our cultivation, and are but ihe nacural 
productions of the ſame imper fections in 
ourſeives. | 

In the firſt place, then, pride has put 
it into our heads, tha: it is moſt honour- 
able to be waited on by gentlemen and 
ladies; and all, who are really ſuch by 
birth or education, having alto too much 
of the ſame pride, however neceſſitous, 
to ſubmit to any ſervitude, however caſy, 
we are obliged to take the lowelt of the 
people, and convert them by our own 
ingennity into the gentecl perſonages we 
think proper ſhould attend us. Hence 
our very footmen are adorned with gold 
and filver, with bags, toupees, and rut- 
fles: the valet de chambre cannot be 


dittingu:thed from his maſter, but by 


being hetter dreft; and Joan, who uſed 
to be but as good as my lady inthe dark, 


is now by ro means her interior in the 


day-light. In great families Ie fre- 
quently intreated the zzaitre d hotel to 
go before me, and have pulled a chair 
for the butler, imagining them to be 
part, and not the le tit genteel part of the 
company. Their diverſions, too, are no 
leſs polite than their appearance: in the 


country they are ſportſmen; in town they 


frequent plays, operas, and taverns; and 


at home hav: their routs and their gam- 


ing · tables. D 

But lei thus exal ing our ſervants to 
an equal ty with ourtelves ſhould not 
tufficiently augment their pride, and de- 


troy ail tub 1din»tion, we take au other 


method more effectu lly to compleat the 
work; which is, debaſing ourfelves 0 
their meanne s, bv ar dis uus imitation 
of their defies and occupatious. Hence 
were derived the flapped hat, and crop- 
ped har, the green truck, the long ſtaff, 
and buck ſkin breeches: hence, amon 


the ladies, the : und-eared cap, the ſtuff 


niykt-gown, white apron, and black 
leather ſhoez and hence many pertons 
of the higheſt rank daily mply them- 
ſelves in riding matches. driving coaches, 


or in running before them, in order to 


convince their domeſtics how greatly 
they are inferior to them in the execu- 
tion of theſe honourable offices. Since, 
then, we make uſe cf jo much art tocor- 
rupt our {er-ants, have we reaſon to be 
angry with their concurrence? Since we 


take fo much pains to inform them of 
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their ſuperiority, and our weakneſs, can 
we be turprized that they deſpiſe us, or 
be difpleated with their inſolence and 
mm -ertinence? 

As the p ide of ſervants tlius proceeds 
from the pride, ſo does their lazincſs from 
the lazitels of their maſters: and in- 
deed, if there is any charncterittic porue 
lar to the young pe pH of fahion of the 
preſent age, it is their laziueſe, or an 

Ktreine unwillingneis to attend 19 any 


thing that can give them the leait tiou- 


bie or diiq wetudcz withuut any degree 
of which they would fain erjoy all the 
In::uries oft lite, in contradiction to the 


dilpolitions of Providence and the na- 


aire of things, They wouid have great 
eſtates, without any management; great 
EX;/Ci,Ces, without any accounts; and 
great fi. lies, without ans diſcipline or 
econ ems: in fliort, they are fit only to 
be iunatiunts of Labberland, where, 
as ile Chuld's Geography intorms us, 
nien It upon their bucks wah their 


ns on, and trams fat pigs ready 


yontotw. From this principle, when the 


Priuc t. EY av intu lee 1to their fer- 
Y a [> {14% pioduced 4 propurtionaDbic de- 


gree twee, their own lazineſs is too 
prevalent ta tuſter them to ft. uggle with 


that of their ſervants; and they rather 
chute cht alt bulacſs ſuould be regieot- 
ech han to en erce the pei formance of 
. EE ie 1 11 authorſty, rather 
a ale e 1118 0 lapport it; trom 
x heucg en ens, that in rea and no- 
Di tant &. beit TIE ONCHICS are vVerV 
nemerdus, hey will put fo much as wait 


ters, char nen, ard ſhoe-hlacks, pro- 
cured by 2 gegerous diit.ibution of 
coals, cards, ind proviſions, the com- 
mon cites of tie eonid never be exe- 
cuted. In ſuca it is often as difficult to 
procure conveniencics 2s in 2 deſart 
111 THR and Une trequently wants neceſ- 
ſai ies in the midſt of protuſencts and ex- 
travaga ce. In fuch families, I have 
ſometimes been ſhut up in a cold room, 
and inte: dicted from the ute of fire and 
water for half a dy; and though, dur- 
ing my unt ein meant, I have feca num- 
berleſs lerne continually paſſing by, 
the ute I cou procure of them was, 
tat they Won tend ſemebedy to re- 
| ve m- nccrthines,, which they never 
performel. In fach I bave teen, when 
a far cue dog has diicharg'd a too 


plenutul dinner in the Urawing-room, 


at the frequent ringing of the hell ny. 
merous attendants make their appear- 
ance, all entreated to depute fume one 
to remove the nuwfmice unh the utwoſt 
expedition; but no one has been foun.! 
in ſuch a houſe mean enough to und- 
take ſuch an cnp ovrwnitg and lo it bas 
Inn lnoaking under the noſes of the i- 
In{trious company during the whole 
evening. 

I could produce innumerable in- 
{l-nces, minute indecd and unobſtrved, 
but ell werthy oblervation, cf the en- 
croachments ct our fervants con gur ea— 
finels and jnidoience, in the introduc- 
tion of moit of the fathious that have 
prevailed for ſeveral years palt, in our 
equipoges and domeitic ceconciny; all 
which are entnely calculated tor their 
pleaſure, eaſe, or advantage, in direct 
contradiction ty our oven, To mention 
but a few: our coaches are mule cas, 


but light, that they may whurt vs along 


with the utmoſt rapidi:y, {cr their own 


amuſement. Glaſſes before ace laid 


aſide, and we are immmecl in the dark, 
that the coachman may no longer be 
under our mipettion, but be drunk or 
allecp with cut any objervaton. Fumiy 
liveries are difcirded, Lecinic haiges or 
fervility, winch might give in fermation 
to wiom their wearers belonged, and to 
wiem complaints might be adure ſied for 
ther enormities. By their careleffnch 
and idleneis they have obliged us to hire 
a); our horles, and fo have got rid of 
the labour of looking after them. By 
tier impoſitions on the road, they have 
forced us into poſt-chaiſes; by Which 
means they are at liberty to travel by 
them ſelves, as 1 beſt ſuits their own ele 
and convenience. By their impertinence, 
which we have not patience to endure, 
nor reſolution to redreſs, they have re- 
duced us to dumb-waiters, that is, to 
wait upon ourſelves; by which men's 
they have ſhaken off the troubie and 
condeſcenſion of attending us. By inner 
profuſion and miſmanagement in huvle- 
keeping, they have compelled us to ai- 
low them board-wages; by which means 
they have obtained a conſtant excuſe 19 
loiter at public-houſes, and money in 
their pockets to ſquander there in gam- 
ing, drunkenneſs, and extravay:ince- 
The laſt of theſe is an evil of io giguntte 
a ſize, ſo conducive to the univerſal con- 
ruption of the lower part of this nation, 
and fo entirely deſtructive of all tamily 
order, decency, and ceconomy, that it well 

| deſerves 
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deſerves the conſideration of a legiſba- 
ture, who we not themſelves under the 
influence of their ſervants, and can pay 
them their wages without any inconve- 
NIienNce, 

From what has been ſaid, it plainly 
appears that every man in this country 
is ill-ſer ved, in proportion to the num- 
ber and dignit, of his fervants: the par- 
ton, or the tiadetman, who keeps but 


two maids, and a boy not exceeding 
twelve ves old, is uſually very well 
waited on; the private gentieman inti- 
nitely worſe; but perſons ot great fortunes 
or quality, afraid of the Mols of their 
own ſetting up, are neglected, abuſed, 
and 1poveriſhe!!, by their dependents: 
the king himſeif, as is due to his exalied 
ſcion, is more impoſed on, and warſe 
attended, than any one of his ſubjects. 


Ne CLVI. THURSDAY, JANUARY 8, 1756. 


118 the courſe of theſ: my 
labours, there is nothing that I 
have applied my ſelf to with more dili- 
gence and attention, or that I live 
hoped for with greater pieaſure and de- 
light, than the reformation of the fair 
ſex. Their drefiing, gaming, and paint- 
ing, have been from time to time the 
ſubjetts of my animadverſions. Happy 
indeed ſhould I have been, if my ſucceſs 
had borne any proportion to my zeal: 
but, as my philoſoph has taught me to 
bear with patience thoſe evils which I 
cannot redreſs, I am contented, under 
certain limitations, to wink at thoſe 
enormities which I wanted to have re- 
moved. In regard to dreſs, I conſent 
that the faſhion ſhall continue as it now 
is; but I enter my proteſt againſt abſo- 
Inte nakedneſs; for while I am conniv- 
ing at low ſtavs and ſhort petticoats, I 
will permit no lady whatſoever (as a 
brother eſſayiſt very wittily has it) 1 
make both ends meet. I conſent allo to 
the preſent faſhion of curling the hair, 
ſo that it may ſtand à month without 
combing; though I muſt confets, (and I 
believe moſt huſoauds and lovers are of 
my opinion) that I rhink a fortnight or 
three weeks might be a ſufficient time: 
but I bar any application to thoſe foreign 
artiſts, who advertiſe in the public pa- 
pers that they have the ſecret of making 
up a lady's head for a compleat quarter 


of a year. As to gaming, I permit it to 


goon as it dues, provided that the ladies 
will content themſelves with injuring 
their huſbands in no other reſpe& than 
ruining their fortunes. Painting like- 


wiſe I ſubmit to; and, indeed, as cards 


and late hours have fo totally deſtroyed 
the natural complexion, it is not unrea- 
ſonable that a little art ſhould be intro- 
duced to repair it. But, to make this 
art as little hurtful as poſſible to the 


heal:h, the breath, the teeth, and the 
ſkin, of thoſe who practiſe it, I have 


conilulted almoſt every author, both an- 


cient and modern, who has written on 
the ſubiect. The moſt ſatisfactory of 
thete is Jo. Paul Lomatins, a painter of 
Milan. His works were tranflate by 
Richard Hayvdock, of New Callege, 
Oztori, in rhe year 1598. In the third 
book of which are the tollowingy obſer - 
vaiions, which the author calls 1 
* Diſcourſe of the Artificial Beauty of 


© onen. 


Ha vix c treated of ſo many and di- 
vers things, I could not but fay folne- 
thing cf fich matters as women uſe or- 
dinarily in beautitving and embelliſh- 
ing their faces: a thing well worth the 
knowledge; inſomuch, as many women 
are ſo poſſeſſecd with a deire of helping 
their complexions by ſome artificial 
means, that they will by ro means be 
diſſuaded from the ſame. 

Now the things which they uſe are 
theſe, viz. ointments cf divers forts, 
powders, fatts, waters, and the like: 
whereot Jo. Modon=ie, doctor of phy- 
fic, hath written at large, in his bouk 
intituled The Ornaments af Vomen:' 
wherein he teacheth the whole order of 
beautifying the face. 

© Now my intent in this treatiſe is only 
to diicover the natures of certain th: ws 
which are in daily uſe tor this purpotc; 
becaniz it often faileth out, that init. d 
of beautifying, they do weft vilely lis fi- 


gure themſelves. The reuſon wherect is, 
becauſe they are ignorant of the natures 


and qualities of the ingredients. How - 
beit, partly by my directions, and putty 
Mocdonetc's book, I hope to content 
and fatisfy them in all ſuch tort, that they 
ſha!l have juſt cauſe to thank us on: 
and, in truth, for their fakes have I l! 
; 2 Y 2 cially 
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cially undertaken this paines, by teach- 
ing them to underſtand the natures of 
the minerals, vegetables, and animals, 
which are moſt applied to this uſe. So 
that, if any ſhall — fall into the 
inconveniencie after peciſied, their own 

z-rril be it. And firſt, concerning ſu- 

mate. ö 5 


OF SUBLIMATE, AND THE BAD Er- 
FECTS THEREOP. | 


© Divers women uſe Sublimate di- 
verſly prepared for enoreaſe o' their beau- 
ty. Some bray it with quickſilver, in a 
marble mortar, with a wooden peſtle, 
and this they call argentatum; others 
boyl it in water, and therewith waſh 
their face; ſome grind it with pomatum, 
and ſundry other waies; but this is ſure, 
chat which way ſoever it be uſed, it is 
very offenſive to man's fleſh, and that 
not only 
other parts of the body beſides; for 
proof whereof, Sublimate is called dead 
fer, becauſe of it's malignant and biting 
nature: the compoſition whereof is of 
ſalte, quickſilver, and witriel, diſtilled 
together in a glaſſen veſſell. 

© This the chirurgions call a corro - 
five, becauſe if it be put upon man's 
fleſh, it burneth it in a ſpace, mor- 
tifying the place, not without great pain 
to the patient. Wherefore, ſuch women 
as uſe it about their face, have always 
black teeth ſtanding far out of their 

ms, like a Spaniſh mule, an offenſive 

eath, with a face half ſcorched, and 
an unclean complexion; all which pro- 
creed from the nature of Sublimate: ſo that 
fimple women, thinking to grow more 
beautiful, become disfigured, haſtening 
old age before the time, and giving oc- 
eaſion to their huſbands to ſeek ſtrangers 
inſtead of their wives, with divers other 
inconveniencies. | 


OF CERUSSE, AND THE EFFECTS 
THEREOF. 


© The Ceruſſe, or white lead, which 
women ule to better their complexion, is 
made of lead and vinegar, which mix- 
ture is naturally a great drier; ſo that 
thoſe women which uſe it about their 
faces, doe quickly become withered and 
grey headed, becauſe this doth ſo migh- 
tily dry up the natural moy ſture of their 
Seth; and if any give not credit to my 


to the face, hut unto all the 
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report, let them but obſerve ſuch as have 
uied it, and I doubt not but they will 
eaſyly be ſatisfied. 


OF PLUME ALUME. 


© This Alume is a kind of fone, 
which ſeemeth as it were made of tow, 
and is of fo hot and dry a nature, that 


if you make the wicke of a candle 


therewith, it is thought it will burn 
continually without going out; a v 
ſtrange matter, and beyond credit. Wi 
this ſome uſed to rub the ſkin off their 
face, to make it ſeem red, by reaſon of 
the inflammation it procureth; but, 
queſtionleſſe, it hath divers inconveni- 
encies, and therefore to be avoided. 


OF THE JUICE OF LEMONS., 
Some uſe the Juice of Lemons about 
their face, not knowing the evil quali- 
ties thereof: for it is fo forcible, that it 
diſſolveth the hardeſt tones into water, 
and there is nothing which ſooner diſ- 
ſolveth pearl than it. Now, if it can 
diſſolve ſtones in this manner, what 
think you will it do upon man's fleſh? 
Wherefore I exhort all women to 
eſche we this, and the like fretting and 


wearing medicines. 

OF THE OYL or TARTARIE. 

© There is no er fretter- and 
eater than the Oyl of Tartarie, which in 


a very ſhort time mortifieth a wound, as 
well as any other cauſtic or corroſive; 
and being ſo ſtrong a fretter, it will take 
any ſtain or ſpot out of linen or woollen 
cloth: wherefore we may eafily think, 
that if it be uſed about the face, it will 
work the like effects on the tame, by 
ſcorching and hardening it fo, that in 
many days it wiil not return to the for- 
mer 


or run ROCRE ALUME. 
© Rocke Alume doth likewiſe hurt the 


face, infomuch as it is a very pierc · 


ing and drying mineral, and is uled in 
ſtrong water for the diffolving of metals, 
which water is made only of Rocks 
Alume and ſal nitrum diftiltled, and is 
found to be of that ſtrength, that one 
drop thereof being put on the ſkin, 

vers incon veniencies, as loofing 
the teeth, Cc. 
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OF CAMPHIRE. 


« Camphire is fo hot and drie, that 
coming any-thing neere the fier, it ſud - 
denly taketh ficr, and burneth moſt ve- 
hemently. This being applied to the 
face, ſcaldeth it exceedingly, caufng 
a great alteration, by parching of the 
ſkinne, and procuring a fluſhing in the 
face; and in this the women are very 
much deceaved. 


OF ALL SUCH THINGS AS ARE ENR 
MIES TO THE HEALTH, AND 
HURTFUL TO THE COMPLEXION. 


* All thoſe paintings and embelliſh- 
ings which are made with minerals and 
corroſives, are very dangerous; for be- 
ing laid upon the fleſh, eipeciaily upon 
the face of a woman, which is very ten- 
der and delicate by nature, (beſides the 
harm doe to the natural beauty) 
doe much prejudice the health of the 
body: for it 1s very certain that all 
paintings and colourings made of mine- 
rals or half minerals, as iron, braſs, 
lead, tinn, ſublimate, ceruſſe, camphire, 
juice of lemons, plume alume, ſalt pee- 
ter, vitriol, and all manner of faltes, 
and ſortes of alumes, (as hath bin de- 
clared) are very ve to the com- 

xion of the face; wherefore if there 

no remedy, but women will be med- 
dling with this arte of poliſhing, let them 
inſteede of thoſe mineral ſtuffes, uſe the 


_ _ remedies following. 


OF SUCHE HELPES OF BEAUTY AS 
MAY SAFELY BE USED WITHOUT 
DANGER. 


© There is nothing in the world 


receipt. 
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which doth more beautifie and adorne a 


woman, than cheerfulneſs and content- 
ment: for it is not the red and white 
which giveth the gratious perfection of 
beauty, but certain ſparkling notes and 
touches of amiable cheerfulneſſe accom- 
panying the fame; the trueth whereof 


may appear in a diſcontented woman, 


otherwiſe exceeding faire, who at that 
inſtant will ſeem yl favoured and unlove- 
ly: as contrariewiſe, an hard-favoured 
and bi one woman, being merrv, plea- 
fant and jocond, will ſeem ſufficiently 
beautiful. ts 

* Secondly, honeſty: becauſe though a 
woman be fair and merry, and yet be 
diſhoneſt, ſhe muſt needs ſeem moſt 
ougly to an ingenuous and hone 
mind. 

© Thirdly, wiſdome: for a fooliſh, 
vain, giggling dame, cannot be reputed 
fair, infomuch as ſhe hath an impure 
and polluted mind. | 

© But hereof ſufficient, till a further 
opportunitie be adminiftered. Mean 
while, if any be deſirous to be more ſa- 
tisfied in this point, I referre them to an 
oration or treatiſe of Nazianzen's con- 
cerning this matter. 


Thus far Lomatius; and as I have 
not been able to procure the treatiſe he 
refers to, I could with with all my heart 
that the ladies would lay aſide their paint 
for a tew weeks, and make trial of his 
It will indeed coſt them ſome 
trouble, and may poſſibly require a little 
alteration in their manner of living: but 
Iwill venture to aſſert, that the united 
toilettes of a hundred women of faſhion 
cannot furniſh a compoſition that will 
be half fo efficacious. 


Ne CLIX. THURSDAY, JANUARY 15 1756. 


O as I am, my curioſity carried 
me the other night to ſee the new 


who, with a true genius for the ſtage, 
has _ — repreſented the con- 
temptible intufficiency of a pert preten- 
ſion = it. At my return to my lodg- 
ings, I found the following letter on my 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM, 
SIR, | 

AMONG the many benevolent de- 
ſigns which have adorned the pre- 
ſent well-diſpoſed age, I remember to 
have read one a few years ago, in a pe- 
riodical pamplilet, intituled © A Propo- 
6 (al for building an Hofpital for Decayed 
| © Authors;* 
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« Authnrs;* which gave me, and many 
other churttabſe people, much latisfac- 
tion. It the aged, the lame, and the 
blin l. are proper obieAs of compaition, 
how much more fo are thoſe who (f I 
may ue the expreſſion) have mutilated 
their un ler ftandings by an application 
to an art which incapacitates it's pro- 
feſſors for all other purſuits! How many 
ſublime geniuies have we daily feen, 
who, ſcorning the mechanic drudgeries 
to which they have been deſtined by 
their muck-worm parents, have fo fealt- 
ed their minds with Pierian delicacies, 
as to leave their bodies to periſh through 
nakedneſs and hunger! 

Having heard that the author of that 
eſſay ne 
thoſe who ſhed often the tears of pity, 
but even upon uſurers, attornies, and 
ſober tradeſmen, I have ventured, by 
the conveyance of your paper, to lay 
my thoughts hefore the public, in com- 
paiſion to the diſtreſſes of another order 
of men, who, in a ſubordinate degree, 
are connected with the ſublime race of 
authors, and, as retainers to the Muſes, 
claim mine and your aſſiſtance. The 
perſons I mean are ſuch as, either from 
the want of ambition or capacity, are 
prevented from ſoaring high enough to 
oblige mankind with their own concep- 
tions; and yet having a taſte or inclina- 
tion above handling a yard, or engroſſ- 
ing parchment, entertain and inſtru 
the reſt ef their ſpecies by retailing the 
thoughts of others, and animating their 
own carcates with the ever-living ſenti- 
ments of heroes, heroines, wits, and le- 
gitlators. Theſe gentlemen and ladies, 
wh.itt they are reſident in London, are 
called, in plain Englich, Actors; but 
when they condeſcend to exhibit their 
illuſtrious per ſonages in the country, the 
common people diſtinguiſn them by the 
name of Stage-P.ayers, the rural gentry 
by the uncivil appellation of Strollers, 
and a more unmannerly a& of parlia- 
ment by the names of Vagrants and 
Vagabonds. Such, Sir, is the preſent 
ill-bred diale& of our common ſtatute 
law 


I muſt confeſs it has grieved me not 


a little, when I have beheld a theatrical 
veteran, who has ferved all the cam- 

igns of Alexander, Jalius Czfar, and 
Henry the Fifth, caft off by cruel fate, or 
the caprice of a manager, and condemn - 
ed (in the tragic words of a celebrated 
* 


an impreſſion not only upon 


— ＋ to beg his bitter bread 
T hrough realms his valour ſav'd. 


But judge, Mr. Fitz- Adam, what muſt 
hive bern my anxiety, when I have 
heard that a truly Chriſtian actor, (which 
is no ſmall miracle in our days) who has 
inoffenſively trod the ſtage many years 
without ever moleſting our paſſions, or 
breaking the commandment by repre. 
ſenting the likeneſs of any thing upon the 
earth, ſhould be diſcarded merely upon 
the account of this his quiet deport- 
ment, and fent to eat the unmule-like 
bread of induftry behind the entrench- 
ment of a counter! Shall a man, born 
with a ſoul aſpiring to imitate the rapine 
of a Bajazet, or a woman with a heart 
burning to emulate the whoredoms of a 
Cleopatra, be ſent, the one to weigh out 
ſugar and ſpices to dirty mechanics, and 
the other to be cruelly fettered in the 
bonds of matrimony, among a phleg- 
matic race of creatures, where chaſtity 
is reckoned a virtue? Indeed, Sir, when 
you come ſeriouſly to think of theſe 


things, I dare ſay you will lament with 


me, that in all this hoſpital-erecting 
town there is no charitable aſylum 
yet founded — theſe —— re- 

re ſentatives of the greateſt perſonages 
Ho ever trod the ll of earth. 

We are told by Hamlet, that it is not 
impoſſible to trace Alexander's carcaſe, 
after his world-conquering ſpirit had 
left it, to the ſtopping of a bung-hole : 
but methinks it would not be decent for 
fo civihzed a nation as our own, to ſufter 


any living hero to be fo reduced hy for- 


tune, as to ſtop that place which the 
dead Micedonian monarch was ſuppoſed 
to perform the office of clay to. In plain 
Engliſh, would it not be ſhocking to ſee 
a fine perriwig-pated emperor, whom we 
have beheld aſcend the Capitol as Julius 
Czfar, degraded to fill ſmall- beer bar- 
rels at Hockley in the Hole? 


To what baſe uſes may we turn? 


But that ſuch heart-breaking anticipa- 
tions may not weigh upon the ſpirits of 
theſe theatrical geniuſes, while they are 
bringing the ſtately perſonages of anti- 
quity before our eyes; and that our 
Pyrrhuſſes, Tamerlanes, and Marc An- 
tonies, even though itinerant, may not 
ſneak into the ſheepiſh look of taylors, 
by forcboding that the cruel lot of fate 
may ere long deſtine thoſe legs, which 
are now adorned with the — 
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to croſs one another again upon an ob- 
ſcure op- board in a garre:; I ſay, that 
we may drive miſery from the minds of 
theſe worthies, when ſhe puts on ſuch 
horrid ſhapes, I wound propoſe to the 
nebility and gentry of this metropolis a 
ſabſcription for raiſing an hoſpital for 
decaven actors and actreſſes, that our 
erformers may conſtantly be cheriſſied 
with the aſſurance that meagre want 
ſhall never grin at their royal heels; 
and that whenever age, accident, or the 
cabrice of the town, deprives thoſe of 
their heroic callings, who fortunately 
have e'caped violent deaths, (tor theſe 
repreſentatives of h-rues are ſometimes 
kno-n to jmitzie theiw originals, and, 
as the poet fing 


— Ere Nature bids them die, 
Fate takes them early to the pitying (ky) 
thev will be ſupported whilſt alive; and, 
when he ſiſters three ſhall ſlit the fatal 
thread, thev may be enabled to make 
an exit as they have lived, in mimetic 
grandeur, aad have the infignia of their 
honours carried before them 10 tb 
grave s lightlefe manjion. 5 
If 1 find the gencrality of your read- 


ers are incline to encourage this uſeful 
charity, I will take the liberty to offer 
to them a plan for the huilding ſuch an 
hoſpital; a ſcheme for the raiſing a fund 
for it's lupport; to point ont what qua- 
I{ications are neceffiry to entitle 2 can» 
diate to a piace in it; and, laſt of all, ta 
recapitulate the many »:lvanrages that 
muſt neceſſarily be dcrived 10 ſeciety 
from fo laudabie an untertaking, 

But that no well · d:ſpoſed perſons ma 
be influenced by the uncharitable inſi- 
nuation that I have ſome ſelfiſhi views 
in the erecting this hoſpital, I think it 
abſolutely neceſſary to declare, that I am 
neither an unemployed phyſician, an un- 
practiſed ſurgeon, nor a drugleſs apo- 
thecary; nor do I any other way expect 
either emolument or pleaſure from the 
inſtitution, than in that ſweeteſt of ſen- 
fations which the heart feels in having 
contributed to the re ef of others, which 
always riſes in proportion to the object. 
What then, and how great mutt be 
mine, to have contributed to the con- 
fort of to illuſtrious a race of wurthies ! 


I am, with very {incere eſteem, Sir, 


your moſt humble iaithtul ſervant, 


A. Z. 


N® CLX. THURSDAY, JANUARY 22, 1756. 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 


Think, Sir, more than three years 

are paſt, ſince you began to beſtow 
your lahours on the reformation of the 
foilies of the age. You have more than 
once hinted at the great ſucceſs that has 
attended your endeavours; but furely, 
Mr. Fitz Adam, you deceive yourſelf. 
Which of your papers has effectuated 
any real amendment ? Have fewer fools 
gone to, or returned from France, ſince 
you commenc:d author? or have fewer 
French follies been purchaſed or pro- 
pagated hy thoſe who never were in 
France? Do not women, dreſſed French, 
ſl! iſſue from kouies dreſſed Chineſe, 
to theatres dreſſed Italian, in ſpite of 
your grave admonitions? Do the young 
men wear lels claret, or the beauties leſs 
rouge, in ohedience to your lectures? Do 
men of faſhion, who uſed to fling for a 
thouſand pounds a throw, now catt only 
for five hundred? or if they ſhould, do 
you impute it to Your credit with Them, 
or to Their want of credit? I do not 


mean, Sir, to depreciate the merit of 
your lucubrations: in point of effect, I 
believe they have operated as great re- 
formation as the d:\:onrſes of the divine 


Socrates, or the ſermons of the affectin 


Tillotſon. 1 really believe vou wor] 

have corrected that young Athenian 
marquis Aicibiades, as ſoon as his phi- 
lofophic preceptor. What I would urge 
ie, that all the preachers in the world, 
whether focoſe, fatvric, ſevere, or dàm- 
natory, will nev+r he able to bring about 
a reformation of manners by the mere 
charms of their eloquence or exhorta- 
tion. You cannot imagine, Mr. Fitz- 
Adam, how much edge it would give 
to your wit to be backed by a little tem- 
poral authority. We may in vain re- 
gret the ſimplicity of manners of our 
anceſtors, while there are no ſumptua 

lay's to reſtrain luxury, no eccleſiaſtical 
centures to caſtigate vice. I ſhall offer 
to your readers an inſtance or two, to 
elucidate the monſtrous diſproportion 
between our riches and extravagance, 


and the frugality of former times; and 
then 


1 
* 
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then produce one of the wholeſome cen- 
fures and penalties, which the elders of 
the church were empowered to impole 
en perſons of the firſt rank, who contra- 
vened the eſtabliſhed rules of ſobriety 
and decorum. 

How would our progenitors have been 
aſtoniſhed at reading the very firſt arti- 
cle in the late will of a grocer! © DImpri- 
© znis, | vive to my dear wife ane hundred 
© thouſand pounds.” A ſam exceeding a 
bene o ences or two ſubſidies, ſome ages 

o. Nor was this enormous legacy 
half the perſonal eſtate of the above- 
menrioned tradeſman, on whom I am 
far from deſigning to reflect; he raiſed 
His fortune honettly and induftrioutly : 
but I hope ſome futnre antiquarian, 
truck with the prodigainy of the times, 
will compute how much ſugar and 

ums have been waſted weekly in one 
meconſiderable parĩſh in London, or even 
in one or two ſtreets in that pariſh, be- 
fore a ſingle ſhopkeeper could have 
Failed four hundred thouſand pounds by 
retailing thoſe and ſuch-like commodi- 
ties. Now let us turn our eyes back to 
the year 138 5, and we ſhall find no leſs 
a perſon than the incomparable and vir- 
tuous Lady Joan, Princeſs Dowager of 
Wales, by her laſt will and teſtament, 
bequcathing the following fimple move- 
ables; and we may well believe they were 
the moſt valuable of her poſſeſhons, as 
the divided them between her ſon the 

ing and her other children. To her 
fon King Richard ſhe gave her new 
bed of red velvet, embroidered with 
oſtrich feathers of filver, and heads of 
kopards of gold, with houghs and leaves 
oceeding from their mouths. Alſo to 
— ſon Thomas, Earl of Kent, her bed 
of red camak, paled with red, and rays 
of gold; and to John Holland, her other 
fon, one bed of red camak. Theſe par- 
ticulars are faithfully copied from Dug- 
dale, Vol. II. p. 94. an inſtance of fim- 
— and moderation in fo great and 
ious a princeſs, which I fear I 
mould in vain recommend to my cotem- 
ries, and which is only likely to be 
zmitated, as all her other virtues are, by 
the true repretentative of her fortune aud 
excellence. 
I come now, Sir, to thoſe 
checks upon licentiouſneſs, which, though 
ealculated to ſerve the views of a popiſh 
clergy, were undoubtedly great reſtraints 
upon immorality and indecency; and 


we may lament that ſuch ſober inſtitu- 


2 aboliſhed ond 4 — 
t Po Our ecc ic org 
had ow to lay ſuch fines 1— 
upon wantonneſs as might raiſe a re. 
venue to the church and poor, and at 
the ſame time leave the lordly tranſ- 
greſſors at liberty to enjoy their darling 
foibles, if they would but pay for them. 


Adultery, fornication, drunkenneſs, and 


the other amuſements of people of fa- 


ſhion, it would have been in vain to 
ſuhjeX to corporal puniſhments. To 
ridicule thoſe vices, and laugh them out 
of date, by Tatlers, Spectators, and 
Worids, was not the talent of monks 
and confeſſors, who at beſt only knew 
how to wrap up very coarſe terms in 
very bald Latin and jinzling verſes. 
The clergy ſteered a thirt covrſe, and 
aſſumed a province, ich I could «ith, 
Mr. Fitz- Adam, was a little connected 
with your cenſorial authority. If you 
had power to oblige jour fair readers 
and offenders ta do nenance in clean 
linen, for almoſt wearing no yen at 
all, I believe it would be an excs.|-1t 
ſupplement to your paper of May the 
24 „, 1753. The wiſeſt exercite that 
meet recorded of thi power of inflit- 
ing penance, is mentioned by the ſine 
grave author from whom TI copied the 
will above-mentioned: it happened in 
the year 1360, in the caſe of a very 
exalted perſonage, and ſhews how littie 
the higheſt birth could exempt from the 


ſevere inſpection of thole indges of man- 


ners. The Lady Elizabeth, daughter 
of the Marquis of Juliers, and widow 
of John Plan tagenet, Earl of Kent, un- 
cle of the Prin ceſs Joan above men- 
tioned, having, on the death of the earl 
her huſband, retired to the monaſtery of 
Waverley, did (I ſuppoſe immediately) 


make a vow of chaſtity, and was ſo- 


lemn!y veiled a nun there by William 
de Edendon, Biſhop of Wincheſter. 
Somehow or other it happened, that 
about eight years afterwards, ſiſter Eli- 
zabeth of Waverley became enamoured 
of a goodly knight, called Sir Euſtace 
Dawbridgecourt, ſmitten (as tradition 
fays ſhe affirmer!) by his extreme reſen- 
blance to her late lord; though, as other 
credible writers affirm, he was conſider- 
ably younger: and notwithſtanding her 
vows of continence, which could not 
bind her conſcience, and in ſpite of her 
confinement, winch was not ſtrong 
enough to detain a lady of her great 
quality, ſhe was clandeſtinely married 
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to her paramour in a certain chapel of 
the man on-houſt of Robert de Brome, 
a canon cf the collegiate church of 
Wrngham, without any licence from 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, by one 
Sir John Ireland, a prieft, before the 
tun-rifing, upon Michaelmas-day, in the 
24th of Edword the Third. 
Natwithftanding the great ſcandal ſuch 
an indecorum muſt have given, it is evi- 
dent i rom the ſubſervience of two prieſts 
to her deſires, that her rank of princeſs 
of the dlaod fot her above all apprehen- 
fion of puniſhment tor the breach of her 
monaſtic vows; yet it is evident, from 
the ſequel of rhe ſtory, that her dignity 
could not exempt her from ſuch proper 
cenſures and penalties as might deter 
others from commiſſion of the like of- 
fences; as might daily and frequently 
expoſe the lady herſ{ 1i to biuſhes for her 
miſcarriage; an 3s night draw comfort 
to the poor, from tixiag the inordinate 
gratification of the appetites of their ſu- 
periors: a fort of comtort which, to do 
them jultice, the poor are apt to take as 
kindly as the relief of their own wants. 
My author fays, Vol. II. page 93, 
That the Lady Dowager and her young 
huſband being perſonally convened be- 
fore the Arch'>:{hop of Canterbury for 
the ſaid t anſgreſſion, at his manor-houſe 
of Haghfeld, upon the ſeventh ides of 
April, the archbiſhop, for their penance, 
enjoined them to find a prieſt to cele- 
brate divine ſervice daily for Them, the 
ſaid Sir Euſtace and Elizabeth; and for 
Him, the archbiſhop; beſides a large 
quantity of penitential pſalms, pater- 
noſters, and aves, which were to be daily 
repeated by the prieſts and the tranſ- 
greſſors. His Grare moreover ordered 
the Lady Elizabeth (Hm for ſome rea- 
ſons, beſt known to h\mſ{elf, I ſuppoſe 
he regarded as the ſeducer) to go once 
a year on foot in pilgrimage to the toinb 
of that glorious martyr, St. Thomas of 
Canterbury; and once every week dur- 
ing her life to faſt on bread and drink, 
and a meſs of pottage, wearing no 
lnock, efpecial!y in the abſence of her 
huſband; a penance that muſt appear 
whimfical to us, and pot a little partial 
to Sir Euſtace, whom the archbiſhop 
ſeems in more reſpedts than one to have 
conſidered rather as diſobedient to the 
canons, than guilty of much voluptu- 
oulneſs by his wedlock. But the moit 
remarkable articles of the penance were 


ts dwwo following. The archbiſhep ap · 


pong the ſaid Sir Euſtice and the 
ady Eiizaberk, that the next day after 
any repetition of their tranſgreſſion had 
paſſed between them, they thould chtu- 
petently relieve ſix poor people, and both 
of them that day to ablain from ſome 
diſh of fleſh or fifh whercof they did 
moſt de ſire to cat. 

Such was the ſimplicity of our an- 
ceſtors. Such were the wholeſome fe- 


veritics to which the great-ſt dames ard 


moit hcentious young lords were ſub ie 
in theſe well-meaning times, But though 
Japprove the moral ty of ſuch corrcc- 
tions, an perhaps think that a degree 
of ſuch power might be ſafely lodged in 
the ins of our great and good pre- 
Jares; yet I am not lo bigotted to anti- 
quity as to approve either the articles of 
the penance, or to think that thy conid 
be reconciled tu the difference of mullcrn 
times and cuſtoms. Pater-nofters and 
aves micht be ſupplied by prayers and 
Utanicsof a more proteſtant complexion. 
Infterd fa pi guimage on foot to Can- 
terbury, if an inordirate matron were 
coinpellsd to walk to Ranelagh, I be- 


lieve the penance might be ſevere enough. 


for the delicacy of modern conſtitu— 
tions. For the article of leaving off 4 
ſhifr, conſidering that the upper hi is 
already laid ande, perhaps to ole 4 
lady-offender to wear 2 whole hit, 
might be thought a ſufficient yur iſh- 
ment; for wiie legiſlators will ailow a 
latirude of interpretation to their laws, 
to be varied according to the fluciuating 
condition of times and fcafuns, What 
molt offends me, and which is by u 
means proper for modern imitation, is 
the article thut preicribes crits to the 


poor, and reſtricton from eating of a 


favourite diſh, after the peiſormance of 
certain myiteries. If the righc reverend 
father was determined to make the F.aty 
Elizabeth aikamed of her mcontinence, 
in truth he lighted upon a very adeqrrite 
expedient, though not a very wiſe one 5 
for as devotion and chunv are ob- 
ſer ved to increate with increale of vate, 
the bill. ap's injunction tended tonguthing 
but tu lefien the benefactions of the of 
fenders as they grew older, by the con- 


ditions tow'iich he limite u their largeſs. 


One can icarce reflen without a ſmile 
on the troops of beggars wairng ever f 
morning at Sir Enſtace's gate till he 
and his lady aroſe, to know w ener 
their wants were to be relieved. Ore 
mult not word, but one cannot help 

2 2 imaging. 
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imagining, the ſtile of a modern foot 

an, when ordered at breakfalt by his 
mister and Jody to go and fend away 
the be:gars, tor they were to have no- 
thing that morning. One might even 
ſup; cſe the good I:dy pouting a little as 
ſhe g>ve him the meſſage. But were 
ſuch a penance really enjoined now, 
what a fund of humenr and wit would 
it open to people of faſhion invited 
to dine with two illuſtrious penitents 
under this circumſtance! As their wit 
is never indelicate; as the ſubject is in- 
exhauſtible; and as the ideas on ſuch an 
eccaſion mult be a litile corporeal, what 
bon mots, wrapped up indeed, but ftill 
intelligible enough, would attend the 
arrival of evei y new French diſh, which 


Sir Euſtace or my Lady would be con- 
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cluded to like, and would decline te 
taſte— But I fear I have tranſgreſſ. d 
the bounds of a letter. You, Mr. Fitz 
Adam, who ſway the cenſorial rod with 
the greateſt lenity, and who would bluſh 
to put your fair penitents to the bluſh, 
might be lafely truſted with the powers 
I r:commend, Human weakuefles, and 
human follies, are very different: con- 
tinue to attack the latter; continue to 
pity the former. An ancient lady might 
reſiſt wearing pink; a matron who can. 
not reſiſt the prowels of Sir Euſtace 
Dawbridgcourt, is not a topic for fa- 
tire but compaſſion; as you, who are the 
beſt natured writer of the age, will I 
am ſure agree to think with, Sir, your 
conſtant reader and humble ſervant, 
THoOMas HEARNE, jus, 


Ne CLXI. THURSDAY, JANUARY 29, 1756. 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 


?1R, 
Y a very tender letter, in one of 
' your papers, from an officer's wife, 
we have ſcen the diſtreſſes of a father 
and mother, and the miſconduct of a 
daughter, whoſe meekneſs and gentle- 
ne fs of temper have drawn upon herſelf 
and family the utmoſt miſery and diſ- 
tre's. Give me (cave to lay before you 
a character of another kind, the too 
great gentleneſs and weakneſs of a ſon, 
In the forty-ſecond year of my age, 
T was left a widower with an only ton 
cf ſeven years old, who was ſo exact 
a likeneſs of his mother, both in per ſon 
and diſpci:tion, that from that circum- 
ſtance alone I could never prevail upon 
my ſelf to marry again. The image of 
the excellent woman J had loit was per- 
petually before my eye, and recalled to 
my memory the many endeuring {cenes 
of 'ove and affection that had paſt be- 
tween us. 1 heard her voice, I faw her 
mien, and I beheld her ſmiles, in my ſon. 
I reſolved theretore to cultivate this ten- 
der plant with more than common care; 
and I endcavourcd to take ſuch proper 
advantages of his pucrile age and hope- 
ful temper as might engage him to me, 
not more from moral duty, than from 
real inclination and attachment. My 
int was to make him my friend; and 
& far ſuccetcde l in that point, that till 
he was ſeventeen years eld, be culi- 


ſtantly choſe my company preferable to 
any other, 

I ſhould have told you, that I placed 
him early at a great ſchool: and, to avoid 
the miſchiefs that ſometimes ariſe from 
boarding at a diſtance from parents, I 
took a houſe near the ſchool, and kept 
him under my own eye, inviting con- 
ſtantly ſuch of his ſchool- fellows to 
amuſe him, as were pointed out to me 
by the maſter, or were choſen by my 
own diſcernment, in conſequence of my 
ſon's recommendation. All things went 
on in the molt promiſing train; but ſtill 
I ſaw in him a certain eaſineſs of tem- 
per, and an exceſs of what is falſely 
called grad nature, but is real weakneſs, 
which 1 feared muſt prove of dreadtu! 
con {ſequence to him, whenever he ſhould 
tread the ſtage of the great world. How- 
ever, it now grew time to advance him 
to the univerii:y; and he went thither, 
I can with truth ſay it, as free from 
vice, and as full of virtue, as the fond- 
eſt parent could defire. What added 
farther to my hopes was his ſtrength ot 
body, and the natural abhorrence which 
he had to wine, even almoſt to a degree 
of loathing. 

When he was ſettled at college, I 
inſiſted upon his writing to me once a 

week; and I conſtantly anſwered his 
letters in the ſtyle and manner which l 
thought mott conducible to the impro'”- 
ment of his knowledge, and the exten- 
hon and freedom of his thoughts. Dur- 

| ing 
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ing ſome time our mutual correſpond- 
ence was kept up with great punctuali- 
ty and cheartulneſs; but in leſs than two 
months it drooped and grew languid on 
his fide; and the letters I received from 
him contained ſeldom more than three 
lines, telling me, that he was much en- 
gaged in his ſtudies, and that the de- 
parting poſt-boy hindered him from 
adding more than that he was my duti- 
ful ſon. 
Not to trouble you with too many 
pa:ticulars, in fix months after he had 
been at the univerſity I made him a viſt; 
but I cannot find words to expreſs the 
aſtoniſhment I felt, in diſcovering my 
gentie, eaſy, ſwert- natured fon, not 
only turned into a Buck, but a Pol'ti- 
cian, Never was any young man leſs 
fitted for either of thoſe characters; ne- 
ver anv young man entered decver into 
b ch. He was a Buck without {pirit or 
nature, ant a Politician without the 
leait knowledge of our jaws, hiſtory, 
or confis.unon. His only pretence to 
Buickilm was his atfected love of wine; 
his only (kl! in Politics was the art of 
jumbiing a parce] of words together, 
and applying them, as he imagined, 
very properly to the times. By this 
means he became diſtinguiſhed among 
his aſſociates. as the jollieſt, honoseit 
touſt-· maſter in the univerſity. Bur, alas! 


this was 2 part aſſumed by my fon, from 


a de ſire of pleaſing, mixed with a dread 
of offending the perſons into whoie 
clubs and bumper ceremonies he had 
unhaopily enliſted himſelf. Poor mi- 
ſerable youth! he was acting in oppoſi- 
tion to his own nature, of which hat he 
followed the dictates, he would neither 
have meddled with party, politics, nor 
wine; but would have fulfilled, or at 
leait have aimed at, that beautiful cha- 
rafter of Pamphilus in Terence, fo well 
delincated in the Bevil of Sir Richard 
teele's Conſcious Lovers. 

To preferve his health, I withdrew 
him from the un:verliry as expeditiouſly 
and with as little noiſe as I could; and 
brought him home, perfectly reltored, 
as I vainly imagined, to himielf. But 
I wis miſtiken. The latt perſon who 
was with him always commanded him. 
The companions of his midnight hours 
ohliterated his duty to his father; aud, 
notwithſtanding his good ſenſe, muse 
bun. like the bealt in the fable, fancy 
himlelf a lion, becaule he had put on the 


lion's ſkin. With the ſame diſpoſition, 
had he heen a woman, he mutt have 
heen a proftitute; not fo much from vil 
defires, as trom the impoſſibility oi de- 
nying a requeſt. He worſlliipped vice, 
as the Indians do the devil, not from 
inclination, but timidity. He bought 
intemperance at the price of his life; his 
health paid the intereſt- money, during 
many months of a miterable decay; at 
length his death, little more than two 
years ago, diſcharged the debt entirely, 


and left me with the {ad conſolation of 


having performed my duty to him, from 
the time I Joſt his mother till the time he 
expired in my arms. | 

I have borne my loſs like a man; but 
J have often lamented the untoward- 
nels of my fate, which ſnatched from 
me an only child, whoſe diipotition was 
moſt amiable, but whoſe virtues had 
not ſi thcient ſtrength to ſupport them- 
ſelres. He was too modeit to be treto- 
lute; too ſincere to be wary; too gentle 
to oppole; tao humble to keep up his 


dignty. This perhans was the ingu- 
lar part of his character: but he had 
ther faults in common with his cotem- 


pora:1es; he miſtuok prejudices for p in- 
eiples; he thought the retraction ot an 
error a deviation from honuur; his aver- 
ſions aroſe rather from names than per- 
ſons; he called ob{tinacy Readinets; and 
he unagined thar no friendſhip ought 
ever to be broken which had been be- 
gun, like the org ies of Bacchus, amidit 
the frantic revell of wine. 

Thus, dir, I have ſet before you, I 
hope without any acrimony, the tc urce 
and progreſs af my irrepmable mistore 
tune. It will be your part to warn the 
riſing generation, in what manner to 
avo.d the terrible rocks of miſtaken ho- 
nour, and too p.iant geod-nature. 

In the laſt century, the falſe notions of 
honour deitroved our youth by f:lh on- 
able ducls; and they were induced to 
murder each other by viſionary crewns 
of appiauſe. The falſe nations of ho- 
pour, in the preient age, deſtroy cur 
youth by the to:ce of bumpers, and the 
mad conſtquences nriſing from every 
kind of liquor chat can intoxicate and 
overturn cue, reaſen, and reflection. 
Why arc not hrahhs to be eaten as weil 
as crank? Win may nat the ſpeils and 
magic, arilng om mouthfuls of beef 
and mutton, be as clicacious towards 
tne accomplihment of our withes, as 
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gallons of port, or overfluwing bowls 
of punch? Certainly they might. I hope 
theretore that, by your public admoni- 
tian, tie young men of our days, ho eat 
n::ich lets than they drink, may drink 
mucn leis than they cat: and I muſt far- 


ther add, that as it may be dangerous 

to aholiſn cuſtoms fo long eſtabliſhed, 

I humbly advite that you permit them 

to eat as many healths as thev pleats, 

J am, Sir, your conſtant reade:, ard 
12 Nie Keen 

molt humble fervaut, L. M. 


No CLXI. THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 5, 1756. 


T has been my week ty endeavours 


for fomc years, fo entertun ane in- 


ud the hub to the belt of my abili- 
ties. Thu IT am thought entertaining 
1; beyond diſputc; for as no one pcrutes 
* prriocical. paper for conſcience lake, 
o by way of penance, it is evident that, 
ice I am read, l plcale. 
tw tir I wiv have attained the 
other purpoſe of my papers, that of in- 
„ 45 another qut tion zn v hich 
carrot ocitily be refolved, Ti: pen of 
a Writer, like the hand of time, works 
| T6. tO 3 @ 2 * aps the re for. 
; „ be 4craoned by theſe 
urs, will net be commpleated in 
IL. than & cem ur. Thus much how- 
ere Iman vent: ein, that T have 
done no harm. Atl 11 cotemporuies 
y m0, perhaps; be Able 10 ſay as 
nucy for their writings. People of 
faihion we not mere abounded. in 
than ik Hines an! pradigalit“ let the 
pale 11 01 ih. World. Legal debts 
arc no werſe paid than they weile for- 
merle; nor have the weekly biils of 
aiulterv can fiderabiy incrraſtd. Though 
I ot have been abie to hew off 
the aut die, and bring out the nan, I 
by Ve penn the. block; and ſcme h4ppicr 
art. it may yet exerciſe his chize upon it. 
It has ai vays buen my par icular en- 
dravour to avoid blame; tor to pleate 
eb ery body :s a vam attemp'; and yet, 


to meet wu cent ie where appla ſe was 


dur, is aſtecting to a ger erdus lptrit, 
Such has teen my lot. Many of my 
rei 15 i hardly beiieve me when I 
te! them, that I have heen cenſured for 
notre ne mon. (. The ac- 
cut mon is 1d ene, Hr it implies, 
thu I hive 1 en the gen us of the 
p ple. Seriouſnets is not, I think, the 
preſent dilpol.im of Britons, however 
Ly May have been celetrated for that 
quality in {01 mer times. Why then ſhould 
L be fericus, who write for the youthful, 
the well dreſſed, and for every body one 
kizws? Ihe very werd eri, is 


expe!le from polite lil; it is never wen- 
tioned at all, but in ca account of the 
ewhr, or in funeral pancgytics; and 
even then, it is only apphed to writers 
of good books, or to anicient inden 
gentlewomen. What, then, his poor 
Adam Fitz Al im done, that he fond 
be obliged to wn Pai long and write 
ſeriouſs;t | 

But there ar? certain ſeaſens ar t oe 
caſions that cx upon me for real. ei- 
ouincls; cccallons, where humour ind 
ridicule would be ill-anplied, and juitly 
cenſurable. Such is the pretentz when 
on the morto w of this day a genial hn- 
millarion is appoinicd, ty Ceprecite he 
Divine diſplcaſure, and to im lure deli- 
verarce from thote dtcadiut deendations 
which have ſo lately ala med or d tro 
ed a neighhoui ing people, and laid their 
metropolis in rums. For an occation 
lo lolemn, | have reſei ved a letter which 
received ſome time fince from a very 
valuable corre pondent, and which [ 
ſhall nere lay hefore my readers, as the 
propereſt preparation that I am able to 
preſent them with, 


tFOV 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 
818, 
I Shall make no apology for addreſſirg 
the public, by the channel ot vour 
pape, on an occurrence that has fo le- 
ly and judly alarmed us; I mean the de- 
foliation of Liſbon, and the adjacent 
country. Tue terror we expres, on the 
bare hearing of that diſtant calamity, 
ſtrongly im lies the relation we bear as 
men to the unhappy ſufferers; and tie 
pity and ſupport we give them, flew 
how readily we ſuppoſe the caſe might 
have been our own. Nor are we inde:d 
whoily exempted from a ſhare in the 
event: we are not deſtroyed, but we de 
admoniſhed. In this ſenſe the frock wis 
general; and though the blow was par- 
tial, the warning is univerſal. 
Among the many hints of improve- 
ments ſuggeſted by ſo aweful a devaſta- 
en,; 
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tion, the neceſſity of a general reforma- 
tion ſeems a very obvious one. A ſmall 
acquaintance with mankind will ſhew 
us how vice and immorality prevail, un- 
der the fſpecizns names of cuſtom and 
politene{s; white virtue, if not ridiculed, 
is too often and genrratly neglected, 
Irrel:;gion and profanen furniſh con- 
ſtant matter of reprovt for the pulpit; 
and the enormities that attend them, 
employment for the hand of juitice. It, 
then, the Divine diipleafure is to be 
dreaded for the impicties of a nation, 
how ſmall is our security! 

We join in our concern for a people 
or city, ruined by fo fatal and ſudden a 
ſtroke as an earthquake, and image to 
ourſ:lvzs the horrors ci the ſcene; but 
how faintly! fer who can fully deſcribe 
a diſtreſs which guilt can only aggravate, 
and the teſtimony of a good cunicicnce 
oniv aileviate? | 

The inſtability of all earthly good, is 
a truth fo well known both freu precept 
and exycr:cnce, that it may h. thought 
unneceſſury to conſider it here, an- 
otlier leſſon contained in fo wclancholy 
a proviilence: bu: to me there appears 
ſome! bing mor: #riking in the ruins of 
an earthquake, than che uſual viciſſi- 
tudes of life ſubiect us to. In the ordi- 
nary changes vi life, the loſs of wealth, 
honour, #n friends, is often graual 
and expected; an our refignation in 
proportion lets painful: we are (if I 
may be allowed the expreſſion) weaned 
from enjoyments we know are ſo preca- 
rious; but to be rubbed at once of all 
we have, and all we love, and perhaps 
ſurvive the ſad ſpectators of our own 
ruin, is to be attacked when we are 
leaſt on our guard, and to feel the evils 
of a whole life in a moment. If we look 
round us, we ſhall fee what unwearied 
application and prudent circumſpection 
are neceſſary to obviate the misfortunes 
we daily eacounter; but what application 
can betriend, what circumſpection warn, 
when rocks fail us, and ſeas overwhelm 
us? 

Another leſſon we may learn from 
this calamity, is humility. What weak 
pretenſions to pre- eminence are riches, 
honour, and applauſe, when a moment 
can efface them? Death, in his uſual 
progreſs, ſhews us their inſuiliciency, 
but by flower approaches. I he trophy 
out lives the hero, and the monument 


the patriatz wealth and titles deſcend to 


future generations; and though the prince 
and the pe2'2nt meet the fame fate, the 
eulogy of the one ſurvives, and liſtin- 

nihes him from the other. But here, 
all characters are blended, diſtinctions 
let, che rich levelled, and the amo ous 
humbled. Such a general confuſon 
may well alarm us, and make us look 
with mdifference on the objects of cur 
pretnt envy; for what is treature, but a 
t-curity againſt want! and what is im- 
portant, that is not permanent? 

But not to dwell any longer on par- 
ticulars, which every one's reflections 
w:ll naturally enlarge on, we have here 
a faint picture of that aweful day, 
* when the elements ſhall melt with fer- 
© vent heat, and the heavens ſhall paſs 
6 A ay with a great noiſe.” The reader 
will, I doubt net, be pleated with a de- 
ſcriytion of this ſcene, as given us by a 
celebrated genius of the prei-nt age 


At the deſtin'd hour, 

By the loud tru-7pet ſummun'd to the charge, 

See ail the formidable ſuns of fire 

Eruption, earthqual c, comets, lightnings 
play 

Their various engine; all at once diſgorge 

Their dlazing magazines: aud rake oy trorm 

This poor terre:irial cit:det of man. 

AmazinG Peztup! when each mountain 
height 

Out-burns Vesvvtrs! rocks eternal pour 

heir melced maſo, as river - once they pour dz 

Stars ruſh, and final x UN ficrcely drives 

Her plough ſhare v'er creation 


The recital of fuch ſudden and uni- 
verſal deſolation fills us with terror, and 
we ſhudder at the protpect of a cata- 
ſtrophe, in which each of us ſhall be ſo 
immediately concerned. But our inte- 
reſt in it will appear in a ſtronger light, 
if we conſider this change of things as 
the preiude of an unchangeable and eter- 
nal ſtate of happineis or miſery. Our 
bet efforts here are mixed with many 
imperſections, and our belt enjoyments 
liable to frequent diſappointments; but 
when life's drama is compleated, the 
applauſe or cenſure of an unerring Judge 
ſhall determine how tar we have acted 
the different characters allotted us with 

ropriety: the diſſolution of earthly fe- 
E ſhail be ſucceeded by the more 
ſubſtantial joys of heaven; and even 
thote joys ſhall be heightened by their 

duration. 
C. B. 
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HERE was an ancient FT of 

phi. s, the diiciples Gi Py - 
thaSoras, who held, that the (cus of 
men and all other auimals exiited in a 
ſtate of perpetual tranimigratior; and 
that when by death :ELy were dittu.'ced 
from one corporea! hab. tation, View were 
immediat. ly reinſtate] in another, kap- 
picr or more miſerable, a- I 
their behaviour in tie former: ſo that 
when any perſon made his exit from the 
ſtage of this world, ne was fuppoſed only 
to retire behind the ſcenes to be new 
dreſſed, and to have a new part aſſigucd 
him, more or leſs agrecable, in propor- 
tion to the merit of his performance in 
the laſt. 

This doctrine of tranſmigration, I 
muſt own, was always a very favourite 
tenet of mine, and always appeared to 
me one of the molt rational gueſſes of 
the human mind into a future ſtate. I 
Mall here therefore ende:vour to ſhew 
the great probability of it's truth from 
the following con ſiderations. Firſt, from 
us juſtice; ſecondly, from it's utility; 
and laitly, from the difficult ies we lie 
under to account for the ſufferings of 
many innocent creatures without it. 

Furft then, the juſtice of this (ſyſtem 
exceeds that of all others; becauſe, by 
it, the great law of retaliation may be 
more ſtrictly adhered to: for, by means 
of this metamoi phoſis, men may ſuffer 
in one life the very fame injuries which 
they have inflifted in another; and that 
tuo in the very ſane perfons, by a change 
only in fituation. Thus, for inſtance, 
the cruel tyrant, who in one life has 
ſported with the miſeries of his ſlaw es, 
may in the next feel all the miſeries of 
ſlavery under a maſter & unmerciful as 
himſe!f. The relentleſs judge may be 
impriſoned, condemned, and hanged in 
his turn. Divines may be compelled by 
fire and faggot to believe the creeds and 
articles they have compoſed for the ecli- 
fication of others; and ſoldiers may be 
plundered and ravithed in the perſons 
of defenceleſs peaſants and innocent vir- 
gins. The lawyer, reviving in the cha- 
racter of a client, may be tormented 
with delay, expence, uncertainty, and 
diſappointment; and the phyſician, who 


in one lite has taken exorbitant fees, 


may be obliged to take phyſic in ano- 
ther. All thoſe who, under the honour- 
ahle denomination of ſportſmen, have 
enicrtuined themſelves with the miſeries 
and deſtrustion of innocent animals, 
may be terrified and murdered in the 
ſaape Cf hares, partridges, and wocd- 
et od ailthote who, under the more 
Niuwitric us title of heroes, have delighted 


in the Gevattation of their own i ecies, 


ay be maſſaciei by each other in the 
forins of invinc;hle game cocks, and 
pertinacious bull-dogs, As for ſtateſ- 
men, miniſters, ard all great men de- 
voted to giuit Þuluck, they, howryer 
guilty, cannot be r eerly, ror 


more ſeverely puniithe.!. man by being 
obliged to re- aſſume then former charac- 


ters, and to live the very ſame lives over 
aguin. 

Ir the next place, the utility of this 
ſyſtem is ceual to it's juſtice, and hap- 
pily coincides with it: for hy mens of 


this tranſmigration, all the neceſſary in- 


conveniencies, and all the burthenſome 
offices of life, being impoſed on thuſe 
only who by their miſbehaviour in a 
former ſtate have deſerve them, be- 
come at once juſt pun ments to Them, 
and at the fame time ben: ts to ſociciv; 
and fo all thoſe who | ave injured the 
public in one life by their vices, are 
obliged in another to make repar.ition 
by their 1 ings. Thus the tyrant, 
who by his power has oppreſſed his 


country in the ſituation of a prince, in 


that of a flave may be compelled to do 
it ſome ſervice by his 1 bour. The 
highwayman, who has ſtopped and p.un- 
dered travellers, may expedite and aſſiſt 
them in the ſhape of a poſt-horſe. The 
metaphorical Buck, who has terrified 
ſober citizens by his expl-i:s, converted 
into a real one, may make fome com- 
penſation by his haunches; and mighty 
conquerors, who have laid waſte the 
world by their ſwords, may be obliged, 
by a ſmall alteration in {ex and fitua- 
tion, to contribute to it's repeopling, by 
the qualms of breeding, and the puins 
of child-birth. 

For my own part, I verily believe this 
to be the caſe. I make no doubt but 
that Lewis the Fourteenth is now chained 
to an oar in the galleys of France, — 
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that Hernando Cortez is digging gold 
in the mines of Pcru or Mexico; that 
Turpin, the highwayman, is leveral 
times a day ſpurred backwards and for- 
wards between London and Epping; 
and that Lord * , and Sir Harry 
+ + * * are now actually roaſting for a 
city feaſt. I queſtion not but that 
Alexander the Great, and Julius Cæſar, 
have died many times in child-bed fince 
their appearance in thoſe illuſtrious and 
depopulating characters; that Charles 
the Twelith is at this inſtant a curate's 
wite in ſome remote village with a nu- 
merous and increaſing family; and that 
Kouli Khan is now whipped from pa- 
riſh to pariſh, in the perſon of a big- 
bellied beggar-woman, with two chil- 
dren in her arms, and three at her back. 

Laſtly, the probability of this ſy ſtem 
appears from the difficulty of account- 
ing for the ſufferings of many innocent 
creatures without it: for if we look 
round us, we cannot but obſerve a great 
and wretched variety of this kind; num- 
berleſs animals ſubjected, by their own 
natures, to many miſeries, and by our 
cruelties to many more; incapable of 
deferving them; called into being, as 
far as we can diſcover, only to be mi- 
ſerable for the ſervice or diverſion of 
others leſs meritorious than themſelves; 
without any poſſibility of — 
deſerving, or receiving recompence for 
their unhappy lot, if their whole exiſt - 
ence is comprehended in the narrow and 
wretched circle of the preſent life. But 
the theory here inculcated, removes all 
theſe difficulties, and reconciles theſe 
ſeemingly unjuſt diſpenſations with the 
ſtricteſt juſtice : it informs us, that theſe 
their ſufferings may be by no means 
undeſerved, but the juſt puniſhments 
of their former miſbehaviour in a ſtate, 
where, by means of their very vices, 
they may have eſcaped them. It teaches 
us that the purſued and perſecuted fox 
was once probably ſome crafty and ra- 
pacious miniſter, who had purchaſed by 
his ill acquired wealth that ſafety, which 
he cannot now procure by his flight: 
that the bull, baited with all the cruel- 
ties that human ingenuity or human 
malevolence can invent, was once tome 
relentleſs tyrant, who had inflicted all 
the tortures which he now endures : that 
the poor bird, blinded, impriſoned, and 
at laſt ſtarved to death in a cage, may 
have been ſome unforgiving creditor: 
and the widowed turtle, pining away 
for the loſs of ber Mate, ſome on- 


able wife, rejoicing at the death of her 
huſband, which her own ill uſage had 


_ eccaſoned. 


Never can the delicious repaſt of 
roaſted lobſters excite my appetite, 
whilſt the ideas of the tortures in which 
thoſe innocent creatures have expired, 

reſent theinſelves to my imagination. 
But when I conſider that they muſt 
have once probably been Spaniards at 
Mexico, or Dutchmen at Amboyna, I 
fall to, both with a g od ſtomach and 


a good contcience, and pleaſe myſelf 


with the thoughts. that I am thus of- 
ferng up a ſacrifice acceptable to the 
manes of many millions of mafſacred 
Indians. Never can I repoſe myſelf 
with any ſatisfation in a poſt-chaiſe, 
whilſt I look upon the ſtarved, foun- 
dered, ulcerated, and excoriated an- 
mals, who draw it, as mere horſes, con- 
demned to ſuch exquiſite and unmerited 
torments for my convenience; but when 
I reflect, that they once muit undoubt- 
edly have exifted in the characters of 
turnkeys of Newgate, or fathers of the 
holy inquiſition, I gallop on with as 
much eaſe as expedition; and am per- 
fectly ſatisfied, that in purſning mp 


journey, I am but the executioner of 


the ſtricteit juſtice, 

I very well know that theſe ſenti- 
ments will be treated as Indicrous by 
many of my readers, and looked upon 
only as the productions of an cxuberant 
imagination; but I know likewiſe, that 
this is ow ing to ill- grounded pride, and 
falſe notions of the dignity of human 


nature: for they are in themſclves both 
juſt and ſerious, an- carry with them 


the ſtrongeſt probability of their truth: 
fo ſtrong is it, that I cannot but hope it 


will have ſome good efi-R on the con- 


duct of thoſe polite peopie, who are 00 
ſagacious, learned, and conrageons, to be 
kept in awe by the threats of hell ard 
damnation : and I exhort every fine lady 
to conſider how wretched will be her 
condition, if, after twenty or thirty 
years ſpent at cards, in elegant rooms, 
kept warm by good fires and foft car- 
pets, ſhe ſhould at laſt be obliged to 
change places with one of her coach- 
horſes; and ev*ry fine gentleman to re- 
fict how much more wreicied word 
be his, if after waſting his eſtate, h's 
health, and his life, in extravagarce, in- 
dolence, and luxwy, he ſhou:d again 
revive in the ſicuation of one of his cre- 
ditors. 


K* 
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1 Have ſet apart this day's paper for 
the miicellaneous productions of va- 
rious correſpondents. 


TO MR. FITEZ-A DAM. 
sin, 


Am a citizen of no mean city; how- 


ever, in re{pect to the metropolis, we 
are deemed the couniry, and muſt there- 
fore be preſcribed to by London, from 
whence, as I am told, we receive all our 
faſhions. But ſurely, Mr. Fitz- Adam, 
ſome things which I have ſeen of late 
are too abturd to have come from thence 
for our imitation, and can only have 
been unhappy neceſſities in ſome perſon 
of vogue, which others have mittaken 
for choice and faſhion. 
A few days ago, I jaw a young lady 


in our neighbourhood, who after ſome 


con ſiderable abſence from home, return- 
ed with her hair all off, except as much 
as might grow in a fortnight after cloſe 
thaving; and that too ſtanding thin and 
ftaring. I aſked my wite, when I came 
home, if ſhe knew where Miſs Giddy- 
crown had been; for that I was ſadly 
afraid ſhe had been confined in ſome 
mad houſe; for her head had been 
ſhaved and bliftered, her hair was but 
juſt coming on to grow again, and ſhe 
had, I oblerved, a particular ſhy and 
wild look. As this was the firſt in- 
Rar.ce of the kind ever ſeen here, my 
wite knew no more than myſelf what 
to make of it: the hoped indeed that it 
might poſſibly not be fo bad; that it 
might be only ſome external diſorder of 
her head : or, had Mifs been married, 
ſhe ſhould have thought that her hair 
might poſſibly have fallen off in a ly- 
ing-in. 

But alas, Sir! this diſorder of the 
head bas proved contzgious; and being 
given out as the faſimon, is prodigioully 
ſpread. Now, if this be only a hum (as 
I ſuppoſe it is) upon our country apes, 
it being blown in the World will put 
an end to it; but if it be a real faſhion, 
pray be fo good as to ſet the World 
againſt it. I am ſure I ſhould be re- 
joiced to find any remedy in the World 
for this falling off of the hair; for in- 
deed it is a very unſeemly and frightiu] 
diterder. I am, Sir, yours, 


IC. Le 


and moving towards the lady of the 


M. FITZ-ADAM, 

Am infeſted by a ſwarm of country 

couhns, that are come to town 
for the winter, as they call it, a whole 
fumly of them. They ferret me cut 
trom every piace I go to, and it is im- 
poitible to ſtand the ridicule of being 
teen in their company. 

At their firſt coming to town, I was 
in a manner obliged to gallant them to 
the play; where having ſeated the mo- 
ther with much ado, I offered my hand 
to the eldeſt of my five young couſins; 
but as ſhe was not dextrous enough to 
manage a great hoop with one hand 
only, the refuſed my offer, and at the 


firſt ttep fell all along. It was with 


great difficulty I got her up again; but 
imagine, Sir, my fituation ! I fat like a 
mope ail the night, not daring to look 
up, for fear of catching the eyes of my 
acquaintance, who would have laughed 
me out of countenance. 

You may imagine, Mr. Fitz-Adam, 
that I contrived all manner of means to 
get off from any future engagements 
with my cculins; but it has unfortu- 
nately ſo happened, that we have met 
almoſt every where. No longer ago than 
laſt night I was going in to a rout, 


houſe to pay my devoirs to her, what 
ſhould I hear but one of the hoydens, 
who had not ſeen me for two or three 
days, bawling out—* O law! there's 
my couſin!” I adviſed the mother to 
take the young lady immediately back 
into the country; for that I feared the 
ſame violence of joy which diſcovered 
ittelf in her voice and looks, at ouly ſee - 
ing me as a relation, might carry ber 
greater lengths where the affection waz 
ttronger. 

My acquaintance fee how I am mor- 
tified at all public places; and it is 2 
ſanding jeit with them, wherever they 
meet me, to put on the nce of 
the profoundeſt reſpet, and to alk— 
© Pray, Sir, how do your couſins do?” 

This leads me, Mr. Fitz- Adam, to 
propoſe ſomething for the relief of al! 
thoſe, whole country couſins, like mine, 
expect they ſhould introduce them into 
the world; by which means we ina. 
avoid appearing in a very ridiculcus 


light: tor whoever ſees the dancing 
bears 
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bears, muſt include the man who ſhews 
them in the ſubject for laughter. I would 
therefore ſet up a perſon, who ſhould be 
known by the name of Town Uſher. 
His buſineſs ſhould be to attend cloſely 
all young ladies who never were in town 
before; to teach them to walk into the 

layhouſe without falling over the 
| in. to ſhew them the tombs, and 
the lions, and the wax-work, and the 
giant; and inftruf them how to wonder, 
and ſhut their mouths at the {ame tim 
for I really meet with ſo ma. y gapers 


every day in the ſtreets, that I am con- 


tinually yawning all the way I walk. 

I ſhall only detain you to make one 
reflection upon theſe journies to Lon- 
don. It appears very odd to me, that 


people ſhould chuſe to leave their home 


for two or three months, to make them- 
ſelves unhappy in it the ret of their 
lives. My good couſin, the mother, 
thinks ſhe has acted right in ſhewing 
her children the world; and, fuily con- 
vinced that they have a thorough . 
ledge of it, carries them back into the 
country, where they deſpiſe thoſe with 
whom they formerly lived in intimacy 
and friendſhip, becauſe they have not 
teen London. Miſs walks with leſs 
pleaſure about the fields fince her fall in 


the playhouſe; and her ſiſters are pout- 


mg all day long, becauie the country 
can afford them no ſuch fights as they 
faw in town. I am, Sir, your great 
admirer, 
A. W. 
$1R, 


[ Have the honour to be a member of 

2 certain club in the city, where it is 
2 ſtanding order, That the paper called 
The World be conſtantly brought up- 
* on the table, with clean glaſſes, pipes, 
* and tobacco, every Thurſday atter 
dinner. In conſequence of this order, 
2 letter, or rather a petition, from one 
of your correſpondents, was lately read, 
praying that you would eſtabliſh it as a 
law, that hs ſhould be eaten as well 
as drank. There appeared ſomething 
ſo new and national in eating the pro'þe- 
rity of our king and country, that the 
whale club, with a vivacity unknown 


in that place before, roſe up to 
it; and, after many wiſe and learned de- 
bates upon the ſubject, agreed to the 


following orders and reſolutions 


Ordered, That in this club, the word 
Toaſt in drinking, be changed to 
Mouthful in eating; and that every 
member, after naming the Mouthful 
he propoſes, do fill his mouih as full as 

ble, in honour of the perſon or cauſe 
to named. 

Ordered, That the chairman be al- 
ways Mouthful Matter. 

Ordered, That the Mouthful Maſter 
do demand the Mouthfuls regularly 
from the members over the right thumb, 
and do cauſe them to be eaten regularly 
over his left. 

Reſolved, That all the members of 
the club be obliged, upon every club 
day, to eat a large ſlice of roaſt beef, as 
a bumper health to Old England. 

Reſolved, That the city of London, 
and the trade thereof, be eaten in 
turtle, | 

Reſolved, Always to eat proſſ 
to Ireland in boiled beef, and to N 
Britain in Scotch collops. 

Reſolved, To eat the adminiſtration 
in Britiſh herrings. 0 

Reſol ved, To eat ſucceſs to our fleet 
in pork and peaſe. 

Reloived, As the greateſt inſtance 
that this club can poſſibly ſhew of their 


reſpect and devotion, that the healths of 


Lady *, and the Dutcheſs of ***, be 
eaten by every member in mouthfuls of 
minced chicken. 

Reſolved, That Mr. Fitz- Adam, or 
any of his friends, be permitted to eat 
the members of this club as often as 
they pleaſe, provided they do not know- 
ingly and wittingly ſuffer any French- 
man whatſoever to eat the faid members 
dead or alive. 


Thus, Sir, you ſee that you are con- 
tinually in our thoughts; and therefore, 
as a member of a ſociety ſo warmly 
attached to you, you will believe me, 
when I aſſure you that I am your moſt 
Aithful humble ſervant, = 
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HERE are few things by which 
a man diſcovers the weakneſs of 
his j more, than by retailing 
ſcraps of common-place ſentiment on the 
trite and thread-bare topic, the degene- 

23cy of the times. We are told very ſe- 


riouſly, in almoſt every company, that 4 


the courage we received from our an- 
ceſtors is e d; that our trade is 
ruined; that religion is but a bage 

to diflingu iſn parties; and that 
Muſes, kicked out of doors, have car- 
ried off with them truth, honour, juſtice, 
and all the moral virtues. 

But, to our comfort, this reflection is 
not confined to the preſent age; it ex- 
tends itſelf equally to all. A touch on 
the times is a piece of latire that almoſt 
runs parallel with the foundation of eve- 
ry ſtate. How 
bewailing the 4 — of their co- 
temporaries, —— the far- 
ther corruption of their poſterity! Our 
very ſtature is — 1 Even in Ho- 
mer”s time, men were ſtrangely decreaſed 
in their ſize fince the Trojan war. Vir - 
gil ſays, that Turnus threw a ſtone at 
Eneas, which a dozen Romans could not 
have lifted; ſo that, had men decreated 
ſince the days of Virgil i in the ſame pro - 
portion, we hould long before now have 
dwindled into 2 race of atoms. 

Livy, who flouriſhe in the golden 
age ot Auguſtus, tells us, that "above 
three hundred years before, a ſpirit of 
equity and moderation animated the 
whole body of the „ which was 
not to be found then in one individual. 
Cicero'ts for ever declaĩming againſt the 
degeneracy vf his on times; and Juvenal 
favs, that in his, vice was arrived to 
Such a height, that poſterity, however 
willing, would not be able to add any 
thing to it. Yet conſult the authors 


who have written lince, and you will 


Lnagine that every former age was an 
Age of virtue. 

Prom all theſe paſſages, and many 

others, it is evident that this complaint 

is by no means applicable to our times 

only. And really it is a great hreach 


of good-manness, that modern fine gen- 


tlemen cannot put a little rouge on their 
taces, but the faucy quill of fome im- 


authors do we hear 


— bnatentpnbe det 
ither is it their own invention, no! 
from France; ſor Juvenal in- 
— IR I—EOIR 
+ There is but one reaſon that I know 


ral — 2 / 
his own fatire as any other man. But 
let a foreigner, in a compan 


man an of de to 
Grarge of another de can conlequence 
obvious. 


abute-it's ſſors; to cenſure the con- 
ſtitution of a ſtate, ery: it's conſtituents, 


are quite different th:ngs. And thougn 


a man mar prefer the army with which 
Henry the Fifth beat the French at Agin- 
court to our ſuldiery, yet exa- 
mine them one by one, and there is ſcarce 
a ſerirant in the ftervice that does not 

think himſelf equal to the molt —— 
commander, from Alexander the Great, 
King of Macedonia, down to brave vid 
Hendrick, Sachem of the Mohawk In- 
dians. So that, if conſidered ſeparatelx, 


we are more with more valiant, and 


more religious, than our anceſtors; it 


collectively, we are a let. of fools, 
cowards, 2 intidels. 

An ingenious correſpondent of mine 
has carried his compliments vn the pte 
ſent times farther than I have done. 1 
ſhall conclude this Pp with * let; 
and veries, = 18 3 


& i} 


Conqueſt the affections and 
A — — been. the higheſt hoalt 
of the philolophers of every age; and in 
proportion as they. haue atzained this 
victory, future writers have celebrated 
their characters as the mott che d put 
terns of wildom aud prudence. But 
though a veueration for r of m- 
tiquity, or a 8 _ thr 


1 the lefs. of ouligian, an. 
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memory of 


now no being but in play-books and 


17 
eel 


n 
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OLD ENGLISHMAN. 


I. 
FEE tell you why T love my love 3 
Her worth is very high: 
She's very fair, and very good, 
And not unwilling to be woo'd 
By one fo plain as J. 


** I. 
Wherever muſe has fir d the ſtrain, 
On Britith ar on Tuſcan plain, 
- "Delighted has ſherov'd; 
Ras glow's with all the gen rous rage 
By Brie boforms lay'd. 

* +7 1/1 OM." | 
Oft has ſhe fought, wittr careful feet, 
Tue blow & kermit's calm retreat, 

And trac' with thought profound 


Each precept of the wiſe and good; 
That ev'ry wiſh has ſhe ſubdu d 
To wiſdom's narrow bound. 


Iv. 
Has learn d the flatt'ring paths to ſhun, 
Where folly s fickle vot'ries run, 
Deceiv'd by fortune's glare: 
Has learn'd that food, and cloaths, and fire, 
Are only nature's plain defire, ; 
Nor torms for more her pray r. 


V. | 
Content with theſe, my Gznartvivg 
Has promis'd to be ever mine, 
For well ſhe knows my heart; 
— 
ad much too open to appear 
Beneath the veil ot art. 


; VI. 
e knows it pants for her alone, 
That not the ſplendor of à throne 
From her my fteps could lure: 
To-morrow gives to theſe fond army 
My GAT in all her charms, 


THT - 
MODERN ENGLISHMAN. 


1 
No, na; by all the pow'rs above, . 
My heart's as little touch'd by love 
As ever in my life. | 
Full well, dear Har, to thee is lenown 
Whom fortune to my lot has thrown, 
To be my wedded wife. 


1. 

But why I wed? ſhauld any aſk, 
To anſwer is an eaſy taik, - | 
Want, want! my honeſt HA: 
What can a man, whoſe fortune's ſpent, 
Who's mortgay'd to his utmoſt rent, 
But drown, or ſhoot, or marry ? 


III. 
Of theſe the deft is ſure the bride; 
For when once plung d beneath the tide, 
Adieu to ail our figure. 


pull fudden is the piftol's fate; 


When ance tis touch d, alas! too late 
We with undrawn the trigger. 
1 
"Tis thus reſols d, then, honeſt boy, 
To-morrow thou may ſt with me joy, 

Joy wilt 1 buy by wiving: 
Soon to her manſion, far from town, 
Six rapid bays ſhall whirl us down, 

As if the devil were driving. 

| 14 2 v. Thera 
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V. 
There ſhall the briſk capacious bowl 
Drown ev'ry care that haunts the foul, 
And rouſe me to new life: 
And, HA, for all that ihe can fay, 
Some blooming village queen of May 
Shall—wait upon my wite. 


VE, 
When all the tedious farce is o'er, 


And ſpouſe has crown'd me with her dow'r, 


Should ſudden ruin meet ker, | 
Fi'n though her coachman broke her neck, 
Unmov's i'd ſtand amidſt the wreck, 

Nor ſwear at hecdleſs PETER. 


Ne CLXVI. THURSDAY, MARCH 4, 1786. 


FALSUS HONOR JUVAT, ET VENDAY INFAMIA TEBRET, 
QUEM, NISI MENDACEM, ET MENDOSUT ? 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM, 


ei, 
MONG all the proftitutions of 
language, fo juſtly ohſerved by 
many 22 writers, I know of 
none more to be lamented, than thote 
which rob Virtue of her true title, and 
uſurp her name and character. 
I may be obſerved, that in all coun- 
tries and ſtates, the farther they have 
gone from their original purity and fim- 
plicity, the greater have their advances 
been in this reſpeR. Ts 
whoſe poverty only kept them within 
the bounds of virrue, when they had 
quitted their humble ſtation for ſcenes 
of ambition and glory, not only changed 
their manners, but loſt the ſenſe of thoſe 
words which were in high eſtimation 
with their anceſtors. The words fru- 
gal, temperate, and modeſt, were no 
longer held in any degree of reverence, 
when riches, and a licentious enjoyment 
of them, were the only things in vogue. 
We have gone beyond them in this 
reſpe&, and quite reverſed the meaning 
of words. AKnave and villain, for- 
merly the denominations of Jaudable 
induſtry, are now the marks of the 
teſt reproach. Our manners haye 
adulterated our words; and for fear they 
ſhould reproach us with aur conduct, 
we disfranchiſe 'and condemn them to 
mfamy, that their teſtimony may be 
invalid; and their evidence of no credit. 
There are manv niances in modern 
times, where a falie and blind zeal hag 
heightened the ſignification of words o 
very little meaning to an unaccount- 
able degree of veneration ; as, on the 
contrary, à Jooſe and libertine way of 
thinking has debaſed and ſullied thoſe of 
the higheſt dignity. 
I am not 3 little pleaſed with a ſay- 


ing of King Theodorick, who being ad- 
vited by his courtiers to debaſe the coin, 
declared, That nothing which bore his 
image ſhould ever lie. Are we not all 
acceffary to the propagation of falſhood, 
when we ſuifer any thing that carries 
the image and repreſentation of cur 
minds, to be guilty of an untruth, and 
when we enter —_ 2 8 to 
ſupport words in a ſignification forei 
to their meaning, — quite different 
from the ideas thoſe ſounds ought to 
torm in our minds ? 

Cuſtom is the tyrant of the language; 
it can alter, adjuſt, ard new model, 
but it cannot annihilate. It can ſettie 
new phraſes, introduce a whole colony 
of faſhionable nonſenſe from foreign 
_ and render old words obſolete; 

t it cannot eraſe idea from language. 
It can do more than an abſolute prince; 
becauſe it can create new words; a pri- 
vilege which was not allowed to the 
Roman Emperor Tiberius, who having 
coined a word in the ſenate, his flatter- 
ers deſired it might be adopted into their 
languagr, as a compliment to the em- 
peror; but an old ſenator, not quite de- 
generated from the honeſt ſincerity of 
his anceſtors, made this memorable 
reply—* You may give, Sir, the free- 
dom of the city to men, but not to 
* words.” # SR 

There is no word of greater impor: 
and dignity than Honour. It is virtue, 
adorned with eyery decoration, that can 
make it amiable and uſeful in fociety. 
It is tae true foundation of mutual faith 


and creilit, and the rea 22 by 


which the buſineſs of life is tranſacted 
with ſafety and pleaſure. It is of uni- 
verſal extent, and can be confined to no 
particular ſtation of life, becauſe it is 
every man's f:curity, and every man's 
intereſt, But, to it's great mis fortune. 

8 11 
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it's own virtues have undone it. It's 
excellent character has of late years re- 
commended it fo much to the patroaage 
of the great, that they have appropri 
ated it to their own ule, and commu- 
nicated to it a part of their own privi- 
leges, that of being acceſſible only to 
2a few. It now no iorger retains it's 
former good qualities; it's real dignity 


is loſt, and it is become rather the or- 


nament than the foundation of a cha- 
raſter: it is a kind of poliſh, thu! im 
plies a finiſhed character, and too often 
conceals a very imperfect one. 

Thus has Honour got an imag! 
title, inſtead of a real one. It has loſt 
by it's acquiſitions; and by being the 
g 2 of a few, is no longer of 
uſe to the many. It's new-acquired 
trophies are the ſpoils of it's former 
greatneſs; and the remembrance of what 
it was, ſerves only to heighten the me- 
lancholy idea of what it now is. It 
formerly conſtantly at:ended merit, as a 
friend and guardian; it now accompa- 
2 as a flatterer and para- 


It is a compliment to the taſte of the 
preſent age, to alledge that Honour is 
it's darling attribute. It is in itſelf a 
compoſition of every thing that is valu- 
able and worthy of commendation; and 
even in it's degenerate ſtate, it is in a 
degree the picture of Virtue: it is fine. 
ly drawn, but the lines are not juſt, and 
the colours too glaring. The endea- 
vours of the artiſts to ſet it off to ad- 
vantage, have made it more like a piece 
of gaudy pageantry than a true copy 
of nature. 

To juſtify the truth of what I aſſert, 
] appeal to you, Mr. Fitz-Adam; ard 
beg leave to aſk you, what are your 
ideas of a man, when you hear him par- 
ticularly recommended as a man of Ho- 
nour ? Are your notions at all enlarzed, 
in reſpe to his moral character? Would 
you give him the preference in your vote, 
as à repreſentative in parliament? Or 
ſhouid you conceive him to have a more 
than ordinary. zeal for the true religion 
of his country? Would you truſt him 
the ſooner? Or could you with more 
ſafety admit him into your family, to 
an intimacy with your wife and daugyh- 

ters? You would undoubtedly rather 
game with him, becauſe he will not 
cheat; and you would be ſure to re- 
teive your money, if you gained any 
„ however his more juſt cre- 


ditors might ſuffer. You would cer- 
tainly ſhew him more reſpect. becauſe 
you dare not affront him; Honour be- 
ing a thing of io very delicate a nature, 
that the leait indignity endangers it's 
deftruction : having loſt it's true eſ- 
lence, it car. ovly he ſapported by the 
Courage a: d ze... of thoſe who will not 
W „ts tle to be diſputed. 
hat is become of poor Honeſty ? Is 
ſhe confined to the habitations of Mark 
and Mincing Lane? Dare ſhe not a 
pear in the polite world? T make no 
doubt the is as frequent in her viſits 
there, as in any other place; but, for 
want of a proper dreſs, ſhe is obliged 
to be incog. She is not a little afraid 
of the pert raillery of Honour, whom 
ſhe would be ſure to meet in her travels 
to thoſe parts of the town; and us the 
latter is a burleſque on her character, 
ſhe chuſes always to avoid her. | 
Her name ſeems to be quite haniſhed 
to the unbred world; and is fo much 
out of vogue at t, that an Hon & 
Man as certainly means a tradeim.ing 
as a Man of Honour does a geutle- 


mane 


The word is fairly worn out: it has 
been fo long in mercantile hands, that 
it is no longer fit for gentlemen. They 
have laid it aſide by univerſal conſent, 
and beſtowed it, with their old cloaths, 
on their ſervants and dependants. 

The ladies, who form the moſt cone 


ſiderable part of the faſhionable world; 


have a peculiar fort of Honour of their 
own. They entrench not upon that, 
already appropriated to the other fex, 
but take it where the men leave it. 
Conſcious of their own frailties and in- 
firmities, they are not aſhamed to in- 
voke it's aid and aſſiſtanee, to guard 
them in a part where they are moit li- 
able to ſurprize. No other branch of 
their conduct comes within the juriſ- 
dition of Honour; for Honour, at 
preſent, is no more than what the world 
expects from you; they are at free li- 
berty in every other article; and, like 
our original parents, have but one thing 
prohibited. 
The different value and credit ef par 
ticular virtues, at ſeveral] periods of 
time, would form a very entertaint 
and uſeful hiſtory; and hy looking back 
into former times, and obſerving the 
different faces and cha | 
has appeared in, we might reduce it to 


a degree of calculation, and form a to- 


that virtue 
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lerable conjefture when any particular 
8 . 
The preſent rage for liberty will 
not eaſily 3 many articles of be- 
kef; the degree of ſervitude of 
the min which — but as it 
is very proper to obſerve ſome appear - 
ance of religion, we voluntarily give up 
the freedom of the body to preſerve that 
of the mind; and admit of fame regu- 
_ Htions and reſtrictions, which cuſtom 
hes eftabliſhed as indiſpenſably neceſ- 
fary to maintain the connections of ſo. 
cial hte. 
But the body is full as rebellious as 
the mind, and has as ſtrong an averſion 
to reſtraint; for which reaſon it has been 
found expedient to grant ſome degree of 
tadulgence, to moderate between plea- 
fare and ſtrict virtue, and to make a 
compromiſe between the ſeveral duties 
and molt prevailing paſhons. 

To form this alliance, and ſtrengthen 
it by the firmeſt tie, the word Honour 
was introduced; a word very much the 
favourite of Virtue, and ſo enchanting 
in it's ſound, that Vice could make no 
obieftion. She conlented; but on theſe 
conditions, that ſhe ſhould have a due 

jon of advantage; and if it was 
allowed to heighten many virtues, it 
Hovuld likewiſe be permitted to cover al- 
moſt an equal degree of vice. Thus it 
is made to ſerve both as a cordial and 
tive: it exalts the character of vir- 

der, and takes off from the deformity of 
vice. But the mixture is fo unnatural, 
that the poiſon gets the better of the me- 
dicine; and if tome ſtrung antidote is 


net ſycedily applied, all the humours 
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will be vitiated, and the whole maſs 


cn_ 

perſon who is any ways conver. 
1 in dec, can 7 nt of the 
allegorical temples of 


Virtue and Honour — Rome. They 
were ſo „that there was no en. 
trance into the latter, hut through the 
former; which has given riſe to a very 
beautiful thought in Cicero's firſt oration 
againſt Verres. Both theſe temples were 
N whoſe Ag de. 
was to placed two 

deſſes in one 2 but the prieſts — 
who are alwa — — | 
ceremonial religion, would not 

It; which obliged him to — ſirſt 
intention. But he purſued the meaning 
of it, by building two temples contigu- 
ous to each other, and in ſuch a ſitua - 
tion, that the only avenue to the temple 
of Honour ſhoul\} be through the temple 
of Virtue; leaving by this emblem a 
very elegant and uieful leſſon to poſte- 
rity, that Virtue is the only direct road 

Honour. 


to 

It is impoſſible to have too great a re- 
gard and eſteem for a man of ſtrict Ho- 
nour; but then let him prove his right 
to this title by the whole tenor of his 
actions. Let him not hold ſome doc - 
trines in high eſtimation, and reiect 
others of equal i er let him nei - 
ther attempt to derive his character, or 
form his conduct, from faſhion or the 
opinion of others : let 2 true moral rec- 
titude be the uniform rule of his a&ions, 
and a juſt praiſe and approbation will be 
their due reward. | We 
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TI MR. PO Os 
812, 


* want of happineſs has been 
the perpetual 1 of all 
beginning world to t preſent 
times; and, at the rate they ſtill go on, 
it is abſolutely impoſſible that the com- 
plaint ſhould ceaſe. ineſs is a fruit 
— within their reach, but they will 
not give themſelve the trouble to gather 

agg Ria hourly at their doors as a friend, 
— they will not let it in. It ſolicits 


them in every ſhape, yet they reject it's 


fi. Ignorance and indolence ace it's 


_—_— — 22 | 

poets: and iCa- 
tion 2 2 learn the ea appli of 
Whaſt, - Cribbage, and Cheſs and 3s 
ſoon as they are informed (what they 
little ſuſpect, and will be delighted to 
hear) that Happineſs is a Game, and a 
much greater and deeper one than even 
Pharo or — I make no doubt that 
men, women, and children, will im- 
mediately fret themſelves to learn the - 
rules — fineſſes of this important Play. 
When they are- ſatisfhed-1t is a — 

that will de 2 uſed im all 
companies 
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been annexed to books and learning; 
head-achs, perpetual reaſonings, and 
nerce ditputations, would have embar- 
raſſed every ttep: neither could it have 
been coupled to riches, which are ever 


attended with care and anxiety. If po- 
verty and contentment had been the 
vehicles appropriated to convey it, 2 
ſickly calm would have ſtagnated all ac - 
tivity. Had it been given to political 
purtuits, how could it have been recon- 
ciled to the delultory ſentiments of ma- 
jorities and minorities? Therefore boun- 
tiful nature has annexed it to Cards, 
and ſeaſoned it to the s of man- 
kind, by the ſpirit gaming, which 
ſhe has almoit equally infuſed into all 
her rational children. | 

Now, as I have always profeſſed my- 
ſelf a great friend and admirer of Play, 
I ſhall endeavour to lay down a few of 
the molt certain rules, &y which all per- 
ſons may be inſtructed in the art of play- 
ing at this Royal Game of Happinets : 
and I am the more willing to promote 
the knowledge of this Game, as it de- 
pends rather upon 1tk:il and addrets than 
chance and fortune. It is not — 
with ever dangerous dice, like K 
gammon or Trick - track; nor like Bragg, 
by audacity of countenance and polite 
cozenage: and though, like Picquet, 
there is much putting out and taking 
in, yet every card ts playable. 

I am elated with pleature, when I 
contider that I am going to teach mite- 
rable mortals this great Game: which, 
without vanity I may fay, is making 
them a pretent of more than a ſixth ſenſe, 
and enabling them to exerciſe their five 


ones in the molt delightful man- 
ner. I need not here expatiate upon 
he pleatures of Play, the firſt paſtime 


of infancy, and the ultimate amulement 
of decrepid age; the faculty which moſt 
dittinguiſhes the rational from the brute 
creation; that levels the lacquey with 
the prince, and the humble cinder- 
wench with the ſtately duteheſs; the ce- 
ment of all tu lociets, which, by d:t- 


875 
carding volumes of words, confines all 
wit, ſenſe, and ge, within the li- 


mits of half a ſcore ſhort and ſignificant 
ſentences. How admirable is the ſaga- 
city of the adepts! or, in other words, 
the of faſhion! who are 
taking into their hands, and deal- 
ing about moſt liberally, all that is de» 
frable in the world! For though the un. 
educated claſs of mortals may think a 
club is but a club, and a ſpade 2 ſpade, 
theſe exalted and illumined characters 
thoroughly comprehend, that clubs de- 
note power, diamonds riches, ſpades in- 
duſtry, and bearts popularity and af- 
fections of every fort. From this con · 
ſideration, I never enter a great apart- 
ment without being ſtruck with ſolemns- 
ty and awe. I look upon the different 
contenclers at each table, as fo 
mighty giants, toſſing about with ſtu- 
pendous ftrength theſe glorious ſymbols 
of every thing valuable in the creation. 
What giggling Miſs ſhall hereafter 
pretume to diſturb theſe rites with more 
than female levity? What puny ſenator 
ſhall dare here to recollect the politics 
of either houſe, the partial intereſt of 
inſignificant iſlands and nations, whole 
comparative greatneſs is loſt in ſuch g 
tcene; where every motion decides the 
fates of kings and queens, and every 
ordi trick includes as much wiſdom 
and addrefs as would ſet up a mederate 
politician, ſtateſman, or miniſter? 1 
conſider theſe aſſemblies as the great 
academies of education; and ohier ve 
with pleaſure that all parents, guardians, 
and huſbands, are bringing their fami- 
hes to town, for at leaſt fix months in 
the year, to take the advantage of theſe 
noble ſchoola and well-mttituted femi- 
What ideas muſt we form of the hoſ- 
pitable inhabitants of a great capital, 
where the houſes and heads of. che moſt 
reſpectable families are night after night 
devoted to public benefit and initruc- 
tion! How much ſuperior 100 _ to 
the icoes, s, and philoſophic 
ſchools, Th as __—_ the — 
Athens and Rome to greatly celebrated! 
Here our daughters are capacitated to 
marry the firft prince that may happen 
to alk them, initead of falling the ur 
happy victims of the narrow domeſtic 
views of tome neighbouring country 
gentleman. And here the married la- 
dies are taught to paſs the winter even- 
ings without a yawn, even in the ab- 
lence 
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ſence of their huſbands. Here they col- 
ject that treaſure of matculine know- 
ledge, thoſe elegant ideas and reflec- 
tions, that wondertully alicviate the ſo- 
litude of the old ſamily manizon, where, 
amidſt the cawing cf rooks, the mur- 
muring of ſtreams, and fragrant walks 
of flowering ſhrubs, they wait the re- 
turn of winter with a philoſophic com- 
poſure. : 

But I am wandering from my pur- 
poſe, and expatiating upon general Play, 
when I intended only to teach my new 
and great Game of Happineſs, which 
will render the whale univerſe like one 
grand aſſembly or rout. 

Know then, ye hence happy mortals! 
that the game called Happineſs is play- 
ed with s of cards, each pack con- 
fiſting of three hundred and fixty-fre 
diffcrent carils; the backs of which, in- 
ſtead of being white, are of a duſky 


iooty colour. Every ſeventh card is 


equivalent to a court card, of which 
there are fifty-two in each pack; and 
upon playing properly thete court cards, 
the fortunate event =O game is 
thought ly to nd. 
„ —— to any number 
of players. The game of one is the leaſt 
entertaining: the game of two is much 
applauded by lookers on; but as a 
greater number muſt naturally give 
more variety to the game, a party of 
ten or a dozen is the moſt defirable ſet, 
though the players may be ſubject to 
many revokes. Great lovers of the 
game are indeed fond of fitting down 


to a crouded table; but it is general] 

obſerved, that an inattentive and — 
Iv manner of playing is too often the 
conſequence. One pack of cards will 
laſt a coaſiderable time, as may be con- 


jectured from their footy backs; inaſ- 


much as the greateſt players are ſeldom 
known to pay for more than threeſcore 
and ten packs during the whole courſe 
of their jives. 

They that have the moſt tricks win 
the largeſt divifion of the ſtake; but 
every player gets ſornething, beſides the 
great pleaſure of playing, which is 
thought to be ſuperlative. 

This great Game partakes of the ex- 
cellencies of all other games. You are 
often pique: and rep1quer, as at Pic- 
quet. You are ſometunes beaſted, as 
at Quadriliez often checked, as at Cheſs; 
put back, as at the game of Gooſe; and 
ſubject to nicks, after the manner of 
Hazard. It differs in one particular from 
all other games, viz. that the ſharper is 
always ſure to be over- matched by the 
fair player. 

It would fill a large volume, Mr. 
Fitz- Adam, to recount all the varieties 
of this truly Royal Game; and already 


TI am atraid of having tranſgreſſed the 


bounds of your paper. I ſhall therefore 
defer the rules I promiſed at the begin- 
ning of this letter to another opportuni- 
ty, at which time I ſhall take care to 
make the meaneſt of your readers an 


adept at Happineſs. I am, Sir, your 
2 FY 
; ; To 
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TO MR. FITZ-ADAM, 
dis, 
VERY diſquiſition that tends to 
remove the prejudices and enlighten 
the underttandings of mankind, though 
it may chance to come from an obſcure 
hand, will not be without it's admirers 
and advocates, in this learned and truly 


_ philofopiucal age. It is needleſs then to 


make an apology for detiring you to 
print this. 

I fet out in life with a good ſhare of 
medical ix1:l, botany, chymiſtry, anato- 
my, and natural philoſophy; in the laſt 
of which eſpecially I excelled, ſeldom 
failing 'to inveſtigate the efficient cauſe 

of any phænomenon: and being tenfble 


of my oven ſuperior abilities, I never was 
ſo mean-ſpitited as to give np a diſputed 
point. But from two or three failures 
in practice, when the medicines had not 
— I intended, and indeed once 
when they had, in relieving a nymph at 
ſi months end, from a dforder which 
would have laſted nine, my bufineſs and 
my feces began to fall ſhort. 

I muit confeſs myſelf ſhocked to 
find merit ſo diſtegarded, and deter- 
mined to ſearch out what faculty there 
might be in the mind of man, that could 
induce him to treat with contempt and 
ingratitude any perſon who profeſſed 3 
deſign of ſerving him. This led me into 
moral enquiries, in which I ſoon made 

{uſaciens 
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ſufficĩent progreſs: and being perſuaded 
that it was mcumbent upon every ra- 
tional member of ſociety to communi- 
cate happineſs, as far as his influence 
may extend, I kept not the reſult of my 
egquiries ſecret, but formed a club of 
the thinking part ob my acquaintance, 
to whom with the greateſt freedom I 
imparted my ſpeculations; and, in ſpite 
of prejudice, incuicated many important 
truths. Theſe I once thought of mak- 
ing more public from the preſs; but 
there is no neceſſity for it, ſeeing the no- 
ble and better fort of philoſophers are 
confeſſedly of my opinion, ane diſcard 
with one voice alt that metaphyſical jar- 
gon, which would perſuade us to believe 
the immaterialmy of the foul and a fu - 
ture tate. Our ſentiments are calcu- 
lated univerſally to promote human fe- 
licity, as they free the mind from any 
terrors and diſagreeable apprehenſions. 
Iz certainly then becomes the duty of 
e ery one who would be deemed bene- 
volent, to propagate, as far as poſſible, 
princip-es of tuch maniteit utility. But 
we muſt expect oppoſition to ti:'s ſalu- 


tary deſign, from thoſe who make a gain 


of the prejudices of the world. They 
will never be fo diſintereſted as eaſily to 
forego the great emoluments arifing 
thence. And perhaps fome thinking 
men (fince moral virtues are indifpenſa- 
bly neceſſary to the well-being of the 
community) may judge it not quite fo 
proper to joofe the vulgar at once from 
all ties, except ſuch as ariſe from the in- 
herent rectitude or depravity of actions. 

I have a ſcheme 40 obviate this, to 
which no rational objection can be 
made. I acknowledge my ſelf indebted 
to an ingenious Spaniſh author for the 
frit hint; but, as he did not purſue his 
renſoning ſo far, either for want of abi- 
ities, or through fear of the inquiſition, 
I may juſtly aſſume to myſelf the merit 
of the invention. This author tells us— 
© Phyhicrns, ſeeing the great power the 
© temperament of the brain hath in mak- 
* Inga man wiſe and prudent, have in- 
© vente{ a certain medicine, compoſed in 
* fach a manner, and replete with ſuch 
a qualitzes, that, being taken in proper 
© duſts, it renders 2 man capable of rea- 
© ſoning better than he could before. 
© They call it the confection of wilom.” 
Now, if there is à medical compoſition 


known (as from this authority we have 


- kiſarient reaſon to Believe) that will im- 
prove the rational facultics, and illumine 
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the underſtanding, we may with equal 
truth aſſert, there are to be found me- 
dicines which will curb the paſſions, 
thoie great obſtacles to moral virtue, and 
make men live according to the fitneſs 
of things. 

The thinking part of man being al- 
lowed to be a modification of matter, it 
muſt be ſuppoſed to be a part of the bo- 
dy; at leaſt, it is fo ſtrictly united and 
adherent to it, that in all things it ſuffers 
with, and cannot by any arguments of 
reaſon be proved capable of exiſting 
without it, Hence it will indifputah] 
follow, that all the powers of the mia, 
even the moral faculties, are inſeparably 
connt Sed with the temperament and ha- 
bit of that body of which ſhe is part. 
Inſomuch, that prudence (the founda- 
tion of all morality) as well as juſtice, 
fortitude, and temprrance, (the other 
cardinal virtugs) and their oppulites, en- 
tirely depend upon the conſtitution. It 
will therefore become the province ot 
the phyſician to extirpate the vicious ha- 
bits of mankind, and introduce the con- 
trary; to ſappreis luxury, and create 
chaſtity; to make the fouliſh prudent, 
the proud humble, the avaricious libe- 
ral, and the coward valiant. And all 
this is ealy to be done, by the afhitance 
of altcrative meclicinzs, and by a pro- 
perly ada; ted regimen, that ſhall be per- 
fective of each virtue, and repuguant to 
each vice. 

In confirmation of my ſentiments, L 
could quote the fathers of phyviic, Hip- 
pocrates an] Galen, as well as Plato and 
Ariitotie, the chief of phiiofophers. But 
an example will be of more rea. o- 
rity than a multiplication of quo ations. 
Man will be impclicd to act by thole ap- 
petites, good or bad, which ariſe from 
the habit of his conſtitution: the pliyti- 
cian, then, who can alter his conſtitu- 
tion, may make the vicious become vir- 
tuous. And moral philoſophers greatly 
err, when they do not avail themſelves or 
the ſcience of medicine, which only by 
changing the te:gperaniznt of the body, 
will force the mind to rejit virtue and 
dittaſte vice. If a mouralitt undertikes 
to reform a luxurious perlon, who gives 
himſelt up to high ls ing an! laſcivious 
indulgences, by wearing him according 
to the rules of his art, what means would 
he uſe to iuſtil the principles of tempe- 
rance and chaſtiiy, that they ihould take 
ſuch deep ret in the mind, as conſtantly 
and unifurmiy to influence his condu-t ? 


2 He 
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He will ſet out by ſhewing him the de- 
formitv of intemperance and debauche- 
ry, and enumerating all that train of 
evils which proceed from ſuch courts: 
anch if the patient has not entirely got 
over the prejudices of a ſuperſtitious 
education, he will endeavour to affright 
him by a terrible detail of tnoſe inexpreſ- 
fibie miſeries his fon] is in danger of 
ſuffer ng hereatter, if death ſhould ſur- 
prize him without giving bim time to 
repent and forfake his debaucheries. 
Atter this, he will adviſe him to faſt and 
pray, fleep little, and avoid the compa- 
ny of women; and perhaps to wear hair- 
cloth, to macerate his body by rigoruus 
auſterities, and keep it under by bloody 
diicipline. Theſe methods, if he conti- 
nues long to practiſe them, will render 
him pallid and feeble, and fo far dif- 
ferent from what he was, that inſt ad 
of running after women, and placing 
bis ſummzum bonum in good cating and 
drinking, he will ſcarce bear to hear a 
female mentioned, and nauſeate the very 
thoughts of a ſumptuous entertainment. 
The moraliſt, ſecing the man ſo changed, 
will be apt to impute the whole to his 
art, and ſuppoſe the habits of tempe- 
rance and chaſlity come from I know 
not whence, ane are the effect of his 
ratiocination. The phyſician knows the 
contrary, and is fully fenlible they pro- 
cb ed from the languid and debilitated 
ſtat of the body: for, if this be reſtored 
to it's prutine vigour, the patient will 
ſoon return to his old practices of exceſs 
and riot. Daly experience muſt con- 
vince us of this. What we have proved 
of luxury and chattity, will in the 
ſame manner hold good with regard to 


all other vices and virtnes; becauſe eden 
has it's proper temperament of body pe- 
culiarly adapted to it. Bleeding, then, 
and bliſtering, capping, and purging, 
may be ulefully adminittered in mental 
as well as corporeal diforders. A briſk 
ſali vation may cure the mind and body 
borh of a venereal taint; and a ſtrong 
emetic may have a more ſalutiferous ef- 
fect than barely cleanſing the ſtomach of 
an epicure. 

J could add many more inſtances, 
but have already ſaid enough to evince 
the rationality and practicability of my 
ſcheme; and being determined not to 
lote the honour of my inventions, I do 
not care to diſcover too much, left ſome 
paltry plagiary ſhonld, with ſome little 
variation, obtrude them upon the world 
as his own. I have with great labour 
and thought reduced the whole to a 
compleat ſyſtem; and am compiling a 
didattic treatiſe of all the vices incident 
to human nature, and their different de- 
grees, with the ſymptoms prognoſtic and 
diagnoſic, the curatory indications, and 
a proper dietetic regimen to be ohferved 


in all caſes. The whole will be com- 


prized m ten volumes folio: and when 
the work is quite ready for the preſs, I 
may perhaps venture to publiſh propo- 
fals more at large, with a ſpecimen un- 
nexed. But as your paper is generally 
well received by gocd company, I 
thought this would be no improper me- 
thod of communicating the firſt hint of 
my deſign, that I might judge, from 
what the intelligent ſay of this, how they 
will reliſh the larger work of, S:r, your 
humble ſervant, 

ACADEMICUS. 


Ne CLXIX. THURSDAY, MARCH 25, 3756. 


HE following letters have lain by 
me tome time. The writers of 


T 


them will, I hope, excuſe me for the de- 


lay, and for the few alcerations which I 
judged it peceſſary to make in them. 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 

IR, | 
I N 2 late paper you have declared ab- 

foiu'ely avainft total nakednets in our 
ſex, and by thers you have given us to 
underſtand that we are very impolitic in 
our late near appioaches to it: for that, 
while we are leaving little or nothing for 


imagination to exerciſe itſelf upon, or 
for curioũty to deſire, we are certainly 
loſing our hold upon the men. But [ 
cannot ſay, that ſince I have undreſed 
myſelf to the utmoſt extent of the i2- 
ſhion, I have fewer admirers than when 
I appeared like a modeſt woman; though, 
to confeſs the truth, I have had but one 
ſince, that has not plainly diſcovere a 
thorough averſion to marriage; and biin 
I imprudently loſt, by granting to his 
importunity « & full afplay of my whole 
perſon: indeed, the argument he uicd 
was fo extremely reaſonable, "on , 
e 
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k new nat how to object to it; and vhilſt 
he pleaded with the utmoſt tenderneſs, 
that what he requeſted as a tribute to 
love, was but @ wery little more than 
That I daily laviſhed indiſcriminately 

ou every eye, I had not the confidence to 
deny him. 

Now, Mr. Fitz-Adam, as I think it 
not improbable, by the advances the la- 
dies have made this winter towards com- 
pleat nakedneſs, that as the ſummer 
comes on, they will incline to throw off 
all covering whatſoever, I have thought 
proper to ſet before them the untoward 
effect which I have experienced from 
leaving nothing to diſcover. I can aſ- 
ſure them, as an important truth, that if 
they have a deſire to retain even any ad- 
mirers, they muſt ſtop where they are, 
and uncover no farther; or, if they aim 
at getting hutbands, they will do wiſely 
to conceal, and reſerve among the ac- 
quifitions: to be obtained only by mar- 
riage, a great deal which they now ſhew, 
to no other purpole than the defeating 
their own ſchemes. 

Give me leave, Sir, to conclude this 
'o:ter with a ſhort tranſcript from an au- 
thor, who I believe is not unknown to 
vou, and who has taken tome pains to 
inſtruct the ladies in this particular 

The maid, who modeitly conceals 
Her beauties, whilſt ſhe hides, reveals. 
. Give but a glimpſe, and FAN c draws 
Wate' er the Grecian Venus was. 
From Eve's firſt ig-leaf ty brocade, 
All dreſs was meant for Faxcy's aid; 
Which evermore delighted dwells 
On what the baſhful nymph conceals, 
When Celia itruts in man's attire, 
She ſhews too much to rail: defire; 
But from the hooy's bewitching round 
Her very ſhoe has pow'r to wound. 


| am, Six, your mad humble fervant, 
S. B. 


"MR. FITZ-ADAM, 
1 this free and communicative age» 

in which buſineſs- of almoſt all kinds 
45 tranſacted by advertiſements, it is not 
uncommon to ſee wives and milch-aſſes, 
ſtolen horſes ant ſtrayed hearts, pro- 
mifcuoufly advertiſed in one and the 
dame paper. It is a curious, and fre- 
quently an entertaining medley. But 
amidit all the remarkable advertiſements 
I have lately feen, I think the following 
dy far the moſt curious; and for that 
realcn, I dere it may be made fill 


more public than it is already, by ap- 
pearing in the World. ad 
WANTED, 


A Curate at Beccles in Suffolk. En- 
quire farther of Mr. Strutt, Cam- 
bridge and Yarmouth carrier, who inns 
at the Crown, the corner of Jeſus Lane, 
Cambridge. , 
N. B. Toe be ſpoke with from Fri- 
day noon to Saturday morning nine 
o'clock, | 


I have tranſcribed this from a newſ- 
paper, Nr. Fitz-Adam, werbat.m et li- 
teratim, and muſt confeſs I look upon 
it as a curioſity. It would certainly be 
entertaining to hear the converſation be- 
tween Mr. Strutt, Cambridge and Yar- 
mouth carrier, and the curate who of- 
fers himſelf. Queſtionleſs, Mr. Strutt 
has his orders to enquire into the voung 
candidate's qualifications, and to make 
his report to the advertiüng rector, be- 
fore he agrees upon terms with him. 
But what principally deſerves our obfer- 
vation is, the propriety of referring us 
to a perſon who traſfics conſtantly to that 
greatmart of young divines, Cambridge. 
The advertiſer might there expect num- 
bers to flock to the perſon he employed, 
who (by the way) might have been 
ſomebody more like a gentleman (no 
diſparagement to Mr. Strutt, I k 
him not) than a Varmouth carrier. It 
is pleaſant, too, to oblerve the N. B. at 
the end of the advertiſement; it curries 
with it an air of ſignificance enough to 
intimidate a young divine, who might 

bly have been 0 boil as to have put 
umſelf on an equal footing with this ne- 
gotiator, if he had not known that he 
was only to be ſpoke with at ſtated 
hours. 

There are ſome of us laymen (you, 
J dare fay, Mr. Fitz- Adam, among the 


reit) who are old faſhioned enough is 


have ſome reſpect for the clergy; it does 
not therefore give us any pleature to lee 
them thus advertiſed ike barbers juur- 

neymen. 
But why did not the advertiſer men- 
tion expreſsly the qualifications he ex- 
ed in his curate? That would have 
faved much trouble and altercation be- 
tween the prolocutor and the young di- 
vine. I will have done, however, with 
this particular advertiſement, and leave 
the whole to your animadver ſion; only 
deſiring that you would order, under 
3B 2 your 
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your own hand, that from henceforth 


all advertiſements for curates ſhouid be 
worded in the following manner 


WANTED, 


A Curate at . He muſt be one 
that can play at Back- gammon, 
and will be willing to receive five-and- 
twenty pounds a year for doing the 
whole duty of a pariſh, while his rector 
receives two hundred for doing none of 
it. He muſt keep what company, and 
preach what doctrine, his rector pleaſes, 
Kc. &c. &c. Whoever will comply 
with theſe reaſonable terms, may apply 
to , inn-keeper, at , for f 
information. I am, Sir, yours, 
. L. I. 
Mn. FITZ-ADAM, 
1 T is with pleaſure that I ſee you leſs 
addicted to dreaming than moſt of 
— predeceſſors: to ſay the truth, I 
ave ſeldom found you incline to nod; 
though, without any diſparagement to 
you, your betters and elders have ſome- 
times flept in a much ſhorter work. 
Aliquand? bonus dormitat Homerus, was 
what I told my ſchool maſter, when he 
whipt me for ſleeping over my book. 
Life has been often called a dream; 
nay, we are told of ſome old Grecians, 
who uſed to be always in doubt whether 
they were aſleep o. awake. Indeed, the 
number of waking dreamers that are 
daily exhibiting themſelves in this me- 
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tropolis, is inconceivable; even the pul- 
it is not free from them. The firſt time 
ever heard the character of a dreamer 
given to a preacher, was on the following 
occaſion. A reader to a country cure 
took a printed ſermon of an eminent 
divineinto the pulpit with him to preach; 
unfortunately it happened to be a. fare- 
wel ſermon. The young gentleman be- 
gan with acquainting the people that he 
was then going to leave them. As they 
had never received the leaſt hint of this 
defore, they were a deal ſurprized; 
but when he concluded with telling them 
that he had heen exhorting them with 
all diligence for ſixteen years, (when he 
had hardly been with them as many 
weeks) and talked of his high dignity 
in the church, fome of the congregation 
ſaid he was mad, moit of them that he 
was dreaming, 
1 could wiſh, indeed, that theſe 
dreamers in the pulpit would contrive 
to dream their own dreams, or that they 
would take care not to convert the ſe- 
rious thoughts of others into ſomething 
more abſurd than dreams, for want ot 
reading beforehand what they would be 
ſuppoſed to deliver as their own com- 
politions. It is by way of hint to ſuch 
dreamers that I have told this ſtory, 


which being the 1 purpoſe ot 


my letter, I ſhall add no more than that, 
I am, Sir, your moſt humble ſervant, 
A. S. 
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POST or TEM NOBILITARI VOLUNT, 


AKING wy walk of obſerva- 

tion the other day, as is often my 
cuſtom, I was led by the courſe of my 
tour into one of our famous hoſpitals, 
The magnificence of the building, the 
order and regularity of the houſhold, 
the multirude that were received, and 
their ſeveral accommodations, thr-w me 
naturally into a very plcaſing contemp- 
lation on the extenſive charity of my 
good countrymen. From one of theſe 
endowed habitations I was carried on 
to another, till I believe I made myſelf 
acquainted with all the p1blic edifices 
of ini, nature that this large and opulent 
city abounds with. 
found ef roval and very ample founda- 
tion, others raiſed and maintained by a 


Some of thera I 


Cicr zo. 


ſingle and munificent family, others by 
a joint act of the whole people; all. 
however, noble in their purpoſes, and 
admirably adapted for the particular 
uſes to which they were diſtinctly ap- 
propriated. I admired throughout the 
number of inhabitants thus pony 
provided for in every ſtage of their con - 
ditions, together with the continual in- 
creaſe of the fund which muſt {ſupport 
ſuch an addition of charges, as | ob- 
ſerved by the augmentation of apart- 
ments, and decorations of more colt, 
3 than utility. Charity, thoug'it 
I, works in ſecret; and theſe matters as 
© of courſe hidden from me. But hap- 
pening to turn myſelf on one fide of the 
chamber, I ditcovered two or three long 
tablets, 
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tablets, with ſeveral names inſcribed in 
large golden characters, which in my 
ſimplicity I took for the votive hiſtories 
of the poor, who had felt the efficacy of 
relief under theſe merciful manſions : 
but, upon a nearer inſpection, I found 
them to be no other than an enumera- 
tion of the very worthy and pious per- 
ſons, of both ſexes, who annually or 
occaſionally afforded what it pleaſed 
them in their liberality to beſtow. 

I was reſolved, fince chance had 
thrown ſo much information in my way, 
to purſue, againit my cuſtom, the ac- 
counts of other families; which prac- 
tice, however, I thought the leſs im- 
pertinent, as I could perceive no other 
end in their being plzced there. Here 
I difcovered a contribution that did ho- 
nour indeed to the names that were an- 
nexed to it, and would have done ſo to 
the greateſt. The immenſe ſums not - 
withitanding that were adjoined to the 
names of ſeveral private perſons, larger 
than I could have ſuſpected to be within 


their power, raiſed my curioſity enough 


to make a farther enquiry into the hiſ- 
tory of ſome of thele very liberal do- 
nors. Two of them I accordingly 
pitched upon to be the ſubje&t of my 
inveſtigation, as they ſtood upon the 
liſt; the one a maiden lady, who be- 
queathed at her death five thouſand 
pounds to the poor of this houſe: the 
other, an old gentleman, who had ſat- 
tled, after his deceaſe, his whole eſtate 
upon them for ever. h 
The good lady's ſtory cannot be bet- 
ter known than by a letter which I re- 
ceived, in the courſe of my enquiry, 
from her nephew, who with three ſiſters 
had retired in forrow at their aunt's 
death to a country village, in the north- 
ern parts of this kingdom: it is writ- 
ten with ſuch plainneſs and fimplicity, 
and is ſo much ſuited to the circum- 
ttances of the writer, that I own my ſelf 
much captivated with my rural corre- 
ſpondent. The letter is this. 


SIR, | | 
II is neither our inclination, nor I am 

ſure our intereſt, to conceal any thing 
from you, who have taken ſo much ge- 
nerous pains in our ſervice. Your of- 
fers are received by us all moſt thank- 
fully; but you are miſinformed as to 
the hundred pounds: for my late aunt 
has left every ſhilling to the hoſpital, 
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after her funeral expences were du- 
charged, which amounted to a good 
deal, as ſhe was whimſical in many ar- 
ticles that related to her burial. How 
ſhe paſſed us by in this manner, is ſtill 
a matter of wonder and perplexity to us, 
as ſhe continued to the very day of her 
death to declare that the had nobody to 
look upon, this fide of heaven, but her 
dear nephew and nieces. She was ac- 
counted always a vain woman; but we 
thought her very religious, clpecially as 
ſhe began to decline. For fume months 
before ſhe died, ſhe never milled morn- 
ing or evening ſervice throughout the 
week, beſides her private devotion in 
her own houſe, at which none of the 
family were ſuffered to be preſent. The 
miniſter and ſhe would ſometimes ſtay 
two or three hours together. She uſed 
often to diſcourie upon charity, and ſaid 
ſhe loved the pour, though I do not re- 
member to have ſeen her beſtow an 

alms whilſt I lived with her; which ſur- 
prized us the more that ſhe ſhould leave 
all to them at her death. She has given 
them her picture too, with orders that 


it ſhould be hung over the great door 


of the chapel. Remember, Sir, it is by 
your own deſire I collect theſe trifling 
particulars, that concern ourſelves only, 
and the memory ct fo fantaſtical and 
unjuſt a woman; for fuch 1 muſt call 
her, notwithſtanding I aſſure you I am 

ly and contentedly reſigned to my 

TI am, &c. | 


It was with great difficulty I could 
learn any thing relating to the old gen- 


tleman who is mentioned to have dit- 


poſed of his whole eſtate in this man- 
ner. Thoſe of his blood and neareſt 
kindred had betaken themſelves to the 
lowelt ſupports which employment at- 
fords to the miſerable, and were either 
diſperſed in the navy, or in ſuch ſtations, 
that all enquiries of this fort were fruit- 
leſs. The very name was obliterated 
every where, except where it pointed 
out the diſpoſal of a very conſiderable 
fortune. All I could gather of him 
was, that he had increaſed a very good 
paternal inheritance by every art of 
thriving in trade, that is fafely prac- 
ticable ; that he was always called in 
the city a hard money-getting man ; 
and that he had left his brothers, ſiſters, 
and grand-children, to make their way 
without the leaſt proviſion or — 

ere J dere 
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Tiere was 2 ſtatue erecting for him, 
I tound by his own orders, in the hoſ- 
ital. 

of Tims ended my 1 which 1 
quitt ed with as much eagerneſs as it 
was undertaken. I was diſpleaſed over 
and over with myſelf at my fearch, and 
wiſhed for that tranquillity of mind 
which is alwzvs the portion of a happy 
Ignorance. The ſtream, as I viewed it, 
was clear; and it is certain I went out 
of my way to look at the fountain. The 
generofity I at firſt contemplated with 
rapture, was now exchange tor the diſ- 
guſt I felt at pride and injuſtice. Were 
firokes, indeed, of this nature not fo fe- 
vere in their effect, there is ſomething fo 
ridiculous in theſe oſtentatious charities, 
and ſuch an abfurdity in — 
of this ſort, under the circumſtances I 
Have deſcribed, that I confeſs I could 
indulge a leſs ferious reflection at the 
examination of them. 

The two originals above have many 
counterparts in this nation; perſons who 
are frequently fo very charitable as to 
reduce their whole families to beggary. 
The raiſing a church, or endowing an 
holpital, are the two main objects of an 
elderly ſinner's piety; and no matter 
by what means, ſo that the end be but 
accompliſhed. This is fuch a com- 
pendious way of diſcharging all the 
duties of life at once, and at the ex- 
pence only of what there is no poſſibility 
of letaining any longer, that no wonder 
theſe ſpunges of charity are in ſo much 
uſe at ſome certain periods, and at ſuch 
alone. 

I would not dwel] upon errors which 
I thought incorrigihle, or endeavour to 
_ diſcover cauſes without hopes of amend- 
ing the effects; but I am reaily of opi- 


nion that the grievances here ſet forth 


ewe their birt: chief to a few miſtakes, 
which my ac-entation of the word Cha- 
rity inclines v very much to rectify, 
for the fervi-» ipecially of theſe pious 
and liberal b actors, for ſuch I make 
no queſtion many of thein are; only, as I 
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have faid before, they are unfortunate 
enough to lie under ſome miſtakes. In 
the firſt place, therefore, I ſhall venture 
to lay it down as a maxim, that there iy 
no ſuch thing as poſthumous charity. 
There may be equity, and there may 
be propriety, in a laſt deſignation of 
earthly goods; but real or intrinſic ge- 
neroſity or benevolence there can be 
none. 


— Quo more pyris veſci Calaber jubct heſpes. 


It is a modern fu 
by hope and weakneſs, that leads people 
to reckon upon an act that does not 
take place whilſt they are alive. I dc 
not remember that any one of the apo- 
ſtles, the preachers and examples of 
every focial obligation, ever enforced 
the duty of teſtamentary acts of good- 
neſs: nor did David ſet apart a charge 
upon the revenue his ſon was to enioy 
after him, towards building a temple, 
which he found was not to be the glory 
of his own reign. 

Another error, which I hope to {ct 
right, ariſes from the general idea of 
poverty, which ſeems not to be very 
well fettled. The poor under your eye, 
and the poor unborn, ſtand in a very 
different relation of indigence together. 
Thus a crippled pennyleſs ſiſter, or an 
infirm couſin, are thought by no mean: 
equal objects of bounty with the futur d- 
offspring of a future beggar. All that 
I have to ſay to a perſuaſion of this fort 
is, that I will aſfirm, a relation cr de- 
pendant left to ſtarve, is in every article 
as true a beggar as any between St. 
Paul's and St. Peter's. Upon the 
whole, fince money has no currency 
on the other ſide of the grave, and no 
real value but in it's application on this, 
1 could with the laſt diſpoſition of it 
were a little better conſidered. It is 
but reaſonable, ſurely, to expect tha: 


thoſe who do no good with it whilſt the» 
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HERE is no privilege of which 


an Engliſhman is ſo jealous, nor 
for which he ſo highly values the conſti- 
turion of his country, as the liberty that 
is allowed him, not only of thinking as 


live, ſhould do leſs miſchief with uit 

when they die. | | 
| * ©T 

he pleaſes, but of fly communi- 


cating his thoughts to the public. This 
glorious charter, limited as it is, and 
ought to be, by wholeſome laws, has 
inſinite advantages derived from it; par- 

ticularl 


tion, nouriſhed 
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ticularly as it tends to cultivate the li- 
beral arts, and helps to carry on the 
great work of ſcience. But whether it 
is always for the improvement of our 
taſte, any more than our morals, that 
we ſhon:d be allowed to realize our fen- 
timents, efpecially where the object falls 
immediately under the public eye, is 
a queſtion that may perhaps admit of a 
debate. 

Thus, for inſtance, if an ingenious 
gentleman, for the greater embelliſh- 
ment of his private library, thould think 
proper to erect the head, or even the 
entire figure of a ſhaking Mandarine, 
between the buſts of Tully and De- 
molthenes, or to exalt the divinities of 
Pekin to the fame degree of honour in 
his gallery that he has already paid to 
the Grecian Venus and Apollo, it 
would be an infringement upon Britiſh 
liberty to check his devotion. But if 
the (ame innovating taſte ſhould intrude 
upon the Muſcs thrine in our public 
ſeats of learning, I ſhould with for ſome 
authority to ſtop fo facrilegious an at- 
tempt. 

The ſame care ſhould extend even to 
our amuſements: I do not mean to de- 
bar any of them from their right of ap- 
pearing as often as their patrons pleaſe 
to call for them; I would only aſſign 
them the proper limits of time and place, 
and prevent their bringing any contu- 
ton upon themſelves and others. It is 
certainly juſt that Harlequin ſhould flou- 
riſh with his dagger of lath, and invert 
the order of nature, whenever he finds it 
neceſſary; but though I am delighted 
with the ingenuity of my party-coloured 
Friend, it would grieve me to ſee him fo 
rar miltake his talents, as to introduce 
himſelf very familiarly into the company 
of Shaketpeare and Johnſon. 

Iso carry this obſervation a little high- 
er, I think any one of our public en- 
tertainments, that more peculiarly be- 
longs to the refined part of the world, 
ſhould be preſerved from any alloying 
mixture that may fink and debale it's 
value, or make us look upon it's ſtan- 
dard below the original worth that it 
pretends to claim. It is upon this ac- 
count that I cannot enongh lament the 
preſent ſtate of our Italian opera, which 
teems to be continually declining, with- 
out any friendly hand to interpoie, which 
might reſtore it to it's native purity, or 
preſerve it from total decay. But before 
thus kind reformer can be met with, or 


of our modern writers. 
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if any ſuch ſhould appear, before his en- 


dcavours could hope tor any ſucecis, it 
will be proper to examine our own taſte, 
to find whether it will ſtund the trial, and 
whether we ſhould not think his care very 
impertinent and ill applied. 

At preſent our attention ſeems to be 
ſo entirely fixed upon Air, that we think 
nothing enhances the value of an o 
ſo much as allowing the performers to 
introduce their own favourite ſongs at 
pleaſure z and this elegant aflortment, 
{elected from dramas of oppoſite ſub- 
jects, written by pots of irreconcileable 
geniules, and ſet to muſic by com- 
poſers of contrary feelings, is ſerved up. 
to our inexpreſlible ſatis faction, and 
eagerly devoured under the madith title 
of a Paſticcio. 

If I may be permitted to enter into a 
ſerious diſquitition of this entertainment, 
after what I have faid of it in a former 
paper, I mult beg leave to oblerve thar 
the Italian opera carries much more 
meaning in ĩt than one part of it's audi- 
ence is poſſibly aware of, and many of 
the other part are willing to allow; but 
it is theretore neceſſary to chuſe Meta- 
ſtaſio for the poct, upon whole fi gle 
merit this ſpecies of drama mutt itaud 
or fall. 

And here, notwithſtanding the laud- 
able partiality which directs us to give 
the palm to our own countrymen, it 
muſt be confeſſed that this foreigner has 
at leaſt as goo a title to it as any Eng- 
liſh tragedian of this century; and if 
(like them too) he has not the advan- 
tage of ſtriking out much that is new, 
he has the happinels of throwing an air 
of novelty upon the ſentiments which he 
adopts, by the agreeable dreſs he gives 
them, and the advantageous point of 
view in which they are placed. | 
It would be exceciling the bounds of 
this paper to dwell upon every peculiar 
exccllency; but it is no more than juſ- 
tice to enter into a fair examination; 
and, without any mvidious compariſon, 
to enquire whether his thoughts are not 
as pure and as claſſical; his language as 
expreſſive and phetical; his characters as 
diſtinètly marked, as ſtrungly ſupported, 
and as judicioufly finiihedz his conduct 
of the drama as well carrie: on, and 
leading as clearly to the grand cataſtro- 
phe, as thole among the moſt admired 
In the laſt cir- 


cumttance he has a difficulty in his way, 
which the ableſt hand would fometimes 
be 
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be at a loſs to remove. As the nature of 
this work requires every thing to be 
brought to a happy concluſion, it can- 
not but be obſerved with how maſterly 
a ſtep he deviates from the true to the 
feigned event, without confuſion, or 
fwerving from the intention of his uric; - 
nal plan. ' 

But it is not ſuſficient to examine 
Meta» 10's pretenizons by the common 
rules ot criticiſin; there is much more 
required of him than of the ordinary 
tragic poet; not only as he is con fine 
to the meaiure of three acts, but ven 
thoſe muſt be conciſely managed, 10 
avoid the drowſineſs of a weary recita- 
tive. His dial gue, therefore, and even 
huis narration, is ſhort as it is clear; a 
fignificunt expreſhon, ſometimes a ſingle 
word, conveys a whole ſentiment, and 
that without leaving room for doubt, or 
throwing the leaſt obſcurity. His foli- 
loquies, where the compoſer has an op- 
portunity of introducing the accompa- 
nied r-citative, perhaps the molt noble 

rt of an opera, are not only diſtin- 


guiſhed by the fineſt touches of poetry, 


but abound in all that variety and wan» 
fition of paſſions, which naturally work 
in the human mind, when it is wrought 
up to the height of it's diſtreſs. His 
fongs and choruſes, where all the power 
of muſic ought to combine, are made ap 
of ſentiment; theſe indeed are fo finely 
imagined, and finiſhed with fo happy 


an elegance, that perhaps they would 


not ſuffer even by appearing among the 
ancient Lyric writers. | 

If this be true of our poet, (and 
ſurely it is but jut ice to allow him this) 
let us bring kim upon the ſtage, attend - 
ed as he ought. And here it is not 
enough that the compoſer be thoroughly 
filled in all the art of muſic, and feel 
the whole force of it, but he muſt par- 
take of the poet's ſpirit, catch the flame 
through every ſcene, and he fo far wrapt 
in the genius of his author, as to pre- 
ſerve the ſame caſt of ſentiment through 
the whole work. This indeed is ſo ne- 
ceſſary an attention to his character, that 
2 ſingle compoſer, though but of the ſe- 
cona claſs, who ſhall follow him with 
affection, and enter into a focial feelin 
with him as jar as he is capable, wi 
do him more juſtice than a ſuite of the 

ableſt maſters at his heels, who perform 
their alternate ſervices, and conſider his 


ideas ſeparately, without having regard 


to the union and harmony of the whole. 
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But let the poet and his attendant har. 
monitit be ever fo happily united, there 
is (t1i]] a reaſoning, but perhaps not the 
more fecling part of mankind, wao will 
by no means allow the opera any dra- 
matic merit, and conſequently deprive it 
at once of it's diſtinguiſhing worth, 
Their judgment, it ſcems, is irreparably 
hurt, in finding heroes conquering, ri- 
vals contending, lovers deſpairing, to the 
ſound of muiic; and they cannot recon- 
eile it to their ſenſes, that people who 
ſeem diſeburſing upon very intereſting 
#.b;e&ts thoul.l be obliged to do it by 
time and meaſure. The learned among 
theſe will probably mect with an apo- 
logy, from ſomething fimilar upon the 
Grecian ſtage; and the others will do 
well to conſider whether they are not li- 
teral critics in muſic, as grammarians 
are in — perhaps they cannot ſe- 
_ trom harmony the idea of the 

ddie-ftrings and pipes, any more than 
theſe can from language the invariable 
chime of adverb, conjunction, and pre- 
poſition; whereas the mutic we are ſpeak - 
ing of is the vuice of natvre, in her va- 
rious accents of joy, grief, rage, lamen- 
tation, pity, or deſpair. The notes in- 
decd are diveſted of their wildneſs, have 
their temperaments, cadences, and li- 
mits; but they ſeem to be no other than 
the laws which nature has ſet them, and 
— bounls are too _ concealed to 
the appearance of borrowing any 
thing from art. . 

A diſtinguiſhing ear, or rather a feel - 
ing heart, that yields to the impreſſion 
which a noble accompaniment carries 
with it, will be ſo far from calling off 
his attention from the principal part, or 
conſidering the additional harmony «s 
the effect of mechanic art, that it will 
more intimately ſtrike him as a ſympa- 
thetic ſenſe, which ariſes in the mind it- 
ſelf, unconnected and independent of 
any aſſiſtance from without. Even 
thoſe whoſe wdeas are leſs abſtracted, 
but who have fouls prepared fur the re- 
ception of harmony, when they hear 
from the orcheſtra the animating ſtrains, 
or dying falls, as Shakeſpeare expreſſcs 
it, will, without any critical reflections, 
conſider them as having the fame effect 
upon the ear, as a well-painted ſcene 
upon the eye, where that man would 
furely wrong his imagination much, 
who, inſtead of indulging it in the ſup- 

ſed reality of rocks, woods, and rivers, 
thould check his feeling at once, and 


conhier 
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eonſider every thing before him merely 
as canvas and colours. | 

If theſe obſervations are at all found- 
d von truth, an opera, well conduct - 
-4, muſt be one of the nobleſt repreſen 
ons that lies within the reach of mi- 
r art, and conſequently there cannot 
de too much care and attention employ - 
ed to produce it with every advantage. 
How this will beſt be effected, may per- 
haps be worth the enquiry; but it can 
only be ſo upon a ſuppoſition that the 
thing itſelf has really a great ſhare of 
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that merit which it ds to aſſume. 
There cannot indeed be a ſtronger ridi- 
cule than to give an air of importance 
to amuſements, if they are in them- 
ſelves contemptible and void of real 
taſte; but if they are the obje& and care 
of the judicious and polite, and really 
deſerve that dliſtinction, the conduct of 
them 1s certainly of conſequence, as that 
alone will determine the public appro- 
bation, and by that only their patrons 
can preſide over them with dignity, 
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TO MR, FITZ-ADAM, 
ern, 

HE impatience of the public to 

be farther inſtructed in the Royal 
Game of Happincts has no doubt been 
very great, ſince your publication of my 
letter on that ſubje& the 11th of laſt 
month: for where the ſtake is fo conſi- 
derable, the deſire of playing the game 
to the beſt advantage mult needs be ex- 
ceſſive; and where the cards are fo nu- 
merous, (though the generality of players 
think them too few) the addreſs re- 
quired muſt be almolt infinite. 

Had it not been for this truly enter- 
taining game, Adam and Eve, with all 
their innocence, had paſſed their hours 
but dully even in paradife. Before the 
fall they played the game in it's origi- 
nal purity, and with the utmoſt (kill; 
afterwards indeed they were guilty of 
many revokes and overlights, as were 
their immcdiate deſcendants, though 
they conſumed an immenſe quantity of 
packs of cards. Methuſelah ſpent more 
time at the game than any man; but 
with what ſucceſs is not abſolutely cer- 
tain, Tradition, with tolerable exact- 
nels, handed down the rules of play 
from father to ſon, to the death of So- 
lomon, who in his younger years was 
a great lover of this game: it afterwards 
became various and uncertain, by the 
novelties and innovations that were every 
where introduced into it. In trance 
one method of play has obtained; in 
England another; in Japan it is played 
very different from what it is in Peru. 

From the corruption of this Royal 
Game of Happineſs are derived all cur 
modern games; and ſo fond are we of 
theſe inventions, that che true old game 


is almoſt imperceptibly forgotten. 

py is it therefore for the world and me, 
that neither the ſplendid honours of the 
bar, the reverend dignities of the church, 
the profound reſearches of phyſic, nor 
the acrial caſtle of politics, have divert - 
ed my attention from the more honour- 
able and uſeful inveſtigation of the long- 
loſt rules of this Royal Game of Hap- 
pineſs. 

When I conſidered that every ſcience 
has it's myſtery, that chymiſtry has it's 
philoſopher's- ſtone, geometry it's qua- 
drature af the circle, 1 it's longi- 
tude, mechanics it's perpetual motion, 
and natural philoſophy it's gravitation; it 
ſoon occurred to me that ſocial life muit 
likewite have it's occult myſtery, which, 
like a key-itone in architecture, ſuſtains 
and ſupports the whole edifice. When 
I conſidered the various and general 
principles of animated life, I plainly 
perceived that Play was the great per- 
vadirg power, from the leviathan that 
ſporteth in the waters, to the mieroſeo- 
pic inſect that wantons inv iſihly in the 
air. When I confidered that the mighty 
fabric of tne great univerſe might only 
be a Great Game played at by ſuperior 
exiftences, I was led to think that it 
was agreeable to the molt reverential 
ideas of nature, to ſuppoſe that life was 
nothing elfe than Plan. And when I 
likewit: conſidered that the paſſton for 
gaming was univer{iily predominant in 
mankind, that it was the natural re- 
meilv for all cares, and the only amuſe- 


ment of the i:\.ſome hours, I readily 


diſcovered that life was indeed ruthing 
more than a certain term allottec to play 

at the Roy»! Garne of Happineis. | 

As the great ſecret of this Game de- 
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pends principally upon the playing well 


the court cards, as ſoon as I ſhall have 


procured a patent for the ſole and ex- 
clufive privilege of teaching, (which I 
make no doubt of obtaining, by the fa- 
vour of ſome great men, my particular 
friends, who have more than once pulled 
off their hats to me; and one in particular, 
who was lo graciouſly condeſcending as 
to aſk me one day what o'clock it was) 
I ſhall then take care to appoint under- 
teachers in every pariſh, to inſtruct the 
good people in the country in the beſt 
and propereſt manner of playing the ſe- 
yenth cards, which when they are tho- 
rough maſters of, they wil: toon become 
perfect in playing the other cards. 

Having in my former letter touched 
upon the general properties of the game, 
in compliance with my promiſe, I here 
ſubjoin the moſt neceſſary rules and di- 
rections for attaining a thorough know - 
ledge of this Royal Game. 


RULES axv DIRECTIONS 
FOR PLAYING AT THE 
ROYAL GAME OF HAPPINESS. 


WHEN you begin anew game, recall 
to your memory the manner in which 


you played the foregoing one, that you 
may avoid a repetition of the ſame miſ- 
takes. 

When you have well conſidered the 
card you are about to play, play it with 
ſteadineſs and ny Fees and be ſure 


not to betray any cion of your own 


| Ignorance, 


When you ſhuffle or cut, do it above- 
board, to prevent any ſuſpicion of de- 
ceit. | 

If you have won a large ſhare of the 
ſtake, by playing a particular card well, 


be cautious of venturing it all on any 


ſingle card in the fame deal, unleſs you 
ay a forced game. 

Whether you play a ſmall or a great 
game, exert your belt ſxill; and take care 
not to diſcover the badneſs of your hand 
by peeviſhneſs or fretting. 

. Obſerve the play of others, and draw 
conſequences from it for the improves 
ment of your own game. 

If you play at court, remember to 
hold up your hand, and attend to the 
fineſſes of the place. If you play your 
cards well there, you may conclude 


Yourſelf a tolerable maſter of the game. 


When you are in the country, play 
frequently with your neighbours and te- 
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nants; they generally play better than 
finer folks, and will greatly improve 
you in the plain rules of the game. 

Avoid the general error of this game, 
of fancying that every body plays better 
at it than yourſelf. 

If you agree with a lady to go halves 
with her, the agreement once made, 
you are not at liberty to find 
fault with her game. 

Whoever drops a card, loſes it; and 
one card loit, is of very bad conſequence 
in the game. 

When a card is once played, it can 
never be recalled. 

Seldom play from your own hand; 
you win molt by playing into the hands 
ot other people. | 

Teach your children to play the game 
early, — be ſure io put money in their 
card - purſes: for if they wait for it till 
your death, it may be too late to learn 
the game. - 

Good humour is a more neceſſary re. 
quiſite at this game than good ſenſe; but 
where? both are joined, ſucceſs is almoſt 
certain. 

The greateſt proficients in all other 
games are the molt i t at this: the 
beſt players are thoſe that practiſe moſt 
in _ own familics. | 

ings and princes are generally 
— to the game, and their mini- 
ſters want time to learn it. 

Great dignitaries in the church, and 
moſt beneficed clergymen, are too indo - 
lent to play at it in public; and their cu- 
rates are Prced to be lookers-on, for 
want of a ſufficient allowance to pay for 
their cards. 

Poets and authors have ſometimes 
ſtruck a bold ſtroke in the game; but 
of all men living they are the moſt liable 
to miſtakes; and it is generally obſerv- 
able that the whole table is againſt them. 

Moſt new- married couples are fuc- 
ceſsful at firſt ſetting out; but before the 
whole pack is played, they commonly 
laſe all attention to the game. 

It is remarkable that young people 
play better than old; for avarice 1s the 
bane of the game. 

I ſhould be tempted, Mr. Fitz- Adam, 
to continue theſe my rules and obſerva- 
tions, if I did not find mytelf running 
into length; and as it is my intention to 
publiſh very ſhortly a volume upon the 
ſubiect, I ſhall tro ble you no more at 
this time, than to aſſure you, that I am, 


Ne 
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T was the advice of an old friend of 
mine upon his death-bed to his fon, 
who had been guilty of ſome enormous 
offences which he wiſhed to keep con- 
cealed, that he ſhould take care how he 
offered himſelf as a candidate for a ſeat 
in parliament; for that an oppoſition 
would be like Doom's-day to him, when 
all his fins would be remembered and 
brought to light. This is generally the 
_ caſeat elections; the molt ſecret actions 
of the candidates themſelves are not only 
revealed, but the aſhes of their anceitors 
are ranſacked in the grave, to ſupply 
matter for ſcandal and defamation. 
Common as this obſervation may be, 
it will enable us to account for all the 
malice and uncharitableneſs which we 
meet with in the world. We are all 
candidates for wealth, honour, or fame, 
and cannot bear that another ſhould ſuc- 
ceed in what ouxſel ves have failed. 
But why the ſpirit of defamation 
ſhould be fo frequently exerted againſt 
the dead, is a matter ſomewhat puzzling. 
Death, by putting an end to rivalſhip, 
mould, one would think, put an end to 
all the animaſities which aroſe from that 
rivalthip; and the grave, that buries the 
man, ſhould bury alſo his failings. But, 
according to Shakeſpeare 
The vit that men do, lives after them ; 
The Good is oft interred with their bones. 


It is indeed very hard, that death, which 
pays all other debts, ſhould be able to 
make no compoſition with envy: yet ſo 
it is; and, excepting a late memorable 
inſtance, where the virtues of a great 
and man were too glaring in his 
life to be forgotten at his death, I have 
{ſcarcely known it to be otherwiſe. The 
ladies, indeed, whom I am always am- 
bitious of ing, have too much 
genticneſs and good-humour to defame 
the dead, eſpecially their dead huſbands. 
After burying the very worſt in the 
world, it is uſual with them, on a ſecond 
marriage with the beſt, to put them 


daily in mind of the complying ditpoſi- 


tions and other virtues of their bor dear 
At buſband. 

Happy is it that the works of men of 
wit, learning, and genius, have juitice 
done them after thar deaths; though I 
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am apt to believe the merit we aſcribe tu 
them then has it's foundation in ill- na- 
ture; as by admiring the productions of 
the dead, we are enabled, by the com- 
pariſon, to condemn thole of the living. 
We read the works of the former with a 
deſire to find out beauties, and of the 
latter to diſcover faults. Our acquaint- 
ance with an author is another eircum- 
ſtance againſt him. We are too apt to 
connect the foĩbles of his life with what 
he writes; and if he has unfortunately 
wanted talents to ſhine in converſation, 
we are generally blind to the wit of his 
writings. The reaſoning of an atheiſt 
in proof of a firſt cauſe, or of a libertine 
for morality, is ſure to be laughed at by 
thoſe who know them; and it is only 
when a man's writings can be ſeparated 
from his life, that they will be read with 
candour and impartiality. It may be 
obſerved farther, that in a country like 
ours, where party is apt to influence 
every thing, a man that profeſſes himſelf 
openly on one ſide of the queſtion, will 
never be allowed the leaſt degree of me- 
rit by thoſe on the other. Of this the 
immortal Milton is a witneſs, whoſe at- 
tachments to Cromwell had thrown ſuch 
a Cloud over his abilities at the Reſtora- 
tion, that the copy of the nobleſt poem 
in the world was not only fold for a mere 
trifle, but many years elapſed before ĩt 
was diſcovered to be a work worth read- 
ing. Even Addiſon, whoſe Spectators 
and other eſſays are deſervedly the ad- 
miration of all who read them, and by 
compariſon with which it is a kind of 
faſhion to condemn all other writings of 
the ſame kind, gives us to underſtand in 
his Spectator, Number Dxl Ii. and elſe- 
where in that work, that he met with as 
many cavillers as any of his ſucceſſors. 
I have been led by theſe reflections 
ſeriouſly to confider what method an au- 
thor ought to take to ſecure tohis _— 
the approbation of the public while he 
ſtill alive. It was the D 
ian, who aſl 
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author. Perſonal flander has always 
been eſteemed a very excellent method, 
and ſo indeed has wantonneſs; but where 
both are happily blended in the fame 
, as one ſometimes ſees them in 
very modern performances, they ſeldom 
fail of drawing the attention of the pub- 
lie. I have known naſtineſs attended 
with happy effe&s, inaſmuch as it 
frequently ſupplies the want of wit, and 
is ſure of exciting the laugh in the gen- 
teeleſt companies. That the ladies are 
not diſpleaſed at it, is eaſy to be ac- 
counted for; naſtineſs is a ſtranger to 
them, and therefore entitled to their re- 
ſpec. 
But if an author unfortunately wants 
talents for this kind of writing, there is 
nothing left for him that I know of, but 


to die as faſt as he can, that his works 


may ſurvive him. But the difadvan- 


tage even in this caſe is, that common 


and natural deaths are but very little 
talked of; ſo that a man may give up 
the ghoſt to no manner of purpoſe: it is 


therefore moſt earneſtly to he recom- 


mended to all authors who are ambi- 
tious of ſudden and laſting tame, that 
they ſet about ſome device to get them- 
ſelves hanged. The ſeſſions - paper is 
more univertally read than any other of 
the papers, and the deaths it records 
are more authentic and intereſting. A 

ood dying-ſpeech would be an exce]- 
Lone preface to an author's works, and 
body purchaſers. An ad- 
vertiſement like the following could ne- 
ver fail of exciting curiefity— 


Tais day are publiſhed, the Politi- 
cal, Moral, and Entertaining Works of 
Thomas Crambo, Eſq. now under ſen- 


tence of death in Newgate, for a rope 


and murder, 


Under theſe circumitances, indeed, an 
author may taſte of fame before death, 
and take his leap from the cart, with 


this comfortable aſſurance, that he has 


embraced the only opportunity in his 
power of making a proviſion for his fa- 
__ 

If it ſhould be aſked, why the havir 
committed a rape or a murder ſhould rai 


the curioſity of the public to peruſe the 
author's works? the anſver is, that peo- 
ple who do fpirited things, are ſuppoſed 
to write in a ſpirited manner. It is for 
this reaſon that we are fo fond of the 
hiſtories of warriors and great men, who, 
though they have happened to eſcape 
the gallows, have done ſomething every 
day to ſhew that they deſerved it. 

It is indeed as much to be wondered 
at as lamented, that while every authgr 
knows how eſſential it is both to his 
fame and the ſupport of his family, to 
get himſelf hanged, that we not ſee the 
words Executed at Tyburn, always 
ſubjoined to his name in the title-pave 
of his works. I hope it is not that au- 
thors have leſs regard for their families 
than other men, that this is not uſually 
the caſe: for as to the love of life, we 
cannot ſuppoſe them to he poſſeſſed af it 
in an equal degree with other people; 
nor can they poſſibly be ignorant, that 
the world will have a particular ſatiſ- 
faction in hearing that they have mal: 
fo defirable an end. 

As for myſelf, I am an old man, and 
have not ſpirit enough to engage in any 


of thoſe enterprizes that would entitie 


my works to univerſal efteem. It was 
expected, indeed, that when I declared 
in my firit paper againſt meddling with 
religion, I would avow myſelf an atheiſt 
in the ſecoud; but this is a diſcovery 
that I have not hitherto thaught proper 
to make: nor have I, by any ſtrokes of 
perſonal abuſe, lewdneſs, or naſtincſa, 
endeavoured to introduce my papers in- 
to every family. And, to confeſs the 
truth, I have at preſent no deſigns of 
committing any capital offence; being, 
as I ſaid before, too old to ravith, and 
having too tender a diſpoſition to com- 
mit a murder. I ſhall therefore content 
myſelf with going on in the old way, 
and leave my writings to ſhift for them - 
ſelves, without deputing the Ordinary of 
Newgate to publiſh an account of the 
birth, parentage, and education, the 
trial, confeſſion, condemnation, and exe- 
cution, of the author, together with 5 
2 of the works he has left behiua 
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HE following letter has ſo ge- 

nuine and natural an air, that I 
cannot douht of it's coming from a cor- 
r-(pondent, who has cxpericnced every 
circumſtance he has deſcribed; I hall 
therefore lay it before my readers with- 
out the alteration of a ſingle word. 


vIR, 


| AM ONG the variety of ſubjects with 


which you have entertained and in- 
ſtructed the public, I do not remember 
that you have any where touched upon 
the folly and madneſs of ambition; 
vĩhich, for the benefit of thoſe who are 
diſſatisfied with their preſent ſituations, 
I beg leave to illuſtrate by giving the 
tiftory of my own life. 
I am the ion of a younger brother of 
a good family, who at his deceaſe left 
me a little fortune of a hundred pounds 
a year. TI was put early to Eton ſchool, 
where I learnt Latin and Greek; from 
whence I went to the unvertity, where 
J leurnt=— not totally to forget them. 
I came to my fortune while I was at 
college; and having no inclination to 
tollow any profeſſion, I removed myſelf 
to town, and live fur ſome time as molt 
young gentlemen do, by ſpending four 
tunes my income. But it was my hap- 
pineſs, before it was too late, to fall in 
love, and to marry a very amiable young 
creature, whoſe fortune was jult ſutfi- 
cient to repair the breach made in my 
own. Wich this agreeable companion 


I retreated to the country, and endea- 


voured as well as I was able to ſquare 
my wiſhes to my circumſtances. In 
this endeavour I ſucceeded to well, that 
except a few private hankerings after a 
little more than I poſſeſſed, and now- 
and-then a ſigh when a coach-and- ſix 
happened to drive by me in my walks, 
I was a very happy man. 

I can truly aſſure you, Mr. Fitz- 
Adam, that though our family eecono- 
my was not much to be hoaſted of, and 
in conſequence of it, we were frequently 
driven to great ttreights and difficulties, 
T experienced more real ſatis faction in 
this humble fituation, than I have ever 
done fince in more enviable circum- 


ftances, We were lometimes, mdged, a 


little in debt; but when money came ing 
the pieiture of diicharging what we 
owed was more than an equivalent for 
the pain it put us to: and though the 
narrownels of our circumſtances ſub- 
jected us to many cares and anxieties, 
it ſerved to keep the body in action as 
well as che mind: for as our garden was 
ſomewhat large, and required more 
hands to keep it in order than we could 
afford to hire, we laboured daily in it 
ourſelves, and drew health from our ne- 
ceſſities. 

T had a little boy, who was the de- 
light of my heart, and who probably 
might have been ſpoilt by nurſing, if 
the attention of his parents had not been 
otherwiſe employed. His mother was 
naturally of a fickly conſtitution; but 
the affairs of her family, as they en- 
groſſed all her thoughts, gave her ne 
time for complaint. The ordinary trou- 
bles of life, which to thoſe who have 
nothing elſe to think of are almoſt in- 
ſupportable, were leis terrible to us than 
to perſons in eaſier circumſtances: for 
it is a eertain truth, however your read- 
ers may pleaſe to receive it, that where 
the mind is divided between many cares, 
the anxiety is lighter than where there 
is only one to contend with. Or even 
in the happieſt ſituation, in the midſt of 
eaſe, health, and affluence, the mind is 
generally ingenious at tormenting it= 
{-If; lohng the immediate enjoyment of 
thoſe invaluable bleſſings, by the pain- 
ful ſuggeſtion that they are too great for 
continuance. | 

Theſe are the refleAions that I have 
made tince: for I do not attempt ta 
deny that I ſighed frequently for an ad- 
dition to my fortune. The death of a 
ditant relation, which happened five 
years after our marriage, gave me this 
addition, and made me for a time the 
happieſt man living. My income was 
now increaſed to fix hundred a year; 
and I hoped, with a little cxconomy, to 
be able to make a figure with it. But 
the ill health of my wife, which in leſs 
ety circumſtances hail not touched me 
{a nearly, was now conſtantly in my 
thoughts, and ſoured. all my enſovments. 
The conſciouſneſs too of having fuck 
an eſtate to leave my boy, made me fo 

anxious 


'+ had contracted, I was foon 
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anxious to him, that, inſtead of 
ſuffering him to run at pleaſure where 
he pleaſed, and to hardy by exer - 
ciſe, I almoſt destroyed him by confine- 
ment. We now did nothing in our 
garden, becauſe we were in circumſtances 
to have it kept by others: but as air and 
exerciſe were neceſſary for our healths, 
we reſolved to abridge ourſelves in ſome 
unneceſſary articles, and to ſet up an 
equipage. This in time brought with 
it a train of expences, which we had 
neither prudence to foreſee, nor courage 
to prevent: for as it enabled us to ex- 
tend the circuit of our viũts, it greatly 
encreaſed cur acquaintance, and ſub- 
jected us to the neceſſiiy of making con- 


tinual entertainments at home, in return 


for all thoſe which we were invited to 
abroad. The charges that attended this 
new manner of living were much too 
great for the income we poſſeſſed; inſo- 
much, that we found ourſelves in a ſhort 
ce of time more neceſſitous than ever. 
ride would not ſuffer us to lay down 
our equipage; and to live in a manner 
unſuitable to it, was what we could not 
bear to think of. To pay the debts I 
forced to 
mortgage, and at laſt to fell, the beſt 
part of my eſtate; and as it was utterly 
impoſſible to keep up the parade any 
longer, we thought it adviſeable to re- 
move of a ſudden, to fell our coach in 
town, and to look out for a new ſitua- 
tion at a great dittance from our ac- 
quaintance. 

But, unfortunately for my peace, I 
carried the habit of expence along with 


me, and was very near being reduced to 


abſolute want, when, by the unexpected 
death of an uncle and his two fons, who 
died within a few weeks of each other, 
I ſucceeded to an eſtate of ſeven thouſand 
pounds a year. 

And now, Mr. Fitz-Adam, both you 
and your readers will undoubtedly call 
me a very happy man: and fo indeed I 
was. I ſet about the regulation of my 
family with the moſt pleating ſatis faction. 
The ſplendor of my equipages, the mag- 
nificence of my plate, the crowd of ſer- 
vants that attended me, the elegance of 
my houle and furniture, the grandeur of 
my park and gardens, the luxury of my 
table, and the court that was every where 
paid me, gave me inexpreſſible delight, 
10 long as they were novelties: but no 
ſooner were they become habitual to me, 
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than I loſt all manner of reliſh for them, 
and I diſcovered in a very little time, 
that by having nothing to wiſh for, I 
had nothing to enjoy. My appetite 
grew palled by fatiety, a perpetual 
crowd of viſitors robbed me of all do- 
meſtie enjoyment, my ſervants plagued 
me, and my ſteward cheated me. 

But the curſe of greatneſs did not end 
here. Daily experience convinced me, 
that I was compelled to live more for 
others than for myſelf. My uncle had 
been a great party man, and a zealous 


oppoſer of ail miniſterial meaſures; and, 


as his eſtate was the largeſt of any gen- 
tleman's in the country, he ſupported an 
intereſt in it beyond any of his competi. 
tors. My father had been greatly ob- 
liged by the court party, which deter- 
mined me in gratitude to declare myſelf 
on that ſide: but the difficulcies I had to 
encounter were too many and too great 
for me; inſomuch that I have been daf- 
fled and defeated in almoſt every thing 
I have undertaken. To deſert the cauſe 
IT have embarked in, would diſgrace me; 
and to go greater lengths in it, would 
undo me. Iam engaged in a perpetual 
ſtate of warfare with the principal gen- 
try of the county, and am curſed by my 
tenants and dependants for compelling 
them at every election to vote (as they 
are pleaſed to tell me) contrary to their 
conſcience. 

My wife and I had once our- 
ſelves with the thought of being uſeful 
to the neighbourhood, by dealing out 
our charity to the poor and induſtrious; 
but the perpetual hurry in which we live, 
renders us incapable of looking out for 
objects ourſelves; and the agents we en- 
truſt are either pocketing our bounty, 
or beitowing it on the undeſerving. At 
night, when we retire to reſt, we are 
venting our complaints on the miſeries 
of the day, and praying heartily for tlie 
return of that peace which was only the 


companion of our humblett ſituation. 


This, Sir, is my hiſtory; and if you 
give it a place in your paper, it may 
ſerve to inculcate this important truth, 
that where pain, fickneſs, and abſolute 
want, are out of the queſtion, no exter- 
nal change of circumſtances can make a 
man more laitingly kappy than he was 
before. It is to an ignorance of this 
truth, that the univerſal diſſatis faction 
of mankind is principally to be aſcribed. 
Care is the lot of life; and he that , 

aſpires 
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aſpires to greatneſs, in h to get rid 
of it is like one who throw him tif in- 
to 2 furnace, to avoid the ſhivering of 
an ague. 

The only ſati faction I can enjoy in 


my preſent ſituation is, that it has not 
pleated Heaven in it's wrath to make 
me a king, I am, Sir, your conſtant 
reader, and moſt humble ſervant, 

A. B. 


Ne CLXXV. THURSDAY, MAY 6, 1756. 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 
SIR, 


yy muſt have frequently obſerved 
upon the face of that uſetul piece 
of machinery, a clock, the minute and 
hour -hands, in their revolutions through 
the twelve diviſions of the day, to be 
not only thifting continually from one 
hgure to another, but to ſtand at times 
in a quite oppoſite direction to their for- 
mer bearings, and to each other, Now, 
I conceive this to be pretty much the 
caſe with that complicated piece of Me- 
chaniſm, a modern » or yourg 
woman of faſhion: for as ſuch I was ac- 
cuſtomed to conſider that part of the 
ſpecies, as having no power to deter- 
mine their own motions and appear- 
ances, but as ated upon by the mode, 
and /# to any point, which the party 
who took the lead, or (to ſpeak more 


properly) it's Regulator, pleaſed. But 


it has fo ha in the circumrota- 
tion of modes and faſhions, that the 
preſent ſet are not only moving on con- 
tinually from one pretty fancy and con- 
ceit to another, but have quite 
aſide from their former principles; di- 
viding from each other in a circumitance 
wherein they were always accuſtomed 
to unite, and uniting where there was 
ever wont to be a diſtinction or dif- 
ference. 

I do not know whether I make myſelf 
ſufficiently underſtood; but you will ea- 
fily comprehend my drift, when I tell 
you that the prevailing mode, in reſpect 
of drets, is at pretent tov have no made 
at all. There is now no ſuch thing as 
an uniform among the ladies, no dutiful 


conformity to the pattern, or ſtand rd, 


as heretofore: but the mode is laid open, 
and there appears the ſame ſpirit a: ainſt 
a concluſive faſhion, as againit an exclu- 
ſive trade, The pride now is to get as 
far away as poſſible, not only from the 
vulgar, but trom one another, and that 
too as well in the firſt principles of dreſs, 
2s in it's ſubordinate decorations: ſo 


that it's fluctuating humour is perpetu | 


ally ſhewing itſelf in ſome new and par- 
ticular fort of cap, flounce, knot, or 
tippet; and every woman that you meet, 
affects independency, and to ſet up for 
herſelf. 

Now, as L profeſs myſelf to be a ſticks 
ler for liberty, and agaiuſt all invidious 
limitations, as well as a lover of variety, 
and an encourager of invention, I am 
therefore not dilpieated with theſe fair 
independents for this notable attempt of 
the'rs to vindicate the honour and free 
dom of their own tancies and judgments 
upon this occaſion. But as they have 
wandered away from each other in the 
ſeveral articles of Ureſs, ſo have they 
united aliogether as happily in a point 
which eannot fail of recommending it- 
ſeif to luch as have a critical ear, and 
are apt to be offended with any diſagree- 
ment of ſounds, namely, in Voice and 
Elocution, in which they maintain a fur. 
prizing uniformity. A friend of mine, 
whoſe ear (as you will perceive from 
what I am going to relate of him) is not 
turned for our modern oratory, was in- 
troducing the other day ſome uncourtly 
obſervations upon this head, which L 
ſhall take the freedom to fet down at 
full length. 

© The beauty and power of ſpeech,” 
ſays he, was wont to be the reſult of 
elearneſs and perfpicuity ; of a diſtinct 
and harmonious clocutionz of a juſt 
and proper cadence; together with 2 
natural and eaſy diverſity of manner 
and phraſe, growing out of the ſubject, 
and congen::1 with it. Converſation 
is never ſo pleaſing, as when it is 
compoſed of a well-ordered variety of 
perſons and characters, tempering aud 
recommending each other; where 1e 
forward and importunate are qualifi: d 
and reſtrained by the diffident and tl e 
modeſt; the bold and peremprory, y 
the more ſupple and complaiſant 3 
where the ſpirited with the meek, tte. 
lively with the ſedate, make a hap; y, 
mixture, and all together go into the 

ion of an agreeable ſociety, 
e * Wheraay 
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© Whereas the converſation of the fe- 
© male world, continues my friend, is 
© at preſent all out of the ſane piece: all 
4 diftinctions are taken away, and the 
© ſeveral ranks and orders among them 
« laid into one. There is one * of 
« ſentiment, zir, manner, tone, and 
« phraſe, running throngh the whole; 
and no diſceraing, for a few ſeconds, 
e a young woman with fix or eight 
« hurdred paunds to her fortune, from 
4 a dutchels, ctwecially if the happens 
to have been allowed to ket company 
with her be ers. I know feveral of 
theſe humbic companions, who, with 
no Is impropriety than impotence, 
are ever raining theinfelves and their 
throats in company, to yet upon a le- 
vel with their quainv-triends; cud at 
all cther times you ſnall fee them at- 
fecting to fperk (as the Latins woll 
exorels it) ore rotgudb, full and to- 
nocous, round an] percanptory, with 
a very dectäve emphaſis, as if there 
could lie no appeal trom their ſentence; 
taking a larger ſcope for utterance, by 
opening their moutns o 4 difproner- 
tionate witth; intomuch that T have 
looke:! upon myielf, white in their 
company, as ſitting in the midtt of 
half a ſcore hautbors, a ſort freue 
that, when attempiei by uw {x:itul 
hands, has ſomething in it m1gatily 
overbearing; thought taey tell me, when 


it, and mixed with other inſtruments, 
it will anſwer very well. Such is the 
pomp of utteranceof our pretent women 
of faſhion; which, though it may tend 
to ſpoil many a pretty mouth, can 
never recommend an indifferent one. 
And hence it is that there is ſo great a 
ſcarcity of originale, and that the ear 
is ſuch a daily ſutferer from an iden- 
tity of phraſe; whether it be waſily, 
horrialy, abominadly, immenſcly, or ex- 
ca — 5 which, with three or four 
more calculated for the fame Swiſs- 
like fervice, make up the whole ſcale 
or gamnt of modern fcmal: converſa- 
tion. 

There are mary cauſes afligned,” 
continues he, why ſo mary cf the 
males live ſingle; and it has been 
principaily aſeribed to the cheap 
and eaſy opportunities of gratifica- 
tion which fall in their way. Now 
this may in 2 great meaſure be true; 
but our fine ladies forget, that white 
6 they are daily making ſome new ieve- 
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exerciſe] by ſuch as are qualified for 
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lation of their | roy and are ſo ftn. 


dious to furniſl: out a variety of enter. 
tainment to the eye, they have neg- 
lected to make a ſuitable proviſion for 
the ear; and that, thould love chance 
to ſtraggle in at the former, he may 
vet find his way out at the latter. Ard 
i have frequently remarked, that when 
a Falle of this turn, with her (ls 
and (treamers out, has begun to bar 
dogvn, in hopes of a prize, the obj ct 
of the chace has frequently ſheered off, 
and lefi her to complain of her ill ſuc. 
czis to thoſe much fitter companions, 
the winds: and waves, 

Noe, the members of this claſs are 
ii moſt conſiderable in point of num- 
bers: but when, upon my retinipg 
from fume of thete, and betaking me- 
ſelf to a diſtant and more pencrable 
qu12rter of the room, I have failen in 
with others, whole converſation has 
been ot a mere niodlerate caſt, and ne 
under the wind, yet I have itil oh- 
ierved the lane monotony to prevail, 
the lame conformity of manner an! 
phra'e, aud that their pipes were ul! 
tune! to the fine quality note. For, 
a+ in the former inſtance, the gence 
raiity of thote in high life are cver 
railing their voices to a proportion ble 
elevation above the ordinary level, and 
diſtinguiſhing themſelves by a round 
and ſondrous elocution; ſo there are 
others, of the ſame claſs, who, ſeriug 
nature has nut iurniſned them with an 
adequate ſtrength of lungs, or with or- 
guns frame for a more bold and vo- 
Iuble utterance, have therefore à good 
deal of what 'Tully calls, the coucr/irr 
ac minutum; a laconic, mincing kind 
of tpeech, extremely quick and pe- 
remptory, equally emphatical and de- 
cilive, and generally enforced with 4 
ſhort dictatorial bridle and nod of tlic 
head, as an inconteſtable ratification of 
what they are pleaſed to affirm or de- 
ny. And theſe, as well as the above- 
mentioned, have multitudes of intc- 
rior admirers and copvittsin their train, 
preſüng cloſe behind, and treading 
upon their heels. 

It is true, I am an enemy, for the 
© moſt part, to that reigning practice cf 
© making the perſon, who laſt loft the 
© company, a tubject for general canvas 
© by thoſe that remiin; vet, whencyer 
. 
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© ple) ſhall have taken her leave, and 
© got the door upon her back, the 
© company, in my opinion, ſhould have 
© free ſcope and licence to go into an im- 
© methiate enquiry, who ſhe is, what for- 
© tune ſhe has, what her education has 
© been, whether handſome, tolerable, or, 
© &c. and ſoon thr ugh the uſual courſe 
© of particulars. In ſhort E 

My friend was going on in the ſame 
ſtrain, when I interpoſed, and be an to 
expoſtulate with him upon ſome of the 
above particulars. ©* Nay, nay, ' favs he, 
© do not think me partial neither; I may 
© perhaps give them their revenge upon 
© our fex at ſome future opportunity; 
and fo left me. 

Upon the whole, I very much ſuſpect 
(as I ſaid before) that my friend's ear 
is none of the belt ; hut at the ame time 
J muſt do him the juſtice to obſerve, that 
I myſelf am at times ſomewhat deaf, and 
that he is generally allowed to be a very 
ſenſible, well-judging man. 

I ain, Mr. Fitz Adam, &c. 


My honeſt correſpondent appears to 
be in fome pain, lett the freedom and 
fimplicity of his friend's argument may 
not happen to ſquare with that delicacy 
and complaifance which have been hi- 
therto maintained by the World towards 
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the beautiful part of our ſpecies: but 
however that be, I muit confeſs that 1 
have fallen of late myielt into ſomewhat 
of he fame train of thinking. 

It is certain, there is a diſtin ion and 
ſubordination of Aye, as well as of rank, 
and a gridation to bi preferveq in point 
of phraſeology, as well as of precedency. 
Any encroachment in the one cate being 
altogether as unſcemly as in the other. 
An affectation of talking above our level, 
is as bad as direſſing above it, and that 
which is current within the precin& of 
St. James's, will hariily pats any where 
elle. Here the originals are to he found; 
ail the reſt ae counterfeits, and are eaſily 
diſcovered, Nay, thouah people of qua- 
lity have the unqueſtionable privilege of 
breaking the peace, and violatiag the 
laws of grace and harmony, there ought 
nevertheleſs to he a due proportion obſerv- 
ed even among theſc. Thus a dutchels 


may be twice as loud and overbearing as a 


connteis; a counteſs as a ſumple baroneſs, 


and fo downward : but tuch a pompouſ- 
neſs of :locution, phrate, and manner, (as 
my correſpondent's acquaintance ſeems 
to point at) ſuch great / welitzo words, 
muſt, one would toink, fit as ill upon 
one of a moclerate fac, rank, or fortune, 
as a great tweiling hoop is found to do 
upon another not five feet high. 


No CLXXVI. THURSDAY, MAY 13, 1756. 


ON to viſit an old friend at his 
country-ſeat laſt week, I found 

him at hack-gammon with the vicar of 
the pariſh. My friend received me with 
the heartieſt welcome, and intro luced the 
doctor to my acquaintance. This gentle- 
man, who ſeemed to be about fifty, and 
of a florid and healthy conſtitution, tur- 
veyed me all over with great attention, 
an after a flight nod of the head, fat 
bimlelf down without opening his mouth. 
I wis a little hurt at the ſupercilious be- 
haviour of this divine; which my friend 
ohſerving, told me very pleatantly, that 
I was rather too old to be enti led to the 
doctur's complaifance ; for that he icl- 
dom beſt »wed it but upon the young and 


vigorous: * But,” fays he, you will 


© know him better ſoon, and may pro- 


* bably think it worth your while to book 
him in the World; for you will find 
him altogether as odd a character as he 
is a worthy one. The doctor made 


no reply to this raillery, but continued 
ſome time with his eyes fixed upon me; 
and at laſt, ſhaking his head, and turn- 
ing to my friend, atked if he would play 
out the other hit? My friend excuſed 
himſelf from engaging any more that 
evening, and ordered a bottle of wine, 
with pipes and tobacco, to be ſet on the 
table. The vicar filled his pipe, and drank 
very cordially to my friend, fiiil eyeing 
me with a ſeeming diflike, and neither 
drinking my health, nor ſpeaking a fingle 
word to me. As 1 have long accuſtomed 
myſelf to drink nothing but water, I calle 
ed tor a bottle of it, and drank glats for 
glaſs with them; which upon the doc- 
tor's obſerving, he ſhook his head at my 
friend, and in a whiſper, loud enough 
for me to hear, fuui-—* Poor man | it is 
all over with him, I fee.” My friend 
ſmiled, and anfwered in the fame audi- 
ble whitper—* No, no, doctor, Mr. Fitz- 
Adam intcuds to live as long as 2 
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© of us. He then addreſſed himſelf to 


me on the occurrences of the town, and 
drew me into a very chearful converſa- 
tion, which laſted till I withdrew to reſt; 
at which time the doctor roſe from his 
chair, drank a bumper to my health, and 
giving me a hearty ſhake by the hand, 
told me I was a very jolly old gentleman, 
and that he withed to be better acquaint- 
ed with me during my ſtay in the coun- 


; roſe early in the morning, and found 
the doctor in the breakfait-room. He ta- 
luted me with great civility, and told me 
he had left his bed and home ſooner than 
uſua!, to have the pleature of taking a 
walk with me. © Your friend,” ſays he, 
© is but lately recovered from an attack 
© of the gout, and will hardly be ſtirring 
© till we have gone over his improve- 
© ments.” I acccpicd of the proprial z 
and we walked through a very elegant 
garden into the moſt beautiful fields that 
can be imagined; which as I ſtopped to 
admire, the doctor began thut—* Theſe 
© are indeed, Mr. Fitz- Adam, very de- 
* lightful grounds; and I wiſh with all 
my heart that the owner of them was 
© lefs troubled with the gout, tha I might 

© hold him in mere reſpe&t.'—* Reſpect, 

doctor! ſaid I, interrupting him, does 
_ © painful diſtemper, acquired by no act 
© of intemperance, leſſen your reſpect? 
It does, indeed, Mr. Fitz-Adam; and 
s I with, in this inſtance, I could help it, 
for I am under many obligations to 
© yaur friend. There is another very 
© worthy gentleman in the neighbour- 
_ © hood, who preſented me to this vicar- 
© ape; but he has the misfortune to la- 
© br ur under an inveterate ſcurvy, which 
by tubjefting him to continual head- 
© aches, muſt of courſe ſhorten his days; 
© and fol never go near him.” 

I was going to interrupt the doctor 
again, when a coach- and - ſix drove py 
us along the road, and in it a gentleman, 
who let down the glaſs, and made the 
doctor a very reſpe&tful bow; which in- 
ſtead of returning, he paſſed by him with 
a ſtately air, and took no notice of him. 
"This inſtance of his behaviour, together 
with the converſation that had paſſed be- 
tween us, raiſed my curioſity to a very 
high degree, and ſet me upon aſking him 
who the gentleman was. Sir, ſays he, 
that unfortunate object is a man of 
* eight thouſand a year eftate; and from 
© that conſideration he expects the return 
oi @ bow from every man he meets, 
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© But I, who know him, know alſo that 
© heisdyingof an aſthma; and as (bleſſed 
© be God for it!) I am in perfect health, 
© I do not chuſe to put myſelf on a level 
© with ſuch a perſon. Health, Mr. Fitz. 
Adam, is the only valuable thing on 
© earth; and while I am in poſſeſſion of 
© that, I look upon myſeif as a much 
greater man than he. With all his for- 
© tune, he would rejoice to be the poor 
* vicarof ***, with my conſtitution. I 
© pull off my hat to no ſuch perſons. 
Believe me, Mr. Fitz- Adam, he has 
© not many months to live.” 

I made no reply to this converſation 
of the vicar; and he went on thus—* You 
© are an old man, Mr. Fitz- Adam, and 
© I believe were a little fatigued with 
your journey lalt night, which I miC. 
© took for infirm health, and therefore 
© wanting in the civilities that I ſhould 
© otherwiſe have ſhewn yon; but your 
© converfation afterwards proved you to 
© he a very hearty man, and I taw you 
© reſolve4 to continue fo by your tem- 
* perancez for which I honour you; 
© and, as I told you then, ſhall be glad 
© of your acquaintance. It is true, you 
© are an old man, and therefore my in- 
© feriorz; but you are healthy and tem- 
© perate, and not beneath the notice of 
© much younger men.” 

In this manner we walked on, till we 
came to a hedge, where ſome labouring 
men were repairing the fences. My 
companion accoſted them with the ut- 
moſt complaiſance and good-nature— 
Ay, ſays he, turning to me, * theſe 
© are men worth mixing with. You ſee 
© their riches in their looks. Have you 
© any of your lords in town, Mr. Fitz - 
Adam, that have ſuch poſſeſſions? 
© I know none of theſ.: lords, ſays be, 
* myſelf, but I an told they are all ſo 
© fickly and diſeaſed, that a man in 
© health would ſcorn to pull off his hat 
© to them.” He then entered into a fa- 
miliar converſation with the men; and, 
after throwing them ſixpence to drink, 

on. 

There now overtook us in the lane a 
company of ſportſmen ſetting out for the 
chace. Mott of them ſaluted the doc- 
tor as they paſſed. But he took no no- 
tice of any of them but one, whom he 
ſhook hands with over the hedge, and 
rold him he intended taking a dinner 
with him the next day. That gen- 
* tleman,” ſays he, is worth as much 
© health as any man in England; he 
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© hunts only by way of exerciſe, and 
© never takes a leap where there is the 
* leaſt danger. But as for the reſt, they 
© are flying over every hedge and gate in 
© their way, and if they eſcape broken 
necks in the morning, they are de- 
ſtroy ing themſelves more effectually 
by intemperance in the evening. No, 
no, Mr. Fitz-Adam, theſe are no 
© companions for me; I hope, with the 
© bleſſing of Heaven, to outlive a ſcore 
© of them. 

We came ſoon after to a little neat 
Houſe upon the road, where the doctor 
told me lived a very agreeable widow 
lady, to whom he had formerly paid his 
— She had at that time, ſays 
he, as large a fortune of health as any 
a ne ſhe has 
© fince mort it to the apothecary 
© for flops, Sy I have — — leave 

of her. She was determined to be a 
__ © widow, and ſo married an officer, who 
© had his head knocked off at Fonte- 
© noy. Thoſe are a fort of men that I 
© make no acquaintance with; they hold 
© their lives on too precarious a tenure.” 
Fut they are uſeful members of ſo- 
© ciety,” faid I, and command our 
eſteem.— That may be, Sir,” re- 
turned the doctor; and fo are miners 
© in our coal-pits, who are every hour 
in danger of being buried alive. But 
© there is a ſubordination of degree, 
Mr. Fitz- Adam, which ought ſtriẽt- 
© ly to be obſerved; and a man in ill 
© health, or of a dangerous profeſſion, 
* ſhould not think himſelf on a level 
with people of found conſtitutions 
and leſs hazardous employments.” 

I was determined to interrupt the 
doctor no more; and he went on thus 
Mr. Fitz-Adam, you may poſſibly 
© think me an odd kind of a man; but 
© I am no enemy to people of bad con- 
* ftitutions, nor ever withhold my boun- 
© ty from them, when their neceſſities 
demand itz but though I am doin 
them all the ſervices in my power, 
cannot conſent to lower myſelf fo far 
as to make them my companions. It 
is more in the power of the phyſician 
.to confer rank than the king; for the 
gifts of fortune are nothing; health 
© 15 the only riches that a man ought to 
© ſet a value on; and, without it, all 
© men. are poor, let their eſtates be what 
they will. If I differ from the com- 
© mon opinion in this particular, I do 
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© alſo in another. The tradeſman or 


© mechanic, who has acquired an eſtate 
* by his induſtry, is ſeldom reckoned a 
« gentleman; but it was always my ſen- 
© timent, that a man who makes his 
own conſtitution, has more merit in 
him than he that was born with it; 
the one is the work of chance, the 
other of deſign: and it is for this rea- 
ſon that I am feen fo often with your 
friend; for though the gout is gene- 
rally an impoveriſhing diftemper, yet 
temperance and regularity may in time 
ſubdue it: whereas the gentleman 
who drove by us with fix horſes, has 
— a — which renders 
im, with his large eftate, as poor as 
the beggar who is dying ads a 
hedge. The more you think of theſe 
things, Mr. Fitz- Adam, the more 
you will be of my opinion. A poor 
man in health, is a companion for a 
king; but a lord without it, is a poor 
man _ — why — * ex- 
the homage of other when 
= very meaneſt of his domeſt cs 
would refuſe to change places with 
© him?” 

My companion was ſtopped ſhort in 
his harangue by our arrival at my 
friend's houſe. We found him in good 
health and ſpirits, which greatly height- 
ened the vicar's complaiſance; and as I 
took care to conceal from him the com- 
plaints and infirmities of old age, I paſ- 
ſed a very agreeable week, and was fo 
much in his good graces, that at my 
departure he preſented me with ſome 
Turlington's balſam, and a paper of 
Dr. James's powder There, ſays 
he, they may rob you of your money, 
© if they pleaſe; but for bruiſes and 
© fevers, you may ſet them at defiance.” 

On my return home, I made many 


ſerious reflections on this whimficat 


character; and, in the end, could not 
help wiſhing, that, under certain liini- 
tations, the ſentiments of the vicar were 
a little more in faſhion. Health is cer - 
tainly the riches of life; and if men were 
to derive their rank from that alone, it 
would in all probability make them 
more careful to preſerve it. Society 
might be benefited by it in arother re- 
ſpeft, as it would tend to keep com- 
plaining people at home, who are the 
perpetual diſturbers of all companies 
abroad. 
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Ne CLXXVII. THURSDAY, MAY 20, 1756. 


HE two following letters are fo 
whimſically contraſted, and the 
young people who are the ſubjects of 
them ſo particularly adapted to each 
other, that though I have never pro- 
feſſed myſeif an advocate for the trade 
of match-making, I cannot help wiſhing 
that by means of this paper they may 
ow acquainted with each other. It 
is for this reaſon that I have taken the 
very firſt opportunity of publiſhing the 
letters of their parents. 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM, 
ern, 

AS you have undertaken the facial of- 

fice of redrefling grievances, I ſhall 
lay one before you, which I am ſure 
mult have often occurred to you, though 
I do not remember that you have hither- 
to animadverted upon it. The grievance 
I am ſpeaking of has fo fatal a tendency, 
that wit, parts, learning, education, 
knowledge, reading, and travel, are 


rendered utteriy uſeleſs by itz and by 


which the moſt illiterate dunce, who 
has never been at (chool, nor opened a 
bock beſides the Fairy Tales, provided 
his outſide be properly ornamented, is 
exactly upon a level with the. moſt ac- 
compliſhed gentleman. This grievance, 
Mr. Fitz-Adam, 1s no other than the 

rnicious cuſtom of card-playing, which 
Lon of late fo univerſally prevailed in all 
private families as well as public aſſem- 
blies. 

I am not conſidering this cuſtom in 
it's neceſſary con ſequences of deitroying 
fortunes and conſtitutions, ruffling tem- 

rs, promoting quarrels, and ccca- 
41 almoſt infinite diſtreſſes and diſ- 
quietudes; for if taken ſingly in this 
point of view, it is only hurtful to thoſe 
who are the promoters of it, and is of lit- 
tle or no conſequence to the reſt of man- 


kind, who are not ſharers in the evil. 


I muſt inform you, Sir, that I am 
the ſather of an only ſon, to whom (as 
I have a large eſtate to leave him) I have 
given the moſt perfe & education that 
this country can afford: and it is the 
higheſt ſatisfaction to me that none of 
my care has been thrown away upon 
him. When he had finiſhed his ſtu- 


dies at the univerfity, and perfected 


himſelf in town in all the neceſſary ac. 
compliſhments of a young man of ta- 
ſhion, TI ſent him, under the direction 
of a very excellent tutor, on his travels 
through France, Italy, and Germany ; 
from which, after an abſence of four 
years, he returned laſt winter, im- 
proved beyond my utmoſt hopes. 

But, alas, Sir! when I expected to 
ſee him the admiration of all companies, 
and to have been every where congra- 
tulated on the happineſs of having ſuch 
a ſon, I found, from his univerſal at- 
ten ion to cards, that his acquirements 
were totally unnoticed, and that all the 


- colt and trouble I had been at in his 


education, anſwered no other purpoſe 
than to make him company for himielt, 
and a few unfaſhionable friends who 
have no commerce with the world. 

If this inſatiable paſſion continues, it 
were as well if our public ſchools and 
univerſities were aboliſhed, and that tra- 
vel and all other means of acquiring 
knowledge and refinement were at once 
prohibited; and, in their places, other 
ſeminaries erected in this metropolis, 
and proper maſters appointed to inſtruct 
our children in the rudiments of Brag, 
Cribbage, and Lanſquenet, till they 
were of a proper age to ſtudy Witt, 
and the other games of ſkill, at the aca- 
demy of Mr. Hoyle. By ſuch a method 
our children would be trained up to 
make a figure in the world, and their 
parents ſaved the trouble and expence of 
a uſeleſs education. | 

I with, Mr. Fiiz- Adam, you would 
give us your thoughts upon this mat- 
ter, which will certainly be agreeable to 
the ſerious part of your readers, and a 
great obligation to, Sir, your moſt hum- 


ble ſervant, 2 


P. S. Since my writing the above, I 
have been looking over the firſt volume 
of the World, and am ſorry to find Mr. 
Fitz-Adam himſelf fo very faſhionabic 
a man, as to countenance and recom - 
mend with his pen the grievances I have 
been complaining of. In Number viI. 
of your papers, you are pleaſed to ex- 
preſs yourſelf in the following words 
I look upon Cards as an innocent — 
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© uſeful amuſement, calculated to in- 
© terrupt the formal converſations and 
© private cabals of large companies, 
© and to give a man ſomething to do, 
© who has nothing to ſay,” If I had 
been your adviſer, Mr. Fitz- Adam, 
the paſſage ſhould have ſtood thug— I 


pernicious amuſement, calculated to 
interrupt the improving converſations 
and enlivening ſallies of all companies, 
and to level men of genius and under- 
ſtanding with fools and coxcombs.” 
This is really the truth of the matter: 
and if you conſider it as you ought, you 
will, I hope, retract your opinion as 
publicly as you have given it. 

Your's, &c. 


The other letter is from a mother, 
complaining of the untoward diſpoſition 
of an only daughter. 


dra, | 
JAn a widow of five-and-thirty, with 

a handſome jointure; and have refuſed 
many good offers for the fake of an only 
child, whom I have endeavoured to bring 
up in the moſt faſhionable manner I was 
able. She will have twelve thouſand 
pounds to her fortune when ſhe comes 
of age, and I have ſupported her at my 
own expence, that the intereſt of her 
portion may he added to the principal. 
Laſſure you, Sir, that I am not like other 
mothers of my youth and complexion, 
who, in order to appear younger than 
they really are, confine their grown-up 
daughters at home, for fear of being ri- 
valled by them in public aſſemblies. I 
thank Heaven, I have no need of ſuch 
arts: for as often as I go abroad with 
mine, I am taken for her filter; and I 
have the pleaſure of obterving, that I 
have more civil things faid to me by the 
men, than my daughter can ever hope 
for. Not that the girl is either ugly or 
aukward; ſhe is as tall too as her mo- 
ther, and has been of a marriageable age 
this year or two, being complcat fifteen 
the x2th of laſt March; but, as a colonel 
in the guards was pleaſed to tell me a 
few nights ago at Ranclagh, I have a 
certain air and manner, that my daugh- 
ter maſt quite deſpair of imitating. 

I mention theſe trifles, Sir, to con- 
Vince you that I have not the motive of 
other mothers for locking up my daugh- 
ter whenever I go abroad; on the con- 
trary, I have carried her, at times, to 


for people of faſhion, 


look upon Cards as a ſenſeleſs and 
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all the polite aſſemblies in town: but 
alas, Sir! I cannot make her company 
Sne will neither 

lay at cards with them, nor enter 
into the ſpirit of their converſition. 
She even pretends to bluth at (what 
ſhe calls) the liberties I allow the men 
to take with me. She would not that a 
ſentiment for the work; and for thoſe 
delicate double entendres, that to enli- 
ven all private companies, I cannot for 
the life of me teach her to undcriiand 
them. To be ſure the girl has not (o 
white a ſkin as her mother, nor can the 
value herſelf upon that beautiful fail of 
ſhoulders, and elegance of neck, for 
which (I may fay it without vanny) L 
was always admired. But then, Mr. 
Fitz- Adam, thole parts of her perſon are 
not abſolutely odious; though by pin- 
ning her handkerchief conſtantly under 
her chin, ſhe would make every body 
believe 10. 

J have taken immenſe pains in her 
education to fit her for the world ; but 
it is ny misfortune to ſee, that from an 
unaccountable perverſeneſs of mind, ſhe 
had rather ſhut herſelf vp in her cloſet, 
poring upon the Spectators, (which to 
my knowledge ſhe has read twenty 1nies 
over) than fit down to a card-tahe vith 
the firſt company in England. And 
yet the girl does not want underſtanding 
neither; nav, her uncle in che country, 
who is a clergyman and an archdcacon, 
will have it that ſhe is the molt accom- 

liſhed young lady this day in England. 
But what cun a country parſon know of 
accompliihments ? We wiz live in the 


polite circle, arc certainly the beit 1ndges 


of thoſe matters. She lays well upon 
the muſic indeed, and has an imm nie 
preity voice; hut the misfortune 18, that 
when ſhe ihould be dreſſing for a rout, 
ſhe is eicher practiling a lftien, or ſing- 
ing a ſong; ſo that I muſt be forced ta 
go without her, or ſtay ill the card- 
tables are all full. A fig for her ac - 
compliſhments! I am ture they have al- 
mot broken my heart; and J verily 
believe I ſhall be tempte4 to morry again, 
that I may have other chil-lren of more 
towardly diipolitions. It was but laſt 
Sunday, after ſpending the evening at 
cards, at the politeſt aſſembly in town, 
(where I would gladly have taken her) 
that at my return home, I found be: in 
her dreſſing- room, reading a formon to 
her maid. I am by no means againſt 
lermons, Mr. Fi: Z- Adam, they do well 

| enough 
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enough at church; and when they are 
enlivencd by good company, I can en- 
dure them as well as any body; but the 
morning is the time for thotc fort of 
things, and they ought never to inter- 
fere with more agreeable amuſements. 
The girl has another whim too. You 
muit know ſhe is naturally of a pale 
complexion; and, for all that I can ſay 
or do, I cannot prevail upon her to lay 
on a little red, even though the ſees 
every day how becoming it is to Me, 
who do not need it _ ſo * * 
es into compan a mere ; 
= of what ſes. 15 it were not for her 
tti-oats, would be hard to determine, 
For ſhe 15 abſolutely covered from head 
fo foot. She had the ſaucineſs to tell 
me the other day, that I wanted her to 
dreis and look lik a woman of the town. 
© I would have you drefs and look like 


© 2 woman of the world, Miſs,” ſays I; 


© but, to your ſhame be it ſpoken, there 
are women of the town who are capa- 
© ble of improving you. One ma 
© look like a woman of the town, tough 
one would ſcorn to act like one. 

In this manner, Mr. Fitz- Adam, ſhe 
talks and behaves. I have threatened 


her often to expoſe her in the World: 
but my immenſe terderneſs for her has 
vatled over my reſentment: and, to 
confeſs the truth, I had no other inten- 
tion when I drew up this letter, than 
only to read it to her, and frighten he: 
out of her follies; but her behaviour 
upon the occaſion determined me to ſend 
it, and to defire your publication of it. 
Lord, mamma!” ſaid ſhe, © Mr. Fitz- 
Adam will think you ridiculing Your- 
© ſelf, and complimenting Me: for if I 
© am really this kind of girl, I ſhall be 
© quite in love with myſelf. Pray, 
Madam, 41 the letter, 5 Fl 
carry it to Mr. 8 with m 
6 — hands. — No, Miſs,” fays L 
© a ſervant will be more punctual I be- 
© lieve: and ſince you are ſo far in love 
© with your own character, it ſhall ge 
© this minute.” 
Favour me ſo far, LAs give it 2 
lace in your next y's paper; 
— if you will tell her of ber abſurdity; 
and how ill - ſuited her behaviour is both 
to her education and her fortune, you 
will immediately oblige, Sir, your moſt 
— ” WY 
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OT long fince, I met at St. 
James's Coffee-houſe an old ac- 
aintance of mine, Sir Harry Prigg; 
who having been long rulticated, and 
much altered, I ſhould never have re- 
collected, had it not been for the infor- 
mation of a fine old coat, in which I 
remembered him to have made a figure 
about town many years ago. Afﬀeer the 
uſual civilities had paſſed between us, 
amongit many other quettions, he afked 
me when I had feen our old ſchool-fel- 
low, Sir John Jolly“? I anſwered, that 
T had laſt ſummer ſpent ſome days with 
him at his couutry-ſeat, in a manner 
which would have been highly able 
to a perſon of a more faſhionable turn, 
but was to me rather fatiguing from it's 
exceſs of gaiety and hoſpitality, which, 
according to my unpolite taſte, were by 
no means conſiſtent with the ſoft and 
ſerious pleaſures of a rural retirement. 
He faid, he perfectly agreed with me in 
my ſentiments, and paſſed his time in 


See Number CLIII. 


— in conformity to them: his 
manner of life, he was ſure, would ex- 
actly ſuit me, and obligingly begged I 
would make the experiment; adding, 
that he ſhould go down in a few days, 
and would carry me with him in his 
chariot. I accepted his invitation, not 
ſo much out of inclination, as curioſity 
to ſee a new ſcene of country life, 
formed on principles ſo oppoſite to what 
I had before experienced, and promiſed 
to attend him at the time appointed. 
But firſt it will be proper to give ſome 
account of the birth, parentage, and 
education, of my friend. He came young 
to his title and a ſmall eſtate, and was 
ſoon after ſent to the univerſity, where 
his title abſurdly giving him the rank of 
nobility, and his eftate; though ſmall, 
an allowance ſufficient to ſupport that 
rank at that place, he there contracted 
an affectation of grandeur, and a pert 
kind of ſelf-importance, which he has 


poverty 
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poverty nor ſolitude has been yet able 
to conquer. Having in two or three 
years acquired the uſual advantages of 
that ſort of education, ſuch as the arts 
of ſporting, toaſting, billiards, and coach- 
manſhip, he came to London, entered 
into the gay world, and had addrefs and 
qualifications ſufnicient to introduce him- 
felf into what he ſtill calls the beſt 
company; that is, the company of ſmarts, 
bucks, jockeys, and gameſters. Nor 
was he deficient in point of gallantry; 
for he ſoon commenced an intrigue with 
the ſiſter of one of theſe his friends. 
Whether his intentions were at firſt ho- 
nourable, is not perfectly clear; but he 
was quickly obliged to declare them ſo, 
being acquainted that a lady of her 
rank was not to be trifled with, and that 
he muſt either fight or _ the latter 

ſly ſe, as be- 
ing the moſt daring action of the two. 
This lady had more gentility than beau- 
ty, more beauty than underſtanding, 
more underſtanding than fortune, and a 
fortune about equal to her reputation. 
She was tall and well-ſhaped, carried 
her head very high, and being the 
younger daughter of the younger fon of 
the firſt couſin of an Iriſh baron, looked 
upon herſelf as a woman of — In 
a little time Sir Harry heartily hated her 


for compelling him to marry, and ſhe 


no leſs deſpiſed him for being compelled; 
ſo that, finding little happineſs at home, 
they were obl:ged to ſeek it abroad at 
plays and routs, operas and gaming- 
tables, at no ſmall expence. This could 
not continue long; ſo that before one 
winter was at an end, they diſcovered 
that the town air would not agree with 
them, and fo retired to their country- 
ſeat, about forty miles from London; 


whither I ſhall now conduct my reader. 


On the morning appointed, I attended 
early at their lodgings in town, where I 
found the poſt-chariet at the door, and 
i friend ſtanding by it, with a long 
whip in his hand, ready to mount the 
box; ſaying at the ſame time, that coach- 
men were ſuch inſolent and expenſive 
raſcals, there was no keeping them, and 


that therefore he always choſe to be his 


own. In the parlour fat my lady, and 
Colonel Macſhean, a gentleman who 
had long been very intimate with Sir 
Harry, and not leſs ſo with her ladyſhip ; 
and in the paſſage ſtood her French- 
woman, in a ſack and long ruffles, with 


Fer arms full of band-boxes and bun- 


dles; which were no ſooner diſpoſed of 
in various parts of the chariot, than my 
lady and myſelf, with her woman on a 
low ſtool at our feet, were ſtuffed into 
the little room that was left. Sir Harry 
mounted the box, his valet de chambre 
rode by, and a ſniveling footboy climbed 
up behind. Thus the whole family, 
with their baggage, and myſelf into the 
bargain, were conveyed without the ex- 


pence of either a ſtage-coach or a wag- 


n. 

Nothing paſſed during our journey 
worth relating. Her ladyſhip ſpoke lit- 
tle, and that little was only complaints 
of her bad ner ves, and ill ſtate of health; 
to which, having no expectation of a fcc, 
I paid little attention. They both de- 
clared that nobody but a carrier could 
dine at an inn, therefore they never 

ped on the road: fo with the a. Rt 
ance of a — ot horſes, that had 
come twenty miles that morning without 
2 bait, about ſunſet we arrived at ohr 
journey's end. The colonel got there 
before us, having rode polt : for Sir 
Harry frequently declared to us both, 
that though his friends were welcome, 
he never entertained their horſes; that it 
was not the faſhion of that country; n<1- 
ther my Lord, nor the Duke of ***, 
nor himſelf, did it. | 

It was not long before the dinner made 
it's appearance; which was fo very gen- 
teel, that had it not been rendered un- 
eatable by a bad affectation of French 
cookery, it wo ld not have been half 
ſufficient, after ſo many miles travelling, 
and ſo long faſting. At the concluſion 
we had mead, which paſſed for Tokay; 
and elder wine, which Sir Harry (wore 
was the beit Bui gundy in England, and 
that he himſelf had imported it, in con- 
junction with a noble lord in the neigh- 
bourhood. Over a glaſs of this, the 
cloth being removed, he informed us 
that when the {mokez of London, and 
the bad hours incident to kerping good 
company, would no longer narce with 
his own or his wife's conſtitution, he 
had determined to ſeek health and quiet 
in an elegant retirement. He had been 
offered indeed a feat in parliament, and 
a conſiderable employment; but his cra- 
zy conſtitution would nut permit him to 
accept of the one, nor his ſound princi- 
ples of the other. Retirement was the ir 
ohject; therefore all they dreaded was 
the horrible irruptions of a count 


neighbourhood; but this they had * 
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pily prevented. That indeed, on the” 
art - ming ery family within ten 


mile. und tormented them with their 
wnpe.  .* vitts; but they returned 
none, ed them all, and fo got rid 


of then. Don't you think we did 
© right, my dcar?' turning to his wite. 
think,“ antwered the, in a ſurly and 
dee cted voice, © that it is better to for- 
get the uſe of one's tongue, than to 
© converie with ſquires wives and par- 
* tons daughters.'— You are tight, 
* M:dim,” added the colonel, with an 
oath and 2 loud laugh; for what can 
ons leary in ſuch damned company?!“ 
© 'Fo-morrow,” fays my friend, adureſ- 
fing himtelf to me, * you ſhall fre that 
* we want no company, and that we can 
ſuific ene ν amule ourſelves with build- 
ng and planting, with improvements 


be honoured with your approbation.” 
' Accordingly, the next morning, as 
ſoon as break faſt was finiſhed, my lady 
and the colonel retired into her dreſſing- 
room to cribhage, and Sir Harry and 
mytelf to reconnoitre the place. The 
houſe ſtands at the end of a dirty village, 
and cloſe by it are a few tame deer, im- 
pounded in an orchard, to which he 
ves the pompous title of a park. Be- 
hind is a fen, which he calls a piece of 
water; and before it a gooſe- common, 
on which he beſtows the name of a lawn. 
It was built in that deplorable æra of 
Engliſſi architecture, which introduced 
high doors, long windows, ſmall rooms, 
and corner climnies; and of gardening, 
winch projected gravel-walks,cupt yews, 
and ſtrait lined avenues, with a profu- 
fon of brick walls, iron palliiadoes, and 
leaden images. But all thete defects, 
and many others, he has now corrected b 
a judicious application of modern tafte. 
His doors are fo reduced, you cannot 
enter with your hat on; and his win- 
dos ſo contracted, that you have ſcarce 
light enovgh to find it, if you pull it off. 
In the midſt of the front, one large 
 bow-window is ſtuck on, reſembling a 
piece of whitcd-brown paper plaiſtercd 
on a broken noſe; and a great room is 
added behind to dine in, which, was it 
ever inhabited, would make all the little 
ones appear ſtull leis: but having never 
yet been finiſhed, for want both of caſh 
and credit, it remains at preſent only a 
repoſitory of broken china, a pair of 
back-gammon tables, and the childrens 


play-things. His brick walls are con- 


and alterations, which I dare ſay will 
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verted into chimmes and ovens; and his 
yew-trecs ſupply them with faggots: his 
iron work is fold to the blackſmiths; 
and his heathen gods to the plumber, 
for the pious ute of covering the pariſh. 
church: his gravel-walks are town with 
gratis; and he frequently repeats that 
trugal, yet genteel maxim, That ſheep 
are the beſt gardeners. His horfe-pond 
being made terpentine, is become uſeleis, 
leit it ſhould be trod up; and his fences, 
being all Chinete, are no fences at all, 
the horſes leaping over, and the hogs 
walking under them, at their pleaſure, 
Tie tranſplanted avenue is expiring in 
Lcafleſs platoons; the Kitchen-garden, 
for conveniency, is removed two fur- 
longs from the houſe; and the kitchen 
itfelf unjuitly turned out of doors, for 
ſmelling of victuals; a crime of which 
it has ever been acquitted by the voice ot 
the whole country. 

When our furvey was finiſhed, our 
amuſements were all at an end; fer 
within doors the pleaſures both of ſocicty 
and folitude were equally wanting. Or 
our converſation I have given a ſpeci- 
men; and books there were none, Cexce:; 
a ſmall one containing tunes for the 
French-horn, belonging to Sir Harry, 
and the third volume of Peregrine Pickle, 
and a Methodiſt prayer-book, the pro- 
perty of her ladyſhip. I began now to 
with for a little of my friend Sir John's 
hoſpitality, of which there was not here 
the leaſt appearance. We heard not of 
a human creature, except by their inju- 
ries and inſults, not altogether indeed 
unprovoked; for the pantry and the cel- 
lur, though uſually empty, were alwavs 
locked. Strong-beer there was non; 
and the- ſmall, though nobody at home 
could drink it, was not ſuffered to be 
given away. The ſervants were always 
out of humour, and frequently chang- 
ing; and the tradeſmen who brought 
their bills, were paid only by a wran- 
gle, or a draught on ſome tenant wu 
owed no rent. There was not a ncigh- 
bour very near, except the parſon of the 
pariſh, and Alderman Grub, a rich 
citizen, who had purchaſed a contiler- 
able part of it from Sir Harry, Witn 
theſe they lived in a ftate of perpetua 
hoſtilities: they quarrelled with the al- 
derman for preſ ming to buy an eitate 
which they wanted to ſell; and the par- 
fon quarrelling with Them, becaule he 
was in poſſeſſion of the only living in 
the gift of Sir Harry, and the alderman 


nad 
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not even with the aſſiſtance of the colonel» 
could ever gueſs at. 

I ſoon grew of this land of con- 
tention and uneaſineſs; and having re- 
courſe to the old excuſe of urgent buti- 
town; reflefting all the way with fur- 
prize on the ingenuity of mankind, to 
render themſelves at once miſerable and 
ridiculous; and lamenting that the hap- 
pineſs and — nn 
now ſcarce any where to be found but 
in paſtorals and romances. 


Ne CLXXIX. THURSDAY, JUNE 3, 1786. 


Am never better 


L can oblige a group of correſpon- 
dents at once. This I am enabled to 


do in my paper of to-day. 
TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 


expence 
ments would be ſaved, and every - body 


preſſing, and which it mi r 

to ſignify in the ſame manner. Thus, 

for inſtance, at the door of an i 
we 


| n 
Wanted a Dinner. 
man of quality, Wanted Credit. At 
the door of a patriot, © Wanted a Place. 
At the door af a bi © Wanted a 

© Houſe at Lambeth.” at the doors 
of all great men, Wanted Sincerity. 

By this method, the wants of all 


mankind would beknown, and in all pro- 
bability be relieved more expeditiouſly 
than by any other means. 

If you give this 


opoſal a place in 
oblige the public 
Sir, your 


C. L. 

MR. FITZ-ADAM, | 
HE following advertiſement has 
lately fallen into my hands; and, I 
believe, with a few of your obſervations 


10 upon it, it might furniſh ſome entertain- 


ment for the public; as you have already 
made ſome very juſt remarks upon ſer. 
vants, in your paper of the firit of Ja- 
nuary laſt, I am, Sir, &c. 


ADVERTISEMENT, 


deſired to meet at the ſociety's quarterly 
meeting-place, St. James's, on Friday 


th their ladies, as to 4 — &c. 
till after this meeting. The ſervants of 
citizens and tradeſmen, whoſe miſtreſſes 
keep routs, may attend, if they think 


PF he of teas, French rolls and 
butter, be 
hon. 


beſt 
will be provided an the occa- 


3 FE 


Harry, nor my lady» 


to, 


10 


- 
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TO THE AUTHOR OF THE WORLD. 
811, 
Am married to a haberdaſher of 
{mall-wares, at the court-end of the 
town; and with Heaven's help and my 
own, my huſband has been able to lay 
up a few hundreds for our two girls, 
who are all the children we have. 
They both ſerve in the ſhop every day 
in the week but Thurſday; when I 
have a little aſſembly in the dining- 
room, where we amuſe ourſelves with a 
pack of cards. | 
Now, you muſt know, Sir, that my 
huſband 1s very much offended at this; 
and is telling me, twenty times a day, 
that his cuſtomers are neglected, and the 
buſineſs of the ſhop ſtanding ſtill, from 
my fooleries, as he calls them. I do 
not deny, Sir, that theſe aſſemblies on a 
week-day are a little inconvenient to 
us; and therefore I have ſome thoughts 
of changing them to Sunday. To be 


Sure, a Sunday's aſſembly would be per - 


ſectly agreeable on many accounts. 
the firſt place, it would interfere with no 
fort of buſineſs. Secondly, it would be 
much genteeler. Thirdly, I ſhould ſee a 
yr deal more company. And, fourth - 
ys my huſband and the prentice would 
n bear leiſure to attend the tea-table. 
But I have one doubt about the matter; 
_ which is, that there are envious people in 
the world, who might poſſibly give out 
that Iain ſetting up for a perſon of faſhion; 
for it is a notion they have got, that 
none but people of faſhion ſhould have 
routs on a Sunday. At pretent I am 
undetermined in this affair, and ain re- 
ſolved to continue fo, till T have Your 
opinion; which I beg you would give 
me as ſoon as poſſible; and I am, dir, 

your very humble ſervant, 

 Maxy Taree. 


In anfwer to Mrs. Tape, I freely 


confeſs that ſhe has more ſubſtantial 
reaſons for having her rout on a Sunday 
than any Þdy I know; and, whenever I 
give my aſſent to card meetings on that 
day, ſhe ſhall certainly be indulged. 


MR. FITZ-ADAM, 

Have lately made a diſcovery, which, 

for the good of mankind, I hope you 
will permit me to make public by the 
means of your paper, 


I muſt inform you, that by the death 


of an aunt, I am lately come to the poſ- 
ſeſſion of a fine old manor-houſe in the 
country; which, on my going thither 
with my family to reſide, I found to 
over-run with rats, that we weie in 
danger of being devoured by them, 
You may be ſure I left nothing untried 
to rid the houſe of them; but they baf- 
fled the attempts of the rat-catchers, 
and continued to increaſe rather than 
diminiſh; till all at once they vaniſhed of 
their own accord, and never viſited meat. 
terwards. I was very much puzzled to ac- 
count for this ſtrange deſertion; and it wag 
not till near a fortnight had elapſed that 
I was let into the fecret by a very un- 
common and offenfive ſmell, that pro- 
ceeded from the door of an old lumber- 
room. I immediately entered it, and 
ſaw a multitude of rats lying dead upon 
the floor. On examining into the cauie, 
I cait my eyes upon alittle drawer, which 
I remembered to have left open in my 
fearch after ſome papers of my aunt ; 
and that it was filled with various forts 
of quack medicines, ſuch as pills, pow - 


ders, ointments, and other things, tor 


which ſhe had the higheſt veneration. 
This drawer, which was quite fuil 
when I opened it, was now almolt empty; 
which ſufficiently convinced me that I 
was indebted for my deliverance to tlieſe 
medicmes; but I was cautious of aſſert- 
ing it, till I had tried the experiment. For 
this purpoſe, I procured of a rat- catcher 
halt a dozen live rats; to each of which [ 
gave a different medicine. In half an 
hour and three minutes two of my pa- 
tients died in convulſions; the reſt were 
thrown into profule ſweats, vomiting and 
purging to ſo violent a degree, that they 
ſurvived their companions but three 
quarters of an hour, and then gave up 
the ghoſt in the ſame convulſions. 

I was highly pleaſed with this experi- 
ment, as it taught me the real uſe of 
theſe excellent medicines; and it is with 
great — that I take this oppor tu- 
nity of recommending them to ail cap- 
tains of ſhips, maltſters, meal-men, and 
farmers, and to thoſe gentlemen and la- 
dies who live in old houſes. I am, Sir, 
your conitant reader, and humble fer- 


vant, | 
G. H. 


P. S. By a ſecond experiment, I 
have diſcovered that one of theſe pi)ls, 
pounded or crumbled, will deſtroy twen- 
ty mice. They may allo be of _ 
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lent uſe in thinning a poor funily of 
young children, being thus pounded or 
bruiſed, and ſpread in {mall quantities 
upon their bread and butter. 


I ſhall conclude this paper with a very 
ingenious little piece, which is juſt now 
communicated to me by my good friend 
Mr. Dodfley, and which ſhews what an 
agreeable and elegant uſe a man of taſte 
and memory may make of his reading. 
It was thrown together by a member of 
a ſociety of gentlemen, who meet once a 


year to celebrate the birth-day of 


Shakeſpeare, and is as follows— 


ON THE 


BIRTH-DAY 
oF 
SHAKESPEARE, 
A CENTO. 
TAKEN FROM RIS WORKS, 


Naturd ipſa valere, et mentis viribut excitari, 
et guaſi quodam divine ſpirits a Hari. 
Ciczro, 
Joy and fair time, health and good wiſhes, 
Now, worthy friends, the cauſe why we ace 
me*, 


I: in celeb:ation of the day that gave 
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— SHAKESPEARE to this favour'd 

iſle; 

The moſt repleniſhed ſweet work of nature, 

Which from the prime creation e'er ſhe 
fram d. 

O thou divineſt Nature! how thyſelf thou 
blazon ſt ; 

In this thy fon! form'd in thy prodigality, 

To hold thy mirror up, and give the time 

It's very form and pretfſure! When he ſpeaks, 

Each aged ear plays truant at his tales, 

And vounger h-arings are quite raviſned; 

So voluble is his ditcourſe—Gentle 

As zephyr blowing underneath the violet, 

Not wagying it's ſweet heed —Yet as rug, 

(His noble vlood enchaff' ) as the rude wind, 

1 hat by the top doth take the mountain pine, 

And make him ſtoop to th' vale—"Tis won - 
dertul 


That an inviſible inſtinct ſhould frame him 


To loyalty, uniearn' d; honour, untaught; 


Civility, not ſeen in ancther; knowledge, 
That wildly grows in him, bt yielus a crop 
As if it had bean ſown, What a piece of, 
. work! | | 

How noble in faculty! Infinite in reaſon! 

A combination and a form indeed, 

Where ev'ry god did ſeem to iet his ſeal. 
Heav'n has him now—Yetlec our idolatioue 

fancy | 


Still ſanEtity his relicks; and this day 


Stand aye diſfinguiſh'd in the k.ilendar 


To the laſt ſyllable of recorded time: 
For if we take him but for all in all, 
We ne er thall look upon his like again. 


No CLXXX. THURSDAY, JUNE 10, 1756. 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM., 
erm, 5 
OU have reading and experience 
enough to know, that ſome of the 
greateſt ornaments and conveniencies of 
life owe their rite to inconſiderable be- 
ginnings; and, on the contrary, that 


li:tle abuſes and miſtakes, by continual 


repetitions and aggravations, have grown 
into calamities, which have ſeverely ex- 
erciſed, as well the wiſdom, as the pa- 
tience, of mankind. In this light it is 
hoped the following petition will be con- 
ſidered. It was not drawn up barely to 
amuſe your readers for five or {ix mi- 
nates, but with a view to very important 
contequences that may poſſibly be de- 
rived from it. Your labours ſufficiently 
intimate that you confider your ſpecies 
as one great family, of which you are 2 
member, and con ſequeutly under an ob- 


I Zation to countenance every thing that 
has a tendency to it's advancement. - It 
is for that reaſon application is made te 
you. I am, Sir, your conſtant reader 
and humble ſervant. 


THE | 
HUMBLE PETITION 
| OF ATL THE 
LETTERS IN THE ALPHABET, 
EXCEPT E and O. 


SHEWETH, 

T HAT your petitioners cannot, with- 
out great violence to their modeſty, 
inſiſt upon any thing that may reflect 
honour upon themſelves; but the ne- 
ceſſity of the caſe will plead their excuſe, 
ard therefore they beg leave moit hum- 
3E 3 bly 
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bly to repreient, that, in conjunction with 
E and O, they have been for many ages, 
in a great part of the world, the only 
t of the whole intercourſe of hu- 
man life. By them men have been en- 
abled to converſe when they meet, and 
to communicate their hts to each 
other at any dittance. By them the ſocial 
virtues exiſt, are multiplied and improv- 
ed, to a degree not eaſily conceived by 
thoſe who, either from ignorance, or a 
too conſtant familiarity, are apt to con- 
tract a ſort of contempt for objects of the 
greateſt uſe. 
The body which petitioners al- 
moſt entirely » is known to con- 
ſiſt of but few individuals; and the bu- 
ſineſs they are employed in is infinite: 
yet no tranſaction has ever ſuffered from 
any defect in them. Under proper di- 
rection, they never fail to execute what 
is intended; though, in the courſe of their 
{ervice, circumſtances ft occur 
of the niceſt and moſt dehcate nature. 
Bv their intervention contending princes 
diſpute their claims of empire. Upon 
them depend divines, ſtateſmen, 
and phvſicians; all all trades; 
4nd with their aſſiſtance the beggar aſks 
nis alms. An influence more extenſive, 


and importance of 


telt, their activity, which 
tor all employments, 
ceaſe, and 
ſtricteſt ſenſe 


alifies them 
in a moment 
muſt become, in the 


hollow moveable circle in the mid 
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dle, with a declivity from the centre, and 
it's Creumferene divide into little ſe 

te cavities or cells, diſtinguiſhed by 
38 E and O, placed over 2 
alternately: the hollow circle is in 


carries the ball down towards the cavi- 
ties prepared for it's ion; in one of 
which, having ſeveral times, 
it at laſt reſts, and the parties concerned 


in this intereſting event ſucceed or fail, 
as they chance to have choſen, or not, the 
letter under which the ball happens to 
of dy yons INN 
your petitioners is, that 
ſhould be wholly and abſolutely — 
ed by E and O, and derive it's name 
from thoſe letters alone. All imparti 
judges will acknowledge the 


Caprice. 

The diſad of this ice are 
evident to all. 7 
eſtabliſhed in reading, by a perpetual 
and cloſe attention to E and O only, 
may entirely forget your petitioners, and 


a learned education. 
who have every thing to learn, the dan · 
re e- 
vailed on to goa ſtep beyond O; whi 
muſt — Aations 
ich the public may have formed from 
generation. 
The remedy for theſe evils is, how- 
to have 


A and B, let them govern for a certain 
time; next, C and D are to preſide; and 
lar rotation is to 


of this contrivance 
muſt be obvious to body; as a 
thouſand things might be taught in this 


4% 


miſes to your conſideration, humbly 
pray ſuch relief, as to your great wiidom 
ſeem meet. 


Ne CLXXXI. THURSDAY, -JUNE 17, 1756. 


Jn dan wanted by nag 
tiloſophers, men are ſtrangely 
—— in their notions of and 
evil, virtue and vice. tell us, that 
we have no idea of thoſe words, 
but are continually miſtaking and con- 
ing them; calling good evil, and 
evil z virtue vice, and vice virtue. 
One of theſe” xs has very lately 
diſcovered, that the contentions, misfor- 
tunes, and miſeries, of mankind, are 
wholly owing to government and laws; 
and that a ſtate of anarchy and confu- 
fron, where the weak are at the mercy of 
the ſtrong, and the of the cun- 
ning, is the only ſtate of concord, ſecu- 


who 
ſeeras rather inclined to new-model go- 
vernments, than totally to ſubvert them, 
has to the ſatis faction of multi- 
tudes, that fraud, luxury, corruption, 
and all the of vices, (as men 
are miſtakenly pleaſed to call them) are 
the only means to make a community 
great, Gridieg, and happy; and, on 
the contrary, that frugality, temperance, 
continence, and the like, which are vul- 
garly termed virtues, tend finally to it's 
deſtruction. 
For my own part, I was not | 
pher enough in my youth to inveſtiga 
theſe deep truths; and now I am I 
find my elf fo bigoted to former opi- 
nions, as not eaſily to perceive that rapes, 
murders, and aduheries, are beneficial to 
ety; or that a ſtate of nature is better 
for the i of pro- 
perty, or the caſe, peace, and l 


of mankind, than government and laws. 


M os dn 7 
| the i obſti 

age, I am ſhutting my eyes againlt the 
light, I will y confeſs that I am 
lately become a convert to ſome other 
opinions, which I formerly held in equal 


diſ-eſteem. I had long accuſtomed my- 
ſelf to look on Gaming as a vice; and as 
ſuch I have frequently treated it in the 
courſe of theſe papers: but I am now 
fully convinced of my error, and that 1 
ought to have conſidered it as a national 
virtue, and productive of more advan- 
tages to ſociety than any other whatſo- 
ever. my readers may entertain 
the ſame opinion, 1 ſhall here preſent 
them with a letter which I have lately 
received from a very ingenious corre- 
ſpondent, whoſe reaſonĩ ig upon this ſub- 
ject is too concluſive to be oppoſed. 


ro MR. FITZ-ADAM. 
STR, | 
Hope you will not think it incon- 
ne ſiſtent with the manner in which you 
ve propoſed to conduct your 
to lay before the public * — 
of your corre ſpondents, relating to that 
* of the world you more immediate - 
To over; elpecially as you have 
lared your deſign to interpoſe when - 
ever the critical em cries of your 
country ſhall require your aſſiſtance. 
You, who are acquainted with pub- 
lic proceedings, mult have taken notice 
of the additional taxes that have been 
laid upon cards and dice; by which it 
is juſtly apprehended, that the profits 
arifing from the honourable occupations 
dependent thereon will be greatly im- 
peded. Whatever ſatis faction gloomy 
and ſplenetic minds (always diſpoſed to 
anticipate the ruin of the kingdom) may 
expreſs, I aſſure you I cannot help con- 


fidering this affair with the moſt painful 


concern; and I doubt not my reaſons 
will be equally convincing to you. 

At a tune when the perfidious ene- 
mies of our country have rendered all 
foreign trade precarious and uncertain, 
to what happier reſources can we fly 
than the commerce of game? By what 
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meuns is the cireulation of money, the 
life and ſpirit of trade, more ſpeedily 
promoted? What other buſineſs can 
boaſt of ſuch large returns? and (with 
honovr be it mentioned) what debts in 
any other kind of commerce are more 
punctually diſcharged? How ſtrongly 
do the various fluctuations of fortune 
meulcate fortitude, courage, reſigna- 
tion, and a noble contempt of death ! 
virtues for which the proficients in this 
tctence have been greatly renowned. 
What better method conld be found 
out for humbling the grandeur, and di- 
miniſhing the over-grown revenues of 
our nobility and gentry, than by blend- 
ing their manners and fortunes with the 
loweſt of their fellow · creatures? Nor is 
it the leaſt praiſe of this profeſſion, that 
the fair ſex are qualified to make a 
figure in it, and to exert thoſe ſtriking 
talents which we ſeem ſo ſolicitous to ex 
elude from many of the arts of life. By 
a conſtant applicat on to gaming, they 
gradually wear off the killing brightneſs 
of thoſe eyes, and the overpowerin 
| f{plendour of thoſe charms, which — 
otherwiſe be deſtructive to many thou- 
lands of mankind. Hence they are 
taught kindneſs and condeſcenſion, and 
rendered gracicuſly acceſſible to the 
company and careſſes of every adoring 
twain. I might obſerve farther, that 
while the merchant and tradeſman are 
contracting a narrow avaricious turn of 
mind, a haughty contempt, and a ſuper- 
cilious air, the gallant ſpirits who have 
elpouſed this genteel commerce, acquire 
an engaging freedom of converſation, 
a boundleſs generoſity of nature, and an 
wimitable politeneſs of manners. 
If the political advantages of gaming 
are demanded of me, I anſwer, that it 
fecures our money in the kingdom, and 
Keeps it in perpetual circulation. Can 
there be a more convincing demonſtra- 
tion of the dangerous con ſequences of 
foreign trade, than that the riches of the 
kingdom are exhautted by it, and the 
national current wealth, according to 
the opinion of ſome wiſe calculators, 


reduced from forty millions to twelve? 


not to mention the importation of the 
rarous follies, faſhions, and poiſons, 
which expoſe, infatuate, and dettroy, fo 
many of our deluded countrymen. Can 
any other argument be neceſſary to pro- 
cure an unlimited indulgence to a com- 
merce, from whence fo many advan- 
tages ſpring, and which is ſo evidently 
conducive to the public good? 

If it ſhould be objected, that many 
perſons of pn. incomes are reduced 
to poverty by gaming, I ſhould be glad 
to know what empioyments in life are 
totally exempted from misfortune; and 
how many bankrupts are recorded in 
our public chronicles, who deſpairing to 
riſe in the world by the vulgar method 
of trade, have had recourſe to this gen- 
tee] profeſſion, and quickly retrieved 
their fortunes. 

It would be eaſy to mention many 
more circumitances in praiſe of fo noble 


n commerce, if it was in the leaſt neceſ- 


fary: I doubt not of the concurrence of 
all men of genius and ſpirit in theſe my 
ſentiments; I hope the legiſlature wil! 
henceforward look with favour on an 
art, in which the pqliteneſs, the morals, 
the conſtitution, and the riches, of this 
kingdom are fo greatly concerned; and 
inſtead of diſcouraging it with ſevere 
taxes, and heavy burthens, will contri- 
bute every thing to it's advancement. 
To this end I cannot preſent you with 
a better propoſal, than That all thoſe 
who can bring ſufficient proof of their 
having loft from one thouſand to dne 


hundred thoufand pounds, ſhall be 


maintained at the public expence, and 
rewarded for their patriotiſm, in facri- 
ficing their fortune fo diſintereſtedly for 
the good of their country. | 


It you fhall pleaſe to communicate 


theſe thoughts to tlic public, and recom- 
mend them by iome arguments of your 
own, I ſhall think you that friend of 
the world you pretend to be, and may 


poſhbly give you ſome future advices | 


which may not be unworthy your no- 
tice, I am Sir, your ſincere friend, and 
hearty adinurer, | 

Jack LovBZOx. 


Ne CLXXxXII. THURSDAY, JUNE 24, 1756. 


Very facetious friend of mine was 
"KL obſerving the other day, that he 
could always diſcover with great cer - 


tainty the ſhape, height, and complexion, 
of any man's wite in company, by call- 


mg fer his toalt, If he gives you a kan 
| woman 


Ou Y © , SR PEE ITY 
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woman—* Depend upon it," ſays he, 
© his wife is a fat one; or if he drinks 
his bumper to a beauty of fine height 
and complexion, you may ſafely con- 
clude that the lady at home is little and 
ſwarthy, and fo on—* For, continues 
he, I have ever found it to be true 
that when a man has been married a 
full half year, he will be the conſtant 
admirer of all other women, in pro- 
portion as they ditfer from his own 
wife. | 

I wiſh with all my heart there was no 
colour of truth in this remark; but I 
2in afraid that the wives of the gene- 
ray of men, like their other poſſeſſions, 
are apt to pall a little upon their hands. 
Fine fortunes, ſine houſes, fine gardens, 
and fine equipages, bring but little en- 
joyment to their owners; inſomuch that 
we are every day breaking the tenth 
commandment, by coveliug aur neigh - 
bour's houſe, our neighbour's aue, or any 
thing that is cur neighbour's. 

Whence this perverſenel(s of man- 
kind ariſes, I will not take upon me to 
determine. My friend, who never 
thinks enough to perplex himſelf, lays 
the fault upon human nature. He afterts 
that men are in every refpett juſt what 
they were mtended to be, and that ve 
have the fame reaſon to be angry with a 
bear for not being a man, as with a 
man for having the imperfections of one. 

That we are frail by nature 1s too cer - 
tain a truth; but the comfort is, that 
He who made us fo does not expect per- 
tection from us, and will pardon er- 
rors that do not proceed from wilful 
corruption, and obſtinate diſobedience. 

There is a humourous fable of the 
ancients upon the general frailty of 
mankind, which, as I have never ſeen 
in Engliſh, I have ventured to moder- 
ne and tranſlate for the entertainment 
of my readers. | 

© ſupiter, after he had ſeized the 
throne of Saturn, conquered the Titans, 
and made the univerſe his own, left the 
government of this lower world, and 
the affairs of mankind, to the inferior 
deities. Each had his ſeparate votaries, 
and no one was to interfere in the de- 
partment of another. Mars was cap- 
tain-general of the ſoldiery of all na- 
tions, Neptune was lord high admiral, 
Bacchus preſided over clubs and feſti- 
vals, Mercury over trade, Apollo over 
wit and phyſic, Minerva over learning, 
Venus and the Graces over beauty, Ju- 
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no over marriage, Diana over chaſtity, 
and fo on. 
© In the firſt ages of the world the af- 
fairs of men ſeemed to be in a very 
flouriſhing condition; but the face of 
things began gradually to change, till 
at laſt a general depravity prevailed 
over the face of the whole earth. The 
goals, finding the:nſclves unequal to the 
taſk impoſed upon them, and angry 
with mankind, petitioned Jupiter to 
take the government of them into his 
own hands; but he frowned at their re- 
queſt, commanding them to proceed as 
they had begun, and leave the conle- 
quences to himſelf. The deities, per- 
plexed at their repulſe, convened a coun- 
cil among themſelves, in which it was 
agreed that they ſhould draw up a ſe- 
cond petition to Jupiter, that for the 
better underſtanding the nature of man- 
kind, they {hould have leave to pay a 
viſit tothe workl, and to take upon them 
for a time the ſeveral natmes cf their 
votaries. Jupiter laughed, and con- 
tented to their petitionz but with this 
particular limitation, that they ſhould 
be entirely diveſted of ſupernatural pow- 
ers; and that, as they were to perſonate 
morals, they ſhouid be ſubject to their 
frailties. | 
© The deities conſented to the will of 
Jupiter; and having deliberated on the 
ieveral parts they were to act, made 
their detcent upon the earth. Mars 
bought himſelf a pair of colours in the 
guards; and being a gay, handfome 
young fellow, and a great favourite of 
the ladies, was quickly advanced to the 
command of a company. His equipage 
was the moſt ſplendid that could be ĩima- 
gined; he dreſſed, dance, gamed, and 
ſwore, to the utmoſt perfection; he 
knocked down watchmen and couſt 
bles, drew his ſword upon chairmen 
and waiters, laughed at the parſons, 
bilked whores and hackney-coachmen, 
cheated taylors and lacemen, ftormed 
towns at every tavern, and faluted at 
the head of his company with inimĩtable 
grace. But having unfortunately ſe- 
duced the wife of his friend, ang being 
called out on the occaſion, he choſe to 
decline fighting, and was broke for 
cowardice. 
© Neptune was a hardy rough tar, 
and got early the command of a ſixty- 
gun ſhip. He attacked the trade of the 
enemy with great intrepidity, and took 
prizes of unmenſe value, His prudence 
| | was 
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was equal to his courage; inaſmuch as 

his ſhip was never known to ſuffer by 

the enemy's ſhot, or a man to die on 

board her of a violent death. But as 
une was now no more than a man, 


Nep. 
and therefore liable toerror, he had the 


misfortune to miſtake his admiral's ſig- 
nal to attack, for a ſignal to ſheer off; 
and happening to have no intereſt at 
court, was diſabled from ſervice, and 
ſent to live upon his Fortune. 

fquire, and 


© Bacchus was 2 


da 

da — — — 
till being reduced by his extravagance, 
e 
drew beer in a night - cellar to backney- 


eoachmen and Is * 
Mercury was a linen-d in 
— and acquired a plentiful fortune by 


mg. Apol 
He compoſed looſe ſonnets and plays; he 
lbelled the good, flattered the bad, blaſ- 


the gods, and was ized 
by the : but unhappily ing in 
need of their aſſiſtance, they withdrew 
their favours, and left bim to ſtarve in a 
garret on the bounty of bookſellers. 
Minerva was a lady of fine parts 
and learning, but a great flattern. She 
never ſtuck a pin in her clothes, nor 
changed them till they wore out. Her 
linen was ftained with ink, her hair un- 
Rockings full of holes, and ber fer f 
and her feet ſlip- 
od. She talked in ſyllogiſms, er 
in herotes, and ied her footman. 
Venus, who while a goddeſs had 
always a hankering after mortal fleſh 
and blood, was highly pleaſed with this 
deſcent upon earth. She aſſumed the 
form of à beautiful girl of fourteen, 
took lodgings in Covent-garden, and 
dealt out her favours liberaliv to all vi- 
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A great 1 3 he got drunk every 
y, and debauched all the wives and 
] 


petticoats falling off, her 


fitors. Her ſtate of 
_ 6 I 
an goddeſs were never 
till the lots of her 2 
1 1 
* iana was a great prude 
but had her Endymions by moon- 
It has been reported 
ing once able to gi 
gueſs at the father of 
Of Juno 
ſcolded ſeven 
wh nag 
Having ſtaid the limited time upon 
earth, they were all ſummoned to heaven 
make tir appearance ber the ivr 
of Jupiter. a” —_ 
1. gy + a little ſhy. 
Bacchus 2 blue apron on, and a 
ſtring of thrown acroſs his 
and — "he had 3 woolkes 
2 in 
— — Apalls 
was full dreſt in a ſuit of ruſty black, a 
— 4 mg Seng roll-up 
kings, ruffles, but no ſhirt: his 
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pro 
that he hoped ſhe had — 

ing, | had goc 

times. 8 at not be 


He then reſtored them all to their di vi- 
nities; and after ridiculing and rebuk ing 
them for their murmur: and curio- 
fixz, djfmiſſed them to their ſeveral 

charges, 
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eb telling them that they were now 
— — — — the frail- 
ties and imperfections of human nature, 


having experienced in their own perſons, 
that he had peopled the world with Men, 
and not Gods. 


Ne CLXXXIII. THURSDAY, JULY 1, 1786. 


133 with great ſatis faction that I 
attended to the declaration of war 
againit France, having for above a 
twelvemonth paſt been ns — — 
own private property by 

— — Ver, — as 1 1 
concealed my reſentment while there was 
the leaſt expectation of peace, that it 
might not be faid of me, I had contri- 
buted, by any complaints of my own, 
to the involving my country in a hazar- 
dous and expenſive war. 

Every-body knows, that till within 
theſe two years, or thereabouts, it was 
a general faſhion for the ladies to wear 
hair upon their heads ; and I had piqued 
myſelf not a little on the thoughts that 
theſe my papers had been of conſidera- 
ble ſervice towards curling the ſaid hair. 
I had indeed long ago diſcovered, that 
very few ladies of condition could ſpare 
time and attention enough from the va- 
rious avocations of dreis, viſiting, al- 
&mblies, plays, operas, Ranelagh, and 
Vauxhall, to read over a paper that con- 
tained no leſs than fix pages in folio; 
but as the demand for the World was 
ſtill very conſiderable, I contented my- 
ſelf with knowing that I was every week 


adorning their heads, though I could 


not he permitted to improve their under- 
ſtandings; and it was a particular plea- 
{ure to me, in all public aſſemblies, to 
think that the fineſt faces there were in- 
debted to the goodneſs of my paper for 
ſetting them cff. So long as the faſhion 
of hair continued, (and, to ſay truth, I 
never ſo much as dreamed that it was ſo 
ſoon to change) Idepended on the cuſtom 
of the fair and polite; but by the inſti- 
_ gation of French hair-cutters, whom the 
miniſters of their monarque have ſent to 
this metropolis in pure ſpite to me, the 
ladies have been prevailed on to cut their 
Ear cloſe to their temples, to the great 
diminution of the ſale of theſe papers. 
It was formerly a very agreeable 
amuſement to me to look in at Mr. 
Dodfley's on a Taurſday morning, and 
oblerve the great demand for thete my 
ions; but though the ſame de- 


mand continues among the men, I have 
frequently the mortification of hearing 
a ſmart footman delivering a meſſage in 
the ſhop, That his lady defires Mr. 
Dodfley will fend her in no more 
Worlds, for that he has cut off her 
hair, and ſhall have no occaſion for 
them any longer. 

Nobody will, I believe, make the 
leaſt doubt that my principal view in 
this work was to amend the morals and 
improve the underſtandings of my fel- 
low- fubjeRts; but I will honeſtly con- 
feſs, that ever ſince the commencement 
of it, I have entertained ſome diſtant 
hopes of laying up a fortune ſufficient 
to ſupport me in my old age: and as 
money is at fo low an intereſt, I intend- 
ed making a ſmall purchaſe in ſome re- 
tired and pleaſant part of England, that 


I might have devoted my labours to the 


cultivation of land, after having weed- 
ed men's minds of whatever choaked 
the growth of virtue and good man- 
ners. This Ido not yet deſpair of ef- 
fecting, as I am not without hopes, that 
vrhile we are at open war with France, 
the ladies will conceive ſuch à diſlike to 
the faſhions of their enemies, as to let 
their hair grow again. If this cannot 
ſpeedily be brought about, I mutt be 
orced to apply to the miniſters for ſom: 
lucrative employmeut, in return for tha 
indulgence and complaiſance which I 
have at all times ſhewn them. It is 
impoſſible for me to conceive that my 
merits have been overlooked, though 
they have heen hitherto unrewarded; ad 
I make no kind of doubt that I need on- 
ly preſent myſelf at their levees, ro be 
aſked what poſt I would chuſe. They 
do not want to be aſſured that T am as 
willing as able to aliift them in all emer- 
gencies z or, which is ttil} better, to 
vindicate their conduct againſt all op- 


poters, to ſtifle clamours in their birth 


to convert fears to hopes, complaints ta 

approbation, and faction to concord. 
But as I do not at preſent recollect any 
particular poſt of honour and profit that 
would better ſuit me than another, and 
3 F Knowing 
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knowing that the abuſers of an admi- 
nittration are frſt to be provided for, I 
zn willing to accept of a handiome ſum 
ot money, till ſomething cite may be 
done: or if a feat in parhament, with a 
proper qualification, be thought neceſ- 
fry for me, I entirely acquieſce, as my 
eloquence in the houſe mult be of ſig- 
nal ſervice in all critical conjunctures. 
It would allo be perfectly agreeable to 
me if the government were to take off 
weekly twenty or thirty thouſand of my 
papers, and circulate them among their 
friends; or if they object to ſuch an ex- 
pence, and ſhould diſcover no inclina- 
tion to oblige me in any of the particu- 
lars above-mentioned, I humbly intreat, 
that in licu of the depredations made 
upon me by the French hair- cutters, and 
in conſideration of my firm attachment 
to his Majeſty's tamily and government, 
orders be immediare!y iiſued from the 
Lord Steward's cifice, the Board of 
Greenclaih, er cliewh:re, that hencefor- 


ward all the tarts, pyes, paltry, and con- 


fectionary of all Kinds wiatloever, a 
pertaining to Ris Majeſty's houſehold, 
be conſtantlu baked upon theſe papers. 
This would be making me ſufficient 
amends, and greatly encourage me to 
continue this ujeful work, till a perfect 
library might be made of it, which other- 
wile muſt have an end berore an hun- 
dred volumes can be compleated. 

Thzt the miniſtry may entertain juſt 
notions of the eiicacy of my | 
work, I ſhall Here preſent them with 
ſome few of thoſe offers which are al- 
molt daily made me by private perſons. 

A lady, who has lately opened a new 
hagnio in Covent Garden, aſſures me in 
2 letter, that if I will do her the favour 
to recommend her in the World, I ſhall 
not ouly have the run of her houſe, but 
every one of her young ladies ſhall be 


ohliged to take in my paper as long as 


it laſts. A grocer in the Strand has ſent 
me a pound of his beſt tea, and promiſes 


to wrap up every ounce he ſells, as allo 


ali his ſugars and ſpices, in theſe papers, 
if I will honour him ſo far as to make 
mention of him in any one of them. He 
adds in a poſtſcript, that his wife and 


ive daughters, who do a great deal of 


work, make all their thread- papers of 
Worlds. h 

| But a more material offer ſtill, and 
which I have therefore reſerved for the 
lait, is contained in the following let. 
der. 
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_ dily to abtain a 


laries the hair - cutters. 


TO MR. PITZ-ADAM. 
FSTEEMED FRIEND, 


TuS is to acquaint thee, that we are 
makers of pins on the bridge called 
London Bridge, and that we have each 
of us given a conſiderable portion of 
money for the good-will of the habita- 
_ —_— * make our _ but 
y an act of t iſlature lat ed 
the faid — 4 are — Lg 
pulled down, and their dwellers to be 
forced to remove to other abodes. If 
thou art in the leaſt acquainted with 
traffic, thou canſt not be ignorant of the 
benefits that accrue from an old eſta- 
bliſhed ſhop, in a ſtreet where the prin- 
cipal dealers in any particular commo- 
dity are known to dwell; inaſmuch as 
when thou wanteſt a ſilken garment for 
thy wife, thou would repair to the ha- 
bitations of Round Court or Ludgate 
Hill; or, if thy linen was rent, thou 
wouldſt doubtleſs reſort to Cheaplide or 
Cornhil]; in like manner, if thy help- 
mate or thy maidens wanted pins, thou 
take thy walk 1s London Bridge, Bur 
y walk to idge. But 
by the act above-named, thy friends 
are exiled from their dwellings, and 
compelled to ſojourn in a ſtrange ſtreet, 
where even their names are unknown. 
We therefore requeſt it of thee, if the 
rulers of the land behold thee with re- 
gard, that thou wilt apply thyſelf ſpee - 
dily repeal of this a&; where- 
in if thou ſuccecileſt, we will buy up 
thy weekly labours in reams, and flick 
all our pins therein, ſo that thy name 
ſhall be known far and wide, and thy 
days proſperous in the land. 
If thou art a well-wiſher to thyſelf, 
thou wilt uſe thy beſt endeavours for tl: 
ſervice of thy friends, | 
EPHRaln Mix Ik fx, 
MalLachr SHORTWITE, 
OBADñIAU Miplix a, 
HezeKlau Lox dri, &c. &c. 


After duly deliberating upon this pro- 
polal, I am inclined to — the — 
vernmont no farther at preſent, than :0 


requeſt the repeal of this act; which it 


they are ſokind as to grant me, my pa- 


pers will again find their way to the 


dreiſiag-rooms of the ladies, in ſpite of 
the intrigues of France, and her emit- 
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Ne CLXXXIV. THURSDAY, JULY 8, 1755. 


I Was always particularly pleaſed 
with that ſcene in the firſt part of 
Harry the Fourth, where the humourous 
Sir John Falſtaff, after upbraiding the 

rince with being the corrupter of his 
morals, and refolving on amendment, 
forms a very reaſonable wiſh © to know 
© where a commodity of good names 
© may be bought.” It happens indeed 
a little unfortunately, that he immedi- 
ately relapſes into his old courſes, and 
enters into a ſcheme for a robbery that 
night, which he endeavours to jultity, 
by calling it his Trade: Why, Hal,” 
ſays he, tis my Vacation, Hal: 'tis 
© no Sin for a man to Labour in his 
© Vocation.” 

As often as this paſſage has occurred 
to me, I could not help thinking, that 
if we were to look narrowly into the 
conduct of mankind, we ſhouid find the 
fat knight's excuſe to have a more gene- 
ral influence than is commonly im:gin- 
ed. It ſhould ſeem as if there were cer- 
tain degrees of diſhoneſty, which were 
allowable; and that molt occupations 
have acknowledged latitude in one or 
more particulars, where men may be 
rogues with impunity, and almoſt with- 
out blame. 

It will be no difficult taſk to illuſtrate 
the truth of this obſervation, by ſcruti- 
nizing into the conduct of men of all 
ranks, orders, and profeſſions. This 
ſhall be the ſubject of to-day's paper: 
and I ſhall begin, where it is always 
good manners to begin, with my betters 
and ſuperiors. | 

The tyrant, who, to gratify his ambi- 
tion, depopulates whole nations, and 
ſacrifices the lives of millions of his 
ſubjects to his infatiable defire of con- 
queſt, is a Glorious prince. Deſtruction 
is his Trade, and he is only Labouring 
in his Vocation. 

The ſtateſman, who ſpreads corrup- 
tion over a country, and enflaves the 

ple to enrich himſelf, or aggrandize 

is maſter, is an Able miniſter; Op- 

preſfion is his Calling, and i is no ſin 
in him to Labour in his Vocation. 


The patriot, who oppoſes the mea- 


ſares of the ſtateſman; who rails at cor- 
Tuption in the houſe, and bawls till 
morning for his poer bleeding country, 


may, if admitted to a poſt, adopt the 
principles he abhorred, and purſue the 
meaſures he condemned; tuch a ove i a 
T rarer in Power, and only Labouring in 
his Vocatin. 

The condeſcending patron, who, fond 
of followers and devendants, deals out 
his ſmiles to all about him, an! buys 


flattery with promiſes; who ſhikes the 


neeily wit by the hand, and aſſures him 
of his prote tion one hour, and forgets 
that he has ever teen him the next, is a 
Great Man: Deceit is his Vocation. 
The man in office, whole perqu:ſites 
are wrung from the poor pittances of 


the miſerable, and who enriches hintcit 


by pillaging the widow and the orphan, 
receives no more than his Accuſtomed 


Dues; and is only Labouring in his Vo- 


cation. 

The divine, who ſubſcribes to articles 
that he does not believe; who neglects 
practice for profeſſion, and God for his 
Grace; who bribes a miſtreſs, or ſacri- 
fices a ſiſter for preferment; who preaches 
faith without works, and damns all who 
differ from him, may be an orthodox di- 
vine, and only Labouring in his Voca- 
tion. | 

The lawyer, who makes truth falſe- 


hood, and falſchood truth; who pleads 


the cauie of the oppreſſor againtt the 


innocent, and brings ruin upon the 


wretched ; is 2 man of eminence in the 
world, and the companion of honeſt 
men. Lying is his Trade; and he is 
only Labouring in his Vocation. 

The phyſician, who viſits you three 
times a day in a cale that he knows to 
be incurable; who denies his aſſiſtance 
to the poor, and writes more for the 
apotliecary than the patient; is an Honelt 
phyſician, and only Labouring in his 
Vocition. 

The fine lady of faſhion, who piques 
herſelf upon her virtue, perhaps, a little 
too much; who attends the iermon every 
Sunday, and prayers every week day; 
and who, if {he anders her belt friends, 
does it only to reform them; may inno- 
cently indulge herielf in a little Cheat- 
ing at Cards; me has made it her Vo- 
cation. | on 

The tradeſinan, wha aſſures you up- 
on his honeſt word that he will deal 
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zuſtly with you, yet ſells you his worlt 
commodities at the higheſt price, and 
exults at over-reaching you; is a Good 
Man, and only Labouring in his Veca- 
tion | 


The infidel, who, fond of an evil 
fame, would rob you of a religion that 
inculcates virtue, and infures happinels 
as it's reward; who laughs at an here- 
after, and takes from you the only ex- 
pectation that can make life endurable; 
is a Dealer in Truth, and only Labour- 
ing in his Vocation. 

The author, who, to inſure à ſale to 
his works, throws out his ſlander againſt 
the good, and poiſons the young and 
virtuous by tales of wantonneſs and in- 
decency; is a Writer of Spirit, and only 
Labouring in his Vocation. 

To take characters in the groſs: the 
gameſter, who cheats you at play; the 
man of pleaſure, who corrupts the cha- 
ſtity of your wife; the friend, who tricks 

du in a horſe; the ſteward, who de- 
8 you in his accounts; the butler, 
who robs you of your wine; the foot- 
man, who ſteals vour linen; the houſe- 
keeper, who overcharges you in her bills; 
the gardener, who fends ycur fruit to 
market; the groom, who ſtarves your 
horſes to put their allowance in his 
pocket; in thort, the whole train of ſer- 
vants, who impoſe upon you in the ſe- 
veral articles entruſted to their care, are 
oalv receiving their Lawful Perquiſites, 
and Labouring in their Vocations. 

} know but one ſet of men, who 
onght commonly to be excepted in this 
general charge; and thoſe are the pro- 
Jectors. The ſchemes of all ſuch men 
are n ſually too romantic to unpoie up- 
on the credulity of the world; and not 
being able to plunder their employers, 
they are Labouring in their Vocations 
to cheat only themſelves, 

would not be miſunderſtood upon 
this cccafion, as if I meant to adviſe ail 


people to be honeſt, and to do as they 


would be done by, in their ſeveral voca- 
tions: far be it from me to intend any 
much thing; I am as well aſſure i as they 
are, that it would not anſwer their pur - 
poles. The tyrant wont! have no glory 
without conqueſts; his winiFers, no fol- 
wers without bribes; the patriot, no 
place without oppoſition; he man in of- 
nice, no perquiſites without fraud; the 
divine, no pluralities without time · ſerv- 
ing; the lawyer, no clients without ly- 


ing; the phyſician, no practice without 


little honeſty. 


prayers every day, or 


As fuch pertons ſiaud in no need of 2 
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apothecaries; the tradeſman, no coun- 
try-houſe without exacting; the fine 
lady, no routs without cheating; the in- 
fidel, no fame without profelytes; and 
the author, no dinner without ſlander 
and wantonneſs: the gameſter would be 
undone; the man of pleaſure. inactive; 
the gentleman-jockey would fell his 
horſe at half. price; and the ſteward, the 
butler, the footman, the houſekeeper, 
the gardener, the groom, and the wnole 
train of ſervants, loſe their neceſſary per · 
quiſites. 

The old maxim, that * Honeſty is the 
© b:{t policy, has been | ago ex · 
ploded: but I am firmly of opinion, 
that the Appearance of it might, if well 
put on, promote a man's intereſt, though 
the Reality muſt deftroy it. I would 
therefore recommend it to perſons in all 
vocations, (if it be but by way of trial, 
and for the novelty of the thing) to put 
on, now- and then, the Appearance of a 
Moſt men have a na- 
tural diſlike to be cheated with their 
eyes open; and though it is the faſhion 
of the times to wear no concealment, 
yet to deceive behind the maſk of inte- 
grity, has been deemed the mott effec- 
tual method. To further this end, the 
Appearance of a ſmall portion of Reli- 
gion would not be amis; but I would 
by no means have this matter over- 
done, as it _— is. Going to 

inging pſalms on 
a Sunday in a room next the ſtreet, may 
look a little ſuſpicious, and let the neigh- 
bours upon the watch: nor would I ad- 
viſe, that a tradeſman ſhould ſtandl at 
the ſhop-door with a prayer-book in his 
hand; or that a lawyer ſhouid carry the 
Whole Duty of Man in his bag to 
Weſtminſter Hall, and read it in courtas 
often as he fits down : there are other me - 
thods that may auſwer the purpoſe of 
cheating much better. A Yea and Nay 
convertation, interrupted with a tew fighs 
and groans fer the iniquities of the 
wicked, loud reſponſes at church, ant 
long graces at meals, with here and there 
a godly book lying in the window, or in 
places molt in fight, wall be of ſingular 
utility; and farther than this I would 
by no means advile. 

To all thoſe gentlemen and ladies 
who follow no vocations, and who have 
theretore no immediate intereſt in cheat- 
ing, I would recommend the Practice 
of honeſty betore the Appearance of it. 


—̃ ¶ —— a i 
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Kae er 
ligion, only that the Reality of it might 
be uſeful to them in afflictions; or, if 
ever they ſhould take it into their heads 
that they muſt one day die, it might 
poſlibly alleviate the bitterneſs of fo un- 


common a thought. To do as 
would be done by, woul in all proba- 
bility render ten happier in themſelves, 
and lead them to the enjoyment of new 
pleaſures in the happineſs of others. 


Noe CLXXXV. THURSDAY, JULY 15, 1756. 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 

n, 

M. caſe is a little ſingular, and 

therefore J hope you will let 
it appear in your I ſhould ſcarte- 
ly have to make ſuch a re- 
queſt, had not I very ſtrictly looked over 
all the works of your predeceſſors, the 
Tatlers, Spectators, and Guardians, 
without a poſſibility of finding a paral- 
lel to my unhappy ſituation. 

I am not benpecked; I am not grimal- 
ined; I have no Mrs. Freeman, with 
her Italian airs; but I have a wife more 
troubletome than all three, by a certain 
ridiculous and unneceſſary devotion that 
ſhe pays to her father, amounting almeſt 
to idolatry. When I firſt married her, 
from that ſpecious kind of weakneſs 
which meets with encouragement and 
applauſe, only becauſe it is called 
good nature, I permitted her to do 
whatever ſhe : but when 1 
thought it requiſite to pull in the rein, 
I found that her having the bit in her 
teeth, rendered the ſtrength of my curb 
of no manner of uſe tome. Whenever 
I attempted to draw her in a little, ſhe 
toſſed up her head, ſnorted, pranced, 
and gave herſelf ſuch airs, that, unleſs 
I let her carry me where ſhe pleaſed, my 
limbs, if not my life, were in danger. 
The love of power is inherent in the diſ- 
poſition of womankind: and I do not 

retend, that her vapours, hyſterics, 

w ſpirits, or whatever elſe the learned 
are pleaſed to call them, are not equalled 
by thouſands of married women in theſe 
melancholy kingdoms; but the Father, 
the Father, is the point which diftin- 
guiſhes me from the zeſt of my bre- 
thren. 

This old fcllow is of a moſt capri- 
cious, unequa! te per; and, like the la- 
tyr in the fable, biows hot and cold in 
the ſame breath. Sometimes he is very 
fond ot me and m friends; and at other 
times he will not ſuffer us to look at 
him. In whatever mood the old gentie- 


man thinks fit to appear, in the fame 
mood Madam, his daughter, diſpenſes 
her pouts and frowns, or her ſiniles and 
good-humour. Whatever ſhape old Pro- 
teus puts on, Cabera, his d mghier 
pou on the ſame. I call him Proteus, 
xecauſe, though I have known bim 
many years, I have never known him a 
week together in the ſme form. Hes 
vapouriſh; ſo is his daughter: he is 2 
quack; fo is his daughtur: one day he 
is an conomiſt, even to the greatett de- 
giee of avarice; the daughter alſo has 
her days of frugality and improper thrift. 
Somerimey he is profule, and a violent 
ſquanderer; after theſe fits, my purſe is 
ſure to ſuffer molt crueily. Sometimes 
he 1s proud, ſometimes he is humble; 
his daughter follows him cloſely in each 
of the two extremes. In ſhorr, Sir, 


both father and daughter practiſe more 


changes than Harlequin in the Emperor 
of the Moon. judge, then, what figute 
a huſband muſt make, who is indi- 
penſably obliged to conform with all 
theſe metamorphoſes! 


Laſt ſummer, though a cold one, Pro- 


teus took it into his head to dine in the 
cellar; and, as we arrived at my coun- 
try-houſe, our cellar alſo was immedi- 
ately announced to be our eating par- 
lour. My neighbours tried the experi- 
ment once, in | pet haps, of being 
made fuddled, contrary to my uſual 
cuſtom; but that not being the caſe, they 
never offered to return again; no, not 
even the curate of the pariſh, who de- 
clared he would drink bumpers in my 
cellar as long as I pleaſed, but he could 
not eat there and fip thimble-fuils, 
though he were {ure to dine every day 
on a patty, or a haunch of veniion. 80 
that my wife and I, for three months 
together, dined like Ning Pharaoh, 
amidit frogs and darkneſs: nor bad we 


any other companions thin the reptiles. 


that craw led out of the walls, as imagit ing 
their territories invaded. But my, wrfe 
endured every inconveniency with amaz- 

: ing 
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ing patience; hecauſe ſhe heard her fa- 
ther lay, that this was the heſt method 
to drink iced liquors, without being at 
the expence of an ice houſe, 

Lait winter, 1 was ſt Il put to greater 
hardſhips. Proteus, who tome time ago 
travelled abroad, neither for health nor 
improvement, but merely in ſearch of 
that philoſopher's itons called Taſte, 
declared, that in Italy ro nobleman's 
houſe hal a chimney in any room except 
the kitchen; an he added, that as it was 
an example which he refolved to follow, 
he hoped it might be fo reliſhable to his 
friends, that they would cut off that ex- 
ceſſive deur article of hring, and exyend 
their coal-money in buitlings, Ratues, 
or lakes. The word was no lovner given, 
than my wife hi iched up every chimneys 
except the kitchen cinmucy, in my 
houle; and in January (though we were 
permitted to have little earthen loves in 
our chainhers) the cold was to intenſe, 
that my little boy Tommy died of the 
whooping-cough; and I myſelf caught 
an ague, which laſted four months, and 
brought upon me an apothecary's bill, 
amounting to ninety pounds, for drugs, 
which were indeed much fuller f Taite 
than I defired. ; 

The furniture of my houſe, and the 
mape of my gardens, have been changed 
At leaſt ten times over; yet, if you were 
to judge, Mr. Fitz- Adam, from the 
eonſtant converſation of my wife and 
her father, you would pronounce them 
tie beſt cxconomiſts in Europe; and ſo 
they are, in ſmall beer, oil, and vi- 


negar. 

Though I always avoid exceſs of 
drinking when at home, (my father - in- 
law, fince my marriage, having been 
remarkably ſober) yet it is my miſ- 
fortune, and I confeſs it as a fault, to go 
now-and-then to the tavern, and there 
to exceed the ſtrict limits of ſobriety. It 


is unpoſſible, among jovial companions, 


not to indulge a vein of gaiety; the effect 
of which is, that at night I am to 
ſtagger towards the 9 bed a little 

too heavily loaded with liquor. The 
night is ſnored away in oblivion: but, 
oh! when the morning approaches, and 
T awake, and open my eyes, what a face 
of anger go I behold! and what dread- 
ful peals of conjugal thunder do I hear! 
.Thuſe peals commonly end with a louder 
flap than ordinary, in words to this 


purpoſi—" Ab! Mr. Tamedeer, Mr. 
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* Tamedeer! is this the reward for aff 

y love and kindneſs? Have I quitteil 
© my dear father for the embraces of a 
* fot? When was that good old man 
© ever diſguiſed in liquor? To this I 
might reply, if I d to make an an- 
{wer, that indeed he is ſo often diſguiſed | 
out of liquor, he ought never to be diſ- 
guiſed in it: and I might alſo add, that 
he is moſt injuriouſly flandered, if fome 
five · and-tweniy years ſince, he did not 
drink, fracke, aud go through the t 
cetera as well as the beſt of us. 

It I offend or rebel in any one point, 
and indeed I offead and rebel in very 
far, my vif2 immediately applies to my 
father-in-law, and I am 4 — to alter 
my conduct, and to fubmit properly to 
tudginents far ſuperior to my own. 
Thus is my caſe (my wife's virtue al. 
ways excepted) far more deplorable than 
Barnaby Brittle's in the play; nor have 
J the comfort appendant to Sir John 
Enville, knight, in being married to a 
woman of quality. That circumſtance 
at leaſt might have proved an ingredient 
to ſatisfy my pride. | 

This uncaſy ſituation, which I have 
deſcribed with etact truth, has occa- 
ſioned me to ruminate continually upon 
ſome method of relief. None occurs to 
me except a formal divorce. You will 
aſk what cauſe can be alledged, fince 
there is not the leaſt ſhadow of prooi 
either of adultery, ill-ufage, or any 
other matrimonial miſdemeanor? True. 
But cannot I prove à prior marriage? 
Was not ſhe married to her father, to 
all outward appearance, long before ſhe 
went with me to the altar? Does not 
that marriage evidently continue, with- 
out any other breach, than having a ſe- 
cond huſband in points where the fuf 
huſband does not care to meddle? Is 
ſhe not more obedient to her firſt huſ- 
band than her ſecond? Has ſhe filled, 
as ſhe ought, her vow of matrimony to 
me? Whom does ſhe obey? not me, but 
her father. Whom does ſhe honour? 
nat me, but her father. May not 1 
hope therefore to be relieved in any ju- 
dicial or ecclefiaſtical court in England? 

Your opinion fully ſtated upon this 
caſe would encourage me to go on, or 
diſcourage me from proceeding. 
cannot be relieved by law or equity, l 
will try to ſummon up courage to fight 
my father-in-law, I know he is 2 
coward ; but then I am under appre- 

henlione, 
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henſione, that the jade has diſcovered 


to him that I am a greater coward than 


- himſelf. At all events, Mr. Fitz-Adam, 


45 


let me have your advice, becauſe l am 
your conſtant reader, and admirer, 
TROMAsS TAMEDEER, 


No CLXXXVI. THURSDAY, JULY 22, 1756. 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 
zin, 


Am the fame clergyman who trou- 
bled you with an account of his miſ- 
fortunes in your paper, Number Xx x1. 
and am indebted to your kind publica- 


tion of that letter for the eaſe and hap- 


. Pineſs which, with only one ſingle in- 
terruption, I have enjoyed .ever ſince. 
My uncommon, and I hope I may tay, 
unmerited diſtreſſes, recommended me 
to the notice of a noble lord, who called 
to ſee me at my lodgings, brought me 
home to his lordſhip's own houle, and 
honoured me fo far as to make me his 
domeſtic chaplain. His lordſhip's re- 
gard for me was fo truly ſincere, that 
| he married me ſoon after to my lady's 
woman, a young perton of admirable 
beauty and virtue, and a great favourite 
of my lord, becauſe, as his lordſhip 
uſed to tell me, ſhe was a clergyman's 
daughter; and, for what reaſon he knew 
not, extremely hated by his lady. But 
my good fortune did not end here: his 
lordſhip, whole nature is never to he 
tired with doing good, was fo very ob- 
liging as to take us alittle houſe, ready- 
furniſhed, in a retired and pleaſant part 
of the town, paying the rent of it him- 
felf, and making us conſiderable pre- 
ſents from time to time. He was alto fo 
very condeſcending as to ſpend two or 


three evenings in a week with us, and 


frequently to take my wife with him into 
the chariot, for an afternoon's airing, 
as ſhe had the misfortune, ſoon after 
our marriage, of labouring under an ill 
fate of health, which, as we all feared, 
would terminate in a dropſy. 

His lordſhip was ſtill kinder to me in 
other affairs, inſomuch that in leſs than 
two months after our marriage, he ſent 
me. into the weſt, with thirty guineas in 
my pocket, to fupply the place of a wor- 
thy clergyman, whom my lord had fent 
tor to town upon particular buſineſs; 
aud becauſe the ill health of my wife 
required a little country air, his lord- 
ip propoſed taking lodgings for her 
at Erightbridge during my abſence, 


where ſhe was daily to be attended by 
his own phyſician. 

At the end of fix weeks, his lordſhip 
was pleaſed to recall me to town, where 
I had the inexpreſſible ſatisfaQtion of 
finding my wife returned to her houſe, 
perfectly cured of her diforder, with 
only a little palenels remaining from 
the violent remedies preſcribed to her 
by her phyſician. I had the additional 
happineſs of finding his lordſhip with 
my wife, waiting my return; and to be 
honoured with his thanks for the faith- 
ful diſcharge of my truſt, together with 
a promiſe of the very firſt living that 
ſhould fall within his gift. 

I mention theſe things, Sir, to the 
honour of my noble benefactor, who 
ever ſince my marriage, which is now 
three years ago, has been laviſhing his 
favours upon me; who has been ſo ver 


condeſcending as to ſtand godfather in 


perſon to my two children, and to take 
every opportunity of making me happy 
by his viſits. But I am not entering 
into a particular detail of the pleaſures 
T enjoy; I have another motive for trou- 
bling you with this letter. 

His lordſhip, the beginning of this 
month, was p.caled, amongſt the many 
inſtances of his gcudnelſs, to procure 
for me a chaplainchip in one of the re- 
giments now in Scotland; and as my 
attendance was immediately neceffary, 
and my wite too far gone with child to 
think of going with me; as ſoon as T 
had prepared every thing for my jour- 
ney, I ſent an advertiſement to the Daily 
Adverrilcr in the following words. 


WAanTeED, an agreeable companion 
in a poſt-chaiſe to Edinburgh. Enquire 
for the Reverend W. B. at the Green 
Park Coffee- houſe, Piccadilly. Note, 
The utmoſt expedition will be neceſſary. 


The next morning, as I was readi 
a news-paper inthe coffee-room, I heard 
2 young gentleman, of a very mo leſt and 
decent appearance, enquiriug at the bar 
for the Reverend Mr. W. B. I told him 
that I was the perſon; and callirg for a 
| ahl 
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conple of diſhes of coffee, we fat down 
toge her, and entered upon the ſubject 
of the >Avertifeme:rr. He aſſured me, 
that if his friends did not flatter him, he 
was a very agreeable companion; that 
he hd huſineſs of conſequence to tranſ- 
act at Edinburgh; that he was particu- 
hariy pleaſed to fin] by the advertiſe- 
ment that T was a clergyman, having a 
great veneration for gentlemen of that 
function; that he had entertained 
thoughts of becoming one himſelf, was 
a near relation of the biſhop of, and 
though young as he appeared, he was 
never fo happy as when cngagel in ſeri- 
ons converfation with 2 worthy divine. 
He was pleaſed to add, that he ſaw ſome- 
thing in my appearance which entitled 
me to that character, and that he did not 
= of being greatly ediſied during fo 

ga journey. Many civilities paſſed 
on my fide in return; and in the end it 
was agree that we ſhould ſet out that 
verv my at fix o'clock. - you 
punctual to his appointment, with a ſer 
vant on horſeback, leading a handſome 
gelding for his maſter, who with two 
young gentlemen, his frien-{s, were wait- 
ing for me at the inn. I could not help 
obſerving, while the chaiſe was getting 
ready, that theſe young gentlemen were 
taking 2 good deal of pains to ſtifle a 
laugh, which, on our ſtepping into the 
carriage, they were no longer able to 
contain : but I made no remarks upon 
their behaviour, and we ſet out upon 
our journev. 


We reached Ware that night, with- 


out any thing happening worthy of re- 
mark, except that we were ſtopt upon 
the road by two young gentlemen on 
| horſeback, and interrupted in a very ſe- 
rious converſation, by their ſaluting my 
companion with * 2—— s, Jack! 
hat, playing the faint, and travelling 
© to heaven with a parſon! My fellow- 


traveller gave them a look of contempt ; 


and after aſſuring them that he had not 
the honour of knowing them, and pull- 
ing up the glaſs, ordered the poſtilion 
to drive on. 

Our evening at Ware was ſpent in 
remarks on the diffoluteneis of the 
times, and the indecent liberties that 
wild and profligate young fellows were 
every where taking with the clergy. 
After much ſerious dilcourſe, and = 
derate refreſhment, we retired to reſt. 
I flept longer than uſual in the morning; 
and no ſooner was I awake, than I diſ- 
eovered, with equal confuſion and ſur · 
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prize, that I was in hed with a woman, 
who, as I attempted to get up, threw 
her arms about my neck, and c 

me to lie down. The ſtruggle and the 
noite I made upon this occaſion, toge- 
ther with the ſcreams of the woman, 
who ſtill held me faſt, alarmed the whole 
inn, and drew a crowd of ſpectatort 
into the room, headed by my companion, 
and followed by a ſoldier, who called 
himſelf the huſband of the woman, 
ſwearing that he would have my heart's 
blood for corrupting the chaſtity of his 
wife. I pleaded my innocence to an un- 
believing audience; while the woman 
accuſed me of having forced me againſt 
her will; pretending that it was her miſ. 
fortune over-night to be a little in li- 
quor, and that ſhe had miſtaken the 
room I lay in for her own. 

To dwell no longer than is needful 
upon this diſgraceful affair, I was in the 
end compeiled to give a guinea to the 
foldier, and afterwards to ſubmit with 
patience to the inſults of a mob, who 
ſurrounded the inn at our entrance into 
the poſt-chaife, and followed it with 


hootings to the very extremity of the 
town 


From the paſſive behaviour of my 
companion at the inn, and the demure 
looks that he now put on, I began te 
harbour a ſuſpicion of him not greatly 
to his advantage; and while I was de- 
liberating in what manner to addreſs 
him, an accident which at 
once threw him off his guard, and diſ- 
covered to me, that inſtead of an agree 
able companion, I was travelling with 
a fiend. This accident was the ſudden 
and violent overturning of the poit- 
chaiſe; u which occaſion, though 
neither of us was hurt, he diſcharged 
fuch a volley of curſes on the poſtilion, 
as made me tremhle to hear him. TI en- 
deavoured to pacify him by the gentleſt 
admonitions, which inſtead of calming 
his anger, turned it all upon myſelf; 
and amidſt a thouſand oaths and impre- 
cations, he vowed revenge upon my 
head, telling me that he hated a parſon 
as he hated Old Nic; that he had bribed 
the ſoldier's whore to go to bed to me 
at the inn; and that he came out upon 
no other buſineſs than to play the devil 
with me all the way. I ſtood aghaſt at 
what I heard, and refuſed getting into 
the chaiſe again; upon which a ſtruggle 
enſued, and blows paſſed between us; 
till by the aſſiſtance of his ſervant, and 
the knavery of the poſtilion, whom hs 
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gained over to his fide with a whole 
handful of filver, I was thruſt into the 
chaiſe, and compeile to go on. 

We had icarce travelled a mile before 
we overtook 2 couple of gvpfies upon 
the road; one an old woman, the other 
a girl. They were all over rags and 
filth, and fo intoxicated with liquor, that 
they revled at every ſtep. My compa- 
nion called to the poſtilion to ttop; and 
after queſtioning th: ſe wretcaes about 

the way they were going, got out of the 
chaiſe, and told me that he could not 
in charity fit lolling at his eaſe, while 
two of the tender fex were walking bare- 
foot on the road; and that, if I had no 
weighty objections, he would make the 
old lady an offer of his feat, and Miſs, 
as he was pleaſed to call her, might 
with great conveniency fit upon my 
_ It was in vain for me to ex- 
nate, or to attem ing after 
im: his ſervant e 28 * the 
arm, while the maſter with great gra- 
vity and ceremony handed the creatures 
into the chaiſe; and then mounting his 
horſe, rode cloſe by it's fide, talking 
obſcenity to the wretches, and inſtruct- 
ing them to behave to me in a manner 
not to be endured nor deſcribed. 
In this manner we paſſed through the 


villages, and entered Royſton; the 


— being ordered to walk his 
rſes gently to the inn, that we might 
de followed by a mob, whom mv com- 


panion called to at every turning to 


ſmoke the parſon and his doxies. 
I Rept from the cha e amidit the hal- 
ing of the rabble, and ran into a 
room, the door of which I locked. Here 


I determined to remain, or to fly to the 


magiſtrate for protectio i, had not my 
tormentor made hi appearance at the 
window, telling me that as the joke was 
now at an end, and as he believed I }:ad 
| hail -nough of an greea le companion, 
he had altered his intention of viſuing 
Scotland, and ſhould return to town 
that morning. I thanked him for the 
favoy'; but kept cloſe to my rom, till 
I fav tim with his fe: vant ride out of 
the na, and take the road to London. 
I then ordered fome refreſhment to be 
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brought me, and a poſt - chaiſe to be in 
readineſs; but how great was my alto- 
niſhment, when feeling for my purſe, 
which contained forty guincas at my 
ſetting out, I found nt my pockets 
had been rifled, and hut I had net fo 
mucu as a brats farthirg left mel | 

As it vas no doubt with me that.the 
gypſies had roE bed me, I male imm<- 
diate enquiry after them, but Jearnt that 
they had diſappeared on bur arrival at 
the ion; and though the muſt diligent 
ſearc') was made for them, they were no 
wherc to be found. — 

It was no im poſſible for me to pro- 
ceed; I therefore determined to remain 
where I ws, till I couid receive a freſh 
ſupply from my wife, to hom 1 dil- 
patened a meſſenger with a letter, fetting 
forth at large all the: c:viiies I had met 
with. 

When the meffer ger was gore, it ac- 
curred to me, that however ill my um- 
panion had uied me, he coul not be 
baſe enough % concert ins robbery 
with the gu pſies, and therefore ght 
be incline.| to make up my lo's upon 
knowing that I had fultumed it. For 
this reaton I determined ce more to 
tranſmit my con. plaints to the World; 
that if the young gentleman has any 
one principle of honour remaining, he 
ma; lend to Mr. Do-.fley's the fam I 
have been defraud:d oi. My demand 
upon him is for feven-1ndethirty gui- 
neas, which unleſs he pays within fix 
days after the public tion of this letter, 
I will forthwith print bis name in the 
newys - papers, and proclaim to the public 
the injuries he has done me. 

I have another reaſon for giving you 
this trouble; which is, to caution ail 
gentlemen for the future againſt adver- 
tinng in the papers for an Agreeable 
Companion in a poſt-chaiſe; as it con- 
ſoles me not a little, that I am enahied 
to make other people wiſe, even »v my 
own mis fortunes. I am, Sir, your ob- 


liged, and mot faithful ſervant, 


i W. B. 
Grorcs inn aT 
RoysTon, 
Jury 16, 1756. 
30 Ne 
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10 MR, FITZ-ADaM. 
S!R, 

MONG all the grievances that 
your correſpondents have from 
time to time laid before vou, I have met 
, with no one ſituation that bears any like- 
neſs to my own, or that deſerves your 
-2mpaſſion and advice half ſo much. I 
am the brother of four ſiſters, am the 
eldeſt of my family, a freeman of the 
city of London, and by trade a fhoe- 
maker. My father enjoyed a imall 
place at court, which I believe, one 
vear with another, brought him in about 
a hundr:d and fifty pounds. My mo- 
ther was deſcended from the third or 
fourth coufin of an attainted Scotch 
peer, was a lady's woman when my fa- 
ther married her, and brought with her 
a very large portion of pride, virtue, 
and fine breeding. My father, who 
Pefare his marriage had held up his 
h-42t very high a: 2 courtier, was now 
cf greater conteq unge than every in the 
thought that by this ha; bY match he 
hic allied himtelf to nobility. y no- 
ther indeed had one great mortification 
to lurmaunt; which was, that ſhe had 
not only contiuninated her blood by 
marrying a De) who was formerly 
2 broken tallew.chandler in the city, 
hut hat changed her ihluſtrious maiden 
nme for the coarſe and vulgar appel. 
f 1's, Laycock. She comfurt- 


. 


lation of Lv: 
ed herſelf, however, on the firſt appear- 
ace of her pregnancy, that ſo odious 
a ſurname ſhould be qualified in her 
children with the gentreleſt and moſt 
clegant Chriſtian names that hiſtory or 
romance could poſſibly ſupplx. My 
tirter approved the thought; and no 
ſooner was I a fortnight old, than I was 
©:rittened, with great pomp and gran- 
eteur, by the name of Ptolemy. My 
left üſter, who came into the world a 
ar after, was called Wilhelmina 
Charlotra, rhe fecond Peutheſilea, the 
third Telethula, and the fourth Hono— 
ria. There was alfo a ſtcond fon, who 
died wiihin the month, chriitened Aga- 
mienii on. | 

We were all of us trained up to re- 
ward theſe names as marks of ſuperio- 
zity over other ci;:dren, and ſuch as 


would one time or other mot certainly 
make our furtunes. If Maſter Prole- 
my was naughty, he was net chid as a 
vulgar child, but admonithed with all 
the gentleneſs and forbearaiice due to fo 
illuſtrious a name. If Miſs WII. el. 
mina Charlotta, or hei lifters Miss Pen- 
thelilea, Mits Teleib un, or Mis Ho- 
noria, forgot to hold up their heads, or 
were caught at romps with the boys, 
they were put in mind of the names, 
and ;nftrued to act up to them. Our 
dreſſes were, if poſſible, as fantaſtc as 
our names; and the formality ot our be- 
haviour was of a piece with both. An 
though we were the plainelt chitdien in 
the world, and had not the leaf probahic 
chance of receiving a ſingl. thilling to 
Gur portions, we weie trained up to 
pride and ichlenefs, and to turn up Our 


noſes at all the Dicks, Toms, and Hu- 


rys, the Sukeys and Pollys, that were 
our ſoperiors in the neighbourhood. 
The neceſſary expences io ſupport all 
this pride and folly, were more than 
could be ſpared from the narrow income 
of my father: and Maſter Piulemy, who 
was now eleven years old, mutt have 
been as totally uneducated as the miſſes 
his ſiſters, if my father's brother, who 
as a repatable ſho maker in the city, 
had not taken me into his care, and ſent 
me to St. Paul's ſchuol at his own ex- 
pence. To this accident of my lite I 
owe my eſcape from rin. I was cail- 
ed King Proiemy by all the boys, and ſo 
laughed at for my importance, that I 
ſoon grew aſhamed of my name; an at 
the end of three years, when my mother 
thought it high time for we to return to 
court, I choje to accept of an offer my 
uncle had made me of heceming tus ap- 
prentice, and entering into partusrilig 
with him when my ume was expicd. 


My father's conſent was pretty eaſily 


obtained, as he found hiiftlelf in 2 i! 
ſtate of health, and unable to pr.. 
for me: but my mother was inex i I. 
She conſidered that my great name gu 
but 11] ſuit with fo low a calling; ard 
when ſhe faw we determined, ie tc! 
me in a flood of tears at parting, Is 

the firſt Ptolemy that ever made ſhoes. 
For my ewn part, Thad been to hum- 
bled at ichuol about my name, that 1 
Neve: 


never afterwards wrote more than the 
firlt letter of it: and as P. very luckily 
looked more like Phil.p than Ptolemy, 
Ine eſcaped tc ridicule that would 
ocherwile have been thrown upon me. 

At the end of my apprenticeſhip, my 
uncle gave me his only daughter in mar- 
riage; and dying ſoon after, I ſucceed- 
ed to his trade and effects; and to a for- 
tune, in good debts and money, to the 
amount of four thouſand pounds. 

My mother, who had never thorough - 
I; recovered the ſhock of her ſon Ptole- 
my's ditgrace, died a few months after 
my uncle; ani my father followed her 
this ſummer, leaving to my filters no 
other fortune than their names, which 
to my great ſorrow has not been quite 
fo current in the world as to enable them 
to ive upon it. To be as ſhort as I 
can, they were all thrown upon my 
hands, and are like to continue with 
me as long as I lire. But the misfor- 
tune is, that to keep my fiiters from 
ſtarving, I muſt become a beggar my- 
ſelf; for the expences they bring, and 
the nothing they do, will not ſuffer me 
to go on. By their dreſſes, their names, 
and the airs ot quality they give them- 
telves, I am rendered ridiculous among 
all my acquaintance. My wite, who is 
a very plam good woman, and whofe 
name is Amey, has been new. chriſten- 
el, and is called Amelia; and my little 
daughter, a child of a year old, is no 
longer Polly, but Maria. They are 
perpetually quarrelling with one ano- 
ther about the {uperiority of their names; 
and becauſe the eldeſt ſiſter has two, 
and the others but one, they have en- 
tered into a combination to rob her of 
both, and almoſt to break her heart, by 
calling her Mis Laycock. 

I have ſhewn them the impoſſthility 
of my maintaining them much longer, 

ard, as tenderly as I was able, propoſ- 
ed their going into ſervice; bur they told 
me, with the utmoſt invdignation, that 
whatever a ſhoemaker in the city might 
imagine to the contrary, the names of 
Wilhelmina, Charlotta, Penthefilea, 
Telethuſa, and Honoria, were by no 
means ſervants names; and unleſs IL 
found myſelf inclined to make a better 
proviſion for them, they ſhould conti- 
ue where they were. Nay, my young- 
et ſiſter, Mils Honoria, who thinks her- 
elf handiome, had the nnpudence to 
tell me, that if ever ſhe condeſcended to 
let out her perſon for hire, it ſnould be 
tor other utes than thoſe of a ſeryvam; to 
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which Mis Telethuſa was pleaſed to 
add, that indeed ſhe was entirely of 
Mils Honeria's opinion; for chat the fin 
of being a miſtreſs was not half o 
ſhocking to her as the ſhame of being a 
ſer rant. 

You will judge, Sir, how deſirous I 
am to rid the houſe of them, when [ tell 
you that I have even offered to take a 
thop for them at the court end of the 
town, and to give each of them a hun- 
dred pounds to ſet up with in any way 
they fiould chuſe: but their great 
names, foriooth, are not to be proſti- 
tute4 upon ſhop- bills, whatever their 
brother Ptolemy, the ſhoemaker, in his 
great zeal to ſerve them, may plcate 
humbly to conceive. Yet with theie 
truly great names, that are not to be 
contaminated by trade or fervice, they 
have condeſcended to rob my till two or 
three times; and no longer ago than laſt 
week, when I caught my eldett litter in 
the fact, ſhe told me with great dignity, 
that it became her brother Ptolemy 10 
bluſh at laying Fer under the — 
of doing aa action that was fo muc 
beneath her. 


I have laid the whole affair before tie 


minitter of the parith, wito has taken 
a great deal of pains to rcaton them 1a 
their ſentes, but to no purpoſe: and un- 
leſs you, Mr. Fitz- Adam, who are a 
travelled man, can direct them to any 
part of the globe, where great names, 
great pride, great indoicace, and great 
poverty, are the only ialificttians chat 


men look for in a wife, I mut hut up 


ſhop in a few days, and leave ts - 
helmina Charlotta, and che otner Miljes 
her ſiſters, with their illaſtrious names, 
to go begging about ito tracts, I: ; d 
know of auy fich luce, and wii lo me 
the favour to mention it in your next 
Thurſday's paper, you will tave 2 nl 
family from ruin, and infinitzly oblige, 
Sir, your molt torrowtul humble ler- 
vant, 


The cafe of my corr:fpondent is, L 
confets, a very hard one; and I With 
with all my heart that I had diſzovoret 
in my travels fuch a country as he hints 
at. All the advice I can give hun 18, to 
ſend for the miniſter of the pariin once 
more, and get his ſiſters re- baptized : 
for till they can be prevailed upon to 
have new names, it will be altegether 


impoſſihle to give them new Latules. 


282 N? 
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if the firſt of the following 
lette s bears a little hard upon the 
ladies, for whom T have always profeſ- 
fed a regard even to veneration, yet I 
am luce io give it a place in my pa- 
per, irom the confi-leration, that if the 
com laint contained in it hould ha, pen 
to have the leaſt foundation in truth, 
they may have an opportunity of adding 
another proof to the multitudes they are 
daily giving, that they want only to be 
told of their errors to amend them. Of 
the ſecond letter I ſhall fay nothing 
more, than that the expedient propoſed 
in it to remove the evil complained of 
has my entire approbation. 


TO MR. FITZ ADAM, 
SIR, : 

WI TH as much devotion for the 

fair as any man, and as high a 
ſenſe of the happineſs they are capable 
of imparting, I have reſolved to be an 
old batchelor; yet not in the leaſt deter- 
mined by the ſtrongeſt arguments againſt 
matrimony, or the moſt taihionable mo- 
tives to a fingle life. It is my misfor- 
„ (ECONOMY, mo- 
daſiy, and ſome of the qualifications con- 
veyed under the idea of notable, as the 
moſt engaging ornaments of a well · bred 


woman. How unhappy then am I, 
that none of theſe ſhould be of repute in 
the preſent age ! 


T had once formed a defign of tranſ- 
rting myſelf to Spain or China, for a 

y of the domeflic kind; but giving the 
ference to thoſe of my own country, 
delayed my intention, till I ſhould {ce 
the influence your weekly admonitions 
were attended with. I am now forry to 
find, that notwithitanding vour cenſo- 
rial dignity, they have openly dared to 
perſiſt in thoſe faſhions you have fo long 
oppoſed. An unaccountable propen- 
fity to viſit public places, a general nak- 
edneſs of ſhoulders, a remarkable bluff. 
neſs of face, a loud voice, and a maſ- 
culine air, have lately gained much 
und in the country; and I am apt to 
think I ſhail ſhortly fee the necks and 
boſoms of my fair countrywomen paint- 
ed with devices of birds and bonds. in 
imitation of the ancient Britons, though 


they are now contented with plain white 
and red. 

J have obſerved, that as we are gra- 
dually retreating from the co::rage and 
greatneſs oi our ſex, the ladies are ad- 
vancing with haſty ſtrides upon us; and 
whether we ſhall long mainta'n the pre- 
eminence, is a point much liable to dii- 

me. 

: I cannot but ſuſpect them of enter- 
taining deſigns of inv:ding the province 
of man: and though I acknowledge their 
boundleſs power, I never was formed to 
obey, and cannot think of ſubmiſſion. 
But admitting that the preſent generation 
of beauties are totally unfit for wives, 
except to thoſe gentle minds who would 
think themſelves honoured by having 
their thouſands ſpent in the genteeleſt 
manner, yet in another capacity they 
might be made of the greateſt ſervice to 
their country. When I fee their hair 
tied in a knot behind, or either hang- 
ing down in a ramellie, or folded up 
in ribbands, I cannot but look on them 
as the fair defenders of Britain, on 
whoſe gallantry I ſhould rather chuſe 
to rely, than on all the boaſted proweſs 
of our military beaux. On this footing 
I can excuſe them for ſacrificing the 
thouſand nameleſs powers of pleaſing 
which nature has inveſted them with, 
for the powers of deſtroying, and con- 
ſent to their changing the darts of Cu- 
pid for the armour of Mars. Whatever 
magazines of lightning are laid up in 
their bright eyes, I hope they will blaze 
out on this occaſion. 

If it ſnould be objected that we ought 
to have proofs of their valour, and that 
a big look may be conſiſtent with a faint 
heart; I anſwer, that there can be no 
great reaſon to doubt the bravery of 
thoſe, who have made it one of their 
firſt maxims never to be afraid of a 
man: and beſides, that natural love 
of conqueſt which poſſeſſes every md: · 
vidual of the female world, would ani- 
mate them forward to the boldeſt enter- 
prizes. I would rather propoſe, that the 
more gay and airy of them ſhould be 
diſtributed into a body of flying light- 
horſe; the Gadabouts would make an 
excellent company of foragers; —_— 
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delicate of them would ſerve to carry the 
colours, and the fight of them would in- 
ſpire the ſoldiers with unequalled reſo- 
lution and courage. Thus they might 
all be diſpoſed in ranks and ſtations 
ſuitable to their reſpective merits, diſ- 
tinctions, and qualifications, from the 
firſt lady of quality to the loweſt belle 
in the country village. I ſhould alto 
adviſe, that a ſufficient number of fe- 
male tranſports ft. ould be ſent to the re- 
lief of our garriſons abroad, if it was 
not from my apprehenſions that they 
would not be able to ſuſtain a long ſiege, 
and might perhaps be captivated by the 
immenſe finenets of an embroidered 
knight of the order of St. Louis. I 
have only one circumſtance more to 
mention to excite their zeal; which is, 
that they mutt be obliged to content 
themſelves with their own invented fa- 
ſhions, till the ſucceſſes of their arms 
ſhall oblige the French to accept of our 
wealth-for thoſe that ar a la mode de 
Paris. 

If this propoſal be agreeable to your 
judgment, I hope you wili ſecond it by 
the warmelt encouragements. May we 
not exult in the proſpect of that glorious 
career of ſucceſs which muit attend an 
army of heroines, bre:t to a contempt 
of danger, and trained up from infancy 
itſelf to the moſt intimate acquaintance 
with balls, drums, routs, hurricanes, ard 
the like? I am, Sir, your humble ſer- 
vant, 

A. SINGLETON, 


MR. FITZ-ADAM, 
Have a complaint to lay before you, 
which, to the belt of my memory, 
you have not hitherto touched upon. 
The ground of my complaint, Sir, is 
this. News, you know, never was more 
fluctuating than at this moment. What 
we are told at breaktait is contradicted 
by noon, and that again is vid by din- 
ner; the dinner-tale ſcarcely laits till 
coffee, and all is found to be falſe be- 
fore night. And yet, Sir, there are a 
ſet of wiſe men, who are always fatis- 
fied with the laſt tale, and conſtan'l, 
aſſure you they were all along of tyat 
opinion. Lord, Sir, I knew it mult 
* be ſo; how could it be otherwiſe? L 
always faid io: and though accounts 
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vary to-morrow, it does not at all af- 
fect them; tor to-morrow they will have 
been all along perfectly weil acquainted 
with juſt the contrary to what they knew 
lo well to-day. This everlaiting know- 
ledge and ſeciet intelligence is really, 
Sir, a molt provoking infult on us pee 
things, who are not ſo knowing. If I 
am wrong to-day, my friend is wrong 
to-morrow, and that puts us on an 
equaiity; but theſe people, who are al- 
ways fure io be of the right opinion, 
becauſe they have no opinion at all, are 
not to be endured. 

But it is one thing to complain, and 
another to redreſs; and unleſs I thought 
I had ſome method to remedy the evil, I 
would not complain of it. The remedy 
I would — is ſimply this: that the 
term I be tor ever excluded all conver- 
ſations. "There is not, perhaps, one 
ſingle impertinerce or foppery in diſ- 
courſe, that .s not imputable to that 
ſame little latter J. The old man, go- 
ing to repeat the lye he has talked him- 
felt into a belief of, cries—* F remem- 
© ber when I was young.” The maiden 
of fifty bleſſes her ftars, and fay:—* F 
vas not luch a flirt.” The beld co- 
lonel tells you“ I led on the men, I 
© entered the breach.“ The rake—* I 
© debauched ſuch a girl, I drank down 
E ſuch a fellow. Now, Sir, fond as 
people are of being fooliſh, they would 
even conſent to be wile, if it was not 
confining their follies to their own dear 
perfoas. The old man's dull ilory is 
only to let you ſee what Z- was himſelf. 
The maiden gentlewoman only means to 
exemplify her own modeſty, and does 
not care a pin for all the frailties of her 
neighbuurs, but that ſhe has therehy an 
opportunity of telling you how virtuous 
ſne her lelf is. The ſoldier never teils 
you of a campaign, but the one he was 
himlelf in. The rake never tells you 
of any foilics but his own; and the wife 
man I complained of in the beginning 
of my letter, never tells you Mr, Such- 
2-one always thought fo, or Mr. Some- 
body always faid ſo, but I always 
thought fo, I always aid fo. Let me 
therefore intreat you, Mr. Fitz- Adam, 
to forbid the uſe of this monoiyllable, 
and you will much oblige, Sir, your 
friend, &. W. 


N 
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WW E are accuſe l by the French, au- 
perhaps but too juſtly, of hav- 
wg no word in our language which an- 
fwers to their word þ27re; which, there- 
fore, we hve beer ohhge to adopt, not 
Raving as they (iy, the thing. 

It docs not occur to me, that we have 
an one word in our ingu2ge (I hope 
not from the {ame 1-a/un) to exprits 
the ideas which thev comprehend under 
the words les maurs. Manners are too 
little, morals too much. I ſhould define 
it thus: A general externy decency, fit- 


r ard prapr ety of conduet, in the com- 


eu titercourſe of life. 

Coro, in 1:18 Offices, makes uſe of the 
ward corum in this ſenſe, to expreſs 
what he telis us the Greeks ſignified by 
their word, (I will not ſhock the eyes 
of my potite readers with Greek types) 
To Preben. 

The taing, however, is unqueſtion- 
ably of importance, by whatever word it 
may be digniffed or degraded, diſtin- 
guiſhed or miitaken: it ſhall therefore 
be the ſubject of this paper to explain 
aud recommend it; and, upon this oc- 
caſion, I ſhall adopt the word decorum. 

But, as I have ſome private realons 
for deſiring not to leſſen the ſale of theſe 
my tucubrations, I muſt premiſe that, 
notwithſtanding this ſerious introduce 
tion, I am not going to preach either re- 
ligious or moral duties. On the con- 
trary, it is a ſcheme of intereſt which I 
mean to communicate; and which, if 
the ſuppeled characterittic of the pretent 
age be true, mult, I ſhouil apprehend, 
be highly acceptable to the generality of 
my readers. 

I take it for granted, that tie moſt 
ſenſible and informed part of mankind, 
mean people of faſhion, purſue ſingly 
their own intereſts and pleaſures; that 
they deſire, as far as poſſible, to enjoy 
them excluſively; and to avail themſelves 
of the ſimplicity, the ignorance, and the 
prejudices of the vulgar, who have nei- 
ther the ſame ſtrength of mind, nor the 
lame advantages of education. Now it 
is certain, that nothing would more con- 
tribute to that deſirable end, than a ftrict 
obſervance of this decorum; which, 2s I 
have already hinted, does not extend to 


religious or moral duties; does not pro- 


hibit the ſolid enjoyments of vice, but 
only throws a vei of decency between it 
and the vulgar, conceals part of it's na- 
tive deforu ity, and prevents ſcandal and 
had example. It is a fort of pepper - 
corn quit-rent paid to virtue, as an ac- 
knowledgment of it's ſuperiority; but, 
according to our prefent conſtitution, is 
the ealy price of freedom, not the tribute 
of vitlalage. 

Thoſe who would be reſpected by 
others, muſt firtt reſpect themſelves. A 
certain exterior purity and dignity of 
charager, commands refpect, procures 
credit, and invites confidence ; but the 
public exerciſe and oftentation of vice 
has all th. contrary effects. 

The middle claſs of people in this 
country, though generally ſtraining to 
imitate their hettars, have not yet ſhaken 
off the prejudices of their education; very 
many of them ſtill believe in a Supreme 
Being, in a future ſtate of nike and 
punichments, and retain ſome coarſe, 
homeſpun notions, of moral good and 
evil. The rational ſyſtem of mate- 
rialiſm has not yet reached them; and, 
in my opinion, it may be full as well it 
never ſhould; for as I am net of levelling 
principles, I am for preſerving a due 
{ubordination from inferiors to ſupe- 


riors, which an equality of profligacy 


muſt totally deſtroy. 

A fair character is a more Jucrative 
thing than people are generally aware 
of; and I am into:med, that an eminent 
money-ſcrivener has lately calculated 
with great accuracy the advantage of 
it, and that it has turned out a clear 
profit of thirteen and a half per cent. in 
the general tranſactions of life; which 
advantage, frequently repeated, as it 
muſt be in the courſe of the year, 
amounts to a very conſiderable object. 

To proceed to a few inſtances. If 
the courtier would but wear the appear- 


ance of truth, promiſe leſs, and perform 


more, he would acquire ſuch a degree of 


truſt and confidence, as would enable 


him to ſtrike on a ſudden, and with 
ſucceſs, ſome ſplendid ſtroke of perfidy, 
to the infinite advantage of himſelf and 


his party. 


A patriot, of all people, ſhould be a 
ſtrict obſerver of this decorum, if he 
| | would 


THE 


would (as iu is to he prefurcd he would) 
dear a good price at the covri-martet, 
E low - lov: 04 ' his dear COU VT 11 ea 
and Iittic eit, will certainty get him in- 
to goorſ keeping, and perhaps 
hin a hau tiome fettiement 


tte, 
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tor lite; but 
if nis proſtitution be flagrant, he is unly 
made uſe of in caſes of the vt ot be- 
ceffity, and even then oniy by cullies. 
I muſt obſerve, by tie bye, that of late 
the market has been a litt!e glare with 
parr tots, an contequentiy they ao not 
may quite 10 well. 

Few matters of families are, I ſhould 
pre fu me, de trous to be bn indiſcri- 
minately by all their ſervants; ard as 
lervants in general are more afraid of 
the devil, and lets of the gallows, than 
of their maſters, it ſecms to be as im- 
prudent as indecent to remove that 
wholetome fear, either by their exam- 
ples, er their philotophical ditſertations, 
exploding in their pref.) ce, though ever 
fo juitly, all the dle notions of future 
—— or of moral good and evil. 
At prelent, honcſt Faichful ſervants rob 
tueir maſters confeienticully only, iu 
their reſpective (tations; but take away 
two checks and reitraiats, which the 
p:cqudices of their education have laid 
tem under, they will oon rob inditcri- 
runately, and out of their ſeveral de- 
; artments; which would probably create 
nc little confuſion in families, eſpe- 
cially in numerous ones. 

T cannot omit obſerving, that this de- 
Corum extends to the little trifling offices 
of common litez ſuch as ſeeming to take 

2 tender and affectionate part in the 
be th or fortune of your acquaintance, 

ud a readineſs and alacrity to ſerve 
wem, in things of little conſequence to 
them, and of none at all to you. DT heſe 
attentions bring in good intereſt; the 
weak and the ignorant miſtake them for 
the real ſentiments of your heart, and 
Se you their eftcem and friendihip in 
rcrarn, The wiiz, indeed, pay you in 
your own coin, or by a truck of com- 
madities of equal value; upon which, 
huwever, there is no loſs: ſo that, upon 
the hole, this commerce, il fully car- 
ried on, is a very lucrative one. 


In all my ſchemes for the general 


good of mankind, I have always a par- 
ticular actention to the utility that nay 
ars from them to my fair fellow ſub- 
jects, for whom I have the tendereſt and 
moſt unfeigned concern; and I Hy hold 
of this opportunity, moſt carneſtly to re- 
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commend to them the R&:ifeit obfery- 
decnriim | wil admit, that 
anna 0f a certain rank cannot 
nave oo man real vices but, at the fame 
time, I a. - inhit upon it, that it is efſen- 
tally her inter: & not to have the ap- 
aNcc di any one. This decorum, I 


"a 


a {ne V. 


Dear 
* 


*contels, wit conceal her conquztts, and 


Prevent oc mumphsz but, on the otars 
band, if me will be plicatal to refiect 
nat thole c,umitts are known, foorer 
or late, always to end in her total de- 
fat, ſhe will not, „hon an averagez iind 
her elt a lor. There ure, in keit. fore 
huſbands of luch hunane amd holjpiiallle 
Uſpantions, nat ey lem vote. mined 
to ſhare all their hav ancts with then 
friends and zequamtm.c*;, fi that, with 
regard to füch huſbands fine, tus de. 
carum were viviels: but the tar greater 
number are of a churuſh and uncon- 
munmaty dipot.iiong truubletome up- 


on bare fulpict. ms, and biual upon 


proofs. 'Theie re c:pable of ith ering 
upon the fair delinquent the puins 21. 
penalties ot exile and impriſonmænt at 
the dreadſu! manfion- wat, notwr bitand- 
ing the moit Joiemn protettations and 
oaths, backed with the wor moving 
tears, that nothing recall cuunmnal has 
paſſed. But it muit be owied, that of 


all negatives, that e tle hardeſt to 


be proved. 

Though deep play be 2 very innocent 
and even conmenduble auwmlincuc 18 
itſelf, it is, however, as things are „et 
conitituted, 21 g. cat bicach, nay, perhaps 
the highest vicsmation puliible of the warn 
rum in the fair izx. It generally tore 
tunate, it indluces eme fulp.cicn of 
dexterity; if untortanate, of debt; and, 
in this latter caſe, the ways and means 
tor railing the fupplies necef{ary for tle 
current yoary are lometimes ſus potcd to 
be ui.warrantahle, But What is fill 
much more !nportint, is, that ite ago- 
nies of an ill run will disfigure the finelt 
tace in the world, and cute moſt un- 
gracstul emotions. T have nen 4 
bad game, ſuddenly produced upon 2 
good game, for u deep ſtake ai Bragg 
or Commerce, almult make the vertu 
lion turn pale, and elicit from lips, 
vehere the fweets of Hybla dwelt, and 
here the loves aud graces playet, Le 
murnurcd oatns, which, though winced 
and mitigated a little in the terwina- 
tions, {cemed to me, upon the whole, to 
be rather unbecoming. 

Another fingular advantage winch 


WII! 
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will ariſe to my fair countrywomen of 
diſtin dion from the obfervanc- of this 


 decorun, is, that they will never want 


ſome credit ible led c2;:tam to attend 
them at a minute's warn. to Operas, 

ays, Ranelagh, and Vauschall; whereas 

have known tome wemen of extreme 
condition, who by n-glect ng the deco- 
rum, had flatterned away their cha- 
racters to ſuch a degre r, as to be ohliged 
upon thoſe :mergencies to take up with 
mere toad-eaters of very equivocal rank 
and charafter, who by no means graced 
their entry into public places. 

To the youny unmarried ladies I 
beg leave to repreſent, that this decorum 
will make a differente of at leaſt five- 
and - twenty, if not fifty per cent. in their 
fortunes. The pretty men, who have 
commonly the honour of attending them, 
are not in general the marrying kind of 


men; they love them too much, or too lit- 


tle, know them too well, or not well 
enough, io think of marrying them. The 
huſband-like men are a ſet of aukward 
feilows with good cttaes, and who, not 


having got the better of vulgar prejudices, 
lav ſome ſtreſs upon the characters of their 
wives, and the — of the heirs to 
their eſtates and titles. Theſe are to be 
caught only hy les mura; the hook muſt 
be baired with the decorum; the naked 
one will not do. | 

I mutt own that it ſeems too ſevere to 
deny young ladies the innocent amuſe- 
ments of the preſent times; but I beg of 
them to r col|Et, that I mean only with 
regard to outwa.d apnearances; and [ 
ſhould preſume thit tte à fftes with 
the pretty men might be cuntrived and 
2 about in places leſs public than 
Kenſington-gardens, the two parks, the 
high roads, or the ſtreets of London. 

— thus combined, as I flatter 
5 that I have, the ſolid enioyments 
of vice, with the uſeful appearances of 
virtue, I think myſelf entitled to the 
thanks of my conntry in general, an4 
to that j iſt praiſe which Horace gives to 
the author, qui miſcuit utile dulci, or in 
Engliſh, who joins the uſeful wich the 
agreeable. 
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Can remember, when I was a young 

man at the univerity, being fo much 
affected with that very pathetic ſpeech, 
which Ovid has put mto the mouth of 
Pythagoras, againk eating the fleſh of 
animals, that it was ſome time before I 
could bring myſelf to our college mut- 
ton again, without ſome inward doubt 
whether I was not making myſelf an ac- 
complice to a murder. My ſcruples re- 
mained unreconciled to the committing 


ſo horrid a meal, till upon ſerious re- 


flection I becme convinced of it's lega- 
lity, from the general order of Nature, 
who has inſtituted the univerſal preying 
upon the weaker as one of her firſt prin- 
ciples; though to me it has ever ppeared 
an incomprehenſible myſtery, that ſhe 
who could not be reſtrained by any want 
of materials from f::rniſhing f pplies 
for the ſupport of her various offspring, 
ſhould lay them under the neceiſity of 
devouring one another. 

But though this reflection had force 
enough to diſpythagorize me, before 
my companions had time to make obſer- 
vation; upon my behaviour, which could 
by no means have turned to my advan- 


tage in the world, I for a great while re- 


tained fo tender a regard for all my fel- 
low-creatures, that I have ſeveral times 
brought myſelf into imminent peril, by 
my attempts to reſcue perſecuted cats 
from the hands and teeth of their wor- 
ryers; hy endeavouring to prevent the 
engagement of dogs, who had mani- 
feſtly no quarrel of their own; and by 
putting butchers boys in mind, — as 
their ſheep were going to die, they walk - 
ed full — — be —— 8 ex- 
pected, without the cruel blows they 
were ſo liberal in beſtuwing upon them. 
As I commonly came off by the worſt 
in theſe diſputes, and as I could not but 
obſerve that I often aggravated. never 
diminithe\, the ill treatment of theſe in- 
nocent ſufferers, I ſoon found it ne- 
ceſſary to confult my own eaſe, as well 
as ſecurity, by turning down another 
{treet, whenever I met with an adventwe 
of this kind, rather than be compelled 
to be a ſpectator of what would ſhock 
me, or be provoked to run myſelf into 
danger, without the leaſt advantage to 
2 I world aſſiſt. 

I have kept ſtrictly ever ſince to this 
method of flying from the ſight of crucl- 
ty, whenever I could find ground- room 


for 
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for it: and I make no manner of doubt, 
that I have more than once eſcaped the 
horns of a mad ox, as all of that ſpecics 
are called, that do not chuſ+ to be tor- 
mented as well as killed. But on the 
other hand, theſe eſcapes of mine have 
very frequently run me into great inc on- 
veniencies: I have fometimes been led 
into ſuch a ſeries of blind alleys, that 
it has been matter of great diſſiculty to 
me to find my way out of them. I have 
been betrayed by my hurry into the mid- 
dle of a market, the proper reſidence of 
miumanity. I have paid many a fix- 
and-cight-pence for non appearance at 
the hour my lawyer had appointed for 
buſineſs; and, what would hurt ſome 
people warte than all the reſt, I have 
frequently arrived too late for the din- 
ners I have been invited to at the houſes 
of my friends. 

All theſe difficulties and diſtreſſes, I 
began to flatter myſelf, were going to 
be removed, and that I ſhould be lett at 
liberty to purſue my walks through the 
ſtraĩteſt and broadeſt ſtrects, when Mr. 
Hogarth firſt publiſhed his prints upon 
the ſubject of cruelty ; but whatever 
ſucceſs ſo much ingenuity, founded 
upon fo much humanity, might deſerve, 
all the hopes I hail built of ſeeing a re- 
formation proved vam and fruitleſs. 
FE ain ſorry to fay it, but there ſtill re- 
main in the ſtreets of this metropolis 
more ſcenes of barbarity than perhaps 
are to be met with in all Europe beſides. 
Aſia is too well known for compaſſion 
to brutes ; and nobody who has read 
Buſbequius, will wonder at me for mult 
heartily wiſhing that our common peo- 
ple were no erueller than Turks. 

I ſhould have apprehenſions of being 
laughed at, were I to complain of want 
of compaſſion in our law, the very word 
ſeeming contradictory to any idea of it; 
but I will venture to own, that to me it 

pears ſtr that the man again 
whom I ſhould be enabled to bring an 
action for laying a little dirt at my door, 
may with impunity drive by it half a 


dozen calves, with their tails lopped 


cloſe to their bodies, and their hinder 
covered with blood. He muſt 

ave a paſſion for neatneſs not to be en- 
vied, who does not think this a greater 
nuiſance than the fight of a few cinders. 
I know not whether it is from the 
clergy's having looked upon this ſubject 
as too trivial for their notice, that we 
find them more ſilent upon it than could 
| be wiſhed ; for as laughter is at preſent 
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no branch of the prieſthood, it is to be 


prefimed they have as much compaſſion 
as other men. The Spectator has ex- 
claimed againſt the cruelty of roalting 
lobſters alive, and of whipping pigs to 
death : but tne misfortune is, the writ- 
ings of an Addilon are ſeldom read by 
cooks and butchers. Ast the thinke 
ing part of mankind, it has always been 
convinced, I believe, that however con- 
formable to the generai rule of nature 
our devouring animals mut be, (for I 
would not be underſtood to impeach, 
wat is our only vitble prerogative as 
lords of the creation, an unhonnded li- 
cence of teeth) we are neverthelcis un- 
der indelible obligations to preveut ther 
ſuffering any degree of pain, more than 
is abſolutely unavoidable. Put this 
conviction hes in fuch hands, that I 
feat not one poor creature in a million 
has ever fared the better for it, and I 
believe never will; nc people of con- 
dition, the only ſource irom whence this 
pity is to flow, are to fir from incul- 


cating it to thuſe beneath them, that 2 


very few winters ago, they !ſi:fered 
thenriclves to be entertain d at a public 
theatre by the performances of an 
unhappy company ot animals, who 
could only have ben made actors by 
the utmoſt energy of whip-cord and 
ſtarving. 

J acknowledge my tenderneſs to be 
particularly affected in favuur of fo faith- 
ful and uſeful a creature as a dog; an 
animal ſo approaching to us in tenie, 
ſo dependent upon us for t: ppert, and 
fo peculiariy rhe friend of man, that 
he deſerves the kindett and moſt gentie 
uſage, For no leſs than the Whole race 
of theſe animals I have been under the 
greateſt alarms, ever ſince the tax upon 
dogs was firit reported to be in agita- 
tion. I thought it a little hard, indeed, 
that a man ſhould be taxed tor having 
one creature in his houſe in which he 
might confide; but when I heard chat 
officers were to be appointed, to knock 
out the brains of all theſe honett do- 
meſtics, who thenid preſume to make 
their appearance in the ſtreets without 
the paſſport of their maſter's name about 
their necks, I became ferioutly con- 
cerned for them. 

This enmity againſt dogs is pretended 
to be founded upon the apprenhen gon of 
their going mad: but an eater remedy 
might be applied, by abolifhing the cui - 
torn (with many others equally ingeni- 
ous} of tying * and ſtone to then 
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tails; by which means (and in this one 
particular I muſt give up my chents) 
the unfortunate ſufferer becomes ſub- 
ject to the perſecutions of his own ſpe- 
cies, too apt to jour the run againſt a 
brother in diſtreſs. But great allowance 
ſhould be made for an animal, who in 
an intimacy of near {x thoutand years 
with man, las learnt but one of his bad 
qualities. | 

To conclude this ſubject: as I can- 
not but jon in opinion with Nr. Ho- 
garth, chat the frequency of murders 
among us is greatly owing to thoſe ſcenes 
of cruelty, which the lower ranks of 
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people are ſo much accuſtomed to, in- 
ſtead of multiplying ſuch ſcenes, I ſhould 
rather hope that fome proper method 
might be fixed upon, either for pre- 
venting them, or removing them out of 
ſight; fo that our infants might not grow 
up into the world in a familiarity with 
blood. If we may believe the natura- 
lifts, that a hon is a gentle animal till 
his tongue has been dipped in blood, 
what precaution ought we to ule to pre- 
vent Man from being inured to it, who 
; > 2p ſuperiority of power to do mil- 
chief! | 


Ne CXCI. THURSDAY, AUGUST 26, 1786. 


DIFFICILE EST SATIBAM KCN SCRIBERE. 


TO MR. FITZ-A DAM. 
"In, 
T has always appeared to me that 
there 1s ſomething extremely abſurd 
in a general ſatire; for as it will always 


inſtruct vanity how to ſnun, and enable 


impudence to reject it's application, I 
cannot diſcover that it is likely to anſwer 
any better purpole, than that of giving 
encouragement to rogues, and admi- 
niſtering comfort to fools. 

This ſpecies of writing is by no means 
of modern invention, and confequentiy 
can have no eſſential connection with the 
reigning manners of the preſent times. 
If we examine the ſatiriſts of any other 
age, we ſhall find that they have all 
unanimoully followed the example of 
their father Simonides, and 1epreſented 
the human ſpecies in a very unnatural 
light; nor do I think it poſſible for any 
one to diſplay his talents this way, with- 
out having recourſe to the fame expe- 
dient. From hence I would infer, that 
the deſcription of a monſtrous character, 
in thoſe early days of ſimplicity and in- 
noacence, was conſidered only as an inge - 
nious piece of invention, and that their 
falſe notion of wit was the ſole occaſion 
of their giving into ſuch a ridict:lous cuſ- 
tom. And this, 2s I take it, will be fut- 
feet io ncco nt for it's being ſo faſnion- 
abe with vs at this time, though there 
be m miteuly no other reaton for our 
adhutting it, than becauſe we are pleated 
an y the judgment of the ancients, 


„do copy inducruminately from 
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all their models with a ſervile venera- 
tion. But ſuppoſing this to be a true 
repreſentation of the caſe before us, and 
that men of wit never ſatirize with any 
offenſive deſign, but purely for the ſake 
of diſplaying their abilities; yet what 
ſnall we fay for thoſe churliſh malecon- 
tents, who pretend to write ſatire, with. 
no other earthly talent for it than rank 


malevolence? Why truly, it is to be 


feared, they have no leſs exaſperating a 
reaſon for xeviling all mankind, than 
becauſe they are deferve:lly deſpiſed by 
every body that knows them. For as it 
is abſurd to ſuppole that a man who has 
always been very civilly treated by the 
world, ſhould have any inclination to 
fall out with it in good earneſt, fo every 
worthleſs fellow, who has been juſtly 
mortified by it's contempt or averſion, 
will naturally be provoked to expoſe 
himſelf to it's utmoſt derifion, by a filly 
attempt to retaliate the inſult. And 
hence it is, if a few ſplenetic conceited 
wretches are not careſſed up to the ex- 
travagant expectation of their oven ima- 
ginary deſerts, they ſhall immediately 
vent their reſentment in all thoſe alarm- 
ing exclamatiuns, which have, with 


equa] propriety, been echoed through 


every century of the world. Then, for- 
footh, that utter neglect of merit, which 
has been the conſtant reproach of every 
other age, ſhall once more be the pecu- 
liar mfamy of this; then we ſhall be ſunk 
again into the very dregs of time, and 
Mall at length be molt aſſurcdly filling 

up 
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up that aſtoniſhing meaſure of iniquity, 
which has been iuit on the very brink of 
being complea ed, ever ſince the fi: { ju- 
dicial infliftion of an univerſal deluge. 
It is very remarkable that this whim 
of degeneracy has always becu moſt pre- 
valent in the moſt refined and enlightened 


ages, and that it has conſtantly increaſed 


in exact proportion with the progreſs of 
arts and ſciences. Every contiderate 
perſon, therefore, upon ſuch a diſcovery, 
will of courſe be inclined to conlider all 
invectives againſt the corruption of the 
preſent times, as fo many convincing 
teſtimonies of our real improvement. 1 


find, Mr. Fitz Adam, it is vour ovi- 


nion that the experience of our anceſtors 
has not hcen entirely thrown away on 
us, and that the world is likely to grow 
better and witer the longer it laits, TI 
muſt own I am entirely of your way of 
thinking; and ſhould be very ready to 
declare, was I not afraid of offen ding 

our modeſty, how much benefit it is 
likely to receive from your. weekly in- 
ſtructions. 

To thoſe who are ſequeſtered from the 
more crou«ded ſcenes of life, and mult 
therefore find themſelves foreſtalled al- 
moſt on every ſubject, but ſuch as the 
private fund of their own imaginations 
can furniſh them with; to thoſe, I fay, 
it may ſeem very ſurpriſing that you 
ſhould be able to procure fo many freſſi 
materials for the gratification of their 
curioſity. But the fancy of the polite 
multitude is inexhauſtibly fertile; and 
they who are converſant with it at this 
time, will be fo far from imagining that 
you are diſtreſſed for want of novelty, 
that they will rather think it impoſſible 
for the nimbleſt pen to keep pace with 
it's innovations. The only thing that 
cin give them any ſurprize is, that you 
ſhould {till be catching at every recent 
folly that comes in your way, when they 
can ſupply you with fach a plentiful 
crop of new and unheard-of virtues. I 
am aware that new virtues will found a 
little odd to ſome preciſe formal creatures, 
who have conceived a flrange notion 


that all the virtues mult eternally and 


myaribly reſult from fom- certain un- 
intelligible principles, which are called 
the relations and fitneſſes of things. But 
ſurely no man in his bſes wou ever 

reful to vary the faſhion of his morals, 
if the taſte of the times required it: tor 


it would be abſurd to the laſt deg ge, ta 


ſuppoſe that it is not altogether as rca- 
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ſonable to dreſs ont our manners to the 
beſt aivantage, as to v-ar ary external 
ornament tor the recommendaiion of our 
perſons; and not only beeaute the com- 
mon practce of the world will juſtify 
our uſing as much art in managing the 
former as the larter, but becave it is 
difficult to conccive that there ſhould he 
any more eil.atial harm in new-mod.l- 
ling a habit of the mind, than in alter- 
ing the trim of a coat or waiſtcoat. 

And really it is attonithing to think 
whit an advantage our preſent improved 
{tate of morality has over all the ancient 
ſyiems of virtue. I; barely to avoid 
vice has been gencraily reckoned the hes 
Zinning of virtue, to convert vice itteif 
into virtie, mult needs border very 
neurly on the very perfection of merit, 
And can any one pretend to deny hut 
that many practices, vchich in times aſt 
were branded with infamy, have at 
length, by our mgenious contrivances, 
been tianstermed into the moſt reputa- 
ble accompliſkments? A grcat wit of 
the loſt age having aiked, by way of a 


problem, why it was much more dif- 


ficult to ay any thing new in a panegy- 
ric tuan in a ſatire, endeavoured to ac- 
count {or it himſelf, by obferving, tat 
all the virtues of mankind were to be 
counted upon a few fingers, whereas 
their vices were innumerable, and time 
was hourly adding to the heap. But a 
late moralitt has been to obliging as to 
make a great diminution in the number 
of gur vices, and withal fo ingenious, 
as to inliſt tlie greuteſt part of them into 
the catalogue of virtues; fo that at pre- 
ient a copious lumpoon ought to be 


looked upon as a work of amazing in- 


vention, an! a trite or barren dedication 
as the eſſect only of dulnets. Iwill not 
pretend to prophely to what an eminent 
degree of perfection this double ad: n- 
tage muſt in time advance us. Tr is 
certain that we have at preſent but ſew 
vices left for us to encounter with; and 
as I have reaſon to believe, that it is 
their names chiefly which make them 
formidable, I think it would be very 
prudent firſt of all to give their cha- 
racters a little ſoften'ng: for could we 
but once bring ourſelves to louk upon 
them with in.lifterence, 1] make no doubt 
but we houl-l wan be able, either to 
ex*irpateth em entirely, or, at leaſt, to 
gain th.m over with the reſt of their 

party to the fie of virtue. 
Some travellers, indeed, have enden- 
;H 32 voured 
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vouretl to make us beli ve, that many 
of our modern virtues Dave buen long 
fince practiſed in ſome other parts of the 
worl:!: but let them talk of the Men- 
greliaus, T opinambos, and Rottentots, 
as much as they pleaſe, yet I am ſatiſ- 
fied that we have made more refinc- 


ments, if not more diſcoveries, than an 
ot them; and that we are ſtill cultivating 
many curious tracts in the regions of 
virtue, which, in all likelihood, without 
our aililtance, mutt have for ever re- 
mained in the terra incognita of morals, 
I am, Sir, yours, &c. 


No CXCH. THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 2, 1756. 


N all my reſearches into the human 
heart. (the ſtudy of which has taken 

up ny principal attention for thete torty 
vears pati) 1 have never been to. con- 
toune:] and perplezcd as 2! dilcorermg, 
that while people are indulging them- 
fetves openty and without ditguite in the 
comnmttion ot almoſt every vice that 
tucir natures incline them te, they ſhould 
dene to concral their virtues, as if they 
were ttally aſhamed of them, and con- 
ndercd them as fo many weakneſles in 
their confututions. I know a man at 
this very hour, who is in his heart the 
moſt domeitic creature living, and whote 


wife and children are the only delight of 


his lite; yet who, for fear of being 
laughed at by his acquaintance, and to 
get a reputation in the world, is doing 
penance every evening at the tavern, and 


perpetuity hinting to his companions, 


that he has a miitreſs in private. I am 
acquainted with avothes, who being 
overheard upon a fick-bed to recom- 
mend himſelf to the care of Heaven in 


a ſhort ejaculation, was fo aſhamed cf 
being told of ir, that he pleaded light- 


headetineis for his excuſe, proteſting 
that he could not poſſibly have been in 
his right ſenſes, aud guilty of ſuch a 
weaiknets. 1 know alto a third, who 
from a ſerious turn of mind, goes o 


church every Sunday in a part of the 


town where he is totally unknown, that 
he may recommend himſcif to his gc- 
quuintance, by laughing at public wor- 
Bip, and ridiculing the parlons. 


There are men who are ſo fond of the 
reputation of an intrigue with a hand- 
fome married woman, tnat, without tlie 


leaſt paſſion for the object of their pur- 


ſuit, or perhaps the ability to gratify it 


if they had, are toatting her in all com- 
panies, purluing her to every public 
place, and eternally buzzing in her car, 
to convince tue world that they are in 


_ peilettion of a happineſs, which if olſer- 


ra to them, would only end in thei diie 


appointment and diſgrace. And what 
15 {til] more nnaccountable, the lady thus 
purſed, who poilibly prefers her hul- 
band to all other men, ſhould counte- 
nance by her behaviour the ſuſpicions 
entertained of her: and contenting her- 
ſelf with the lecret conſciouſneſs of her 
wnocercr, ſhall take pains to be thought. 
infamous by the whole town. 

That there are perſons of a different 
ſtamp from theſe, I very readily allow; 
per ſuus V determine to pay themteives 
by piealure for the ſcandal they have 
occationed, But it is really my opinion, 
that if the maſk were taken off, w: 
ſhould find more virtues and fewer vices 
to exiſt among us, than are commonly 
unagined by thoje who judge only from 
Appearances. 

A very ingenious French writer, 
ſneaking of the force of cuſtum and ex- 
ample, makes the following remarks 
upon his countrymen. 

A man,” ſays he, of good ſenſe 
© and good nature, ſpeaks ill of the ah- 
© ſent, becauſe he would not be deſpite 
© by thoſe who are preſent. Another 


would be honeſt, humane, and without 


pride, if he was not afraid of being 
© ridiculous; and a third becomes really 
* ridiculeus, through ſuch qualities as 
* would make him a model of perfection, 
© jf he darcd to exert them, and aſſume 
© his juſt merits. Ina word, continues 
he, our vices are artificial as well as 
© our virtues, and the friwolouincis oi 
© our characters permits us to be bur 
* mapertectly what we are. Like the 
* playthings we give our children, we 
* are only a faint reſemblance of wha: 
* we would appear. Accordingly we 
© are efteemed by other nations only as 
the petty toys and trifles of focicty. 


The firſt la of our politeneſs regar«3 


© the women, A man of the highelt 
© rank owes the utmoſt complaitanc? 
to a woman of the very lowelt condi- 
© tiop, aud would bluſh for ſhame. ad 
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think himſe!f ridiculous in the higheſt 
degree, if he offered her any perſonal 
intult. And yet fuch a man may de- 
ccive and betray a woman of merit, 
__ blacken her reputation, without 
the leaſt appreheniion either of blame 
or puniſhme:;t 
I have quered thele remarks that I 
might do juttice to the candour of the 
Frenchmun who wrote them, and at the 
ſame time vindicate my countrymen 
(unaccountable as they are) from the 
unjuſt imputation of being more ridi- 
culons and abſurd than the reſt of man- 
kind. 
In France, every married woman of 
condition intrigues openly; and it 25 
hoaght the his cheſt breach of French 
oliteneſs for the hufhand to interteie 
in any of her pleaſures. A man may 
be called to an account for having ſe- 
duced his fricnd's liter or daughter, be- 
cauſt it may be pri un he has carried 
his point by a promile of marriage; but 
with a married woman the cate is quite 
different, as her gallant can only have 
applied to her inclinations, or gratifiecd 
the longings of a lady, whom it had been 
infamy to have refuſed. 


There is a Rory of a Frenchman, 


which as I have only heard once, and 
the majority of my readers perhaps 
never, I ſnall beg leave to relate. A 
banker :t Paris, who had a verv han- 
tome wife, invited an Engliſh gentie- 
man, with whom he had "ſome money 
tranſactions, to take a dinner with him 
at his country-houſe. Soon after din- 
ner the Frenchman was called out upon 
his buſineſs, and his friend left alone 
with the lady, who to his creat ſurprize, 
from neing the eaſieſt aud gay eſt woman 
mag iuabſe, ſcarcely condeſcended to 
give an anfwer to any of his queſtions; 

and at laſt farting from her chair, an 
ſurveving him for ſome time with a look 
ot indignat; on and contempt, the gave 
him a hearty boz on the ear, and furi- 
oully ran gut of the room. White the 
Engliſhman was ſtroking his face, and 
endeavou ing to penetrate into this my - 
ſterious behaviour, the hutband returned; 
and finding lus friend alone, and en 
quiring into the reaſon, was told the 
whole ſtory. * What, Sir,” i: he, 
„did ſhe ſtrike you ? How did you 
© entertain her? —“ With the common 
© gccurrences of the town,” aniwered 


— Engliſhmanz nothing more I aſſure 
you. —“ And 4d you Aller no rode- 
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* nels to hor?” returned the other. 
No, upon my honour,” replied the 
friend. * She has behave: as fhe 
ouglit, nen, ſud the Frenchman: 
for to be alone with a tine woman, and 
to make no attempt upon her vir duc, 
is an affront uon het beauty; aud ſhe 
has rc lente. che 1 digni ity as became 
omann 6; 15 ane 
I am preventel from returning :0 thi: 
furicet of this paper, by a letter which 
1 have quit ag TiC ved by the; zenny 8 


c 
c 
4 
C 
c 
6 


polt, and winch 1 {hail lay betcie my 


readers exactly as it was bent me. 


MR. FITE-ADAMN, 

V 7ALKING up St. James's —_ 
the other day, I was itopt 2 

very ſmart yuung female, who 1 * 

my pardon tor her holdneſs; ant looking 


very innocently in my face, alxed me ir 


L did not know her. The manner or 
her accotting - e, and the extreme pret 
tinels of hr figure, made me look at 
her with attention; and | ſoon recolleGet 
that the ha been a fervant-girl of my 
vwite's, who Has taken her from tlie 
country, and after kecping her three 
Years in her fervice. kad <:fnifd her 
abour two months ago. * bat, Nan- 
ny, taid I, is it you? I never law 
* any body fo fine in all my lite. 0 
Sir! ays le, with the molt innocent 
[mile ma. zinable, bridling her head, an 
curt'iving down to the ground, I hr 

© hecn debauched tince 1 lived with my 
midlrets.“—“ Have you fo, Dis. 
Nanny?“ id 1. Aud pr. v, a 
: he ie It that has debauched you,? 

O, Sir!“ favs he, © one of the a 
(lt gentlemen in the won iet; and he has 
borht me a new ns gh iger tor every 
day in the Mek. 7 Fh. girl preſl.d 
me carneſtly to vo and lock at her Iod 
ings, which fie aſſured we were hae! 
by in Bury Strecr, and as nne a- 
dutchets's 6, Yan 1 dechned her oller, 
knowing * any arguments of mine in 
tavour — virtue and ituff C3OWns, would 
avail but little agamit pleaſure and fiik 
negligẽ s. 1 were contented mic. f 
with expretting my concern tor the way 
of life the had entered into, and bade lier 
farewel. 

Being a man inclined to tpe-viate à 
liitle, as often as I think of the fry 
of this girl, anc! the reaſon alledged tor 
it, I cannot help fancying, whenever I 
fall in company with a pretty woman, 
dreſted Gut beyond hes vidible cireuns 


itances, 
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On 


gances., patched, painted, and orna- 
mented ro the ente of the mode, mat 
Me 10.0 5 to mike me her beſt curt' (x, 
ad to teil me ©, Sir! I have beca 
> debanched fines 42 kept good com- 
- pany. 
But tovgh ti5 excuſe for fine ery was 
Seen N be a woman, I believe it may 
with equal propriety be applied fe the 
mem. Fine pic ons fine fort as, fine 
ales, ond fire things cf all kinds, are 
20 orten pure claaled at the EXPCiuce o 


e 
a Y 


TO NMR. FITZ-ADAIN. 


den, 

S T have a fingular fivour to beg 
7 of y u, 7 think it proper do pre- 
F.ce my regucit with ſome account of 
m 11. 

1 am at preſent one of the numerous 

iraternity of Diſtreſſed Gentlemen; 4 
clit conſolate heing, daily contending be- 
dt pride and poverty; a mournful 
zelck of mil-{pent youth; a walking 
dial, with two hands pointing to the 
I>* hours; and having been long ago 
ured with putting my fingers into empty 
po ockets, am at 1a defironis of employing 
tem in ſoliciting the aſſiſtance and re- 
commendation of th: World. 

I was bred at a great public ſchool, 
not far from this metropolis, where I 
acquired a knowledge of the claſſics und 
the town ſuperior to my years, From 
this ſchool 1 was tranimutc 4: to a re- 
rewned college in à celebrated unirer. 5 
ſit y, from wiznce my dull and phleg- 
Prate cotempbraries have flid into tt, © 
Br 22tei prefer ments in church and fats, 
They contented themſelves indeed with 
going en 2 jog trot in the common roa 
of avpit cation and daticnce, while Igal- 


pe "rb {1 TY i throv. ZN ways leſs CON - : 


nnen, till at latt 1 found myſelf be- 
N RE: T2 mae of debts and diſtreſſes. 
However, as continued to adoin my 
mind with t he moit clevatel ſentiments 
of andtent ant PR ern poetry, I was the 

moiſt fanguine of all mortals, never GnE 2 
ubting bt that the ume would ſhortly 
arrive, when J was to be loaded with 
fortune, and driitmguthed by honours. 
I been upon avarice as the meaneſt of 
vices, an therefore roofed it from my 
e T conileved iri-naſhup a5 the 
nobictt of vigiues, and therefore became 


meedtul tor 
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honeſty; and I ſeldom fee a plain coun. 
try gentleman turned courtier, and bow. 
ing in 2 fine coat at the levees of great 
men, wivſe looks do not tell me that 
he is come to town to be debanched. 

1 could with, Mr. Fitz-Ad: am, wa 
from thele ruge hints, vou would fav. 
vaur readers with a ſpeculation vp. * 
thi: tulvect, which would be highly en. 
_ ung to all, and purticular ly . 
ing t o, Sir, your moſt humble ne, 


C. D. 
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the friend of every- hody. Impudence 
I diſcarded, and called in modeſty and 
kumility to be my couniellors. Thus 
encrous, friendly, modett, and hum: ble, 
To placed by my friends i in the Inner 
Temple. But [ quickly ducovercd th. 
my acquired virtues, and uncommon 
knowledge, were ſo many impediments 
to the Gully ct the law; a profellion too 
ſolid in irieif to require any external ad- 
vantages, and (except the great wiz 
and terjeant's coiff) ſeeming abſolutely 
independent ef all acquititions whatio- 
ever. I therefore quitted it in time, and 
commenced fine gentleman. In this 
capacity J had the honour of tipping my 
chocolate in à certain houſe, was choſen 
member of a certain club, and foon 
tourd mat I wanted nothing but money 
to have pailed my time as agreeably as 
tie beſt of them; that is to lay, by being 
always in wood company, without the 
fatigue of good converiation; ever at a 
f-ait, without the vrlgar call of appetite; 
conſta ntly at play, without the leait 
tport; hun gering + po! mies, withant 
tne powers of digeſtion; and emberrafſed 
wita acquaintance, without a ſingle 
friend. Put wanting the one thing 
all rheſe enjoy ments, and 
there being a war upon the Continent, I 
quitted the fine gentleman for the ſol- 
dier, and made a campaign in Flanders. 
My regimentals were highly pleaſing to 
me; and I had certainly ſuc ceeded to a 
ſtaif before the end of the war, could 1 
have arrived at the leaſt ſmattering either 
of gunnery or fortification, I had read 
Cz{ar's Commentaries and Polybius, 
and fancied myſelf improved by them ; 
but Bland's Treatiſe of Military Excr- 
cite was what I could never apprehend. 
However, I Joitered through the cam- 
rain 


paign without ignominy, and at my re- 
turn home, wiſcly fold my commiſſion. 

The great aud decifive ſtep in life ſtill 
remained untrie l. The temple of Hy- 
men, with ah it's enchanting prolpects, 
was open to my view, and aliured my 
attention. The groups of Cupids that 
reemed flutter in the roof, together 
with the gaiety and ſatis faction that ap- 
deared in very face, tempted me to en- 
tee; and amidit 2 crowd of heautics, 1 
ung lady of a mott ingenuous coun- 
rwnance and fender make, ſoon capti- 
cated my choice. She was void of pride, 
notable, Ready, enterprizing, and every 
way qualified for the ation of hfe in 
which fortune had placed her, which 
vas that of a maid of hondur to a fo- 
reign princels. Her name was Made- 
moiſelle Næceſſitẽ, daughter of a younger 
branch of the ancient family of that 
name in Gaſcory. She lent a favour- 
able ear to my diſtreſſes; and indeed a 
trong ſmilitude of features and circum- 
ftances ſermad to have deilined us for 
one another. 

Amiclit the inexpreſſible joys of this 
union, I became the father of two lovely 
daughters, who were chriſtened by very 
genteel foreign names, ſignifying in 
Engliſn Aſſurance and Invention. I 
exhauſted the ſmall remainder ot my tub. 
ſtance on the education of theſe daugh- 
ters; not doubting hut that they were 
given to me tor the ſupport of my de- 
clining years. At the inſtigation of the 
eideſt, I commenced author, and made 
the preis groan with my productions in 
proſe and verſe. I ſighed for the revi- 
val of factions and purties, to have an 
opportunity of ſignalizing my pen i tae 
ler vice of my country; and like the he- 
roine of old, who eneompaſſed a large 
territory with a ſingle hide, I entertain- 
ed hopes, from a well-timed halfpenny 
ballad, to new-hang my garret with the 
moſt elegant paper. But I foon found 
that 1 had nothing to eat but my own 
words, and that 1s was in vain for me 
to write, unleſs a ſcheme was found out 
to compel men to read: and, indeed, 
were it not for the charity-ſchools, 
which have in ſome meaſure multiplied 
the literati in this country, the names 
of author and publiſher would long ſince 
have been obliterated. 

You may eaſily perceive, Sir, that I 
am now in that claſs of life which I 
can only diſtinguiſh by the title of a Diſ- 
treſſed Gentleman, But however un- 
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comfortable my ſituation may he, I am 
determines to give my exittence fair 
Pays and to ſe. it out to the lat add. 

du need theretore be under no appre- 

enſions of my dying Suddeniy: and, to 
ſay the truth, I have lo great a venera- 
tion tor phyſicians and apothecaries, 
that I cannot think of taking the buſi- 
nels out of their hands, by becoming, 
my own executioner. 

My youngett daughter, who is res}! 
a moſt ingenious girl, has frequently la- 
licited me to try a icheme of ker's; which, 
after long and mature deliberadion, 1 
am inclined to think may be of great 
ſervice to my country, an} of no mall 
benefit to my elf and taumly. 

I have long remarked the number of 
Sudden Draths that abound in this 
illand, and have ever lamented the dit 
graceful methods that perſons of bei 
texes in this metropolis are almolt ills 


taking to get ri of their being. I 


disfiguring piltel, the us. Huperatiion 


of laudanum, the ignomimous rope, 2 
uncertain garter, the vulgarity t 42 
New R:ver, ant the terid impuri ot 
Rolamond' s Pond, mutt be cxiremely 
mock ing to the delicacy 07 ali g 
perions, Who 3+ willing to is Heron the 
as well as fuddcnly, At once, he 183 
to remedy theie 15conventencies, I have 
contracted for a piece of ground wear 
the Foundling Holpita!, ard procured 
credit with a buiider to ore conveniont 
apartments for the rece-tion of ail fuch 
of the nobility, gentiy, and otheis, a5 
are tire of life. 1 have contrwed a mit 
effectual machine, for the eaſy deco} 
tation of ftich us chule tliat noble ws 
honour: ble exit; which no doubt muſt 
give great fatista$ ion 10 al! pertons or 
quality, and thete was would intate 
them. I have 4 commotions bath tor 
dilappointed ladies, paved with marbie, 
and fed by the cleareſt iprings, who: - 
the patient may drown with the utma;t 
privacy and elegance. I have piſtols fel 
gameiters, which {inſtead of bullets or 
liugs) are charged with Joaded dice, fe 
that they may have the plealure of put- 
ting an en to their cxittence Ly the ven 
means which t:ppo;ted it. I have dag- 
gers and poiton tor diftreffel actos and 
actreiles, and {words {xc ODIQUELY 1:4 
the floor with their poiuts upwariis, for 
the gentlemen of the ary. Foy attor- 
nies, tradeimen, an! mcchanics, who 
have no taſte for the genter let exits, 1 
have a long 100, in whicl, a gange of 
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halters are faſtened to a beam, with their 
noofes ready tie l. I have alto a hand- 
ſome garden fer the entombing of ail 
my good cuſtomers; and ſhall ſubmit 
their conſideration of me to their own 
generoſity, only claiming their heads 
as my conltant fee, that by frequent 
diſſections and examinations into the ſe- 
veral brains, I may at laſt diſcover and 
remedy the cauſe of ſo unnatural a pro- 
penſity. And that nothing may be 
wanting to make my ſcheme compleat, [ 
propoſe agreeing with a coroner by the 
year, to bring in fuch verdicts as 1 ſhall 
think proper to direct. 


Ne CXCIV. THURSDAY, 


Hive lately conſidered it as a very 
great misfortune, hat in various 
papers of this work I have made no 
tcruple of honeſtly confeſſing to my 
readers, that I look upon myſelf to be 
the wile and moit learned ꝓhiloſopher 
vt this age and nation. But the word is 
gone forth, and I cannot retract it; nor 
in:teed wovld it be fair in me to attempt 
it, as { fird na manner of decay in my 
intellectual faculties; but, on the con- 
trury, that I im trealuring up new 
knowledge day after day. I was aware 
indeed that fuch a conteihon, given mo- 
deftly and voluntarily under my own 
hand, and confirmed almott every week 
by a moſt excellent effay, would gan 
univer fal belief, and brivg upon me the 
envy of the weak and malicious; but 
with all my penetration, I was far from 
forciceing the many inconveniencies to 
witch it has ſubjected me. 

My lodgings are crouded almoſt eve- 
r morning with learned ladies of ail 
1anks, who, like ſo many queens of 
Sheba, are come from afar to hear the 
wiſtom of Solomon: but it happens a 
tile untortunately, that though my an- 
wers to their queſt.ons give equal ſatis- 
action with thote of hat monarch, yet 
the gold, and the ſpices, and the preci- 
vus ſtones, which were the reward of 
kts wiſcdan, are never ſo much as offer - 
ed me. | | 

In the families which I viſit abroad, 
a profound ſilence is obſerved as ſoon as 
I enter the room; io that inſtead of mix- 
ing in a free and eafy converſation, I 
labour under all the diladvantages of a 
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This, Sir, is my ſcheme; and the 
favour I have to atk, is, that you will 
recommend it to the public, and make 
it known through your World, that 1 
ſhall open my houſe on the firſt day of 
November next; and vhat, to prevent 
miſtakes, there will be written in large 
capitals over the door, | 


THE 
RECEPTACLE Os SUICIDES. 


I am, Sir, 
Your humble ſervant, 
Joux ANTHONY TRisTuAx. 


SEPTEMBER 16, 1756. 


king, by being ſo unfortunately circum- 
ſtanced as to have no equal. 

I have endeavoured by ftratagem to 
remove theſe incunveniencies, and have 
frequently written a very dull paper, 
that my companions may imagine they 
have caught me tripping, and be induc- 
ec to converſe with me as with othe: 
men: but they found out my deſign, 
and are fo far from applying to me the 
aliquandg bonns dormitat Homeruns, that 
they regard me as a prodigy wherever 
Jam ſeen. Mrs. Fitz- Adam, indeed, 
who is leis in awe of me than perhaps J 
would tometimes chuſe, and who is of 
a communicative diſpoſition, never fails 
to inform me how the world goes on : 
ſhe alſo encourages her maid Betty 
(who is a very knowing body in all fa- 
mily concerns) to beſtow upon me, as 
ſhe waits at table, her whole ttock of 
intelligence; which if I had a mind to 
be perſonal, would contribute greatly 
to the entertainment of theſe papers. | 
ought not to conceal that owe the tree- 
dom with which this girl treats me, to 
the ſmall opinion ſhe has conceived of 
my parts; having been often urged by 
her to turn the World into a news- pa- 
per, for that then there would be truth 
in it, and ſomething worth reading. 

At the coffee-houſes I am ſtill more 
perplexed than in private families : for 
as every man there is a politician, an 
as I have incautiouſly declared in print 
that I am a conſummate matter of that 
ſcience, I am ſurrounded at my entrance 
by all the company in the room, and 
queſti by twenty voices at once 8 
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the Rate of poblic affairs. I am drawn 
into an ambuſcade wich General Brad- 
dock, and kept in cioſe confinement with 
Admiral Zyng. Ruiſta and Pruſſia, 
though our very good friends and al- 
les, have declare? war upon my quiet, 
and rhe national Miliva has benten me 
out of doors. Toplcud twnorance on theſe 
occaſions, would be highly unhecoming 
a lover of truth, who has given it under 
his hand that he knows every thing; and 
t diſcover ail I know, might, as mat- 
ters ſtand at prefent, be a little impru- 
dent. I am therefore a ſilent hearer of 
all the queſtions that are aſked me, till 
having tired them with my taciturnity, 
I-am tuffered to cſcape. 

To remedy this inconvenience, and as 
Tam a great walker, I now and-then 
take a ſtroll to the coffee-houſes about 
Moorfields and Crippleg ate, where, it not 
my name, my perton at leaſt is unknown, 
At theſe places I have the good fortune 
of being an uninterrupted hearer of all 
that paſſes; and I cannot ſuiliciently ex- 
preſs the pleaſure I receive at ſeeing fo 
many worthy tradetmen and mechanics 
met together every evening for the good 


of their country, and each of them lav- 


ing down a ſyſtem of politics, that wouid 
do honour to the ſagacity of. the abjett 
adminiitration. 
I am tempted to take theſe walks ra- 
ther oftener than is agreeable to me, to 
avoid certain inconveniencies *t home, 
which my wonderful abilities are almott 
continually ſubjecting we to. The po- 
litical writers are at prefent a numerous 
body; and as er cannot hut take no- 
tice that I am making vo pecuniary ad- 
vantage of my great knowledge in pub- 
lic affairs, and are thoroughly ſenible 
that a very ſmall part of it would make 
a rich figure in a twelve-penny pam- 
phlet, they are continually teazing me 
(according to the ſchool-boy's phraſe) 
for a little ſenſe: but whatever ſenſe the 
readers of thoſe pamphlets may chancc 
to find in them, I can truly aſſure them 
that it is none of mine. The conſti- 
tuents of boroughs are alſo very impor- 
tunate with me for letters of inſtruction 
to their ſeveral members: but though I 
entirely approve of this cuſtom, and 
think it highly neceffary that every gen- 
vleman in parliament ſhould be inſtruct- 
ed by his conſtituents in the true intereſt 
of his country, yet I beg to be excuſed 
from meddling with fach matters, and 
content myſeit with diſmiſſing the faid 


conſtituents with one word of advices 
which is, that in ail their remonttrances 
to their members, thev would touch as 
flightiy as poſtible upon the Erie ance of 
corruption; it hein, in my private opi- 


nion, guarreVing with their bread and 


butter. ; 

Lo balance ali this weight of incon- 
veniencies, I have nothing but a little 
vanity to throw into the ſcale: for, to 
contels a very terious truth, the happi- 
nels I enjoy is more owing to my great 
virtue than my great knowledoe; and 
were it not for ny good-will to man- 
kind, who will not luffer themſelves to 
be inftruRed by any other hand, I would 
part with my witdom at a very caſy 


price, and be as ignorant as the beſt of : 


them. 

The value of every acquiſition is only 
to be eſtimated by it's ule; and every 
body knows, that in the commerce with 
the world, an ounce of cunning is worth 
a pound of ſenſe. Iam forry to (iy it, 
but the whiltle, the top, the hobby=- 
horſe, ahd the raree-ſhow, have admi- 
niſtered more delight to my boyich days, 
(for I have been a boy as nell as other?) 
tian all the treaſures of learning and 
philoſophy have done to my riper years. 
Thote pleaſures, in time, gave way to 
others of a higher nature; and the fa- 
cctious Mr. Punch took his turn to en- 
terta in me. The theatres at laſt attract 
ed all my attention. There, while my 
imagination was cheated, and real kings 
and queens, in all the magnificence ot 
royalty, ſzemed to be exhifiting them 
ſelves to my view, my delight was ir- 
expreſithie. But reaſon and knowledge 
ſoon combining againſt me, ſhewet ne 
that all was deception; and in coniunc- 
tion with a demon, called Taite, fv 
geſted to me at one time the weakns's 
cf the performance, and at ancther the 
incapacity of the actors, tii! in the end 
nothing but a Sh keſpeare and a Garrick 
had power to entertain me. 

Thus driven by too much ref nement 


from all the plextures of youth, I hat 


recourſe to thoſe deep and profound ſtu 
dies, that have ſince made me the ob- 
jet of my own wonder, and the aſto- 
niſhment of mankind. But, alas! how 
ineffectual and un ſatisfying are all hu- 
man acquifitions! The abilities chat will 
for ever make my memory revered, are 
robbing me of my enjoyment; and be- 
fides the evils that I have already enu- 
merated, I am regretting in the beſt 
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company that I cannot evjoy the ſolitude 
of my ow-U thoughts, and am hardly to 
be perfunded that there is any thing 
worth reading, but what I write myſelf. 
A little learning (as Mr. Pope ob- 
ſer ves) is a dangerous thing. Let me 
add from experience, that too much is 
a fatal one. And indeed it ſeems the 
peculiar happineſs of the preſent age to 
chime in with theſe ſentiments; inſo 
much, that it is hoped and expected of 
the riſing generation, that they will be 


ſo trained up as to ſuffer no inconvenĩ- 
encies from any learning at all. The 
pleaſures of childhond will then be con- 
ftantly ſecured to them; and, with ig- 
norance for their guide, they may take 
their pilgrimage from the cradle to the 
graves through a conſtant road of de- 
ight. 

Sainpſon was defroy+:! by his own 
ſtrer.gth: and the wiſdom of Adam Fitz - 
Alam, like that of Solomon of old, is 
only vanity and vexation. l 
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PFRIRE QUERENS, NEC MULIEBRITER 


EXPAVIT ENSEM. 


TO MR, FITZ-ADAM. 
31R, 

O a well-diſpoſed mind, there can 
be no greater ſatis iaction than the 
knowledge that one's labours for the 
good of the public have been crowned 
with ſucceſs. This, Sir, is remarkably 
the caſe of your pape: of September the 
gth, on duicide: a faſhionable rage, 
which I hope you will proceed to ex- 
pole; and I do not doubt but you will 
be as famous for rooting out what I may 
be allowed to call inge combat, or the 
humour of aghting with one's ſelf, as 
your predeceſſor the Tatler was for ex- 
ploding the ridiculous cuſtom of duels. 
The pleaſantry of your eſſay on the 
reigning moles of voluntary deaths, 
has prefcrved to a little neighbourhood a 

ery hoſpitable gentleman, to the poor 
4 good friend, to a very deſerving ſon 
and daughter a tender parent, and has 
ſaved the perſon himſelſ from a fooliſh 
exit. This character, Sir, which per- 
haps from a natural partiality I may 
have drawn a little toe amiably, I take 
to be my own; and, not to trouble 
you with the hiſtory of a man who has 
nothing remarkable belonging to him, 
I will only let you into what is fo far ne- 
ceſſary, as that I am a gentleman of 
about fifty, have a moderate eſtate in very 
good condition, have ſeen a great deal of 
the world, and without being weary of 
it, live chiefly in the country with chil- 
dren whom I love. You will be curious 


we know what could drive my thoughts 


Hor, 


to fo deſperate a reſolution, when I tell 
you farther, that 1 hate gaming, have 
buried my wife, and have no one ill- 
neis. But alas! Sir, I am extremely 
Tvell-born: pedigree is my diſtemper; and 
having obſerved how much the mode of 
felt-murder prevails among people of 


rank, I grew to think that there was no 


A ving without killing one's ſelf. I re- 
flected how many of my great anceſtors 


| had fallen in battle, by the axe, or in 


duels, according as the turn of the ſe- 
veral ages in which they lived diſpoſed 
of the nobility; and I thought the de- 
ſcendant of fo many heroes muſt con- 
trive to periſh by means as violent and 
illuſtrious. * What a diſgrace,” thought 
I, for the great grandſon of Mow- 
© brays, Veres, and Beauchamps, to die 
© in a good old age of a fever!” I bluſt:- 
ed whenever I cait my eyes on our ge- 
nealogy in the little parlour. I deter- 
mined to ſhoot myſelf. It is true, no 
man ever had more reluctance to leave 
the world; and when I went to clean 
my every drop of Mowbray 
blood in my veins ran as cold as ice. 
As my conſtitution is good and hearty, 
I thought it would be time enough to 
die ſucldenly twenty or thirty years hence; 
but happening about a month ago to be 
near choaked by a fiſh-bone, I was 
alarmed for the honour of my family, 
and have been ever ſince preparing /or 
death. The letter to be left on my table, 
(which indeed coſt me ſome trouble to 
compoſe, as IT had no reaſon to give for 


| e/oluti as written out 
my ſudden reſolution) was Pom 
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fair, when I read your paper; and from 
that minute I have changed my mind; 
and though it thould be ever fo great a 
difgrace o my family, I am refolved to 
live as long and as happily as I can. 
You wil. no doubt, good Sir, be en- 
couraged from this example, to purſue 
the retormation of this contagious crime. 
Even in the ſmall diffri&t where I live, 
FT am not the only inſtance of the propen- 
fity to ſuch a cataſtrophe. The lord of 
the manor, whote fortune indeed 1s much 
ſuperior to mine, though there is no 
compariſon in the antiquity of our fa- 
milies, has had the very fame thought. 
He is turned of hxty-ſeven, and is de- 
voured by the ttone and guut. Ina 
drea-lfui fit of the former, as his phy ſi- 
cian was fitting by his bed-ſide, on a 
ſudden his lordſhip ceaſed roaring, and 
commanded his relations and chaplain to 
withdraw, with a compoſure unuſual to 
him even in his belt health; and putting 
on the greateſt appearance of philoſophy, 
or what, if the chaplain had ſtaid, would 
have been called reſignat on, he com- 
manded the doctor to teli him if his caſe 
was really deiperate. The phyſician, 
with a flow protuſion of latinized eva- 
ſions, endeavoured to e ude the queſtion, 
and to give him {ome glimmerings of 
hope—That there might bu chance 
that the extremity of pain v-ould occa- 
ſion a degree ol tever, that might not be 
mortal 1a itſelf; but which, if things did 
not come to a criſis ſcon, might help to 
carry his lordihip off. I underſtand 
© you, by G- l' fays his loruſhip, with 
great tranquility and a few mare o2tns. 
© Yes, d—n you! you v.ont to il me 
win ſome of your con anded dem- 
pers; but III teil yuu what, I only 


live, IJ am determin: 4 to Kill myſelf; 
for, rot we! it it nal] ever be fort that 
a man of my qu dit; © of a curtd 
natural death. Tae, t! Bon. wo 
© give yuu your fer, and bia id, oring 
© me my k piſtols. However, the it 
abated; ani the neighbourhood is ti; 
waiting with great impatience to be ur, 
prized with un accouu of his loninip's 
having ſhot himiclt. 

Howeve:, Mr. Fitz Adam, extenfive 
as the ſervice is wl. c you may render 
to the community % abolithin his 
heatheniſh p: ach:oe, I think, in t To 
ſpects, it is ti be treated wit; ten ernets; 
in one caſe, a;ways to be toletated. Na- 
eional courage is certainly not at high- 


aſked you, becault if I can't poſſibiy 


water mark. What if the notion of the 
dignity of felt-murter ſhould be in- 
dulged till the end of the wat? A man 
who has reſolution enough to kill n- 
ſelf, will certainly never read being 
killed by any body eg. It is che pri- 
vilege of a ree- dying Enyi:hman to 


chuſe his death: it any of ou: 1myh-(pt- 


rited notions ar cra;npe:t, it may leaven 
our whole fund of valour; and while we 
are likely to have occaſion for all we 
can exert, I ſhoul4 humbly be of opi- 
nion, that you permitted ſelt murder 
till the peace, upon this conditio, that 
it ſhould be diſhonour:thie for any man 
to kill himſelf, till he d found that na 
Frenchman was braveenough to perform 
that fervice for him. 

Indeed, the very celebration of this 
myſtery has been tramtacted hitherto in 
a manner ſomewhat mean, and unwor- 


thy people of taihion. No tradefin:n 


cauld hang himtelf more telomovully 
than our very nobles do. There is none 


of hat open deſiance of the laws of ” 


their country; none of that contempt fur 
what the world may think of them, 
which they fo properly wear on other 
occaſions. They ſtenl out of the we rld 
fron their own cloſets, or herore their 
ſervants are up in 2 morning. They 
leave a miſerable wpology behind them, 
inſtead of fitting up ali night drinking, 
till the morning comes for diſpatching 
themſelves. Unlike their great origi- 
nals, the Romans, who had reduced 
telf-murder to a ttm of goo l-hreed- 
ing, aad uled to jd cards to t eir ace 
quaintance, to notti; the!; intention. 
Part ci the duty of the went, in Nome, 


Vas to leave ones name it the doors of 


ſuch en IE FU 1134.9 theimtetves. Parti- 
cular frien ts were t m; and, tf very in- 
tinate, t ras wen ex Het that they 
fliv d ni: ſome comme; -piace phraſes 
of iiFraton. I can congerve no tonne 
dation er our ſhabby way of bolting 
int, Cotner world, but that obſolete law 
wich mitts a crots-road and a {take 


on ſeif exec tloners: u mot ablard hae. 


tue, , enn L imagine any penalty that 


wou bv fic Aual, mile one conlt 


condemn a mo Killed hin f 
to be brought to lite mn. Somermhere, 
indeed, I rave rot ot a fuccels ul law 
for reſtra mms ins crime. In fome of 
the Grecian ates, the women: | fathzon 
ncurred the anger of Venus——TI quite 
orget upon what eccilionz per. ps for 
little or none: goddeſſes in thote days 
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were ſcarce leſs whimfical than their 
fair vutaries— Whatever the caule was, 
ſhe inſpired them with a fury of ter- 
murder. The jeciflaivre of the coun- 


try, it ſeems, thought the reſentment of 


the deity a littie arbitrary; and, to put 
a ſtop to the practice, deviſed an ex- 
pedient, which one ſhovli huve thought 
would have been very inadequate to the 
evil. They ordered the heavre-ns bo- 
dies of the lovely delinquents to be ung 
up naked by one toot in the public 

nares. How the fair off-nders came 
to think this attitude unbecoming., or 
why they nnagined any poſition that 
diſcovered all then charms, could be ſo, 
is not mentioned by hiſtorians; nor, at 
this diſtance of time, is it poſſible for 
us woderns to guess: certain it is, that 
the penalty put a ſtop to the barbarous 
cuſtom. | 

But what ſhall one ſiy to thoſe coun- 
tries, which not only allo this crtme, 
but encourage it, ever. in that part of 
tie ſpecies whoſe tottnels demands all 
protection, and ſcems mu abhorrent 
from every thing ſanguinary and fierce ? 
We know there are nations, where the 
magiſtrate gravely gives permiſhon to 
the ladies to accompany tler huſbands 
inta the other world, and where it is 
reckoned the greateſt profligacy for a 
widow not to demand leave to burn her- 
feif alive. Weis this faſhion once to 
gabe here, I tremble to think what ha- 
vock it v.ould occaſton. Between the 
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natural propenſity to ſufcide, and the 
violence of conjuzal engagements, ane 
ſhouvid n:1 {ee ſucha ihn as a lozenge, 
or a widaw. Aden, joints! Adu, 
tho” toft reſources of the hrave and ne— 
cullituus! Wnat wat rtunatc roo but 
would preter being buried aiive to che 
olicus em! races of x ſecond pattor ? 
Indeed, ir. F tz Ad my you muit keep 
a ſtrict eye on cur tak coun rvwomen., 
I know one or oo who alrcady wear 
pocket piſtols; which, con ider g we 
tender nels of their notures, in only be 


intencle againt ther own pertohs. 


And this article leais meat re v 0 
the only cafe, in which. 4s I tinted 
above, I think telf-munrder a ans be 
allowed. The moit aninncd de a 
hiſtory, is that of the i compa the Lu- 
cretia, the +attern ot her lex, and the 
eventuai foundreis of R man uberty. 
As there never bas bern a lady nce 
that nme, in her circumſtancce, but 
when has wnitated her example, I lunk, 
Sir, I my pronovuc the cate immuta- 
bly to be excepted; and when Mr, 7Fitze 
Adam, with that tuccets and glory which 
always has an{ muſt attend his iabovrs, 
has decried the ſavage practice in vogue, 
I am pertusded he will declare that the 


is not galy excutable, but that it is im- 


poſſible any woman fſhouid live after 
having been raviſhed. I am, Su, your 
truly obliged, humble ſervant, and ad- 
mier, 0 


H. M. 
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T is a vulgur notion, and worthy of 
the vulgar, for it is both falls: and 

a ſurd, that paſſionate people are the 
boſe natored prople in the world. They 
ere & litila hai, it is true; a trie will 
{xt em in a jury; and while t. oy are 
% that Jury, they nather know nor care 
v2 af they jay or du: but then, as (roam as 
it 75 0e they are extrenciy fe "ry and 
IJeuitæut jor any ia ury or mige bi they 
i 2141S pan gy ric en thete choluic 
g00Genr ured people, when examined 
und ümp life, amounts in plain com- 
mon tene and Engliſh to this: That 
they are £0o1-netured when they are not 
Ii natured; and that, when in their fits 
of rage they have {aid or dene things 
tat have brought tem to the gaol or 


11655 A 
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the gallows, they are extremely ſorry 
for it. It is, indeed, highly probable 
that thev ars; but where 15 the repara- 
tion to thoſe whoſe reputations, Habs, 
or lives, they have either wounded er 
deferoy+d? This concern comes tos lite, 
ard is only for theinſelves. Sen- one 
was the cauſe of the injury, and 1s t..8 
only mtv af the repentance. 

Had theſe furious people real goc.- 
nature, their firit offence wouid be ther 
laſt, and they would reſolve at 21 events 
never to relapſe. The moment they telt 
ther choler riſing, they would ein 
themieives an abfolute ſiience and in- 
action, and by that ſudden chec!. racer 
cxpole themtelves to a momentary ridl- 
cule (which, by the way, would be — 
3 low 
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loved by univerſal appluuſe) than run 
we ent riſk of being irreparably mite 
chievous. 

know it is fail in their behalf, that 
this impulſe to wrich is conit.cutionatly 
o ſudden an fo itrong, that they cannot 
ſtile it. even in it's birth: but experience 
frews us, chat this alle gaczon is nototi- 
Gully faltez tor we daily ovterve, that 
tac Formy nevſuns hoc can and do 
lay tnoſa gwhs of pain, when awed 
by re{pect, reftrain*d by intereir, or in- 
timidared by tar, I he mot ountrigeans 
turtolo docs not give a loo to his 
anger in pre ence of his ſovereign or 
his miſtreis; nor the expettant heir in 
preſence of the p evi dotatd from wiom 
he hopes for an inheritance. The tol:- 
citing courtier, th ugh perhaps under 
the ſtrongeſt provecatrons, tum unjutlt 
deiays and broken promiſes, calmly 
fwallows his unavaikag wrath, dif. 
guiſes it even under ſmiles, ard gen ly 
waits for more favourable morents : 
nor does the criminal fly in a paſſion at 
his judge or his jury. ; | 

There 15, then, but one folid excuſe 
to be alledged in favour of ti.efe people; 
and 1 they will frankly urge it, I will 
candidly admit it, becauſe it points out 
it's own remedy. I mean, let them 
fairly conteſs themſelves mad, as they 
moſt unqueſtionably are: for what plea 
can thole that are frantic ten times a 
day, bring againſt ſhaving, bleeding, 
and a dark room, when ſo many much 
more harmlets ma.lmen are confined in 
their cells at Bedlun, for being mad 
only once in 2 moon? Nay, I have been 
aſfaxed by the late ingenious Doctor 
Momo, that ſuch of his patien's who 
were veatly of a good natured diſpoſi- 
tion, nd who, in their lucid intervals, 


were allowed the liberty of Walking 


about the hoſpital, would trequert y, 
when they found the previous (vn p ons 
of their returning madneſs, voluni ly 
apply tor confinem-.nt, conſcious of the 
miſchiet which they might potti tv do 
if at liberty. If thoſe who pr -tend not 
to be mad, but who really are h, had the 
lame tund of good-niture, they wor'd 
make the fame application to their 
friends, if they have any. 

There is, in the Menagiana, a very 
preity ftorv of one of tele angry gen- 
tlemen, winch fets their exiravigancy in 
2 very rid:cutous light. 

Iwo gentlemen were riding together; 
one of whom, who was a choleric one, 


nappenec to be mounted on 1 bigh-met- 
t zd horſe. The horde grew little trou- 
bfome, at winch rhe rujer grew very 
angry, 2nd wappedt and ipnired him 
with great fury; to which the here, al- 
moſt as wrong headed as bis maſter, ws 
plied with kicking and piunging. The 
companion, concerned hr the danger, 
and aſtaued of tho rolly of his friend, 
tad to hun con — Be quiet, be 
quiet, and he yourietf the wiler of 
© the two.“ 

'T hrs fort of madnefs, for T will call 


it by no & her name, flows fron various 


cauſe „of waich I (hill now enn rate 
tie mo renal, | 

Light unballaſted heads are very apt 
to be overliet by every guilt, cr even 
breeze of paſnun; they appretiate things 
wrong. and think every thing of im- 
portance, but nat rey is lo; hence 
theſe tr. quent ard tudden trantuwas 
from filly joy to nl hñier anger, according 
as the pretent filly humour is gratificd 
or thwa ed. This is the never - taihng 
eharacteriſtic of the uneducate vul¹gar, 
who orten in the ſame half-hout fight 
with tury, and ſnake hmis with aif-c- 


tian. Such hexcs give themtelves ne 


time to realon; and if you attempt to 
reaſon wit! them, they think you rally 
them, and reſent the affront. Ti:y are, 
in ſhort, overgrown children, and conti- 
nue {© in the mot advanced age. Far 
be it from me to inſinuste, what faire 
ill-bret authors have bluntly afferted, 
that this is in general the caſe of the 
faireit part of our ſpecies, whole gent 
vivacity does not always all W tows 
time to reaſon conequentiaily, but hur- 
ries them into ſeſtineis upon the ca p- 
potion o their will. But, at the £1.16 
time, with all the partiality which I hate 
for thein, aud nobody can have nwre 
than I dave, I mult confets, that in ali 
their debates, I have much moi. ace 
mired the copioutnets of their rbereic, 
than the conclutiveneſs of the'r logg. 
People of frong animal {pr its, win 
conſtitutions, and a col! genius, (ame 
unforturate and ridiculous, though an- 
mon compound) are mot wilcibic au- 


mals, and very dangerous in their wrath, 


They are a&ive, puzzung, blundoring, 
and petulantiy enterprizing anda perir- 
vering. They ale impatient of the leaſt 
contradiction, having neither ar gume: 8 
nor words to reply with; and the anunal 
part of their compoſition burtts our 9 
turious exploſions, which have often 

miſchie . ous 
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miſcbierous conſequences. Nothing 18 
too outrageous or criminal for then to 
ſay or do in theſe gts; but as he begin- 
ning of their frenzy is ea d cott ie 
by their glaring eyes, inilam 1 counte- 
nances, and rapic mations, the company, 
as conſervators of the peace, (whicu, hy 
the way, every man 1s, till the author y 
of a magiſtrate can be procured) ſhould 
forcibly ſcize thele madmen, and confine 
them, in the mean time, m tome dark 
cloſet, vault, or coal hole. 

Men of nice honour, without one grain 
of common noneſty, (for ſuch there are) 
are wonde:tully combuſtible. The ho- 
novrable is io ſupport and rrotect the 
diſhoneſt part of their character. The 
conſciouſueſis of their guilt makes them 
both ſore and jealous. 

There is another very iraſcible ſort of 
human animals, whoſe madneſs proceecds 
from pride. Thete are generally the peo- 
ple who, having j1.{t fortunes ſufficient 
to live idle and uleleſs to ſociety, create 
themſelves gentlemen, and are ſcrupu- 
louſly tender of the rank and dignity 
which they have not. They require the 
more reſhect, from being conſcious that 
they have no right to any. They con- 
ſtrue every thing into a ſlight, aſk ex- 
planations with heat, and miſunderſtand 
them with fury. Who are vou? What 
© are you ? — Do you know who you 
© ſpeak to ?—T'!] teach you to be ſilent 
© to a gentleman,” are their daily idioms 
of ſpeech, which irequentiy end in aſſault 
and battery, to the great emolnment of 
the Round-houſe and Crown-office. 

I have known many young fellows, 
who at er firſt ſettin g out in the world, 
or in the army, have ſimuluted a paſſion 
which they did not feel, merely as an in- 
dic ation of ſpirit; hh word is falſely 
booked upon as ſynonvmous with cou- 
rage. They drefs and look fierce, ſwear 
enormouſly, and rac: furiouſiv, ſeduced 
hy that popular word Spirit. But I beg 
Jeave to inform theſe miſtacen young 
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gentlemen, whoſe error I compaſſionate, 
that the true ſpuit of a rational heing con. 
tilts in cou and ſteady re ſolution which 
can only be e reſult ot lefiectiun and 
vu cuc. 

I am very ferry to he ohit221 to awn, 
that there is not a mere irrit art of 
the ſpecic> than my brother aui . Cris 
ticilm, centure, or even the fl g tet diſ- 
approbation of their immortaſ works, ex- 
cite their molt furious indignation. It 
is true, indeed, that they expreſs their re- 
featm.nt in a manner ief+ dun gerous both 
to others and to themſelves. Like in- 
cenſed porcupines, they dart their quills 
at the obiects of their wrath. The wounds 
given bv (theſe hafts are not mortal, and 
only painful in proportion to the diſtance 
from whence they fly. Thoſe which are 
diſcharged (as by much the greatcit num- 
ber are) from great heights, ſuch as gar- 
rets or four - air- ot · ſtair rooms, are puff. 
ed away by the wind, and never hit the 
mark ; but thoſe which are let off trom 
a firſt or ſecond floor, are apt to occaſion 
a litile ſmarting, and ſometimes feitc1ing, 
eſpecially if the party wounded be un- 
ſound. 

Our great Creator has wiſely given us 
paſſions, to rouze us into action, and to 
engage our gratitude to him by the plea- 
fures they procure us; but at the lame 
time he has kindiy given us reaſon ſuffi- 
cient, if we will but give that reaſon fair 
play, to controul thoſe paſſions ; and has 
delegated authority to lay to them, as he 
ſaid to the waters, Thus far ſhall ye go, 
© an: no farther. The angry man is his 
own ſevereſt tormentor; his breaſt knows 
no peace, while his raging paſſions are 
reſtrained by no ſenſe of either religious 
or moral duties. What would be his caſe, 
if his anforgiving example (if I may uſe 
ſuch an expreſſion) were followed by his 
Aii-mercnul Maker, whoſe forgiveneſs 
he can only hope for, in proportion as he 
himielf forgives and loves his fellow- 


creatures ? 


No CXCVII. THURSDAY, OCTOBER 7, 1786. 


1 F we give credit to the vulgar opinion, 


ar even to the aſſertions of ſome re- 


putoble authors, both ancient and mo- 
dern, poor human nature was not origi- 
nally formed for keeping: age has de- 
generated; and from the fall of the firſt 
man, my unfortunate anceſtor, our ſpe- 


cies has been tumbling on, century by 
century, from bad to worſe, for Tr 

ſix thouſau' years. | 
Conſidering this progreſſive ſtate of 
deterioration, it is a very great mercy ihat 
thin gs are no worſe with us at preſent ; 
ſince, geometrically ſpeaking, the human 
ought 
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ought by this time to have ſunk infinitely 
below the brute and the vegetable pecies, 
which are neither of them ſuppoled to 
have dwindled or degenerated conſider- 
ably, except in a very few inſtances : for 
it muſt he owned that our modern oaks 
are inferior to thoſe of Dodona, our breed 
of horſes to that of the Centaurs, and our 
breed of fowls to that of the Phoenixes. 

But is this really the caſe? Certainly 
not. It ts only one of thoſe many errors 
which are artful! y ſcattered by the deſigns 
of a few, and blindly adopted by the ig- 
norance and folly of the many. The mov- 
ing exclamations of—Theſe ſal times. 
This degenerate age! the affecting la- 
mentations over declining virtue and tri- 
umphbant vice, and the tender and final 
farewel biddcn every day to unrewarded 
and diſcouraged public fpirit, arts and 
tcrences, are the common · place topics of 
the pride, the envy, and the malignity of 
the human heart, that can more eaſily 
— and even commend, antiquated 
and remote, than bear cotemporary and 
_ contiguous merit. Men of theſe mean 
ſentiments have always been the ſatixiſts 
of their own, and the panegyriſts of for- 
mer times. They give this tone, which 
fools, like birds in the dark, catch by ear, 
and whiſtle all day long. 

As it has conſtantly been my endea- 
vour to root out, if I could, or, it I could 
not, to expoſe the vices of the human 
heart, it thall be the object of this day's 
paper to examine this firange inverted 
entail of virtue and merit upwards, ac- 
cording to priority of hirti, and ſeniority 
of age. I thall prove it to be forged, and 
conſequently null and void to all intents 
and pur;;ofes Whatever. 

If I loved to jingle, I would ſay that 
human nature has always been invariably 
the ſame, though always varying ; that 
is, the fame in tubſtance, but varying in 
forms and modes, trom many concurrent 
cauſes, of which perhaps we know but 
few. Climate, education, accidents, ſe- 
verally contribute to change thoſe modes; 
but in all climates, and 1n all ages, we 
diſcover through them the ſame paſſions, 
affections, and appetites, and the {ame 
degree of virtues and vices. | 

This being unqueſtionably the true 
ſtate of the caſe, which it would be end- 
leſs to bring inſtances to prove from the 
tiſtories of all times and of all nations, 
I ſhall, by way of warning to the incau- 
tiovs, and of reproot to the deſigning, 
proceed to explain the reaſons, which I 


have but juſt hinted at above, why the 
human nature of the time being has al- 
ways been reckoned the worſt and moſt 
degene; ate. | | 
Authors, eſpecially poets, though great 
men, are, alas! but men; and, & other 
men, ſubject to the weukneſſes of human 
nature, though perhaps in a leſs degree: 
butit is, however, certain that their breaſts 
are not abſcintciy ſtrangers to the paſ- 
ſions of jealouty, pride, and envy. Hence 
it is that they are very apt to meaſure me- 
rit by the century, to love dead authors 
better than living ones, aud to love them 
the better, the longer they have been 
dead. 'The Auguſtan aye is therefore 
their favourite æra, being at lou ſeven- 
teen hundred years diſtant from the pre- 
int. That emperor was not only a judge 
of wit, but, for an emperor, a tolerable 
performer too; and NRlæcenas, his frit 
miniſter, was hoth a patron and a poet 3 
he not only encouraged ahd protected, 
but fed and fattened men of wit at his 
own table, as appcars from Horace: no 
ſmall encorragement for panegyric. 
Thote were times indeed for genius to 
diſplay itlelt in! It was honoured, taſted, 
and rewarded. But now—0 tempora ? 
O mores ! One muſt, however, do juſtice 
to the authors, who thus declaim againſt 
their own times, by acknowledging chat 
they are ſeldom the aggreſſors; their own 
times have commons begun with them. 
It is their reſentment, not their judgment, 
(it they have any) that ſpeaks this lan- 
gaage. Anger and deſpair make them 
endeavour to lower that merit winch, till 
brought very low indeed, they are con- 
ſcicus they cannct equal. | 
There is another and more numerous 
ſet of much greater men, who ſtill more 
loudly complain of the ignorance, the 
corruption, and rhe degeneracy of the 
preſent age. "Theſe are the contummate 
voluntcer, but unregarded and unre- 
arded politicians, who at a modeſt com- 
putation mount to at leaſt three millions 
of ſouls in this political country, and 
who are all of them both able and wil- 
ling to ſteer the great veſſel of the ſtate, 
and to take upon themtelves the whole 
load of buſineſs and burthen of employs 
ments, ur the ſervice of their dear coun- 
try. The 2dminiſtraiivn for the time be- 
ing is al /ays the worlt, the moſt inca- 
pable, the molt corrupt, that ever was, 
and negligent of every thing but their 
own intereſt. Where are now your Cecils 
and your Walſmghans I hoſe who 
| that 


. 
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that queſtion cond anſwer it, it they 
wood froak out, Thomjerues: tor they 
axe all i'r, and mort too. 

I ttept the other day, in order only do 
enquire he- my poor country dil, into 
2 coſtee houfe that ĩs without diſpute the 
Suit ol che ſoundeſt politics in this great 
metrapolis, and fat myſelf low within 
car-thot of the pr ucipal council-table. 
FNortunately for me, the preſident, a per- 
fon of we, & HN y. an becomi g gra- 
vity, had jut heg un to peak. He tastet, 
with infinite plhic tv an! knowledge, 
the pretent ſtate of aff urs in orher coun- 
wigs, and tue lament Hale ntuation of our 
ewn. He traced with his nnger upon 
the table. by the help of ſome cotfce 
winch he hat ſpilt in the warnith of his 
exardium, the whole courſe of the Ohio, 


and the on lar ies of tte K ſſian, Pr - 


nan, Aurian, an Saxon dominions; 
Forctuu 4 long and bloody wir u,, on the 
Continent; calcul ted the ſupp' ies ne- 
ceſſiry for carrying it or.; and pernted 
ent the beit metnols of railing tien, 
Which, for that very reator:, he cual 
oll not be put ne. He wound 1p 
his diſcourſe with a molt pothetic per ra- 
tion, which he concluded with {ſaving 
s Things wre not carried on in this way 
in Queen Ehzabeth's days; the public 
was conſidered, and able men were 
con ſulted and employed. Thoſe were 
days! — Aye, Sir, and nights too, I 
+ preſume,” faid a young fellow who 
ood near him; © ſome longer and ſome 
* thorter, according to the variation of 
© the ſeaſons; pretty much like ours.” 
Ir. Preſident was a little ſurprized at 
the ſuddenneſs and pertneſs of this in- 
terruption ; but recompoſing himſelf, 
anſwered with that cool contempt: that 
becomes a great man I did not mean 
aſtronomical days, but political ones.” 
The young fellow replied—* O then, 
Sir, I am your ſervant; and went off 
in a laugh. Se, 
Tus informed and edified, I went off 
too; but could not help reflecting in my 
way upon the ſingular il}-luck of this my 
dear country, which, as long as ever I 
remember it, and as far back as I have 
read, has always been governed by the 
only two or three people, out of two or 
three millions, tatally incapable of go- 
' verning, and unfit-to be waited. But 
theſe reflections were foon interrupted by 
numbers of x , whom I obferved 


crouding into a public-houſe. Among 


* 
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them I diſcovered my worthy friend and 
taylor. chat induitrions mechanic, Mr, 
Reuni . I appli to hin to k ov the 
meaning of that cun.uurit; to which, 
with his uſual humanity, hc aufwered— 
* Wexzrc the malter-taviors who aur to 
© meet to- night to conſider what ts to be 
© done about our journeymen, who in- 
* {ir and i npoſe upon us, to the rat 
detrimen of rade.“ I aſked him whe. 
ther, un ler us pr tectf o I might flip 
in and hea ter deliherations. He ανν, 
Yes, and welcome; tor -. at they ithovi4 
do nothing to he alhamed oi. 4 pre tred 
of this ermiſſion; and eu in bum 
nth. room, tornd a con wer bie nun 
ber of theſe in vi] d art. embed, 
and waitins only r '. r noi my 
friend, who it les was 196 c- rah 
for fir ( to begin with if nien. es 
accord yt, tea. the lea ent tho 
mernng wiila very nandtome foe. h, in 
whit he gave many intances of the in- 
lotenre, the unreatorabler 213, and the 
e.: bitant demands, of the ou nevmen 
tuviors; and concluded witit ovierving, 
I il the government minded any thing 
now -a- days hut themſelves, ſuch abuſes 
would not have been ſuffered; and had 
tne been but attempteil in Qroen Eliza- 
beth's days, the would haveaxuorted them 
with a witneſs. Another orator then roſe 
up to {perk ; but as Ins ture that he 
could fry nothing better than what had 
juit fallen from my worthy friend, I ſtole 
off unobferved4; and was purſaing my 
way home, when in the very next ſtreet [ 
diſcovered a much number of 
— (though hy their dreſs of feem- 
ingly inferior note) ruſhing into anothei 
public-houſe. As numbers always ex- 
cite my eurioſity, almoſt as much as they 
mutually do each other's paſſions, I 
crouded in with them, in order to diſco- 
ver the object of this meeting, not with- 
out ſome ſuſpicion that this frequent fe. 
nate might be compaſed of the journey - 
men taylors, and convened in oppoſition 
to that which I bad juſt left. My ſuipi - 
cion was ſooi confirmed by the eloquence 
of a journeyman, a finiſher, I preſume, 
who expatiated, with equal warmth and 
dignity, upon the injuſtice and oppreifion 
of the maſter taylor s, to the utter rum of 
thouſands of poor journeymen and their 
families; and concluded with aſſerting, 
It vvas a ſhame that the government and 

iament did not take notice of ſuch 
abuies; and that, had the maſter taylors 


* 
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done theſe things in Queen Elizabeth's 
days, the would have maſbered them with 
3 vengeance, ſo ſhe would. 

I confeſs I could not help ſmiling at 
this fingular conformity of ſentiments, 
and almoſt of expreſſions, of the maſter 
politicians, the maſter taylors, and the 
zourneymen taylors. I am convinced that 
the two latter really and honeſtly believed 
what they faid ; it not being in the leaſt 
impiobable that their underſtandings 


ſhould be the dupes of their intereſts : 


but I will not fo peremptorily anſwer for 


the interior conviction of the political 
orator ; though, at the ſame time, I muſt 
do him the juſtice to ſay, he ſeemed full 
dull enough to be very much in earneſt. 

The ſeveral ſcenes of this day ſuggeſted 
to me, when I got home, various reflec- 
tions, which perhaps I may communicate 
to my readers in ſome future paper. 


N. CXCVIII. THURSDAY, OCTOBER 14, 1756. 


NEMO IN SESE TENTAT DESCENDERE, NEMO. | 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM, 
SIR, : 

ir advice and aſſiſtance to ena- 

| be Leng one of the moſt 
impertinent companions that ever exiſted. 
[ have tried every art and contrivance 
in my power to free myſelf from his 
odious converſation; the —_— 1.— 
$ u my retirement, orce 
8 of my teeth; 
though the tete à tete is always the moſt 
ſhocking and unmannerly you can poſ- 
fibly conceive. The thing is always 
meddling in my affairs in 2 manner to 
be quite intolerable; always ſetting them 
in ſuch a light, as cannot fail to put me 
out of humour; and reazing me with 
reflections that make me weary of my 
life. I am fure I could more eaſily bear 
the ſpiteful tongues of twenty witty fe- 
males at a maſquerade, than the imper- 
tinence of this animal for a quarter of 
an hour; and with concern I find, that 


the more pains I take to free myſelt 


from him, the more troubleſome he 
grows. 

Nor do I in only for my own 
fake, but for the ſakes of almoſt the 
whole circle of my acquaintance, as 
well female as male, who in general 
ure peftered in a mott unreaſonable man- 
ner by this faucy intruder, whom all are 
ſure to admit, though fo few care for 
his company, and againſt whoſe pre- 
lumption no rank or dignity, no quality 
or profeſſion, can nd them. He 
will force himſelf into the cloſet, hover 
about the bed, and penetrate through 
the thickeſt darkneſs into the deepeſt re- 
cels ; will travel with us by ſea and land, 
aud rollow the wretch into baniſhment. 
In vain does the ſtateſman bug himſelf 


with the ſucceſs of his unjuſt ſchemes, 
or exult in the gratification of his am- 
bition or revenge; unawed by his power, 
this haughty companion will check his 
career of tranſport, placing before his 
eyes the inſtability of his fituation, and 
the conſequences of his actions. In 
vain does the flirt or coxcomb, when 
alone, endeavour to recollect with plea- 


ſure the badinage of the day; the crea- 


ture will diſturb their moſt delightful 
reveries, and by the magic of his inter- 
vention, canvert all the imaginary agre- 
mens into vanity, folly, and loſt time. 
You cannot wonder then that fo many 
avoid and fly him, and that the panic 
ſpread by him ſhould extend itſelf far 
and wide; nor can you be much amazed 
when I aiſure you, that it is no uncom 
mon thing to fee men of ſenſe and con- 
rage fly from him without reaſon, and 
take refuge in thoſe polite reſorts, where 
diſſipation, riot, and luxury, ſecure them 
from his viſits, which they only decline 
becauſe it is unfaſhionable to converſe 
with him. It is ſurprizing what pains” 
are continually taxen, what contrivances 
have been uſed to get rid of this univerſal 

nantom. Some flatier him, fome bully 

im, and ſome endeavour to impoſe 
upon him; but he never fails to detect 
their frauds, and to reſent them with 
ſeverity. 

The beaus and fine gentlemen fem 
to revere and adore him, pouring forth 
libations of ſweet water, and offering 
him the incenſe of perfumes; clo2thing 
him in dreſſes, elegant and expeniive as 
thoſe of our Lady of Loretto, practiſmg 
every art of heathen or popiſh idolatry, 
even torturing themſelves for his take ; 
but all with no manner of fuccuts; for 

3K we 
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the brute in return is as unſociable and 
difagreeable to the pretty creatures as 
the malt ſavage ſquire, or the moſt for- 
mal pedant; fa that, ſpite of their pre- 
tences, they are obliged to fly, as a 
plague, from what they appear moſt to 
admire. I cannot here omit a whimſical 
circumſtance in this * cha- 
racter, that moſt people are reproached 
with loving him with the greateit partia- 
lity and fondnefs, and are greatly de- 
lighted to hear him praiſed, yet very few 
ſeek to come to the knowledge of him, 
or cultivate his acquaintance; nay, the 
greater part try all poſſible means to 
avoid encountering him. 

Our modern philoſophers nd by 
their ſyſtems to have ſilenced him, and 
by that means to have prevented his be- 
ing troubleſome to them or their ac- 
quaintance; but how fallacious theſe 
| ences are, is plain from their avoid- 

ing all opportunities of being alone with 
Him, and the confuſion they exprels 
whenever by unavoidable neceſſity they 
are forced to it. Others, as he is a 


known enemy to the modern elegant ta- 


bles, have exerted all the arts of the 
kitchen againſt him, lengthening the 
feaſt till midnight to keep him off; but, 
like the reckoning, he appears when the 
banquet is over, reproaching the boun- 
teous hoſt with his profuſion, and the 
pampered gueſt with his wanton ſatiety: 
nay, fo galling are his reprehenſions, 
and ſo trouble ſome his intruſion, that 
there have not been wanting inftances, 
even in high life, of thoſe, who uot be- 
ing able to keep him off otherways, have 
called in to their relief the halter, dag- 
ger, and piſtol, and fairly removed them- 
telves into another world to get rid of 
him; though certain queer * pre- 
dend that they are bit, and that he has 
followed them even thither. 

The fair ſex, though generally fa- 
vourable to the impertinent, are ſo rudely 
attacked by this inſolent intruder, that, 
to keep him off, they have been obliged 
to call in to their aſſiſtance the relief of 
routs, balls, aſſemblies, overas, gardens, 
and cards; and all little enough for their 
protection. He might indeed pretend 
to ſome ſhare of their favour, as, like 
themſelves, he is a ſevere cenſurer of his 
acquaintance; but there is this difference 


in their management, that the ladies are 


generally fondeſt of fixing their cenſure 
an the innocent, and their adverſary is 
a judge that condemns none but the 
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gnilty. The Buck and the Sot ſeem to 
be leaſt affected by his importunity; as 
the one, from his natural infenftbility, 
can attend to nothing, and the other is 
always afleep. 

In the city, thoſe of the middling rank 
converſe with him pretty familiarly; and 
the rich, to whom he might on ſome oc- 
caſions prove troubleſome, have a charm 
to keep him off. They place a number 
of bags, full of pieces of a particular 
metal, cloſe together; or in their ſtead, 
ſome bits of paper, inſcribed with cer- 
tain cabaliſtical characters, which, with 
a Midas-like touch, they can tranſmute 
into gold. By che help of this charm, 
though they do not entirely get rid of 
him, they become quite mfenſible to 
every thing he can ſuggeſt. But as theſe: 
matcrials are not always at _ or are 

licd to other uſes by the politer 
of — this — is not nd are 
underſtood or practiſed at the other end 
of the town; though it is ſaid that ſome 
particular perſons there had tried it with 
a proper effect. 

Notwithitanding all I have advanced 
of this impertinent viſitor, I cannot help 
owning that ſome have attempted to 
inſinuate a better opinion of him. A 
certain old gentleman, for recommend- 
ing his acquaintance, got the title of a 
wile man; a name at preſent but of final 
conſideration; and I am told that there 
never were but ſeven who were allowed 
that title. There are indeed tome few 
perſons of high rank, of both ſexes, 
that do vouchſafe tv commune with him; 
but they are ſuch ſort of folks as are 
hardly fit to converſe with any but one 
another; and, very happily, one is ſeldom 
peſtered with them at places of polite 
aſſociation; ſcarce a man among them 
knowing how to make a bett, to drink 
his third bottle, or that has ſpirit to aſ- 

ire at the reputation of a bonne fortune. 

he ladies of this claſs are alſo ſo untt 
for the converſation of the world, that 
not one in ten of them knows how to 
play a rubber at Whiſt, or dares to ſit 
down to a party at Bragg. 

J have now, Sir, laid my complaints 
before you, and beg your advice how to 
get clear of my perplexity. My trouble- 
ſame companion is, no doubt, too well 
known to you to require the inſertion of 
his name; but as ſome of your reaJer3 
(particularly females) may be ſubject 
to the frailty of forgetting their moſt in- 


oO 


timate acquaintance, [ will inform * 
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that this ghaſtly phantom that intrudes 
10 impertinently upon alk forts of people, 
this creature that we fo ſeldom know 


what to do with, and wiſh fo heartily 
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* get rid of, is no other than One'® 
5 I am, Sir, yours, &c. 


TIuOr HY LoOITER, 


Ne CXCIX. THURSDAY, OCTOBER 21, 1756. 


AY extravagant paſſion for collecting 
flowers, and which obtained the 
name of Tulipomania, or Tulip madneſs, 
is faid to have become, not many years 
ago, the ſubject of a reſtrictive law in 
one of the molt frugal countries in 
Europe. 

Indeed, few nations or ages are with- 
out their madneſſes; and as it is remark - 
ed by phyſicians that every year has it's 
peculiar diſeaſe, fo we may obſerve that 
every country, in the courle of leis than 
half a century, has it's peculiar Mama. 

At preſent, the Polit:cerd Mamas pretty 
violent in theſc kingdoms; but | believe, 
upon a little attention, that we ſhall find 
the Genteel Mania to have a long while 
extended itſelf with the molt general in- 
fluence among us. 

The mere word Genteel ſeems to have 
had fo ſingular an efficacy in tne very 
ſound of it, as to have done more to the 
confounding all diſtinctions, and pro- 
moting a levcking principle, than the 
— 2 reflections of the moit pro- 

nd teacher of republican maxims. 

To do the gentee! thing, to wear the 
genteel thing, a geateel methoti of edu - 
cation and living, or a genzecl way of 
becoming either a knave or a bankrupt, 
has ruined as many once worthy fani- 
lies as a plague or a civil war, and 
rooted out of this country more real 
virtues than can be replanted in it for 
many centuries. | 

A ſenſe of duties in our feveral rela- 
tions is prodigiouſly angenteel. It is 
the prerogative of this age to do every 
thing in the gentceleff manner. And 
though our aaceſtors were good honeſt 
people, yet to be ſure their notions were 
very wungenteel, Nothing now ſcems 
duller than their apotheg ms, and their 
reaſoning is as unfaſhionable as tac cut 
of their coats. | 

The imitating every ſtation above our 
own, ſeems to be the firſt principle of che 
genteele Mania, and operates with equal 
efficacy upon the teutn couſin of a wo- 
man vi quality, and her acquaintance 


o 
* 


who retails Genti{zty among her nergh- 
bours in the Borough. 

So deeply are all ranks of penple im- 
pre ſſed with the Gentael, that Mrs. Betty 
1s of opinion that ruuts would be very 
gentcel in the kitchen; and it is no ur- 
prizing thing for a Monmouth Street 
broker to * a baſket-· woman that 
the oil guwn he would fel] to her is 
per fectiy gentecl. | 

This genteel dic aſe ſhews itſelf under 
very different appearances. I have known 
a healthy young gil ſcarce a fortnight 
in town, but it has acted her voice, 
dittorted her countenance, and almoſt 
taken away the die of her limbs, attended 
with a conſtant giddineſs of the head, 
and a reitleſſnefs of being long in a 
place; till at laſt, repeated colds caught 
at Vauxhall, a vivient fever at a ridottc, 
ſomething like a Lopſy at a maſyuerade, 
and the fmall-pox in ſucceſſion, with 2 
general deſertion of admirers, have re- 
ſtored her to her ſenſes, and ber old aunts 
in the country. | 

Florio made a good figure in the uni- 
vertity, as a ſenſible {ber young fellow, 
and an excellent ſcholar; till unluckily 
for him, 2 fc heme to town inſpired him 
with the notions of Gentiliiß, uſually 

Intracted at the Shakeipeare, and 4 
Bagnio. Inſtend of his once rational 
friendſhips at the feats of literature, his 
paiſion now was to enjoy the vanity of 
walking arm in arm with right honour- 
ables in all public places; to his former 
aconaintance (if it was ſometimes im- 
poſſible to avoid the meeting fuck diſ- 
agreeable peo; le) n ſcarce con lee nd: d 
to bow, and notiung und-r the heir ap- 
parent of an e:u} could make bim tole- 
rably civil. In a ſhort time he became 
at the taverns of tne firk faiſhiin ue 
principal judge of true reliſh, an ee 
umpire of debates in every party at 
Whit. His equpige, houſe, and i- 
veries, were the model of Gentility, to 
men who had les genus for invention, 
though more furtune than himſelf; till 
having reduced the little patrimony left 

3K 2 him 
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bim by a frugal father, he was cured of 
= Genteel by a proper regimen in the 

leet. I a 

Dick Ledger was a plain honeſt man; 
his anc=itorz had been tradetmen for five 
generations, and to the fortune which 
they had already accumulated for him, 
Dick, by his induſtry, had added about 
ten thouſand pounds: when unfortu- 
nately the ſymptoms of the Genteel 
Mama ap in the family. Mrs. 
Ledger's head was firit turned, imme- 
d: ately after her paying a viſit to a v 
diftant r-lation of faſhion at the other 
end of the town. Her daughter ſoon 
caught the infection; and it was una- 
nimouſly determined by the voice of the 
whole family, notwithſtanding Mr. Led- 
ger's opinion to the contrary, that it was 
right for a woman in her ſituation to 
make ſome appearance; that it was Mr. 
Ledger's duty, if hc had any regard for 
her and his children, to live a /2ttle gen- 
teel, and introduce his family properly 

into life; that it was very abſurd in 

Mr. Ledger to think of making Tommy 
a ſoap-boiler, and that a lad 2 his parts 
ſhould be brought up to ſome genteel 
profeſſion. The reſult of theſe import- 
ant dcitherations was a coach and four 

_ horſes, as many footmen, a fine feat 
in the country, and a town-houſe in 
Groſvenor Square fur the reſidence of 
Mrs. Ledger. 

Tommy, after taking lodgings for 
one year in the politeſt college at Oxford, 
ſpending there five hundred pounds, and 
becoming a perfect adept in tennis, ſet 

out upon his travels, under the care of a 
French valet de chambre, to learn the 
Norman accompliſhments at Caen: and 
at length, having left his modeſty at 
Paris, his fobriety in Germany, his 
morality at Venice, and all religion at 
Rome, he returner, neither fit for a 
foap- boiler nor a gentleman, with oo 
much pride for the former, and too little 
improvement for the latter. The ſum 
of all was, that the reputation of the 
oung ladies hecame ſomewhat equivo- 
cal; and Mrs. Ledger herſelf was thought 
to be no better than ſhe ſhould be. Mr. 
Ledger ſoon. after ſaw his name 
the numerous liſt of bankrupts in the 
Gazette. However, by returning into 
the air of the city, he quickly grew bet- 
ter; but it is thought that Mrs. Ledger 
w. li never recover. e 


am eldeſt. 
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TO MR. FITE-A DAM. 

SIR, 
I Have a brother at Cambridge, who is 

a ſcholar, which I am not, beca ue 1 
While he is writing a learn- 
ed hiſtory of the faikions of the paſt 
ages in polite antiquity, I am here in 
town inventing new ones for the orna- 
ment of the preſent. He has ſtudied 
whole volumes as big as church Bibles, 
about the ſhape of the Roman ſhoes, the 
half. moons upon ſenatorial buſkins, and 
the r pompoons worn by the 
ladies at Athens. Being well acquaint- 
ed with buſts and coins, he has ſettled 
with t critical exactneſs the origin 
of head - dreſſes, and the chronology of 

riwigs; and he ſays that he is now at 
Ed, hor feveral years meditation and 
reading, able to convince the world, that 
caps and lappets were invented by the 
Egyptians, and that the Greeks uſed 


| 75 in dreſſing the hair. As to myſelf, 


am the firſt man who introduced the 
long walxng-fticks. As ſoon as the 
public comes into my faihions, I quit 
them, and generally have the diſtance of 
the ſmarteſt young fellows abcut town 
in the novelty of my habit. I :ntend to 
introduce roll-up ſtockings and high 
heels this winter: by the foilo:ving win- 
ter, if the mode ſhould take, then I Hall 
wenr no heels at all. and a pair of trunk 
hoſe like my grandfather's picture in 
our great hall in the country. An cd 
gentleman, with whom I condeſcend 
now-and-then to con verſe, (who by the 
bye is my father) often remonſtrates to 
me what a mad way of dreſſing I am got 
into. I anfwer, that I wonder he ſhould 
reprove me, when he himſelf is a fop 
but of twenty years ſtanding : and as 
my acquaintances aſſure me that I have 
the gentecleft fancy in the world, prav 
now come and ſee me at George's, (for 
you will eaſily know me) and tell me if 

you don't think ſo. Yours, 
NicHOLas NovzI. 


ADVERTISEMENT, 

Turs is to acquaint thoſe who arc 
inclined to encourage every polite attern ft 
in this nation, that an academy wil 
ſhortly be at 2 pr diſtarce 
from the city, calculated in the genZc«.- 
en taſe for the reception of perſous who 
would chuſe to be faſbiunable. 7 

ole 
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whoſe families are in trade will be al- 
mitted, but the beſf cempany only. 
The price of boarding is a hundred gui- 
neas a quarter, and every thing elſe in 
proportion, All perſonal accompliih- 
ments are taught in the ſame manner as 
abroad, and great care will be taken to 
inſpire them with the gentecieſ ſentiments 
upon all ſub;ects, whether political, mo- 
ral, or religious. As to the latter, the 
young gentlemen may be brought up in 

— 8 their friends think moſt conve- 
| Several phaetons and curricles 


Ne CC. T HURSDAY, 


ae Tt vd pan xevees 
Texr2; Te HA mid iX. 


STABANTET PAR1I LAPIDES, SPIRANTIA SIGNA., 


Am indebted to a very ingenious cor- 
reſpondent at Cambridge for the fol- 
lowing Ode; which in juſtice to it's me- 
rit, and for the entertainment of thoſe 


of my readers who have a true taſte for 


poetical compoſition, I have taken the 
fart — to make public. 


AN 
oO D 8x 
ON 
SCULPTURE. 


LEP by the muſe, my ſtep pervades 
The ſacred haunts, the peaceful ſhades, 
Where AzT and SCULPTURE reign ; 
J fee, I fee, at their command, 
The living ſtones in crder ſtand, 
And marble breathe through ev'ry vein ! 
Tru breaks his hoſtile ſcythe; he fighs 
To find his pow'r malignant fled ; 
And what avails my dart, he crics, 
Since theſe can animate the dead ? 
Since wak'd to mimic life, again in ſtone 
The patriot icem: to ſpeak, the hero frown?» 


There Vir rut's ſilent traia are ſeen, 

Faſt fix'd their louks, erect their mien. 

T.o ! while with more than ſtoic ſoul, 

The * Arrre Sac exhauſts the bowl, 
A pale ſuffuſion ſhades his eyes, 
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will be kept for their amuſement; and 
as the converſation of ladies is ſo neceſ- 
ſary to form the douceur of their man- 
ners, the agrement of ſuch a ſociety 
will not be wanting. A gentleman 
who has ſtudied under Mr. Hoyle, will 
_ them to play at cards gratis. 

N. B. Judges, biſhops, or any great 
otficers that happen to be a little auk- 
ward in their addreſs, may have an op- 
portunity of learning to dance privately, 


or thall * if they 
deſire it. 
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SoriH. 


Vita c. 


Till by d the marble dies 
See there che injur d + Por v bleed? 
Ah! fee he droops his languid head! 
What ſtarting nerves, what dying pain, 
What horror treezes ev 1 vein ! 
Theſe are thy works, O ScutyTure! 
thine to ſhew — 
In rugged rock a feeling ſenſe of woe. 


Vet not alone ſuch themes demand 
ThePnyn1an ſtroke, the D DAL hand; 
] view with melting eves 
A ſofter ſcene of grief diſplay'd, 
While from her breaft the duteous maid 
| Her |nyanT Sax with food ſupplies. 
In pitying ſtone ſhe weeps to ſee 
His ſqualid hair, and galling chains; 
And trembling, on her bended knee, 
His hoary head her hand ſuſtains ; 


| Whileev'ry look, and ſorrowing feature prove 


How ſoft her breaſt, how great her filiai love” 


Lo! there the wild } As8YRIAaN QUuezn. 
With th.eat'ning brow, and frantic mien 
Revenge! reveng* ! the marble cries, 
While fury ſpark les in her eyes. 
Thus was her awful form beheld,” 
When BanyLon's Proud ſons rebell d; 
She left the woman's vainer care, 
And flew with looſe diſhevel!'d bair ; 
She {tretch'd her hand, imbru'd in b 
While pale Sedition trembling ſtood; 
In tudden ſilence, the mad crowd obey'd 
Her awful voice, and Stygian Diſcord fied! 


N Sacrates, who was condemned to die by poiſon. 
+ Seneca, ern at Corduba, who, according to Pliny, tis poet, and philoſo- 


pher. He bled to death in the bath 


Semiramis, cum ei circa cultum capitis Cui occupatæ nunciatum eſſet Babylonem de- 


feciſſe; aſterã parte crinium adhuc ſolutà protinus ad eam 


expugnandam cucurrit: nes 


"53 tata <jus Babylope puts e, dc. Val, Max, ds Ira 


prius decorem capillorum in ordinem quam tantanvx urbem in ler ſuam redegit: quo- 
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With hope, or fear, or love, by turns, 
The mardie leaps, or ſhrinks, or burns, 
As SCULPTURE waves her hand: 
The varying paſſions of the mind, 
Her faithful harumaids are aſſign'd, 
And riſe or fall by her command. 
When now lite's waſted lamps expire, 
When finks to duſt this mortal Frame, 
She, like Pzomz Tazus, grips the fire; 
Her touch revives the lambent flame; 
White, += the ſtateſman, bard, 
or lage, d 
Spring freſh to life, and breathe through 
ev'ry ag . 
Hence, where the organ full and clear, 
W:th loud Hoſannas charms the ear, 
Behold (a priſm within his hands) 
Abſorb'd in thought, great“ NZW Ton 
ſtands! 


Such was his ſolemn, wonted ſtate, 

His (ſerious brow, and muſing gait, 

When, taught on eagle wings to fly, 

He trac'd the wonders of the ſky, 

The chambers of the ſun explor'd, 

Where tints of thouſand hues are ſtor d; 
Whence ev'ry flow'r in paint*drobes is dreſt, 
And varying I 1s ſteals her gaudy veſt. 


Here, as DevoT1oN, heav'nly queen, 


'N® CCI. THURSDAY, 


F all the im in polite 
converſation, I know of nothing 

that is half ſo entertaining as the dowble 
extendre, It is a fi in rhetoric, 
which owes it's birth, as well as it's 


name, to our inventive neighbours the 


French; and it is that happy art by 
which perſons of faſhion may commu- 
nicate the looſeſt icleas under the moſt 
innocent expreſſions. The ladies have 
adopted it for the beſt reaſon in the 
world; they have long ſince diſcovered, 
that the preſent faihionable diſplay of 
their perſons is by no means a ſuſh- 
cient hint to the men that they mean any 
thing more than to attract their admii a- 
tion; the double entendre diſplays the 
mind in an equal degree, and tells us 
from what motives the lure of beauty is 
thrown out. It is an explanatory note 
to 2 doubtful text, which renders the 
meuning fo obvicus, that even the dulleſt 
reader cannot poiſibly miſtake it. For 
cough the double entendre may ſome- 
ꝛimes admit of a moral interpretation, 
a3 well as a wanton one, it is never in- 


* A noble ſtatue of Sir Iaac Newton, erected in Trinity College Chapel, by Dr; Smith. 
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At NzwrTon's ſhrine they bow ; 
And while with raptur'd eyes they gaze, 
With Vie Tus's pureſt veſtal ravs, 
Behold their ardent boſoms glow ! 
Hail, mighty mind! Hail, awful name! 
I. feel infpir'd my lab'ring breaſt 3 
And lo! I pant, I burn for fame ! 
Come, Scrzxcx, bright ethereal gueſt, 
Oh * and lead thy meaneſt, humbleſt 
on, 
Through W1sDom's arduous paths, to fair 


rznown |! 


Could I to one faint pire, 

One ſpark of that — Ary fire, 

The leading Cynoſure, that glow'd 

While Sm1TH cxplor'd the dark abode, 

Where Wrs pom ſatonNaTvure's ſhrine, 

How great my boaſt ! what praiſe were 
mine 


Weuftrious ſage ! who firſt could ſt tell 

Wherein the pow'rsof Music dwell z 

And ev'ry magic chain untie, 

That binds the foul of Hanmony ! 

To Yung, when mould'ring in the duft, 

To Taz z ſhall ell the breathing buft : 
Shall here (for this reward thy merits claim) 


Stand next in place to NgwrTon, as in 
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tended to be underſtood but one way 3 
and he muſt be a ſimple fellow indeed, 
and totally unacquainted with good com- 
pany, who does not take it as it was 
meant. 

But it is one thing to invite the at- 
tacks of men, and another to yield 
to them; and it is by no means a 
neceſſary implication, that becauſe a lady 
chuies to dreſs and talk like a woman of 
the toven, ſhe muſt needs act like one. 
I will be bold to aſſert that the contrary 
happens at least ten or a dozen times 
within the ſpace of a twelvemonth; 
nay, I am almoſt inclined to believe, 
that when an enterprizing young fellow, 
who, from a lady's diſplaying her beau- 
ties in public to the utmoſt exceſs of the 
made, and. ſuiting her language to her 
dreſs, is apt to fancy himſelf ſure of her 
at a tdte a tete, it is not above four to 
one but he may meet with a repulſe. 
Thoſe liberties, indeed, which are at- 
tended with no ruinous contingencies, 
he may reaſonably claim, and expect al- 
ways to be indulged in; as the refuſal of 


then 
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them would argue the higheſt degree of 
prudery ; a foible which, in this age of 
nature and freedom, the utmoſt malice 
of the world cannot lay to the charge of 
a woman of condition: but it does not 
abſolutely follow, that becauſe ſhe is 
good humoured enough to grant every 
liberty but one, ſhe muſt refuſe nothing. 

It may poſſibly be objected, that there 
is neither good-breeding nor generoſity 
in a lady's inviting a man to a feaſt when 
ſhe only means to treat him with the 
garniſh: but ſhe is certainly miſtreſs of 
her own entertainment, and has a right 
to keep thoſe fubſtantials under cover, 
which ſhe has no mind he ſhould help 
himſelf to. A hungry glutton may (as 
the phraſe is) eat her out of houſe and 
home; and if he will not be fatisfied 
with whips and creams, he may carry 
his voraciouſneſs to more liberal tables. 
A young lady of economy will admit 
no ſuch perſons to her entertainments 
they are a ſet. of robuſt, unmannerly 
creatures, who are vally intruding 
themſelves upon the hoſpitable and the 
generous, and tempting them to thoſe 
coſtly treats that have in the end un- 
done them, and compelled them ever 
after to keep ordinaries for their ſup- 

t. 

", rom this conſideration, it were hearti- 
ly to be wiſhed that the ladies could be 
prevailed 
in public places, ſince the moſt frugal of 
them cannot always anſwer for her own 
ceconomy: and it is well known that 
the profuſion of one fingle entertain- 
ment has compelled many a beautiful 
young creature to hide herſelf from the 
world for whole months after. As tor 
married ladies, indeed, who have huſ- 
bands to bear the burdens of ſuch en- 
tertainments, and rich widows who can 
afford them, ſomething may be faid; 
but while gluttons may be feaſted li- 
berally at ſuch tables, and while there 
are public ordinariĩes in almoſt every pa- 
riſh of this metropolis, a ſingle lady may 
beg to be excuſed. 

But to return particularly to my ſub- 
jet, The double entendre is at preſent 
ſo much the taſte of all F = compa- 
nies, that there is no poſlibility either of 
being polite or entertaining without it. 
That it is eaſily learnt is the happy ad- 
vantage of it; for as it requires little 
more than a mind well ſtored with the 
moſt natural ideas, every young lady ef 
Efteen may be thoroughly inſtructed in 


n to give fewer invitations 


the rudiments of it from her book of 
novels, or her waiting-maid. But to 
be as knowing, as her mamma in all the 
refinements of the art, ſhe muſt keep 
the very belt company, and frequently 
receive leſſons in private from a male in- 
ſtructor. She ſhould alſo be careful to 
minute down in her pocket-book the 
molt ſhining ſentiments chat are toaſted 
at table; that when her own is called 
for, ſhe may not be put to the bluſh 
from having nothing to ſay that would 


occaſion a modeſt woman to bluſh for 


her. Of all the modern inventions to 
enliven converſation, and promote free- 
dom between the ſexes, I know of no- 
thing that can compare with theſe ſer/i- 
ments; and I may venture to affirm, 
without the leaſt ry to the ladies, 
that they are by no means inferior to 
the men, m the happy talent of convey- 
ing the archeſt ideas imaginable in the 
molt harmleſs words, and of enforcing 
thoſe ideas by the moſt ſignificant looks. 

There is incleed one inconvenience at- 
tending the double entendre, which I do. 
not remember to have heard taken no- 
tice of. This inconvenience is the un- 


toward effect that it is apt to have upon 


certain diſcreet gentlewomen, who paſc 
under the denomination of old maids, As 
theſe grave perionages are generally re- 
marked to have the quickeſt conceptions, 
and as they have once been ſhocked by 
what they call the indelicacy of this 
figure, they are ever afterwards carry - 


ing it in their minds, and converting 


every thing they hear into wantonnefs 
and indeceney. To aik them what 


o'clock it is, may be an enſnaring que ſ- 
tion; to pull off your gloves in their 


preſence, is beginning to undreſs; to 
make them a bow, mar he ſtooping for 
an immadeſt purpeſe; and to talk of 
bed · time, is too groſs to he endured. I 
have known one of theſe ladies to be o 
extremely upon her, guard, that having 
dropt her gold watch-caſe in a publie 
walk, and being queſiioned by a gen- 


tleman who took it up, whether it was 


hers or not, was ſu alarmed at the inde- 
cency of tl. o ing aſide her apron to 


examine, that ne feve from him with 


recipitation, ſuffering him to put it into 

his pocket and go fairly off with it. 
This falfe mod;fly, which moſt evi- 

dently owes it's birth to the dowble en- 

tendre, is a degre2 of impudence that the 

other cannot match. The poſſeſſors of 

it have unfortunately diſcovered that — 

2 


. 
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moſt immodeſt meanings may be couch- 
ed under very innocent expreſſions; and 
having been once put into a looſe train 
of thinking, they are perpetually revoly- 
ing in their minds every groſs idea that 
words can be made to imply. They 
would not pronounce the names of cer- 
tain perſons of their acquaintance for 
the whole world; and are almoſt ſhock - 
ed to death at the ſight of a woman with 
child, as it ſuggeſts to their minds every 
idea of ſenſuality. 

It would doubtlels be very aſtoniſhing 
to the reader to be told, that even the 
purity of my own writings has not at all 
times exempted me from the cenſure of 
theſe maiden gentlewomen. The Nan- 
kin breeches of poor Patrick, the foot- 
man, in Number xxx. of theſe papers, 
have given inconceivable offence. The 


word it ſeems, is ſo outrage- 
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ouſly indecent, that 2 modeſt woman 
cannot bring herſelf to pronounce it even 
when alone. I muſt therefore, in all fu- 
ture impreſſions of this work, either diſ- 
maſs the ſaid Patrick from his ſervice, 
or direct him to wait upon his ladies 
without any breeches at all. Other 
complaints of the like nature have alſo 
been brought againſt me, which, con- 
ſcious as I am of the purity of my in- 
tentions, have piqued me not a little. 
It is from theſe complaints that I have 


entered at preſent the ſubje& 
of this paper, 2 conclude 
without expreſſing ſome little diſlike to 
the double entendre; ſince, with all the 

antry and merriment it occaſions, it 

produced this falſe modefly, which, 
wy my humble opinion, is inpudence it- 
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Tu ADORNING THEE WITH $0 MUCH ART, 


IS BUT A NEEDLESS SKILL.o 


T is a genera] obſervation, that the 
character and diſpoſition cf every 
man max, in ſome degree, be gueſſed 
at from the formation and turn of his 
features; or, in other words, that the 
face is an index of the mind. This re- 
mark is certain! 
tion; nevertheleſs, as men do not make 
themſelves, but yet are maſters of their 
wills and actions, frequent inſtances ha 
pen, in which this rule is found to fail, 
and appearances contradict reality. 


I have often thought, that a ſurer way - 
might be found of diſcovering the ſecret 


notions and bias of each perſon; and 
that if, inſtead of conſulting the phy- 
hognomy, we were to have recourſe to 
ſuch things as are the immediate objects 
of choice and fancy, we ſhould arrive 
at a truer knowledge of the perſon who 

ts them. The beſt clue we can lay 
hold of for this purpote, is, in my opi- 
nion, the different modes of covering 
and adorning the body, or whatever is 
compriſed under the idea of Dreſs. The 
Spaniſh proverb fays—* Tell me what 
© books a man reads, and what company 
© he keeps, and I will tell you what 
© manner of man he is." = ye 
id with equal riety—* Tel] me 
how ſuch a 1 dreſſis, and I will 


not without founda- 


Cowrzr. 


© tell you what he is. In fact, Nature 
herſelf, by the appurtenances and orna- 
ments which ſhe beſtows on different 
animals, ſeems to ſhadow and point out 
their latent qualities. Who can ſee the 
peacock ſtrut and ſpread his gaudy 
train, without —— an idea of the 
ide and vanity of that fop among birds? 
The lion, . u * majeſty of 
his mane, fills us with notions of the 
grandeur and nobleneſs of it's nature. It 
is the ſame with men. What Nature 
gives to irrational animals, man, by the 
help of art, ſupplies to humſeltz and, in 
the choice and ement of his Dreſs. 
ſpeaks his real notions and ſentiments. 
In a theatre, which is the glaſs of fa- 
ſhion, and the picture of the world, it i 
well known that a ſtrict attention is al- 
ways paid to what is called the dreffing 
of the characters. The miſer has his 
thread-bare coat; the fop, his grey pow- 
der, ſolitaire, and 2 each 4 
ter hanging out a ſign, as it were, in his 
dreſs, — proclaims to the audience 
the nature of his even before |: 
22 — Kage 
this outward appearance upon t 
mind, is fo ſtrong, that ſtates and go- 
vernments have availed themſelves ot it 
for good and wile purpoſes. It is cer- 
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tain, that the ignorant and vulgar part 
of mankind are moſt eaſily captivated by 
what ſtrikes the tight, Love, it is ſaid, 
enters in at the eyes: and I am apt to 
think, that moſt of the other paſſions 
enter into the mind through the ſame 
paſſage. Hence the neceſſity of applying 
to this ſenſez and hence the origin of 
Dreſs, und the pomp of kings, magi- 
ſtrates, and others, calculated (accord- 
10g to Milton) only to 
Dazzle the crowd, and ſet them all agape. 
Among the numberleſs inflances that 
might be brought in proof of this aſſer - 
tion, I have, however, remarked one, in 
which the means do not ſeem to me to 
anſwer the end propoſed, or, at leaſt, 
that ought to be propoſed by them. The 
inſtance I mean is, the regimentals 
now worn in the army. One would 
imagine, from contemplating the pro- 
feſhon of a ſoldier, that whatever could 
molt contribute towards giving an intre- 
pid maſculine air and look, whatever 
could impreſs on the ſpectator s mind an 
idea of courage, fortitude, and ftrength, 
would be deemed moſt to furniſh 
out the appearance of thoſe who devote 
themſelves to all the toils, fatigues, and 
_ dangers, of war. And yet, who will 
{ay that our troops ſpeak their profeſſion 
in any degree by their dreſs? The red, 
indeed, in which they are cloathed, as it 
conveys the idea of blood, and appears 
as if ſtained with the colours of their 
trade, is moſt certainly proper. But 
what ſhall we ſay for all the other arti» 
cles of their dreſs? Who that ſees any of 
them ſo elaborately and ſplendidly equip- 
ped in all their trappings, would not be 
more apt to think by their appearance, 
that they were going to grace ſome pub- 
lic feſtival, or to aſſiſt at ſome joyful ce- 
remony, than that they were men ſet 
apart to combat with every hardſhip, 
and to ſtand in the rough front of war? 
When Creazſus, the Lydian king, dit- 
played his heaps of treaſure to Solon, 
the philoſopher told him, that whoever 
had more iron, would ſoon be maſter of 
all his gold; intimating, that ſhew and 
pomp were of no account, compared to 
what was really uſeful; and that riches 
in themſelves were of no value. To 
«lapt this to our preſent purpoſe, would 
not a ſort of dreſs, calculated to help 
and defend the wearer, or annoy the 
enemy, he more ſerviceable than all the 
pride and tinſel thats runs through che 


army, from the general to the private 
man? 

The ancient rude Britons ſecm to 
have had a better taſte, or at lca't more 
meaning in their metiiod of ad» ning 
themſelves, than their poliſhed de!cende 
ants. As they were all foldicrs, Czfar 
tells us, they uſed to paint their bodies 
in ſuch a manner as they conceived would 
make them appear terrible to their toes. 
Inſtead of powdering and curling their 


hair, they wore it loote, like the old Spar- 


tans, who always combed it down to it's 
full extent; and, as the admirable author 
of Leonidas expreſſes it—* Cloathed their 
© necks with terror,” For my own part, 
I cannot look on our troops, powdered 
andcurled with ſo much exactneſs, with. 
out applying Falſtaff s expreſſion, and 
thinking 1 that they are food for 
© powder.” Nor can I behold the Lice, 
and all the waſte of finery in their cloath- 
ing, but in the ſame light that I lurvey 
the filver plates and ornaments of a 
coffin : indeed, I am apt to impute their 
going to battle fo trim and adorned, to 
the ſame reaſon that the fine lady painted 
her cheeks juſt before the expired, that 
ſhe might not be frightful when the was 
dead. Teaſk a plain queſtion—Where 


is the need of all this finery? Will it,“ 


as Falſtaff ſays of honour, * ſet a leg? 
No. Or an arm?—No., Or heal the 
© grief of a wound?—No. It has, then, 
© no {kill in ſurgery, and is a mere 
© ſcutcheon.” 

When I confider the brilliant, but 
defenceleſs ſtate, in which our troops go 
to battle, I cannot help wondering at 
the extraordinary courage they have al- 
ways ſhewn; and am pleated to find, 
that they un ite in their perſons the an- 
cient and modern ſignification of the 
word brafve; which implied formerly 
only finery or ornament; but, in its re- 
ſent acceptation, means courage aud re- 


ſolution. They are, indeed, both ate 


and fine; brave as it is poſſible for 04 
to be, but finer than it is neceſſarv for 


ſoldiers to be: fo tha what Cæſaur ad 
of bit troops, may with great juilice be 


applied to our Ftiam uvngucntaty; 
© bene pugnare paſſe. In toric of their 
© finery and pertumes, they are bruve 

„ fellows, and will fight.“ | 
I have been led to cali: r this ſubject 
by a ſhort copy of veries, lately ſent me 
by a friend, preſenting a picture of a 
modern warrior preparing for tatile, 
Homer ard Virgil deicribed t5:71 biroes 
3 L Arrmiig 
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Arming for the fight; but my friend 
exhibits Bis hero Dreſſing for the fight; 
it being obſervable, he ſays, that our 
military gentlemen uſe at preſent no 
more armour in ba day c_ than 
they de when they go to or pay 
2 — to a miſtreſs. 


TRE 


MODERN WARRIOR. 
THE trumpet ſounds. To war the treops 
adv 


ance, 
Adorn'd and trim like females to the dance. 
Proud of the ſummons to diſplay his might, 
The gay Lor nA 10 dreſſes for the fight. 
Studious in all the ſplendor to appear, 
| Pride, pomp, and circumſtance of Glorious 
war 


His well-tura'd limbs the different garbs in- 
fold | 
Form'sd 2 nice art, and glitt'ring all with 
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99882 the generality of u- 
'V ralifis main tain the utility of 
the paſſions, the generality of men com- 
| plainoftheirincanveniency. For though 
ſpeculation can eaſily confine them to 
proper objects, reſtrain them within 
proper bounds, and make them aſſiſtant 
and ſubiervient to the greateſt purpoſes, 
experience finds them unpatient of the 
rein, and we are hurried by them into 
every kind of extravagance. In like 
manner batchelors lay downincompara- 
ble rules for the government of a wife, 
_ which the huſband, whoſe province is 
Ou prac; cars matic, not theory but 
practice, may find extremely defective 
in the day of trial. The truth is, that 
no ichemes can be formed, no directions 
can be delivered, for the condu& of the 
paſſions, without a previous knowlalge 
of their nature, the various circum- 
ſtances that may excite them, and the 
ſtrength they exert in every individual. 
Speculation may in ſome meaſure pre- 

„but can never ſuthciently provide 
— ice. Thus a moraliſt may pre 
ſcribe patience in the caſe of pain; but 
if the anguiſh ariſe from an author's 
reading his own works, a patient ear, 
aowever uſeful in general, will ſerve 


there is ſcarce a 
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Acroſs his breaſt the Gillen Saſh is ty'd, 

Rehind the Shoulder-knot diſplays it's pride; 

Glittering with Lace, the Hat adorns his head, 

Grac'd _ diſtinguiſh's by the ſmart Cock- 
: 

Conſpicuous badge! which heroes wear, 

Enfign of war, and Sun Fair. 

The graceful 


ground: 
Down finks Lo rn 10, ſent by one dire blow, 
ye we — the ſhades below. 
Thus the young Victim, pamper d and elate, 
To ſome ref fane is led in ſtate, 
With Garlands crown' d, thro' ſhouting crowds 


© And dreſs d in fatal i 
. Sd in pomp, magnificently 
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only to aggravate the miſery, and per- 
haps render it inſl — And in- 
deed ſuch means as theſe will always be 


ſhall preſerve and nouriſh theſe elements 
of life, and at the fame time prevent 
thoſe evils which are ſo. juſtly appre- 
— and ſo frequently 22 


poetry is more philojophical than hiſto- 
ry; and Horace has not ſcrupled to pre- 
er Homer to the philoſophers them- 
ſelves, even in points of inſtruction; in 
which all ſenſible men muſt unani- 
mouſly concur. For the paſſious being a 
poet's peculiar province, he muſt indiſ- 
putably be acquainted with their 
nature, and beſt qualiſied to direct them. 
From the poets, therefore, we may ex- 
pect information; and, if I am not much 
miſtaken, every tragic writer will fur- 
niſh us with the expedient we want, For 
langle y in which 
the paſſions of the hero have not 

play, and yet, by the ſubſtitution of pro- 
per ob are artfully diverted ww 
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the production of thoſe nuſchiefs that 
ulually attend them. To initance in 
the tragedy of Fatal Conſtancy; the 
hero ſuſpecting the cruelty of his miſ- 
treſs, or rather her obedience to her fa- 
ther, falls with the greateſt propriety 
into the paſſion of anger, which thus 
burſts forth 


Curs's be the treach'rous ſex! curs'd be the 
hour 

Curs'd be the world, and ev'ry thing—but 
her! 


Upon ſuch a ion as this, it was 
abſolutely impoſſible to have prevented 
the paſſion: the poet therefore gives it 
free indulgence; and, to avert the fatal 
effects it might have upon the lady, as 
the immediate cauſe, or the more 
remote one her father, he ſuppoſes it 
employed in execrations againſt the ſex 
in general, the hour, the world, and, in 
Mort, againſt every thing but his miſtreſs, 
Now this artifice may, I think, be very 
advantageouſly removed from the ſtage 
to the world, from fictitious to real per- 
ſons, as appears from the conduct of 

| who, in an ill run, will with 
the greateſt vehemence curſe their for- 
tune or their cards; and having vented 
their anger, will play on with the ut- 
moſt compoſure and reſignation, and 
be perfectly agreeable to their adver- 
faries 


The ancients make mention of one 
Philoxenus, a celebrated eater, who, in- 
ſtead of making his rivals at the table 
the objects of his paſſion, envied cranes 
for their length of neck ; the ſhort 
duration of pleaſure being the only de- 
fe& of his enjoyment. Mr. Pope too 

takes netice of a revtrend fire— 


Who envy d ev'ry ſparrow that he ſaw. 


I produce theſe inftances merely to 
ſhew the poſſibility of an 1 
erciſe of the paſſions, which muſt be 
employed to prevent a ſtagnation in the 
mind, and by theſe means may be in- 
dulged without injury to others. Thus 
rural ſquires, who are pure followers 
of nature, to keep their dogs and them- 
ſelves in breath, trail herrings along the 
road, when the {eaton will not admit of 
ral buſineſs. 

But to remove all doubts concerning 
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the poſſibility of this method, and at the 


ſane time to ſhow it's utility, I mult in- 
troduce St. Auſtin to my readers. It 
is well known that the prevailing paſ- 
fon of this faint was love, and that an 
habitual indulgence had rendered it too 
formidable for 2 regular attack. He 
therefore engaged by ſtratagem, where 
his utmoſt ſtrength was ineffeua]), and 
by forming a woman of ſnow for his 
embraces, ſecured his own character, 
and the honour of his fair ditciples, 
from thoſe devattations to which 


muſt otherwiſe have been fatally ex- 


An example like this, is, I think, 
ſuſficient to confirm the principles, and 
recommend the practice of ſubſtituting 
objects for the exerciſe of the paſſions ; 
but, left difficulties ſhould ariſe from the 
choice, I ſhall point out ſuch as will 
beſt correſpond with ſome particular 
paſſions, that we may from thence be 


enabled to judge what will belt ſuit 


with the reſt. To begin with what is 
molt important, and molt prevailing, 
Love. Should a young lady find herſelf 
unfortunately expoled to the unrulineſs 
of this paſſion, either by nature or edu- 
cation, by too cloſe an attention to the 
ſtudy of romance, or too ſtrong a confi- 
dence in the converſation of her friends, 
her condition muſt be very dep!arable : 
for indulgence, the mott obviags expe- 
dient, is prohibited by cuſtom; oppoſi- 
tion would al-vays be found ridiculous, 
often impracticable, and ſometimes fa- 
tal; and ſhould ſhe follow the example 
of poor Viola in Shakefpcare, 


—— Who never told her love, 
But ler concealment, like a worm i th' bud, 
Feed on her damali cheek. 


her caſe muſt be deſperate indeed: for 
the deſtruction of her charms would in- 
allibly deſtroy the very means of hap- 
pineſs, and make her fit only for the 
mcur2bles of a convent, for which cur 
Proteſtant country has not yet thought 
proper to provide. Now all theſe in- 
convemencies will be removed by ſub- 
ſtituting lome other object to engroſs her 
atfection. Thus a lap-dog, a Iquirrel, 
or 2 parrot, may relieve her diſtreſs, by 
being admitted to her bolom, and re- 
ceiving tho ſe dluceurs and careſſes which 
her pathon prompts her to bettuw upon 
her lover. It is certain that the cele- 

1L 2 brated 
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brated Antonia efcaped the fatal effects 
of this paſſion, and preſerved her cha- 
rafter untainted amidlit the flanders and 
corruption of tlie wortt of courts, by fix- 
ing her affe ion upon a lamprev. In 
vain did the beaus of Rome offer up 
their vows; her tenderneſs was devoted to 
her favourite fiſh, on which ſhe doated 
to that degree, that ſne fondly adorned 
xt with her choiceſt ear-rings. 

But if this method ſhould not ſuffici- 
ently anſwer the great purpoſe of giving 
exerciſe to the paſſion, I cannot forbear 
the mention of one more, and that is 

ends, A portt carre at Crihbage os 

Whitt will give full icope to the reſt- 
leiſneſs of it's nature, and enable the fair 
female to indulge it in all it's ſtages : 
for every deal will excite her a ffection or 

her anger; will ir flame hegzenlouly, or 
reitore her eaſe; will give her all the 
par. 2s of diſappointment, or furniſh the 
fient traniport< of fuccels, 

What has bern hitherto propoſed is 
deſigned for woe wimoacried ladies; the 
ſituation and circunfRances of a witc, 
being in ſome reipects different, may 
require a different treatment, If there- 
fore what is here preſcribed prove inef- 
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To MR. FITZ-ADAM. 
212, 


H E ſeaſon is now approaching 
when the wif om of the nation 
provides the inpplies neceſſary for the 
ſupport of government. The two great 
que tions commonly debated on ſuch 
occaſions, ae the Wherefcte and the 
How. The Whercfore, as the politi- 


cian in the Rehearſal favs, aniwers it- 


* felf; but then as to the guomodo, or the 
How, here the invention of the ingeni- 
ous lover of his county may, without 
offence, be exerted. 

Certain unſubſidized pamphleteers 
have thought proper to obſerve, that 
ſcarcely a ſingle tax can be deviſed which 
has not becn already impoſed, in order 
to #1 this Leggariy nation (as they are 
picaſed to call it) even of it's rags : for, 
e credit thele gentlemen, the nation 
does inked han in tatters, and we 
1 > -xpeS vc. Feedily to hear Britan- 

ning out with a moſt lamentable 


Vc CS IN the ſtrects Pray, your ho- 


Jaying 


fetual, ſhe may have recourſe to St. 
Auſtin's remedy, which is aiwars at 
hand; for by fixing her affections upon 
ber huſband, ſhe may convert a lump 
of ſnow into a lover, and have the ſaint's 
exquiſite plealure oi a mortifying in- 
dulgence. 

I would now proceed to the other 
paſſions, and lay down rules for their 
regulations, did I net think it abſolutely 
unnecefſacy : for ſeveral of them, iuch 
as ſhame, fear, &c. are become obtolete, 
and conlequently unknewn. Others 
may be conſtantly employed upon hut. 
bands, friends, and dependants: for 
theſe objects occur upon every occaſion, 
and an ill choice can ſcarcely be made. 
Thus, if anger be the paſſion of the day, 
a lady need net be told that ſhe may ex- 
ert it with the greateſt ſafety and ſatis- 
faction upon a huſband or a ſervant. 
Or ſhould the fair one be under the in- 
fluence of pride, on whom can it be ex- 
ercifed with greater propriety than upon 
a female friend, eſpecially if poverty has 
reduced ner to a ſtate of indigence and 
dependence? For Fortune has r.;3in'y 
marked fuch creatures for the ute and 
amuſement of her favourites. 
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© nour, do, good your honour, one fn” 
« gle farching to a poor diſtreſſed gentle” 
woman, with a great charge of !;c!p” 
© lefs children.” 

A certain emperor is reported to have 
offered a reward to any one who ſhould 
diſcover 2 new ſpecies of pleaſure; and 
it is hoped that, in imitation of that em- 
peror, the miniſtry will make ſame pro- 
miſes to any one who ſhall invent a new 
tax. | 

For my own part, I flatter my{f 
that I have diſcovered fome methods of 
railing money by taxes, which have hi- 


therto eſcaped the reſearches of projec- 


tors and politicians: but, however vari- 


ous my ways and means may be, I ſhall 


content myſelf at preſent with commu- 
nicating only one-of my ſchemes; that, 
from the reception it meets with from 
thoſe in power, I may be tempted eicher 

to conceal or make public the reſt. 
There is a certain ſpecies of conver- 
ſation, which is commonly termed the 
ng of Good Things. In this com- 
modity almoſt every body deals. The 
| cheeſemonger s 
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cheeſemonger's wife at a goſſiping, and 
the haberdaſher at the club, fay 
Good Things, as well as their betters, 
during the ſhort intervals from Whilt. 
This commedity has hitherto eſcaped 
the obſervation of the legiflature; and 
yet no ſufficient reaſon appears why a 
tax may not he impoſed upon every 
Good Thing which ſhall be ſaid, ut- 
tered, or ſpoken, from and after Lady- 
day next. | | 

It will poſſibly be objected, that ſame 
difficulties may occur, as to the proper 
methods of levying this tax. The offi- 
cers of the revenue, it may be W _ 
not be ſuppoſed r judges of what 
is, and ” is 2 and 
an appeal to the quarter · ſeſſions, in all 
probability, would not much mend the 
matter. To this it may be anſwered, 
that, in the caſe before us, the uſer or 
conſumer may be ſafely truſted cn his 
bare affirmation; an induigence which 
I ſhould very unwillingly recommend 
on any other occaſion. The method I 
would propoſe is, that every perſon who 
ſays a Good Thing, {hall receive a cer- 
tificate thereof on ſtampt paper; for 
which certificate the ſum of two ſhillings 
and ſixpence ety ſhail be exacted: pro- 
vide: always, that he who ſays a Very 
Good Thing, may, for tuch Very Good 
Thing, demand a certificate as afore- 
ſaid, on payment of five ſhillings, in 
manner Aorefald. | 

It may be further objected, as this 
tax is propoſed to extend to the auriting, 


as well as /2ying Good Things, that it 


will be of inexpreſſible detriment to 
many profeſſed authors. Their intereſt 
and their vanity will incline them to 
contribute largely to the ſtamp-duty; 
but it cannot in reaton be expected, that 
they ſnould ever be able to raiſe a ſingle 
half-crown for the purchaſe of a certifi - 
cate. My intention, Mr. Fitz-Adam, 
is not to injure theſe gentlemen. I pity 
poor authors with all my heart. They 
* who cannot dig, and who to beg are 
© aſhamed,” muſt write: far be it from 
me, therefore, to deprive them of an in- 
emous livelihood. To quiet their minds, 
humbly propoſe, that they ſhall not be 
_ obliged to tax themſelves, but that their 
readers ſhall tax them for every Good 
Thing which they may chance to pub- 
liſh. Thus will the tax become no in- 
tolerable grievance: indeed, it will be 
ſcarcely felt; unleſs falſe Engliſh, low 
wat, and licentious ſcurrility, be declared 
9 | 
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Good Things by public authority. All 
that I entreat is, that as I leave them the 
liberty of coriting what they pleaie, they 
will alfo allow me the liberty of reading 
what I pleaſe. By this means we ſhall 
have little intercourſe, and conſequently 
litile occaſion for quarrel. 

This tax will, indeed, rall ſomewhat 
heavy upon you, Mr. Fitz Alam: but, 
in times of danger and difficulty, every 
man mutt contribute, according to his 
ability, to the neceſſitics of his country. 
However, to make this matter ealy, I am 
willing to yield you the whole honour of 
my invention; and I deubr not but 
you may obtain a fzving clauſe, im- 
powering you to write Good Things, 
without the expence of a certificate. 

We are all of us apt to they ſome de- 
gree of partiality to our own children; 
and this may perhaps induce me to he 


over fond of my pre{-nt project. Yet 


the moſt impartial} mult 2cknowledgr, 
that no tax can be more extenſive, or be 
levied with greater eaſe to the public and 
the ſubject. It will therefore afford me 
the higheſt ſatisfaftion to ſee this my 
darling ſcheme entorc-d by the wiſdom 
of the legiſlature: I can already, in ima- 
gination, refoice over ſome future refolu- 
tion of the honourabhle Houte, conceived 
in words to the following effect 

© Refoived, That the tum of one mil- 
© lion ſterling he-raiſed by way of lot- 
© tery on annuities payable out of the 
© produce of the tax upon Good 
Things.“ 

It would be no leſs agreeable to me, 
to read a paragraph in the London 
Evening Poſt, or ſome other loyal pa- 
per, importing, that. This day, the 
© worſhipful company of Fiſhmongers 
© dined together at their hall in Thames 
Street; where the tax upon Good 
Things, ſaid after dinner, amounted 
© to four hundred and ten pounds ſe- 
* venteen ſhillings and ſixpence; being 
© the largeſt ſum which had ever been 
© collefted on that occaſion.” 

I make no doubt but that great ſums 
might be expected, on this account, from 
the common halls of our two learned 
univerſities; not to ſay any thing of the 
laudable fociety of Antigallicans, the 
venerable order of Free Maſons, and 
the numerous fraternities of Bucks, 
Bloods, and Choice Spirits. 

It may ly bg infinuated, that 
France will endeavour to avail itſelf of 

upon 
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upon Good Things; but, as free dom of 
ſpeech is greatly ettrained in all abſolute 
monarchies, we have nothing to fear 
from luch an attempt. Here, then, we 
ſha}! be unrivalled, and ſhall be able for 
once to boaſt with juſtice, that we have 
ouetTvitted our enemies. 

It it ſhould ſtjll farther be objefted to 
this tax, that it will be a partial one, and 
grievouſly burthenſome to the wit, 
while the rich alderman, the juſtice of 
the quorum, and the fine gentleman, 
will be totally exempted from it; I an- 
wer, that in theſe public-ſpirited times, 
and upon this particular occa every 
man will be ambitious of contributing 
his quota, whether he can be lly 
taxed or not: nay, I am humbly of opi- 
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NUNC AUA PURO 
PECTORE VEPBA, PUER, NUNC TE MELIORIBUS 072 


TENDERE AD INDO8 
AUVRORAMQUE 201. 


70 MR. FITZ- ADAM. 
61, 


MONG the many reaſons that 
were urged againſt entering into 
de preſent war, and the various clamours 
that have been raiſed ſince the commence- 
ment of hoſtili ties, I do not find any body 
has conſidt ve the importance of a peace 
with France, in regard to the education 
of our young nobility; and I cannot but 
think our miniſters would have been leſs 
haſty in their meaſures, had they paid 
proper attention to an object of ſo great 
Þ confgte ove mer femcichny, 

This is the more | 
as the dangers attending heirs apparent 
at home, and the neceſſity of travel from 
the age of ſeventeen to twenty-one, have 
long been notorious to all the world. 
Who would truſt a fon in the way of 
try and tebacco, party and elec- 
tions, fox-hounds, and Newmarket; of 
the bewitching glances that lurk beneath 
a pompadour hat at Ranelagh, or the un- 
ned, but not leſs dangerous charms, 


of the curate's daughter, near the man- 
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am, Sir, your molt faithful, humble 


day in a 


nion, that thoſe who ſay the feweſt Good 
Things, wil! generouſly make their de- 
mands upon the Stamp Office for the 
greateſt number of certificates. 

I had once entertained thoughts of 
extending my project to the Good 
Things that people dh, as well as ſay; 
but, upon conſulting a few friends upon 
the matter, I was convinced, that the 
benefits arifing from ſuch an addition 
would be too 8 * be felt. I 
have, therefore, for the good of my 
country, and the cake of thels in — 
made what haſte I could to communicate 
my ſcheme as it now is; which I defire 
you to publiſh as ſoon as poſſible; and 


ſervant. 


Hon. 
Vince. 


to parents, is, that the habits and man- 
ners contracted by young gentlemen in 
their travels, are likely to remain with 
them all their lives after. It ſeldom hap- 
pens, that the Paris pump and Lyons 
velvet give place to the tight boot and 
ſhort ſkirt; or that a man accuſtomed to 
the e and loll of a wis-4-wis, 
with cuſhions of down within, and 
varniſh of Martin without, is fo abſt 
; og pg ek gens before 
winter morning, and 
> do. fo> > ded dr 6 miſ- 
treſa, on the fide of a bleak cover, ſhi- 
vering in ion of a fox. 

As it is far from my intention to ſtir 
up aclamour againſt the adviſers of this 
war, I wr per —— 
cuſſion advan a foreign 
or the evils of a — 2 2 
haſten to my ſcheme for the improvement 
2 in ſpite of our enemies; the 

hint of which aroſe accidentally in 
converſation with a friend, at whoſe 
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in the modern ſyſtem of education, took 
occaſion to conſult me in regard to the 
diſpaſal of his eldeſt fon, a youth about 
ſixteen years of age, heir to a very large 

ne, and at preſent at one of our uni- 
verſities. My friend, I found, was very 
uneaſy leſt he ſhould contract the ruſt of 
the college, and moſt pathetieally 
mented his ill- fortune, that the doors of 
France ſhould be ſo critically ſhut againtt 
a lad, formed by nature for all the ac- 
compliſhments which ſo emi diſtin- 
guiſh that polite nation. 

In reflecting upon the good man's 
embarraſſment, and admiring the ſeve- 
ral temples, bridges, and other edifices, 
of Chineſe architecture, which ſurround= 
ed me, I was led to conſider whether to 
ſend our ſons to Pekin, inſtead of Paris, 
would not better anſwer all purpoſes of 


travel, And you may ſtart, as 
did my friend, at the firſt view of this 
I doubt not, Mr. Fitz- Adam, 


; deliberation you will agree 
with me in y of the circumſtances 
that I think muſt render ſuch a progreſs 
preferable to the other, more entertain- 
ing to the young gentlemen themſelves, 
more ſuitable to the intentions of their 


which immediately occurred to me up- 
on this ſubject, I ſhall beg pri 
pally to obſerve, that the manufactures 
of China, which have hitherto reached 


ſect; the views of the one are too con- 
fined, and of the other generally too en- 
thuſiaſtie, to produce the good effects 
which will accrue from the enquiries of 
men of more en i 


nnn 
veries. How many young men of fa- 
lion might be picked out, whom ng one 


= 
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could ſuſpect of prejudices either in fa- 
vour of trade or religion! and furely a 
mettled fellow could not hefitatz in his 
choice between this route and the old 
beaten one of France and Italy; where, 
from a Calais landlord, to a Neapolitan 
princeſs, there is a ſameneſs of adventure 
that is become extremely wkicme to a 

ite circle in the recital. A traveller 
will be greatly diſappointed, who fancies 


the tour of Europe will entitle him to 


attention at Arthur's, or an aſſembly. 
Alas! after four yeare of expence, dan- 
ger, and fatigue, it he expects auditors, 
he muſt have recourſe to his tenants in 
the country, or ſeek them about four 
o'clock on a bench in St. James's Park. 
On the contrary, let us ſuppoſe a you 
nobleman 7 arrived, with a drefs a 
equi a la Cbiniſe; what a curioſi 
—— in the town! what — 
tertainment, what admiratian would it 
afford! What triumph would he feel, in 
entering a rout, to fee at his 

the lover riſe from beneath the on 


the ſettee, the dowager quit her cards, 


and all— | 
With greedy ears, devour up his diſcourſe! 


It would be a ſevere blow to the 
Freneh, Mr. Fitz-Adam, ſhould the 
Chineſe ſucceed to the empire of taſte; 
and it is worthy remark, as I hinted 
above, and as others of your corre- 
ſpondents have done before, what ad- 
vances they daily make toward it. 
Without docrs, from the feats of our 
dukes, to the ſhops of our haberdaſhers, 
all is Chineſe; and, in moſt places with- 
in, (at leaſt where that ſex which ought 
always to have the lead in elegance is 
concerned) Raphael and Titian give 
place to the more pleaſing maſters of Su- 
rat and Japan. Should their dreſs and 
cookery become as faſhionable . their 
architecture and painting, adieu tue mott 
flouriſhing commerce of France: and I 
{ee no reaſon why they ſhould not, if in- 
troduced by proper perſons. Novelty 
is. the ſoul of bothz and quickncſs of in- 
vention the ſureſt recommendation to the 
cook, as well as the taylor. For my 
own part, I have commiſſioned my two 
nephews, who are actually preparing 
for their voyage next ſoring, to bring 
over one of the greateſt men they can 
find in each of theſe capacities; and I 
flatter myſelf, that their drets and y ta- 
ble will give the taſte to the whole town. 
I have likcewite deſired theſæ young gen- 


dleme a 
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tlemen to contract for the beſt dancers 
now in Aſia, whether monkies or men; 
and propole to oblige the managers of 
both theatres with a Chineſe ballad, that 
I think will engage to them the ſuppurt 
of the whole ſociety of Antigallicans. 

If any young nobleman can want yet 
farther encouragement for this under- 
taking, let him conider how much 
greater {cope there is to ſhew his genius 
in the conttruction of a veſſel, than in 
that of a puſt · chaiſe; not to mention the 
many conveniencies and comforts be will 
. have about him, which a land- carriage 
cannot afford: for inftance, his cook, 
his toad-earer, his ſet at Whiſt, and, if 
. he pleaſes, his girl; for, by the way, it 
would be cruel in a parent to deny a lon, 
embarked on fo uſeful a progreſs, any 
of thoſe amuſements or reſources o ge- 
nerally eſteemed innocent in other tra- 
vels; and.which, indeed, I have ſeldom 
heard that the moſt icrupulcus governor 
obj to in France or ltaly. It is 
poiſible 


that the article of ſea- ſickneſs 
may alarm the tenderneſs of ſome mo- 
thers; but what 1s it more than the 
ualms of claretꝰ and a youth who has 
any ſpirit at college, cannot have 
much to apprehend from that com- 


plaint. | 

And here, Mr. Fitz-Adam, I can- 
not forbear hinting to our patriots, of 
what ſervice ſuch a ſyſtem of education 
would prove to our marine, the great 
bulwark of the nation. I am perſuaded 
it would turn out as good a n for 
failors, as the herring-fiſhery: and what 
a reſource yum 4 2 
emer „ (like » for exam 
ple) T —4 retinues of the 
gay and great were able to go to a top- 
maſt head! A ſet of fellows, who now 
ſerve only to excite the contempt or in- 
digration of their induſtrious country- 
men, would become uſeful members, 
and be regarded as a hidden ſtrength of 
the ſtate» Who knows, but ſome of 
the young gentlemen themſelves might 
take a more particular fancy to a blue 
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uniform, than to a red one? And I xp. 
prehend, it would as ſoon entitle them 
to the eſteem of their country, and not 
be leſs becoming in the eyes of the la- 
But the point, which will be thought 
of the moſt 3 nce by your ferious 
readers, is (t;}] behind. It has been re- 
marked, of late years, (I fear with ſome 
truth) that the majority of our young 
travellers return home entirely diveſted 
of the religion of their country, without 
baving acquired any new one in it's 
piace. Now, as our free thinkers are 
univerſally known to be the ſtricteſt mo- 
raliſts, I apprehend the doctrine of Con- 
fucius might have a very good effect 


upon them, and y give them a 
certain plan, which they have all along 
wanted. In time, perhaps, they might 


inſtitute ſome form of public worſhip, 
and thereby remove the ſcandal of 
atheiim, which our enemies abroad, 
from the behaviour of our travellers, 
are fo apt to brand us with: and it is 
my private opinion, that if a Chineſe 
tempie were to be built by ſubſcription, 


in a good quarter of the town, for the 
— worſhip of the polite world, it could not 
fail of ſucceſs. 


I now, Mr. Fitz-Adam, leave you to 


comment upon my project. If it is re- 
— ; he your pen, I doubt not 


but it will be followed. We ſhall then 


ſee the new and old route diſtinguiſhed 
the title of the Grand and Little 


our. It will be left to the enfign and 


- the templar to trip to Paris, in abſence 


from quarters and long vacation : plod- 
ding geniuſes, . admirers of the claſſice, 
philoſophers, and poets, will reach Rome; 
while the noble youth, of more extenſive 
fortune, and more general principles, the 
riſing ſpirits, born to take the lead, and 
ſet a pattern to the world, ſtrike but 2 
path more worthy their genius, and 
more adapted to the enlightened age in 
which we live. I am, Sir, your conſtant 
reader and admirer, 


N* 
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AUDIRE EST OPERE PRETIUM, PROCEDERE RECTE 
QUI MEACHIS NON VULTIsS, UT OMNI PARTE LABORENT, 


UTQUE ILLIS MULT@ CORRUPTA DOLORE VOLUPT AS. 


MR. FITZ-ADAM, 

2 my life may he of 

ſome ſervice to many of your read- 
ers, I ſhall relate it with all the open- 
neis and ſimplicity of truth. If they 
give a due attention to the errors and 
mittakes of my conduct, they will paſs 
over thoſe of my ſtyle. Iam no ſcholar, 
having had a private education under 
the eye of my mother. Inſtead of con- 
 veriing or playing with other boys, I 


went a viſiting with her; and while ſhe » 


and my tutor were at Cribbage, in which 
they paſſed a conſiderable part of the 
day, I read ſuch books as I found lying 
about her room; the chief of which were 
the Atalantis, Ovid's Art of Love, no- 
vels, romances, miſcellaneous poems, 
and piays. From theſe ſtudies I con- 
tracted an early taſte for gallantry; and 


as nothing pleated me fo much as the 
cometlies of the laſt age, my thoughts 


were conſtantly engroſſed with the en- 
viable ſituation of the heroes of thoſe 


ieces, Your Dorimants and your 
— ſtruck my imagination beyond 
the brighteſt characters in Pope's Ho- 
mer; and though I like the gallantry 
of fighting ten years tor a woman, yet 
I thought the Greeks might have found 
a readier way of making themltelves 
amends, by viſiting their friends at 
Troy, and taking revenge in kind. Such 
were the exploits to command my ad- 
miration, and ſuch the examples which 
I looked up to: and having manifeſt 
advantages of perſon, I entertained moſt 
extravagant conceits of my future tri- 
umphs. Vet, even in the height of thoſe 
extravagancies, I had no hope of ob- 
taining every favour that I ſolicited; 
much leſs ſhould I have been pertuaded 
that fuch uncommon ſucceſs could be 
productive of any thing but contum- 
mate happineſs. The hiſtory of my life 
will prove the contrary; and I chuſe to 
record it, with a view of ſhewing what 
2 ſucceſſion of trouble, diftreſs, and mi- 
ſery, aroſe from the very eompletion of 
my defires. | 

1 was precipitately feat to Oxford, 


Hom, 


on being diſcovered in an intrigue with 
a young girl, whom my tutor had lately 
married, and who had a 
to me. As my love for her was ex- 
ceſſive, this ie paration was inexpreſſibly 
painful; and I learned from it that pait 
Joys were no conlolation for preſent dil- 
appointment. I found the univerſity 
life ſo little ſuited to my taſte, that I ſoon 
prevailed upon my mother to let me 
come to London. Before I had been a 
week in town, I was introduced o a 
young woman, whom I took fo gr a 
fancy to, that the very violence of wy 
paſſion made me deſpair of fucc:is. 1 
was, however, ſo agree be difippo nt. 
ed, that I could fcarce conceal the trani- 
ports of joy which poſſe ilion gave mæ: 
but this joy was more than ba..iced, 
when, at tie ea! of fone months, I was 
told of the condition into which this 
kind creature was brought by her com- 
pliauce with my defires. My aaxety 
upon this event was too great to be re- 
firained; and honour, which alone had 
ſopped the overiicings of my jay, 
prompted me to give a lobte to my con? 
cern. I bewailzd ith rome rie and ears 
the ſhame and mitery ot deluded inno- 


cence, and curted myſelf as the author 


of lo much ruin and infamy. I ſpared 
no expence to rener her unhappy ſitua- 
tion as comfortable as it could — 
and ſhut myteif up with her till the ex- 
pected time of her delivery. FTnat fatal 
hour infinitely mereaſed our mutual 
ſhame, by giving birth to 2 little negro, 


which, thought delivered me at once 


from the pangs of conl{cence, put me 
to an immoclerate expence in hrines to 
the nurſes, to keep the ſecret of my dit - 
grace. a 

This unlucky adventure had almoſt 
ſpoĩled me for a mn of gallantry; but 
I ſoon lost alt rm mbrance of ill uſige 
in the innocent fines and gentle ſwcet- 
neis uf a young lady, wiv give me 
every mark of tender love and con- 
fancy. Our mutual fondne's made it 
unpotiible tor us to bear tnat ſeparation 


which diſcretion required. As ſhe gav- 
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vp ali her acquaintance for my ſake, ſhe 
foon found hertelf abandened by them; 
ſo, that cur conſtant living together, 
which hitherto had beea choice, was now 
become an abſolute neceſſity. This con- 
fine ment, though it did not abate, but, 
if posible, increaſe my tenderneis, had 
fo different an effect upon her temper, 
as to cauſe a total change of behaviour 
to me and all about her: ſhe ſtormed 


day and ught like a fury, and did every 


thing to drive me from her company; 
yet if ever I went from her upon the molt 
urgent buſineſs, ſhe would throw her- 
felt into fits, and upbraid me with the 
moſt bitter reproaches. On my beu 
ſent for to attend my mother in her 
moments, ſhe threatened, with horrid 
imprecations, that if I left her then, I 
ſhould never ſce her more. I hall ſcarce 
broke from her menaces, when ſhe flew 
from her lodgings in an agony of paſ- 
ſion, and has not been heard of fince. 
Soon after the death of my mother, a 


la ly of quality who viſited her, and who 


bad caſt an envious eye upon her dia- 
monds, which were not contemptible, 
took occaſion to make ſome advances 
towards me. Whenever we met, her 
dit courſe always turned upon the great 
merits of my mother, and the taite which 
me ſhewed in the choice and manner of 
we:ring her jewels: aud this converſa- 
tion as conſtantly ended in an aſſigna- 


* tion at hex houſe. Though I was at 


firit a litile proud to find my preſents 
meet with ſo ny an acceptance, I was 
not exceedingly flattered in the progreſs 


of this amour; eſpecially when I came 


to pefceive, that the ſtrongeſt recom- 
mendation I had to her favour was 
growing weaker every day. I found 


allo that adeclaration which I had made 


uf not loving cards, did not contribute 
to ſtrengthen my intereſt in that family. 

My next affair was with a lady who 
was really fond of me; and I thought 
myſelf then at the height of my withes : 
for ſhe managed fo diſcreetly, that we 
had not the leaſt interruption from her 
hutband at home; but her conduct 
abroad was a perpetua! ſcene of indiſ- 
cretion and tyranny. She obliged me 
to attend her every night to the opera, 
and never to ſtir from her fide. She 
would carry me to the moſt frequented 

lays, and keep me in a whiſper duri 

— intereſting ſcenes. Not fate. 
fi:d with this, ſhe made me walk with 


her cternally in the Park, the Old Road, 
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and Kenſington Gardens; and, to com. 
pleat her triumph, ſhe dragged me, a 
miſerable object! about the ſtreets of 
London, with the fam: pitileſs oftents- 
tion as the inhuman conqueror trailed 
the lifelels carcale of Hector round the 
walls of Troy. To compleat my mis- 
fortunes, it happened that the beau 
monde eitxbliſhed a new mode of gal- 
lantry; and all knights amorous were 
required to make love after the nc fa - 
ſhion, and attend the fair on horichack. 
Unluckily for me, my mother not ſu- 
ſpecting that horſemanſhip would cvg 
become, here, a requiſite in gallantcy, 
had made it no part of my Engliſhi edu- 
cation: therefore, being an abſolute no- 
vice, I procure the quieteſt beaſt that 
was to be got, and hoped that I was pra- 
perly mounted; but I ſoon tuuid my 
miſtake; for the «ullnets of the hen 
tended to bring a moſt difgracc iu! ſu- 
ſpicion on the {pirit of the rider, and 1 
was obliged at all events to und-itake 1 
more mettleſome ſteed. The conſt quence 
was this: the moment I joined n:y mil- 
treſs, ſhe drew out her handkerchiet, 
which, fluttering in the wind, fo friglit- 
ened my horſe, that he carried me di- 
rectly into the Serpentine River. While 
E was taken up with my own danger 
and dilgrace, her horie, which had it +rt- 
ed at the ſame time, ran a different way; 
and as ſhe was no otherwiſe qualified 


for a rider, but by the confciouinet>s oi 


being a woman of faſhion, ſhe w1s 
thrown againſt a tree, and killed on ih- 
ſpot. The remembrance of her ford - 
neſs for me, though fo troubleſome 
while living, was the cauſe of great at- 
flition to me after her death; and it was 
near a twelvemonth before I ſettled my 
affections on a new object. This was a 
young widow, who, though ſhe did not 
give me the ſame occaſion of complaint 
as the laſt, created me no lel> pain by 
turning the tables upon me. Initead of 
requiring my conſtant attendance, ſhe 
would complain that 1 haunted and dog- 


| ged her; and would frequently {ccrete 


ſelf, or run on purpoſe into ſuſpi- 
cious company, purely to give me un- 
ealineſs. Though confeſſedly her fa- 
vourite, I have — been denied 
admittance, when the moſt wor thlels 

etenders have been let in; and when [ 

ve offcred her tickets for a concert 
which ſhe liked, ſhe has we _ 
and accepted a party toadull play, wi 
the moſt deſpicable of my 2 When 
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we have been at the ſame table at cards, 
mne has made it remarked by the whole 
ullcmbiy that her eyes and her diſcourſe 
tive been induſtriouſly kept from me; 
and ſuch has been her cruelty, that when 
f have detired the honour of walking 
with her the next morning, ſhe has an- 
ſwered, with a ſignificant ineer, ſhe was 
very forry ſhe could not have my com- 
pany, for the intended to ride. With all 
this, who could imagine that I was the 
happy man! and yet, as I fpared no 
pains or coſt in the enquiry, I can ven- 
ture to pronounce that no other perſon 
whatever ſhared her favours with me. 
Of all the tortures that can be devifed 
for the puniſhment of poor lovers, there 
are none fo excruciating as this inequa- 
lity of behaviour. 

Not to trouble you with a farther de- 
tail of the plagues and diſquietudes, the 
diſcoveries, expences, fines, and dan- 
gers, which are incident to gallantry in 
general, I ſhall only tell you, that I at 
laſt eived there was no peace or 
nie for the votaries of Venus but 
under the auſpices of Hymen. To over- 
come my inveterate prejudices againſt 


dhe conjugal ftate, ſo long deſpiſed, in- 
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ſulted, and injured, by me, was the great 
difficulty: but as the thorough detection 
of the vanity and folly of every degree 
of gallantry had by no means extin- 

iſhe my unalterable love for the ſex, I 
found, upon mature reflection, that mar- 
riage was my only reſource, and that I 
ſhould run no great riſque in exchang- 
ing the real for the imaginary pains of 

Ve. 

Having taken this reſolution, I ſtept 
into the ridotto, fixed my eyes uron a 
very engaging ſigure, and — 
advertiſed for the young lady in blue 
and fi]ver; requiring only a certificate 
of her good-humour. I went to the 
coffce-houlſe, received a letter for A. B. 
and in the ſpace of a few months, from 
being a reſtleſs, tyrannized, tormente4 
wretch, I found myſelf a huſband, a 
cuckold, and x happy man. I lived 
ten years in a ſtate of perfect tranquil - 
lity; and I can truly fay, that I ones 
met with a woman, who, to the day of 
her death, behaved to me with conſtant 
attention and complacency. 

1 am, Sir, 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 
| T. 2. 


Ne CCVII. THURSDAY, DECEMBER 16, 1756. 


HE exorbitant exactions of ſer - 
vants in great houſes, and the 
neceſſity i upon you, after dining 
at a friend's table, of ſurrendering all 
the money in your pocket to the gang 
in li uery, who very dextroufly intercept 


every avenue to the ſtreet-door, have 
been the ſubject of a former paper. This 
cuſtom, illiberal and pre rous as it 


is, neither the ridicule with which I have 
treated it, nor my more ſerious repre- 
henſion, will, I fear, be able to aboliſh. 
My correſpondlents continue te com- 
plain, that though the hoſpitable door 
is opened wide for their admiſſion, yet, 
like that of Pluto in Virgil, it is hardly 
pervious at their retreat; nor can they 
paſs the ninefold barrier without a co- 
picus ſhower of influencing ſilver. The 
watchful dragons ſtill expect, and will 
expect for ever, their quieting ſop, from 
his honour's bowing butler, with the 
ſignificant napkin under his arm, to the 
furly Swiſs who guards the veſtible. 


Your paſſport is not now received by 


theſe collectors, as a free gift, but ga- 
thered as 2 turnpike toll, or, in other 


words, as the juſt diſcharge of your 
tavern reckoning. Thus the ſtyle of 
invitation, which runs generally, That 
Lord Such- a- one deſires you wilt do 
him the favour to dine with him, is ex- 
plained by dear- bought experience, to 
import, that you will obligingly con- 
tribute your quota to the pay ment of his 
ſervants wages. 

Vet this abuſe, grievous as it is to 
the guett, and diſgraceful to the maſter, 
is by no means the greateſt inconveni- 
ence ariſing from a want of attenti ute 
cecanomical regulations. The fellow 
ing letter, which I kave only room to 
inſert at preſent, but which, for ihe 
ſake of my cerretpondent, I may po- 
bly take under conſideration at nother 
opportunity, will futtciently feu the 
receſſity of ſuch regulation: 


TO Mx. Ffir Abbau. 
813, 
1 Am a plain country gentleman, nef- 
leſſed of a plentiful fortune, and 
bleſt with moſt of the cemforts of 
ie; but am at preſent (not through any 
K Mz taul: 
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fault of my own, that T can recollect) in 


24 diſtreſs; which I am as much at a 
0 


is how to remedy, as I was unable to 
prevent. Though I have love peace 
and quiet all my life, and have endca- 
voured conſtantly to maintain good or- 
der and harmony in my family, I owe 
my grievances to the intrigues and jca- 
Joutes which have unhappily ſubſiſted 
for ſome time paſt among my Servants. 
I give them good wages, which I pay 
punctually; I indulge them in every 
reaſonable requeſt, from a defire to make 
them happy; and I have been told by 
all of them, in their ſeveral turns, that 
I am, without exception, the very beſt 


maſters. 
9 with all my care and kindneſs, 
1 cannot eſtabliſh a proper ſubordination 
amongſt them; without which, I am 
ſenſinle, no family-government can long 
Fibliſt; and for want of which, (as they 
cannot find a decent and reaſonable 
cauſe of complaint agaiaſt me) they are 
p-rperunlly quarrelling with ove another. 
They do not, I believe, intend origi- 
nally to hurt me: on the contrary, they 
pretend my advantage alone is the oc- 
caſion of their diſagreement. But, were 
this really true, my caſe is no leis de- 
plorable; for, notwithſtanding the zeal 
thev expreſs for my ſervice, and the re- 
ſpe& and affection they profels to my 
perſon, my life is made miſerable by 
their domeſtic ſquabbles; and my eſtate 
is pouldering away daily, whilſt they 
arc contending who ſhould manage it 
for me. They are fo obliging as to aſ- 
ſure me, upon their honours, that their 
conteſts are only who can belt ſerve fo 
good a maſter, and delcrve and claim 
the firſt place in his favour; but, alas! 
I begin to be a little apprehenſive that 
their ſtruggle is, and has been, who 
ſhould get molt Vails, and have molt 
Power under me; or, as you may think, 
rhaps, over me. 5 ; 

The firit appearance of this inteſtine 
diſcord was upon the following occa- 
Sn. 

I have a very troubleſome neighbour, 
whois continually committing encroach- 
ments upon my lands and manor. He 
attacks me firſt with his pen; and pre- 
tending to have found out ſome flaw in 
my ſeitſements, he commences a ſuit of 
treſpaſs againſt me; but at the fame 
me, fearing left the law ſhould 
pen to decide in favour of Right, 
unde me word, bs wears a. ſword, Not 
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long ago he threatened me that he would 
break into my park, fteal my fiſh out of 
my canal, and my hares and deer 
within my pales. Upon the advice of 
my ſteward and other ſervants, I fent 
to my eſtate in the north for a truſty 
game-keeper, (whoſe bravery and fide» 
wo, rely upon) to come to my 
iltance, that he might help to preſerve 
not only my Game, but my Family, 
which ſeemed to be in no ſ mall danger. 
Theſe orders were no ſooner diſpatched, 


than, to m _— my Poſti- 
lon bolted 1. the par our where I was 


fitting, and told me, with all the warmth 
of . patriot, an he could not conſent 
to Ferdinand, - 's admit- 
ſion into the 1 wage humbly 
conceive it was neither for my honour 
nor my intereſt to be indebted for any 
part of my protection, or even ſafety, 
to a Foreigner; for you mult know, Mr. 


Fitz-Adam, that, very unfortunately 
tor me, my poor Ferdinand did 
happen to rn ſcmewhere or other in 


Germany. You may imagine, how- 
ever, that I paid little attention to this 
remanſtrance of my poſtilion; but diſ- 
milling him from my ſervice, I ſent for 
Ferdinand; who, the firſt ſum 
mons, travelled night and day to come 


to my relief. 


The next fit of affeion that embar - 
raſſed me, broke our in my ambitious 
Helper. He profeſſed himſelf fo exceſ- 
fively careful of my perſon, that he did 
not think it fafe for me to be driven any 
longer oy toy old Coachman; on which 
account ew impatient to aſcend the 
box himſelf. But his contrivances to 
facilitate this removal, were plain indi- 
cations, that he attended to his own ad- 
vancement, more than to my a- 
tion: for I have been informed, that he 
has often frightened the horſes, to make 
them ſtart unexpeRedly ont of the quar- 
ter: at other times he has been detected 
in laying great ſtones in the way, with 
2 deſign to overturn the coach; and, in 
roads ef difficulty and danger, was ſure 
to keep out of the way himſelf; nay, at 
laſt, he tried to perſuade the ſervants, 
that it was the coachman's intention to 
drive headlong over them, and break 
all their necks. But when he found I 
had too good an opinion of old Thumas 
to entertain any ſuſpicion of his honeſty, 
he came one morning in a pet, and gave 
me warning. I 1010 him, with great 
tempes, he was to blame, paid him his 

wages, 


wages, and bid Thomas provide himſelf 
with another Helper. But I leave you 
to judge of my grief, as well as my ſur- 
prize, when Thomas anſwered me, with 
tears in his eyes, That he muſt entreat 
my permiſſion to retire from my ſervice: 
he found, he ſaid, he had many ene- 
mies, both within doors and without; 
my family was divided into various par- 
ties; ſome were favourable to the Help- 
er, ard others had been wrought upon 
by tle late Poſtilion; he ſhould be al- 
Ways grateful for the goodneſs I had 
ſhewn him; and his laſt breath ſhould 
be employed in praying for my proſpe - 
rity. It was with great reluctance that 
I conſented to his requeſt; he had ſerved 
me honeſtly above thirty years, from 
affection more than intereſt; had always 
greaſed my wheels himſelf; and, upon 
every one of my birth - days, had ueated 
all his brother whips at his own ex- 
: ſo that, far from being a gainer 
b y my ſervice, he had ſpent above half 
of what he had ſaved before — _ into 
it. You may imagine I would willing- 
ly have ſertled a comfortable annuity 
upon him; but you will wonder at his 
behaviour on this occaſion; indeed, I 
have never met with any thing like it 
in one of his low ſtation: he declared, 
that he would rather live upon bread and 
cheeſe, than put my honour to any ex- 
pence, when he could be no longer uſe- 
tul to me. 

Thus have I been reduced, contrary 
to my inclination, to hire another 
Coachman. The man I have now taken 
berrs a very reputable character; but 
he happens to be ſo infirm, that he is 


ſcarce yet able to get upon his box: aad 
though he promiſes, and I believe in- 


tends, to take all poſſible care of my 


horſes, I fear he has not been accuſtom- 
ed to drive a ſet fo reſtive as mine are, 
eſpecially in bad roads. I have alſo 


been perſuaded to take my Poſtilion 


again, as he is a great favourite of my 
preſent Coachman. Between them they 
are new- modelling my family for me, 
and diſcharging thoſe ſervants whom 
they happen to ith! a. My experienced 
Bailiff, who uſed to hold my courts, 
has left me; and my game-kcevor, who 
has been obliged to lie Quiing this nan 
winter in a tent in the garden, is ordered 
back again into the north, thuwug!) he 
has given no ſort of offence; but, on the 
contrary, has been greatly inſtrumental 
in protefting mc from the inſults of my 
bluſtering neizibour; ſo unpardonible 
a crime is it to be boru in Germany! 
Good Mr. Fitz Adam, adlviſe mc, as a 
friend, what courle to take. We Maſt 
ers, as we are unproperly called, are be- 
come of late fo ſubſervieut to our ſer- 
vants, that I ſhould appichend this 
univerſal want of ſubordination in them, 
mult at laſt be detrimental! to the tate 
itſelf : for as a family is compolcd of 


many ſervants, cities and 'conntiics are 


made up of many houſes and families, 
which together conſtitute a nation. 
Diſobedicnce in the majority of indivi- 
duals to their ſuperiors, cannot fail of 
producing a general licentiouineſs, 
which muſt terminate at laſt in anarchy 
and confuſion. I am, Sir, your con- 
Rand reader and admirer, 

GEORGE MEANWELL, 


Nes CcVm. FHURSDAY, DECEMBER 223, 1756. 


S the firſt of the r llowing letters is 
written. by a female -orre{poncent, 
and the ſecond intended for the ſervice 
of that ſex, I have taken the firit oppor- 


tunity of giving them to the public. 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 
STR, 


1 Am a ycung woman, and live in the 


country with an unele an aunt, 


whole characters, as they are ſomewhat 


particular, may aps contribute to- 
wards the entertainment of your readers. 
My uncle is a man ſo full of himſelf, 


iat he approves of nothing but what is 


done (to uſe his own words) after his 
maxim. About three years ago he cauę ht 
2 great cold; ever ſince which time he 
wears a great - coat, and calls every man 
a fool that without one, even in 
the dog days. The other day, a rela- 


tion coming to ſee him, was thrown off 


his horſe, and broke his leg. When 
he was brought into the houſe, and my 
uncle came to be informed that the ac- 
eident happened by his paſſing through 
a bad lane, in order to call upon a a- 
ticular friend in his way to us, ke told 
him, with an air of great importance, 
that it was abways a maxim with Him, 
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Never to do two things at ence. He then 
introduced a long ſtor y about Queen Eli- 
zabeth and Lord Burleigh; which, after 
it had laſted above half an hour, conclud- 
ed with Lord Purleigh's telling the queen. 
that he had made it a maxim, Never to 
do but one thing at a time. Thus 
did he perplex the poor gentleman, who 
lay all the time with a broken limb; nor 
would he {uffer any perſon in the room 
to go for a ſurgeon till his ſtory was 
told. While the leg was ſetting, and 
the patient in the utmoſt torment, my 
uncle ſtood by, and, with all the rheto- 
ric he was maſter of, endeavoured to 
perſuade his kinſman that his misfor- 
tune was entirely owing to a neglect of 
thoſe excellent max un which he had lo 
often taught him. He concluded bis 
harangue with a ſtring of proverbs, 
mottos, and ſentiments, of which he is 
ſo ridiculouſly fond, that there js no 
fingle action of his life that is not en- 
tirely governed by one or other of them. 


F have teen him in the garden, in the 


midſt of a moſt violent thunder-ſhower, 
walking a ſnail's pace towards the houſe, 
becauſe his friend Lord Onflow's motto 
is feflina lente; which words I have 
heard him repeat and explain fo often, 
that I have them always in my head. 

My aunt is truly one fleſh with her 
Huſband. She approves of nothing but 
what is done after her example ; 
though the is unable to ſupport her pre- 
judices even by a proverb or a ſaying. 
As I am ſo unfortunate as to differ from 
her in almoſt all my actions, we are ex- 
tremely liable to quarrel. She gets up 
at fix, becauſe the cannot /cep; and I 
he in bed till nine, becaule I cannot 
eatly wake. When we meet at break - 
fait, TI am fure to be ſcolded far my 
drowtineſs and indulgence, and queſ- 
tioned at leaft a dozen times over, Why 
I cannot do as fe does, get up with 
the tun? Aye, fays my uncle, 
and go to reit with the lark, as the 
© jaying is. But, alas! my aunt ob- 
ſerves but partof the ſaying; for, lon 
before the lk goes to rooſt, ſhe will 
fall atleep in her chair, unleis ke 
awake by cards; though her uſual bed- 
time is not till nine o'clock. 


Now, Mr. Fitz-Adam, I would 


fain know whether the hours between 
nine and twelve, provided you are quite 
awake, are not of equal ule with thoſe 
between fix and nine, when you are half 
the time aſlerp? My aunt ſays No; 


for that ane hour in the morning is worth 
tuo in the afternoon; which I cannot 
tor the life of me comprehend. 

The old lady is one of thoſe good 
fort of women who- think every thing 
beneath their notice but family affair: 
and houſekeeping : for which reaſon, if 
ever ſhe catches me reading a volume cf 
the Spectator or World, ſhe immedi- 
ately aſks me if the Art of Coc lery, which 
ſhe maile me a preſent of, is nu:{laid or 
loſt; to which ſhe is ſure to add, that, 
for her part, ſhe does not fee what good 
can come of reading fuch hecatheniſh 
books; and that, had Pe given up her 
mind to nonſenſe and fluff, my uncle and 
his family mutt have been beggars, ſs 
they mult. 

Am H really to be governed by theſe 
old folks, or may I go on in my old 
way, and laugh at their abſurdities? I 
read your paper every Friday when the 

it comes in; and ſhall be glad to fee 
this letter inferted in your next, with 
you opinion of the matter, that I may 

now which is the wiſeſt, my uncle, 
my aunt, or Mr. Fitz-Adam's humble 


ſervant and admirer, 
CP. 

81m, | 3 
F we a due to proverbial 
I ex * A ich are oftentimes 


founded in ſenſe and experience, 
the texture of the ſcull, particularly the 
extreme thickneſs or extreme thinneſs 
4 — 8 not a little to the ſtu - 
pidity or foll our ſpecies. By a 
thick - (culled * we always . 2 
fool; and by a thin-ſculled fellow, one 
without any diſcretion. May we not, 
therefore, ſuppoſe that the ſtate of men, 
reſpecting their underſtandings, is pretty 
much this: when their craniums are ex- 
tremely ſolid, they are generally idiots: 
when in a medium, perſons of ſenſe; 
when ſomewhat chinner, wits; and when 
extremely thin, madmen ? 


. What has led me into theſe reflections, 


is the preſent practice among our ladies 
of going bare-headed, and a remark - 
able paſſage in Herodotus, concerning 
the effect of that practice among thc 
Egy tians. | 

is ancient and curious hiſtorian 
and traveller tell us, that paſſing by 


Peluſium, where there had been, many 


ears before, a bloody battle fought 
the Perſians and Egyptians, 

and the ſculls of the flain on each ſide 
* 
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being ſtill in different heaps, he found, 
upon trial, that thoſe of the Egyptians 
were fo thick, they required a ſtrong 
blow to break them; whereas thoſe of 
the Perſians were ſo thin and tender, 
they ſcarcely reuſted the flightelt ſtroke. 
Herodotus attributes the thinneſs and 
tenclerneſs of the Perſian ſculls to their 
wearing warin caps or turbans; and the 
thickneſs and hardneſs of the Egypti- 
ans, to their going bareheaded, and 
thereby expuſing their heads to heats and 
colds. Now, if this opinion of Herodo- 
tus, and the foregoing remarks, be well 
founded, what rueful effects may the 
preſent faſhion of our ladies expoling 
their heads to all weathers, eſpecially 
in the preſent cold ſeaſon, be attended 
with! Inſtead of ſenſible, witty, and 
:ngcnious women, for which this coun- 
try has fo long been famous, we may in 
a little ume have only a generation of 
trillers. 

By what has happened to a neigh- 
houring nation, we have the more rea- 
lon to dread the like misfortune among 
ourſelves. And happy are thoſe who 


take warning by the misf.rtunes of 


_ ethers. Formerly, when the Dutch 
kept their heads warm in furred caps, 
they were a wiſe and brave people, deli- 
vered themſelves from ſlavery, and eſta- 
bliſhed a wealthy and formidable repub- 
lic : but fince they have left off this good 
old faſhion, and taken to French tou- 
pes, whereby their heads are much ex- 
po{el, they are become ſo thick - ſculled, 
that is, fo ſtupid and fooliſh, as to neg- 
le& almoſt every means of national be- 
nefit and preſervation. 
| Thang the ancient Greeks were 
ſome of the wiſeſt and molt acute people 
in the world, yet the Beotians were re- 
markably ignorant and dull. What 
can we aſcribe this difference between 
them and their fellow Greeks to, but 
the different conformatiuns of the {eat 
of knowledge? I wiſh our Society of 
Antiquaries would endeavour to find out 
if this did not proceed from the Beotians 
following the Egyptian faſhon above- 
mentioned. 

Are we to ſuppoſe that the only mo- 
tive of our eminent phyſicians and great 


lawyers for wearing ſuch large periwigs 
as they generally do, is merele to ape 
pear wiler than other people Have 
they not experienced that Hefe warm 
coverings of the head greatly contribute 
to render them really fo? One apparent 
proof of their being wiſer than moſt 
others is, that the former very rarely 
take any phyflic, and the latter never go 
to law when they can avoid it. How- 
ever, we mult, for the {fake of truth, ac- 
knowledge, that too many of theſe gen- 
tlemen, of both profeſſions, ſeem to have 
carried the practice of keeping their 
zeads warm to ſuch an exceſs as to oc 
caſion a kind of madneſs, which ſhews 
itſelf in fa voracious an appetite for fees 
as can hardly be fatisfied. But as we 
frequently fee good proceed from evil, 
may it not be hoped that theſe extrava- 
gancies of phybcians and lawyers w:!l 
put people upon making as little work 
as poſſible * either, by lubſtituimg 
temperance in the room of phyſic, and 
arbitrations inſtead of Jaw-ſuits ? 
Whether your female readers will fake 
warning by the examples here ſet before 
them, or much eſteem your advice or 


mine, I know not: but, ſurely, fuch of 


them at leaſt as go to church, and there 
ſay their pravers, wil] pay a proper re- 
gard to St. Paul, who tells them, that 


* every woman who prayeth with her 


© head uncovered, diſhonoureth her 


© head.” 

In ove of the iflancls in the Archipe 
lago, (I think it is Naxos) there was hw 
merly a law that no woman ſhould a 
pear abroad in embroidered cloaths, ur 
with jewels, unieſs ſhe were a profeſſed 
courtezanz nor be attended, when ſhe 
waiked the ſtreets, with more than one 
waiting-maid, except ſhe was in liquor. 
Now, what I wonld propoſe is, that you, 
Mr. Fitz- Adam, ſhould iſſue out an 
edi, that none of the fair ſex in our 
ifland ſha!l for the future be ſeen in pub- 
lic without a cap, but ſueh as are known 
to be ladies of pleaſure; unleſs you ſhall 
be pleaſed to except thoſe who are apt 
to tipple a little too much, and therefore 
go in this manner to cool their heads. 

I. 


Your meſt humble ſervant. 
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* E public will no doubt be a 
good deal attonifhed, that in ſtead 
of tie great name of Adam Fitz-Adam 
to this paper, they now ſee it written by 
2 pod r weak womar, it's publiſher, and 
: -..* from the Globe in Paternoſter 
ee nothing but my rega-d 
oer that dear good man 
Sd Ve got the better of my modeſty, 
aud tempted m- to on undertaking that 
only ! mtelt was equal to. 

L. re cheir lines can reach the preſs, 
that truly great and amiabie — — 
will, in all probability, be no more. An 
event fo ſudden and unexpected, and in 
which the public are to deeply intereſted, 
cannot fail o excite the cunrouty of every 
ider; I shall therefore relate it in the 
comentett manner J am able, not in the 
bit doubting but my detets in ſtyle 
will be overiooked, and that grief and 
concern will prevent criticiim. 

De reader may remember, that in 
be Brſt number of the Warid, aud in 
125 al ſueceeding papers, the, good old 


Zentloman flattered lumſeif that the pro- 


ts of his labours would ſome time or 
other enable him to make a genteel figure 


in the world, and ſcat him at leaſt in his 


One Horſe Chair. The death of Mrs. 
Fuz-Adam, which happened a few 
months ſince, as it relieved him from 
u great expence of houſckæeping, made 
nim in a huriy to ſet up this Equipage; 
2317 as the ſale of his paper was even be- 
ond his expectations, I was one of the 
jurit of his friends that adviſed him to 
purchaſe it. The Equipage was accord- 
ingly beſpoke, and lent home; and as he 
hall all along promiſed that his firſt viſit 
in it ſhould be to me, I expected him 
int Tueſday at my country-houſe at 
Hoxton. The gentleman was 
punctual to his appointment; and it was 


with great delight that I faw him from 


my window driving up the road that 


Jeads to my houſe. Unfortunately for 


aim, his eye caught mine; and hoping 
(as I tuppoſe) to captivate me by his 


great fill in driving, he made two or 


tires Rouriſhes with his whip, which 
ſo frightened the horfe, that he ran fu- 
riouſly away with the carriage, daſhed 
it againit a poſt, and threw the driver 
from bis ſant with a violence bardly ta 


be eonceived. I ſcreamed out to 
maid—* Lord bleſs me! fays I, Mr. 


© Fitz-Adam is killed!“ and away we 


ran to the ſpot where he lay. At firſt I 
imagined that his head was off; but 
upon drawing nearer to him, I found it 
was his hat! He breathed, indeed, which 
gave me hopes that he was not quire 


dead; but for other ſigns of life, he had 


poſitively none, 
In this miſerable condition, with the 


fon. He looked round about him for 
fore time and at laſt, feeing and 
knowing me, enquired after his Chaiſe, 
I told him it was ſafe, though a good 
deal damiged. © No matter, Madam,” 
he replied; it has done my buſineſs: 
© it hascarried me a journey from this 
hail have 


© world to the next; I no 
* uſe for it again.“ Here his ſpeech 
failed him, and I thought him expire 
ing; but after a fe minutes, recovering 
as it were from a trance, he proceed: d 
thus. Mrs. Cooper, ſays he, « you 
© behold in the miſerable object now be- 
© fore you, a {peaking monument of the 
* folly and madneſs of ambitiun. This 
* fatal Chaiſe was the ultimate end of 
© all my purfuits; the hope of it ani- 
© mated my labours, and filled me with 
« ideas of felicity and grandeur. Alas 
© how has it humbled me! May 
other great men take warning by my 
«© fall! The World, Mrs. Cooper, is 
© now at an end! I thought it deſtined 
© toa longer period; but the decrees of 
© Fate are not to be reſiſted. It would 
© indeed have pleaſed me to have writ- 
© ter: the laſt paper myſelf ; but tha! 
© taſk, Madam, muſt be yours; aud, 


© however painful it may be to your 


© modefty, I conjure you to undertake 
© it.” He pauſed here for a moment or 
two, as if waiting for my anſwer; aud 
as well as I could ſpeak for ſorrow an 
concern, I promiſed what he aſked. 
« Your knowledge as a publiſher, Ma- 
dam, proceeded he, © and your great 
© fluency of words, will make it per- 
© tectly eaſy to you, Little more will 


6 bc 
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© the ind it has ſhewn me; and, 
© above all, to teſtify my gratitude to 
my numerous correſpondents, to whoſe 


5.1 


] 
F7E 


1 Adam 
of his youth; which, as they only 
amount to a few among 

a or two at college, we | 
K 
of ſuch trifles. * And now, Madam,” 
' ſays he, I have another concern to 
© trouble you with. When I was a boy 
© at ſchool, it always my 
© thoughts, that whenever I died I 
© ſhould be buried in Weſtminſter Ab- 
bey. I confeſs freely to you, Madam, 

tion m 8. 

e = + ® coo have done to 
© mankind will, I hope, entitle my re- 
* mainsto an interment in that honour- 


© the lucky thought of my printer, I 
E 4 — > and, 
© if executed at large in virgin marble, 
© muſt have an admirable effect. I can 
* think only of one alteration in it; 
© which is, that in the back ground 1 
© would have, in relief, a one-horſe 
© chair in the a& of overturning; that 
© the ſtory of my death, as it contains a 
* leflon for the ambitious, may be re- 
corded with my name. My epitaph, 
© if the public might be ſo tatisfied, I 


Globe, Pater Noſte r Row, 


© He was the deepeſt Purttozorur 

© The wittieſt WAIT, N 
© And 

6 The greateſt Man, 

© Of Tus 40 or NATION. 
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ſhall now ſeud what I have written to 
the preſs, with no other concern than for 
the accident which occaſioned it: an ac- 
cident which I ſhall never think of with- 


out tears; as it will probably deprive the 


public of a moſt able inſtructor, and me 
of a worthy friend and conſtant bene- 


Mary Coopts. 
Tueſday, Dec. 8, 17 56. 


P. 8. We nigöt, ten oc 
Mr. Fitz-Adam is ſtill alive, though. in 
a dangerous way, He came to his tpeech 
this morning, and directed me to inform 
the public, that, as the World is now 
cloſed, he has erdered a general index 
to the folio volumes to be printed, and 

iven Gratis, in a few days, at Mu. 
Dodfley's, in Pall Mal; end 27 Bi. 
Cooper's, at the Globe, in Parr Notter 
Rew. 
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THE- WORED. 


TRE FOLLOWING PAPER WAVING BEEN TRANSMITTED To MR. FITS-ADAM's 
BOOKSELLER, ON THE VERY DAY OF THAT GENTLEMAN'S MISFORTUNE, ng 


TAKES THE LIBERTY TO QFFER IT 


HANDs 


TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 
ern, | 
S the contagion of politics has been 
A ſo prevalent of — 7 mon 
al won't fay infected, but at leaſt) in- 
itſelf into the papers of the impar- 
tial Mr. Fitz-Adam; perhaps I may not 
make him an unacceptable preſent in the 
8 which will humour the 
bent of his diforder, (for I muſt conſi- 
der political writings as a diſtemper) 
and at the fame time will cool, not in- 
creaſe, any ſharpneſs in his blood. 
Though the author of this little eſſay 
is retired from the buſier ſcenes of life, he 
has not buried himſelf in ſuch indifference 
to his country, as to deſpiſe, or not to 
attend to, what is paſſing even in thoſe 
ſcenes he has quitted; and having with- 
drawn from inclination, not from diſ- 
tuſt, he the ſame attachments 
that he formerly made, though contra&t- 
ed, even then, from eſteem, not from in- 
tereſt, He fees, with a feeling concern, 
the diſtreſſes and diſtractions of his coun- 
try; he foreſees, with anxiety, the conſe- 
quences of both. He laments the diſ- 
turd that divides thoſe men of ſuperior 
genius, whoſe union, with all their abili- 
ties, were ps inadequate to the criſis 
of our affairs. He does not preſume to 
diſcuſs the grounds of their diſſenſions, 
which he withes themſelves to overlook; 
and he would be one of the laſt men in 
England to foment diviſion, where his 
intereſt as a Briton, and his private in- 
clinations as a man, bid him hope for 
coalition. Yet he would not be a Man, 
be might be a Stoic, if even theſe incli- 
Nations were equally balanced: his ad- 
miration may be ſuſpended, his heart 
will be partial. From theſe ſenſations, 


he has been naturally led to lament and 


condemn the late torrent of perſonalities: 
he ſees with grief the greateſt characters 
treated with the greateſt licentiouſneſs; 
his friendihip has been touched at find- 


* This was written Ia the year 1743. 


To THE PUBLIC JUST AS IT CAMS To 


ſucceeded; but, as 
partiality may make me 
ladyſhi - bay 4-4 quay # at 
| p's) | 
for the perſon 1 n nted fs B ely to 
balance what fondneſs I may have for 
my own performances. As I believe 
you love the perſon in queſtion, as much 
as ever other people love themſelves, the 
medium between the faults you ſhall 


The I am drawing is 
about three-and-forty*. As you fee ali 
br ply noms nf roy ney > 

a lover 1n him, perhaps your lady ſhi 
may take him te be but 


rodmtys 
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— a and authority, aud = firſt 
ſet him down for threeſcore, upon the 
ſtricteſt enquiry, can only allow him to 


be in the vigour of his age and under- 
ſtanding. His perſon decides rather on 
my ſide; for though he bas all the eaſe 
and amiableneſs of youth, yet your la- 
dyſhip muſt allow, that it has a dignity, 


which youth might aim at in vain, and 
for which it will icarceever beexchanged. 
If I were like common painters, I ſhould 
give him a ruddy healthful complexion, 
and light up his countenance with inſi- 
— ſmiles and r 

this would not be a fai por- 
trait; a florid hloom would no more give 
an idea of him, than his bended brow 
at firſt lets one into the vaſt humanity of 
his temper; or than an undiſtinguiſhi 
ſmile would fupply the place of his man- 
ly curioſity and i To paint 
him with a chearful, open countenance, 
would be a return of compliment 
for the flattery that his approbation be- 
tows; which, by not being promiſed, 


doubly ſatisfies one's felf-love. The me- 


rit of others is degrading to their friends; 
the gentleman I mean makes his worth 
open upon yeu, by perſuading you that 
he diſcovers ſome in you. 

He has the true characteriſtic of a 

man, that he is ſuperior to others 
in his private, ſocial, unbended hours. 
I am far from meaning by this ſupe- 
riority, that he exerts force of his 
genius unneceſſarily: on the contraryy 
you only perceive his pre-eminence in 
 thaſe moments by his being more agree- 
ably -natured, and idle with more 
eaſe, than other people. He ſeems in- 
uiſitive, as if his only buſineſs were to 
— and is unreſerved, as if he were 
only to inform; and is equally incapa- 
ble of myſtery in pretending to know 
what he does not, or in concealing what 
he does. 

In the Houſe of Commons he was for 
ſome time an ful and unpopular 
ſpeaker, the abundance of his matter 
overflowing his elocution: but the force 
of his reaſoning has prevailed both over 
his own defects and thoſe of his audi- 
ence, He s with a ſtrength and 
perſpicuity of argument that commands 


the admiration of an age apt to be more 
cheaply pleaſed. But his vanity cannot 
ſatisty itieif on the terms it could tatisfy 

z nor would he thank an; man 
for his bation, unleſs he were con- 
ſctous of deſerving it. But he carries 
this delicacy ſtill farther, and has been 
at the idle labour of making himſelf 
fame and honours by purſuing a regu- 
lar and ſteady plan, when art and elo- 
quence would have carried him to an 

height, and made thoſe fear him, 
who now only love him—if a party can 
love a man who they fee is only con- 
nected with them by principles, not by 

| ices. 

n another light one diſcover 
anothey — his der Fr in the 
affairs of his office ®, he is as minute 
and as full of application as if he were 
always to remain in the fame pott; and 
as exact and knowing as if he ala ays 
had been in it. He is as attentive to 
the ſolicitation and intereſts of others in 
his province, as if he were making their 
fortune, not his own; and, to the great 
detriment of the miniſtry, had turned 
one of the beſt ſinecures under the go- 
vernment into one of the moſt lahorious 
employments; at the ſame time imagin- 
ing that the caſe with which he execuies 
it will prevent a diſcovery of the inno- 
vation. He receives all officers who ad- 
dreſs to him with as little pride as it he 
were ſecure of innate nobility; yet this 
defect of illuſtrious birth is a blemiſh 


which ſome of the greateſt men have 


wanted to make them compleatly great: 
Tully had it; had the happineſs and 
glory of raiſing himſelf from a private 
condition; but boaſting of it, might as 
— have been noble: he degraded bim- 
ſel uſurping that prerogative of Ho- 
bility? K hel ms FR neither 
cauſe nor prevent. 

I fay nothing of his integrity, becauſe 
I know nothing of it, but that it has 
never been breathed upon even by ſu- 
ſpicion: it will be time enough to vimdie 
cate it when it has been impeached. He 
is as well-bred as thoſe who colour over 
timidity with gentleneſs of manners; 
and as hravely ſincere as thoſe who take, 
or would have brutality taken for ho- 
neſty: but though his great freedom is 
polite, his greateſt condeſccnſion is dig- 


bs Secretary at War, 
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nified with ſpirit; and he can no more 
court his enemies, than relax in kind- 
neſs to his friends. Yet, though he has 
more ſpirit than almoſt any man living, 
it is never looked upon as flowing from 
his paſſions, by the intimate connection 
that it always preſerves with his under- 
ſtanding. Yet his paſſions are very 


ſtrong: he loves play, women more, and 
one woman more than all. The ami- 


ableneſs of his behaviour to her is only 


A WORLD EXTRAORDINARY, 


equalled by her's to him—But as your 
ladyſhip ſhould not know a picture of 
this charming woman, when drawn with 
all her proper ful virtues; and as 
that engaging ignorance might lead you 
even into an uncertainty about the por- 
trait of the gentleman, I ſhall lay dowa 
my pencil; and am, Madam, 


Your Ladyſhip's 
Moſt obedient un ble ſervant, 
| VANDY&KE., 
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many, to Margaret, Ducheſs of Savoy, his Daughter, From the Lady 
y rg Widow of the Earls of Dork and Pembroke, to Sir Ieh Williamſon, 
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Wife, 37, 38. From R. D. giving the Hiſtory of a Tour to Paris, 42. From 
J. T. on Romances, 45, 46. From H. M. on the Conneftion of Learning and 
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John Softly, on the proper Obſervation of Sunday, ibid. From S. L. on the 
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AKEDNESS of the Ladies, emblematical of their Innocence, Page 52. 


Nature, our Approaches to it, 86. In Drefs. 17. In Gardening, ibid. In 
Deſſerts, ibid. 1 


Newmarket Races deſcribed, 39. : 

Ninon L' Enco, her Amours, from the Age of F..ty-ſix to Eighty, 67. 
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Old Women, the proper Objects of ſenſual Love, 65. 
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 __ them, ibid. | 
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Sevignẽ, Madame de, the Pattern of eloquent Writing, 33. 

Shuffle, Sophia, her Letter to Mr. Fitz- 95. 

Sign-pokts, their Utility, 105. | 

Simple, Samuel, Hiſtory of kava yo Houſe, 89. 
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Simplicity, the principal Excellence in all the Performances of Art, Page 61. It's 
Effects conſidered in Painting, ibid. In Architecture, ibid. In Muſic, 62, In 
Writing, ibid. In Dreſs, ibid. In Morals, ibid. 

Softly, John, his Letter to Mr. Fitz-Adam, 50. 

Somebody, how cured by Somebody of the King's Evil, 57. 

South Green, Rector of, aud his Wife, their Hiſtory, 37. 
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Spirit, it's ſup-r'-- Excellence to Matter, 61. 
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Sund.y, che A buſe of it, $0. Inſt ated as a Day of Reft, ibid. Intention of it 
perverted by going to Church, ibid. Lying in Bed the only Way of keeping 


it, 101d, 


AST®, a Word uſed without Ideas, 28. How to be applied, ibid. Com- 
mon Acceptation of it, ibid. 
Theatres, their Connection with the Bagnios, 23. 


Theodore, King of C »rica, his Character and Hiſtory, 20. A Benefit Play pro- 


poſed for his Enlargement, 21. A Subſcription for a Subſidy opened for him 
at Mr. Dudfley's, ibid. | 

Tour to Paris, 42. 

Travelling, the Paſſion for it how to be cured, $3» 

Toovey, Thomas, his Advertiſement, 99. 


VYERSES on the Abſurdity of not converſing with Men in the Sciences OP 
profeſs, 117. 

Villa, a Deſcription of one, 36. 

Villiers, Chevalier de, his Paſſion for his Mother, 67. His Cataſtrophe, ibid. 


| Virtue, not ſecure of immediate Happineſs, and why, 26. Infſcparable from 


Ne Learning, 47. 
vitying Drops, their amazing Effects, 57. 
Voyage — Vauxhall to Whitehall, in a dark Night, under a Tilt, 91, 92. 


WARD, Dr. the Efficacy of his Drops and Pills, 57. 
Welch Collier, Story of one, 114. 

Weſtminſter Bridge, an Adventure under it, 92, 

Whim, a better Word for Taſte, 28. 

Whipping-poſt, the Benefit of it, 104. 

Whitt, People's Behaviour at it cenſured, 18. The Eſſentials of it, 96. 

White's, Gentlemen there, their Scheme for the Advancement of Learning, 49. 

White Friars, an Order of Monks near St. James's, 64. Difficulties of being ad- 
. into their Society, ibid. Their Abſtinence, Penance, and Mortification, 
1 id, 

Wilſon, Mrs. her Story, 11. Concluded, 13, 14, 15. 

Wirtenburgh, Duke of, his Deſſert, 27. 

Witch AA, the Milchiefs of it's Re l, 79. 

Witchcraft, Inſtances of People — 2 it's Inflygnce, id. 

Witches, by what Tokens to know them, $0. How to defeat their Faſcinations, 


Wines good ones, more numerous than good Huſbands, 51. Their Fitneſs to 
govern, 94. How to keep them in good Humour, ibid. 

Women ſuperior to Men in epiſtolary og, 33. 

World, the Deſign of the Paper ſo ealled, 7. Various Opinions concerning it, 30. 
Supplemental to the Laws, 42. 

Writers of modern Romances, their Ignorance of Life, 46. 


Y ouNG Women, not the proper Objefts of ſenſual Love, 65. 
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BUS F, the moſt ſucceſsful Method of Pulling, Page 217, Iuſtances of 
it, 5 : 
Aclvertiſements for Wives, the great Modeſty of them, 182. 


Age, the preſent one better than any other, 169. Why railed at, 170. 
Alexandrian Library, it's Inſcription, 159. 


Allegory of Proſperity ard Alverſity, 189. 

Alteration, the firit Principle of an Improver, 1717 

Amanda, Conſequences of the Publication of her Hiſtory in the World, 123. 

Amuſement, the principal Deſign of « public Paper, 233. 

Ancients, their Ignorance in the Art of making Thunder and Lightning, 187. 

Annihilation, the Thought of it 10w terrible, 166, 

Antigallicans, their P:emiums for encouraging the Manufacture of Thunder and 
Lightning, 183. 

Antoine, his Amour with Clarinda, 179. 

Appelles, an Extinguiſher, 128. 

Architecture, how improved by the Mixture of the Gothic and Chineſe, 137. 

Arts, their Aſſinity to Manners, 176. 

Auricular Orthography, it's Uncertainty, 228. Miſtakes occaſoned by it, ibid. 

Author, not abſolutely and at all Times an Object of Contempt, 133. | 


BATH, miraculous Cures performed there by the World, 161. 

Bawd, the Addreſs and Behaviour of one, 220. 

Belphegor, or, the Married Devil, Tranſcript from it, 216. 

Blameleſs, Rebecca, her Letter to Mr. Fitz- Adam, 123. 

Bobbin, Winnefred, her Letter to Mr. Fitz-Adam, 324. 

Boileau, his Remark upon French Operas, 221. 

Books, the Food of the Mind, 146. Phyſic of the Mind, not Food, 159. Their 
different Effects on different Conſtitutions, ibid, 

Bromwich, Mr. Advice to him, 148. 


CANONS, for the Toilet, 178. 
Cantabrigius, his Character, 209. 

Carbuncle, Dr. his Character, 203. 

Cards, the grand Inducement for People's coming to Town, 235. 

Cecil, Sir William, his Letter to Sir Henry Norris, 171. 

Chaftiry, i in a Wife, an over Value for it apt to make her forgetful of the ons 
Virtues, 134. 

Chriſtmas, how obſerved by our Anceſtors, 234. Why neglected at preſent, ibid, 

Curiſtmas Holidays, the Revolutions occaſioned by them, 223. 

Cicero, his Declaration cor cerning Plato, 202. | 

Clarinda, her Amour with Antoine, 179. 

Cub, Deſcription of one, 202 Cinratiers of it's Members, ibid, 

Concealment, it's great Help to Fancy, 178. 

Converſation, the Abnies of it, 211. 

Country Fain'ly, melar.choly Turn of it, 224. 

Country Church, the Sleepers at it, ho, 146. 

Coxcomb. be symptoms of one, 198. 

Crouding, ne Love of it the li. 2g Paſſion of a Woman, 157. 

Cuckold, his Character vindicated rrom Contempt, 133. To be held in Eſteem 
from the Reſpect we owe tc 7r-1t Men, 134. 

Culverin, Colonei, his Character, 203. 


Ds, 8, Major, his De with Ralph Pumpkin, 156. 

Deafneſs, the principal Qualification of 3 Hearer, 132. 
Death, the Contempt of it, to > what owing, #65, Thote People the moſt averſe to 
n who hays the leaſt ——— of Life, and why, 165, 


30 2 Dialogue, 
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Fuazz, Explanation of that uſeful Word, 227. 
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Dialogue, Angient and Modern, compared, Page 213. 

Dictionary, Engliſh, Mr. Johnſon's conſidered, 225. | 

Dictionaries of the Florentire and French Academies, their Riſe and Perfection, 
225. Thoſe of the Engliſh only Word Books, ibid. 

Dol! Common, her Advice to Falſtaff, 224. | 

Drinking, an acquired, not a natural Vice, 207 

Duties of Society, our Refinements upon thein, 232. 


BFFEMINACY in Men, the Affectation of it, how ridiculous, 233. 
Electrical Engine, Cures performed by it, 187. 

Elefrical Experiments, how beneficial to the Manufacture of Thunder and 
Lightning, ibid. | | 

England, it's Superiority in Politeneſs to other Nations, 231. 

Engliſh Dictionary, by Mr. Johnſon, it's Utility, 226. 

Engliſh Language, it's Progreſs over Europe, 226. Various and unſettled Ortho- 
graphy of it, 228. 8 

Fpaminondas, a 272 of his, 16 5. 

Epitaph of a moral Atheiſt, on himſelf, 166. 

Extinguiſher, the Uſe of it how to be extended, 128. | 

Extinguiſhing Office, a Propoſal to erect one in this Metropolis, and what, 128. 


FAIR Youths, their Pain to appear manly, 139. 

Falſtaff, his Reply to Doll Common, 224. 
Family Intereſt, frequently the Deſtruction of Family Eftates, 16g. 
Faſhion, it's Effects on the Underſtandings of great People, 214. 
Feeble, Lord, his Character, 203. | | 


Finical, Lord, a Deſcription of his Library, 146. 


Fitz- Adam, Mr. how impoſed upon by a Correſpondent, 123. His great Lenity, 
161. Miſrepreſented by his Enemies, 162. His Trratment of ſplenetie Cor- 
reſpondents, ibid. His Thoughts of Annihilation, 166. His Surprize at re- 
ceiving a Letter inſinuating that he grows dull, 200. His Willingneſs to conti- 
nue his Labours while there is the leaſt Folly remaining, ibid. His great Satiſ- 
faction at the Reformation he has occaſioned, ibid. His Belief that the Millen- 
nium is near at Hand, 201. Reſolves to lay down his Paper the Thurſday after 
it's Commencement, ibid. His Acknowledgments to his Correſpondents, ibid. 
His Petition in Verſe, to the“ of, ibid. His Character of a Fellow Colle- 
giate of his, 202. His Account of modern Sympoſion, ibid. His Inſtruction 
to the Society of Syphons, 203. His Vindication of Italian Operas, 221. His 
Propoſal ro Mr. Johnſon for a Neological Dictionary, 228. Advantages of it, 
229. His great Pleaſure in vindicating the Honour of his native Country, 231. 
His Reaſons for declining ſerious Eſſays, 233. 

Fitz. Adam, Mrs. her Aptneſs to interpret Judgments, 208. 

— 2 the king ing Highwayman, his Conformity to the Manners of the 

t World, 233. 

1 2g Birth and Meaning of that Word, 227. 

Folly, the Chace after it like hunting a Witch, 162. | 

Frankly, Mr. his Courtſhip to the Widow G. 174. | 

French, their Unpoliteneſs, 232. Vulgar Behaviour of their Highwaymen, ibid. 

French Acidemies, the Danger of ſending our Youth to them, 241. 

French Fathions introduced into this Kingdom by Elizabeth, 171. 

French Hiſtorian, his Obſervation on the Engliſh who were in Poſſeſſion of Aqui- 
tain, 208. ; x 


French Operas, condemned by Boileau, 221. 


Frettabit, Suſannah, her Letter to Mr. Fitz-Adam, 142. 
Frettabit, Toby, his Method of ſhortening a Viſitation, 144. 
Future, miſtaken Anxieties about it, 223. 


Future State, the Apprehenſion of it not apt to make any Impreſſion on the Ima- 
gination, 224. : | 


GAMING 


INDEX, 477 


8 * MING Ac, 3 Propoſal for one, in Imitation of the Game Act, Page 138 
| nothing to be accounted fo that does not contribute to Happineſs, 194. 
Good Breeding, thoſe People deficient in it who talk of what they 206. 
Good Man, what, 230. 

Greeks, an unpolite People, 231. 

Guardian, the Authors ef that Work ho-v impoſed upon, 234. 

Guazzle, Sir Tunbelly, his Character, 203. 


JAN DSOME Men, their Diſadvantages, 134. 

Handſome Weinen, their inviolable Friendſhips for each other, 124. 
Hearers, the great Demand for them, 126. The Duties of their Office, ibid. The 
neceſſary Qua'ifications of a Hearer, ibid. Deatneſs the principal one, 132. 

High Birth, the Privilege of it, 183. 

High Life, it's Refergblance to Low Life, in it's Diverſions and Taſte, 214. 
Honeſt Gentlemen, a Name for hard Drinkers, 207. 

Hoops, of the Ladies, a Uſe found out for them, 129, 


JAPROVER, his Cruelty to the Viſtior, 172. | 
Johnion, Mr. the Public how obliged to him for his Di Kionary, 226. Excel- 
lence of bis Pian, ibid. Dithcultics of his Attempt to reconcile the polite with 
the grammatical Par. of our Language, ibid. | 

Irony, the Danger of it's being mittaken. 234. 

Italian Operas, their Innocence, 221. Their drowfy EffeRs conducive to the keep- 
ing of good Hours, 222. The Diſintereſtedneſs and Condeſcenſion of their Per- 
formers, ibid. 


Kr Mitrefs, Story of one, 218. 


ADI ES, their Severity to a fallen Siſter, 224. Their diſcreet Behaviour 
to their Lovers, 12 5. Their great Civilities to the Seducers of their Sex, 
ibid. The Defects of their Education an Advantage to them, ard why, 213. 
The Inventors of the genteel Part of our Language, 226. Their n+tural Turn 
to the Copiouſneſs more than to the Correctneſs of it, ibid. Their 
in ern" "oh 227. Their Indignation and Love, how productive of new 
Words, ibid. | 

Language, the immediate Province of the Fair Sex, 227. Various Faſhions of 
Language, to what owing, 230. 

Leonardo da Vinci, an Oblervation of his, 178. 

Letter, from Rebecca Blameleis, 223. From Winneſred Bobbim, bid. Fror- 
A. B. propoſing a new Office, to be called the Extinguiſhing Ie, 127. 
From a deaf Welchman, deſiring to be recommended to the Poſt of Hearer. 
130. From S. H. on the Diſadvantages of Male Beauty, 234. On the Di- 
couragement to Tafte, 136. From O. 8. on the Cuſtom of giving Vails to 
Servants, 138. On the Increaſe of Robberies in this Metropolis, 140. On the 
Miſchiefs of ſending Youths raw from School to French Academies, 142. 
From Suſannah Frertabit, on the Word Vit, ibid. From L. M. on the Neg- 


lect of the Mind, 244. From L. A. on Lord Finical's Library, 146. From 


NI. B. on the ruling Paſſions of the Lailtes, 151. From J. T. on Taſte, 
53. From Mary Muzzy, on the farther Exploits of her Family, 155. From 
F. H. on the Ladies high Heels, 157. From W. X. propoſing an AR to 
qualify Gameſters, ibid. From A. Z. with an Abſtract from the Life of the 
Marquis of Ormonde, 138. From a Servant, requeſting that no more Leticr; 
be publiſhed ag ainſt Vails, ibid. From A. B. upon the Phyſic of the Mind, 
159. From Sir William Cecil (afterwards Lord Burleigh) to Sir Henry 
Norris, 71. From A. G. on her Behaviour to her Lovers, 175. From Phi- 
locoſmos, on the Agreement between Arts and Manners, 176. Fiom a Gen- 
tleman, upon putting Romances into the Hands of young Ladies, 278. From 
A. B. deſcribing and characterizing the Maid's Huſband, 180. From Sarah 
Meanwell, on the Dreſs of ber elder Siſters, 182. From M. A. complaining 
ot her Situation among the Great, 283. From E. L. on the — 
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the Alteration of the Stvle, Page 184. From M. D. on the Art of making Thun. 
der and Lightning, 197. From a young bride on her Hutband's viſiting his 
Uncle in Berk fave, 191. From T. I. in the triple Capacity of Parſon, 
Author, au Cuckoid, 192. From Plulanthos, on the Cultivation of Flowers, 
193. F:um a Gentlemzr, complaining of the Degeneracy of the Times, 197. 
From another, on his Love of Mediocrity, 214. From M. A. on the oppo- 
ſite Characters of two diſters, 213. From a young Woman in Keeping, on 
her SeduCticn and Penitence, 218. From A. Z. on the melancholy Turn of 
2 Conntrv Family, 224. From C. D. on the Necety of an annual Vocabu- 
lary of N.] ö Words, 225. | 
Library, a Deſcription of Lord Finical's, 146. | 
Library Paper, Infruftions to Mr. Bromwich how to make it, 148. 
Life, the Enjoyment of it n-celfary to a Preparation for Heaven, 167. 
Link-boy, his Petition to Mr. F. A. ibi. 
London, it's oxer- grown Size the Cauſe of the Increaſe of Robberies and Murders, 
141. The grand Inducement to viſit it, 235. | 
Louis the XIVth, his greateit Glory, that ot making the French Language al- 
moſt the univerſal one, 226. N 


MALE FACTORS, how to be made Ornaments to their Country, t 50. 

Maid's Huſband, Description of him, 181. | 

M*Lcan, Mr. the Highwayman, his great Honour and Politeneſs, 233. 

Man of Senſe, iucompatible with a Man of Faſhion, and why, 214. | 

Man a Quality, not always a Man of Faſhion, 214. Initanced in a noble 
Lord, ibid. | | 

Mankind, how improved in Morals by the Circulation of theſe Eſſays, 200. 

Manners, their Affinity to Arts, 176. 

Matter, _ Obligations to the Servant who acquits himſelf diligently and 
faithfully, 197. | 

Maſquerades, the Morality of them, 168. 

Muhematician, the great Diſcoveries of one, 224. : 

Matron, a venerable one in Covent Garden, her Invitation to Mr. F. A. 153, 

Meanwell, Sarah, her Letter to Mr. F. A. 182. 

Men, their extreme Delicacy made Amends for by the Manlineſs of the Women, 
135. Sometimes Hypocrites in their laſt Moments, and why, 166. 

o, Signor, his unſucceſsful Attempt in his Opcras, 221. 

M-tropolis, a large one, the greateſt Evil of a Nation, 141» 

Nlicto, his Character, 155. | 

Middle Station of Life, the happieſt, and why, 214. 

Minds of the polite World ſtarved tor Want of Suftenance, 144. 

Moonlight, Lady Betty, her Propoſal to Mr. F. A. 168. 

More, Sir Thomas, his Jeſt upon the Scaffold, 166. 

Mutrderer, 2 Jett of one at the Gallows, 166. 

Muzzy, Mary, her ſecond Letter to Mr. Fitz-Adam, 155. 


NAKx D, the Difficulty of painting it, and why, 177. | 
Natural Philoſophers, the great Improvers of our ManufaAures, x87. 

Neceſſaries, what, 164. | 

Neological Dictionary, it's Uſe, 228. 

News, the genuine Food of the Mind, 160. 

Night, the various Employments of it, 167. . 

November, it's gloomy Eliets on the Diſpoſition, 223. This Coun | 
undone in A's rt ibid. — * oP my 


O55 CENIT V, countenanced at the Table of a late great Man, and why, 212. 
Odd People, who, 230. 

Ode to Ni hi, 169. 

Operas, Italian, their Innocence and Uſeſulneſs, 221. 

Ormonde, Marquis of, his Adventure with a French Nobleman, 1 58. 

Oxthography of the Engliſh Language, it's Uncertainty, 228. 


PALMYRA, 


PAL MYRA, Ruins of it, the Merits of thoſe Prints, Page 145. 
Parizade, Story of her from the Arabian Tales, 163. 
Parliament, frequently the Ruin of Country Gentlemen, 165. 
Parliament of Paris, it's Ill-breeding, 231. 
Parſon, not abſolutely a Character of Contempt, and why, 133. 
Paſchal, Monſieur, his Remark on Hunting, 207. 
Paſtry-cook, in St. Paul's Church Yard, his Magnificence on Twelfth Day, 137. 
Patches, their Increaſe in Size, 163. On whit Puts of the Boy to be worn, 
ibid. How to be made an Honour to the Sex, ibid. 5 
FE 1— of the laſt Age, 209. How abſurdly avoided by the 
ent, bid. f | 
1 in Converſation, a great Abuſe of it, 232, | 
Philalethes, his Character, x55. 
Plato, the Excellence of his Sympoſion, 202. 
Platonic Philoſophy, it's Reception in the World, 212. 
Play, Definition of that Science, 15 t. 
Pleaſantry and Wit, the principal Supports of occaſional Writings, 23 ;. 
Pliant, Sir George, his Character, 203. 
Poetry, how improved by the Fair Sex, 227. 
Politenels, Definition of it, 231. 
Politics, it's bad Influence on Society, 212. 
Poverty, the only Cure for Luxury, 170. 
Preciſion and Perſpicuity, not the favourite Object of Miniſters, 225. 
Procruſtes, his Tyranny, 162. 
Proje&or, the Hiſtory of one, 127. His Scheme for an Extinguiſhing Office, 123. 
Proſperity and Adverſity, an Allegory, 189. 
Public Paper, the Ditficulties of conducting it, 123. 
Puffing, by Abuſe, the molt ſuccetsful Way, 237, 
Pumpkia, Ralph, his Exploits and Death, 155. 


UAK ERS, their Policy, 124. From whence borrowed, ibid. 
Queen Elizabeth, the firſt Introducer of French Faſhions into England, 172. 
Quickly, Mrs. her Advic: w Falltaf, 224. 


RAT-cATc HERS, their Policy, 162. 
Reformation, the general one brought about by theſe Eſſays, 200. 
Robberies, the Increaſe of them in this Town, to what owing, 141. The 
Good-breeding introduced into that Science, 232. 
Rochefaucault, an extravagant Maxim of his, 163. 
| Romances, miſchievous to young Ladics, 179. 
Romans, their Unpolitenels, 232. 


CARFE, Dr. how treated by the Widow G. 175. 
Secondat, Monſieur, his Opinion of the Caule of Human Corruption, 140. 
Seneca, his Ob!ervation upon Servants, 196. 
Senelino, his alarming Behaviour in the Opcra of Alerander, 222. 
Sentiments, the Practice of Toaſting them, how commendabie in vorng Ladies, 184. 
Servants, the Neceſſity of their having Vaiis, and wiy, 139. Their good and 
bad Qualities generally to be aſcribed to their Miſters, 196. Their Vices and 
Follies ſometimes to be cured by good Uinge, 197. 
. Shoe-cleaning, a more reſpectable Profeſſion than that of an Author, 133. 
Silent People, their Uſefulneſs in Company, 202. 
Silly Fellow, what, 230. | 
Silly Woman, what, 230. DET 
Siphon, or Soaker, @ Calculation of the Wine he ſucks, the Money it coſts, and 
the Time he loſes in ſeven Years, 208. 
Siſters, oppoſite Characters of two, 215. 
Sitfaſt, Will, his Character, 203. | 
Skittle Grounds in Gentlemens Gardens, Complaints againſt them, 201. 
Smart, Mr. his Addreſs and Reply to the Widow G. 3-5, — 
| $ankers 
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Scaker, his CharaSer, Page 207. Conſequences of his Exceſs, ibid. Diſſectios 
of a Soaker, 208. ; 

Society, the Defire of ſhining in it a great Perverſion of it, 222. Injured by the 
Excluſion of Women from all ſerious and inſtructive Converſation, 213. 

Song, 176. 

St. Gite's, Society of, their Secretary's Invitation to Mr. F. A. 268. 

Swift, Dr. the greateſt Maſter of Irony, 184. | 

Sworn Extinguther, his Functions, 128. 


Sympoſion of Plato, it's Excellence, 202. A Modern Sympoſton deſcribed, 204. 


T ACITURNITY, the Dignity of it in old Times, 125. | 

Taſte, the Miſtakes of modern Writers in treating that Subject, 153. The 

Love ot moral Order the firſt Thing neceſſary to it's Attainment, ibid. Falſe 
Pretences to it, 154. | 

Tea-Cheit, a Deſcription of a new-faſhioned one, 148. 

Tears of Old May Day, an Elegy, 185. 

Thunder and Lightning, the Manufacture of them, how improved by electrical 
Experiments, 187. The Adlvantages of that Manufacture, if under parlia- 
mentary Encouragement, ibid. Method of working it, ibid. Feats per- 
formed by it, 1883. Huw to ſplit a Church Steeple with it, mathematically 
folved, ibid. Premiums offered by the Laudable Society of Antigallican 
for it's Encouragement, ibid. Queries relating to it, 18g. Anſwered, ibid. 

Tillotton, Dr. his Obſervation upon Swearing, 207. 

Tully, his Employment in Retirement, 213. 

5 Duke of, Story of him, 161. His Moderation imitated by Mr, 
F. A. 162. | | | 

Twiſt, Mr. how repulſed by the Widow G. 174. 


YAST, Vaſtly, comprehenſive Meaning of thoſe Words, 228. 
Vauxhall, the Maiter of it, his Country Houſe how provided with Enter - 
tainment for the Mind, 245. 
Vices of the Times, what, 170. Changed only in Form from thoſe of former 
Times, ibid. Softened by Manners and Decorum, ibid. 
Virtu, it's Signification, 222. | | 
Virtue, People more likely to be praiſed into it, than to be railed out of Vice, and 
why, 170. | 
Vis, Viſit, and Viſitation, how to be underſtood, 143. 
Viſit, the uncertain Meaning of that Word, 142. 
Viſiting Cards, how to be written, 143. 


Viſitor, his Revenge upon the Improver, 173. His Ingenuity, ibid. How te 


ſoften him, ibid. | 
Vivonne, Duke de, his Anfwer to Louis the XIVth, 1 59. 
Vocabulary of New Words, it's Uſe and Neceſſity, 229. 


WAFcn ME N, their Complaint to Mr. Fitz-Adam, 167. 
Welch Parſon, Hiſtory of une, 130. 
Welch Uncle, his Adventures, ibid. 
Weſt India Phraſes. 230. 
Whimſey, Lord, his Viſits to a Country Gentleman, 142. 
Wild Gooſe, a Symbol of the Fair Sex, 1 53. | 
Woman, how defined, 151. " | 
Women, their Senſations finer and more exquiſite than thoſe of Men, 254. 


YoUNG Men of Faſhion, their exemplary Chaſtity, 134, 


VOLUME 
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VOLUME THE THIRD. 


gf DDISON, his Ninety-third Spectator recommended, an why, Page 243. 
Affectation, the Source of Folly, and the juſt Object of Ridicule, 273. 
Allegory, a Labyrinth in Apollo's Garden, fo called, 273. Sce Parnallus. 
Almanack, an excellent Treatiſe of practical Attr»noiy, 314. 
Ancients, their imperfect Notions of Honour, 256. 
Apollo, Deſcription of his Temple, 274. Sce 8 
Arachne, her Character, an Inftance ot bad Temper, 284. 
Artiſts, ancient, how nobly rewarded, 270. Modern ones, how ſhamefully 
neglected, ibid. 


Athenians, their Paiſion for Novelty, 265. Their Extravagance in theatrical 


Entertainments, ibid. 
Authors, Engliſh, an Lncomium on them, 307. 


ALLAD-SINGE RS, their ancient and reputable Society beneficial to the 


Community, 330, 


B 


Beauty, artleſs, it's eculiar Charms, 239. 

Beaux, their Character, 304. | 

Belinda, her Letter to Mr. Fitz- Adam, on the Reaſonableneſs of Self. young 249. 
7 


Birth, the Notion of it examined, 258. Great Birch, Noble Birch, Birth, and 
No Birth at all, the true Meaning of thoſe Expreſſions, 259. 

Blanche, Olivia, her Letter to Mr. Füuz- Adam, on the Reutonableneſs of Self- 
4 „ | | 

Blockhead, an affected one deſcribed, 272. 

Bloods, their Characters, 304. 


Books, a Meditation amongit them, 312, 


C.VIEITY and Good-breeding not ſynonymous Terms, and why, 328. 
Both properly defined, ibid. Eng the moſt perſect Scat of Civility, 

though not of Good-breeding, 329. DOE. 

Company, good ard bad, their perpetual Warfare, 283. 

Conſcquence, the Vanity and Affectation of being a Man of that Character, 298. 

Conſtancy and Difintereſtedneſs of the Me» in Affairs of Love and Marriage, 28. 

Courts, the Seats of Good-breeding, and why, 328. 

Coxcomb, an aflected one deſcribed, 272. 

Critics, their favourite Terms, what, 273. Their Courts of Judicature greatly 
crouded, and why, 274. | 

Curioſity, the greateſt Deſtroyer of Female Honour, 342. 

Cuitom, Definition of it by a late noble Author, 254 


DE TRACTION, Happineſs derived from it, and how, 288. 
— of Men in Affairs of Love and Marriage, indiſputably il- 
uſtrated, 322. 

Duel, a rr or one between a Man of Diſtinction and a Dog, 257. 

Duelling, the Abſurdity of it ridiculed, 256. | 

Dulneſs, the Prieſteſs of Apollo, how daily employed, 275. 


FENTERTAINMENTS, Theatrical, of the Athenians, their Extrava- 
gance, 265. | = 

Envy, her Ingenuity, and in what it conſiſts, 247. h 

Experiments, Modern, what, and the wonderful Utility of them, 314. 


FAB LES, from Lamotte, of Jupiter's Lotteries, 272, 320. 

| Fardilla, ner Letter to Mr. Fitz-Adam on Se!t-paintin;;, 248. 

Faſhion, a Defenc- f the Fair Sex on their acting up to the Dictatee of it, 229, 
The Dominion of it ſometimes to be oppot I, 286. | 


Fitz-Adam, Mr. his Advice to the Ladies on their Painting, 239. His Remarks 


on the numerous Societies for the 3 of Eloquence, 242. His Plan 
3 


for 


for writing Hiſtory in Taſte, Page 243. His Eſſay on Neighbourhood, 246. 
His Account of the Progreſs and Reception of his Paper, 253. It's great Uti- 
lity in curling of Hair, 254. His diſintereſted Zeal for the Service of the Pub. 
lic, 262. His Opinion ot Maſquerades, 264. His Account of Oid and New 
Raneiagh, ibid. His Dream on the fatal Effects of the Miſapplication of 
Parts, 294. His Invitation to his Correſpondents to tranſmit to him Pieces of 
Scandal and Politics, 308. His ſcandaious Story,' 330. His Hints for the 
Removal of the Spleen, 318, His Congratulation to the Ladies on the A 
proach of Winter, 323. His Recommendation of a Waſh for their Faces, 
326, His Diſſertation on Gocd-breeding, 328. His Account of Ladies of 
Faſhion, Men of Faſhion, and Odd Creatures, 333. His Viſit to Sir John 
olly, 339. | 
nar thes Method of writing Hiſtory, 244. Rules to be obſerved in it, ibid, 


G ARDENER, his neceſſary Qualifications, 269. 


Gardening, the modern Mode ot it, how beneficial to the Public, 267. 
Gardens, of More Park in Hertfordſhire, particularly taken Notice of by Sir 
William Temple, 267. A beautiful one planned by Milton, in his Fourth 
Book of Paradiſe Loſt, 268. . 2 1 18 
Good - breeding, and Civility, not ſynonymous Terms, and why, 328. 
ly defined, ibid. The maſt perfect Degree of Good-breeding how 22 
en ibid. Engiand not the moſt perfect Seat of it, 329. 
mended to young Gen lemen as an eſſential Part of Education, ibid, 
Goths, their Refinement in Manners, 256. 
Gubbins, Humphry, his Letter to Mr. Fitz. Adam, 248. 


APPINESS, the Art of it iNuitrated, 283. 
Health, how beft to ba feccured, 319. Deitroyed, if not accompanied by 


Labour and Contentment, ibid. | 
Uenry the E:vhth, the firſt Introducer of Maſquerades into England, 264. 
Hermetic Philoſophers, very numerous in Town, 251. 
H:iarm:, his Character, an Tuftance of the Miſapplication of Words, 303. 
Hiſtory, French, the Method of writing it, 244. 
Honour, it's true Meaning, what, 256. Mitunderſtood by the Ancients, ibid. 


TEFFERYS, Mr. lis Engravings for the Maſquerade, 264. 
J Indifference, the molt unhappy Situation of Marriage, and why, 233. 
noculatien, the Practice of it ironically oppoſed, 286. Arguments drawn againft 
it from the great Succeſs it has met with, ibid. 
Isg ſenſibles, their Characters in Proſe and Verſe, 346. 
Jolly, Sir John, his Character, 339. 
Jupiter, his Lotteries, from Lamotte, 272, 320. 


1 ABYRINTH of Allegory in Apollo's Gardens at Parnaſſus, how reve- 
4 r-n.<d by the Ancients, 274. | 


| Ladies, 3 ones, leis reſcrved than thoſe among the Ancients, 281. To what 
owing, ibid. | 

Lady ct Faſhion, the Qualifications requiſite to conſtitute one, 334. 

Learning, Solid, fo cailrd by our Forefathers, an uſeleſs Accompliſhment, 339 


Letter from A. B. on the Pretenders to Oratory, 24». From Circumforancous, 


on the ſame Subject, 243. From Humphry Gubbins, on his Viſit to a Friend 
m Tonga, 248. From Fardiila, on the Reaſonableneſs of Self. painting, ibid. 
From Nlatiida, on the ſame, 249. From Belinda, on the ſame, ibid. From 
Oliv:a Blanche, on the ſame. 250. From A. Z. on the Hermetic Philoſopny, 
ibid. From Prudentio, on Maiquerades, 263. From a Correſpondent, deſcrib- 
ing a Journey to Parnaſſus, 273, From T. M. on the Folly of engaging in a 
learned Profeſſion without Fortune or Intereſt, 276. In Defence of the Fair 
Sex, 280. On the Similitude of. Solomon's virtuous Wife and a modern Fine 
Lady, 289. From B. D. or the idle Expences of Elections for Parliament, 29% 
From A. B. on the Prottitution of Characters given in Behalf of bad Servaars, 
291. From A. S. on the Neglect of Female Merit, 292. From Priſcilla 

| Crolsftitch 
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Crofsſtitch, on Nank in Breeches, Page 293. From a Lady, on the Belicf uf a 
Providence, 301. From W. M. on the Cunfuſion of dur Ideas by the Abuſe of 
Words, 302. From R. I.. on the Utility of Noiſe, 304. From A. C. in 
Praiſe of the Engliſh Language, and Engliſh Authors and Trant!:rors, 306. 
On the wonderful Advantages ariſing from modern Experimente, 314. From 
C. D. on Roman and Britiſh Purl, 318. From W. B. on Nothing, 316. 
From a Huſband, on Noiſe, ibid. From a Wite, on the fame, 317. From a 
Mother, on the Seduction of her Daughter, 320. From M. B. on the Con- 
ſtaney and Diſintereſtedneis of Men in Affuirs ot Love and Mar age, 322. Ad- 
vice to Scribblers, 326. From T. D. on Ballad Singers, 329. Cn Nole-jewels 
and Noſes, 331. Fom Neo- Academicus, on ancient and modern Learning, 337. 
From Thomas Baſſoon, on the Murders committed by News- writers, 344. 
From Philonous, on the In{entibles, ibid. 
Liotard, his Behaviour to a Lady who painted herſelf, 241. 


nnz: of Knowledge and Pleaſure, wherein ſcrviceable to the 
blic, 338. | | 
M*Manvs, Phelim, his Complaint of painted Faces, 242. 
Man of Honour, modern Acceptation of that Character, 256. 
Maſquerades, innocent in theinſelves, and only dangerous from the Gaming- 
table, 264. When and by whom firſt brought into England, ibid. 
Matchee, thoſe the moſt happy that are moſt equal, 322. 
Matilda, her Letter to Mr. F:tz-A 13m, in Defence of Self- painting, 249. 
Matrimony, it's moſt unhappy Situation, what, 288. 
Meliſſa, her Character, an Inttance of good Temper, 284. 
Men of Fathion, who, 333. 
ing, an Ode to it, 28 7. 


NA NK I N Breeches, Complaints againſt them, 293. 

Nature, more impartial than generally thought to be, 271. | 
Neighbonr, Character of a good one, 247. Character of a bad Neighbour, ibid. 
Neighbourhood, various Ideas entertained of it, 246. Duties of it, what, 247. 
Noiſe, the various Advantages ariſing from it, 304. 

Noſe- jewels, recommended to he worn by the Men, 431. 
Noles, their various Kinds, and which propereit to be wrung, 232. 
Novelty, the Paſſiou for it univerſal, 265. The Athenians peculialy fond of 
O DD People, no People of Faſhion, and why, 234. 
5 Ode to Morning, 285. | 

Oratory, the Pretenders to it expoſed, 242. 


PARNAS SUS, a Dream of it, 273. 

Patrick, the Footman, his Nankin Breeches, 293. 

Pearl Powder, the Expence of it in painting a Lady's Face, 242. 

Poets, their various Claſſes defcriberl, 273. 

Practitioners in Phyſic, their diſintereſted Zeal for the Service of the Public, 25:1, 

Prejudice, not always an Error, 254+ To be connived at tometimes, though an 
Error, ibid. = | 

Profeſſion, the Folly of engrging in a learned one without Fortune or In- 
tereſt, 277. | ; 
ovidenve, the Folly of complaining againſt the prevailing Syſtem of it, 296 The 
fame Subject farther conſiclered, 300. 

Prudentio, his Letter to Mr. Fitz-Adam on the dangerous Conſequences ot 

Maſqvuerades, 263. 

Prudes, à Deſcription of them, 334. 


R AKE, an affected one deſcribed, 272. 
Ranelagh, Old and New, deſcribed, 264. 
Rhetoric, a Propoſal for an eaſy Way of teaching it, 248, 


1P 2 SCOTP, 


o 
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8 COT T, Sir Thomas, his Epitaph, Page 299. 
Scribbl-rs on Glaſs, who, and their various Claſſes, deſcribed, 326. Think. 
ing recommended to them, ibid. | 
Self- fla tery, the Ape oniy of Selt-love, 292. 
Self-iov -, it's altoniihing Pow eis, 260. A natural and uſeful Sentiment, if kept 
within Bound, 272. | 
Seif-painting, Foidemical, 239. The preſent State of it in it's ſeveral Degrees, 
hid, © Opinion of Council on the Crime of it, 240. The Ladies to be indicted 
on the Black Act for painting White, ibid. 

Se ptuagenary Fine Gentleman, an affected one deſcribed, 272. 

Servanrs, Characters given of bad ones, a great Grievance, 291. 

Se xagenarv Widow, an affected one deſcribed, 272. 

Solonion's Virtuous Wife, the fame with a Modern Fine Lady, 290. 

Sontbrinus, his Character, an Iaſtance of the Miſapplication ot Words, 302. 

Spleen, the Poem on that Subject a truly original one, 318. 


T AV LO R, Dr. his Advertiſement, 261. 5 
Tranſlators into the Engliſh Language, their Excellence, 306. 
Turtle Feaſt, Hiſtory of one, 278. | 


Va NDAL S, their Refinement in Manners, 256. 


| W ASH for a Laily's Face, a particular one recommended, 326. 
Wite, Solomon's virtuous one, and the Moudern Fine Lady, proved to be the 
fame Chara Ker, 289. 


Words, the Abuſe or Miſapplication of them apt to pervert Men's Morals, 302. 


' VOLUME THE FOURTH. 


C TORS and Atteſles, decayed ones, a Propoſal for erecting an Hoſpua! 
for their Reception, Page 359. 

Advertiſement, a remarkable one for aſſembling a Society of Servants, 401. 

Age, Clamour again! the preſent, altogether erroncous, 438. To what princi- 
pally owing, ibig. | 

Alphabet, Petition of all the Letters of it, except E and O, 403. 

 Alteraiive Medicines, their turpriſing Power in Morality, 377. 

Ambition, the Folly and Madneſs of, illuſtrated, 389. 

Ambiticn, falſe, the fatal Conſequences attending it in Perſons of low Condition, 
418. 

Anger, the fatal Conſcquences of it, 436. Excuſcs for it, falſe and groundleſs, 
437. Perſons addicted to it to be etteemed and treated as mad Folks, ibid- 
Who moit liable to it, ibid. 

Animals, the Inhumanity of tormenting them, 424, 

Apprentice, the Farce fo called, recommended, 3 57. 


Authors, modern ones, à Propoſal for erecting an Hoſpital for them, 357. Ad- 


viſed to get themſelves hanged to procure a Sale for their Works, 388; 


TARD-PLAYING, ill Conſequences of it, 396. Sunday, the moſt con- 
— venient Day for that Purpoſe, and why, 402. 


Cards, their allegorical Meaning, 375. The intended Duty to be laid on them 


taken into Con lideration, and by whom, 402. 

Care, not to be got rid of by aſpiring to Greatneſs, 390. 

- Cento, on Shakeſpeare's Birth — 403. | | 

Charity, public, the Vanity of it expoted, 380. No ſuck Thing as Poſthumous 
Char ity, 382. | | 


Cheating, 


rn! 
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Cheating, excuſable in all Vocations, and univerſally praiſed, Page 411. 

Cooper, Mary, her Account of Mr. Fitz-Adam's Fall from his One-horſe Chair, 
464. f 

Country Couſins, their great Aukwardneſs in Town, 368. 

Cuſtom, it's Prevalence in regard to Language, 372. 


D AWBRIDGCOURT, Sir Euſtace, his Marriage with Siſter Elizabeth of 
Waverly, 361. His Penance, ibid. | 

Decorum, how exprefied by the Greeks, 422. 

Defamation, againſt the Dead, unaccountable, 337. 

Double Entendres, the great Utility of them, 445. Their ill Effects on Old Maids, 
447. Areprodudctive of falſe Modelty, ibid. 

Dreamers, waking ones, their Numbers mconceivable, 380. 

Drets, the Index of the Mind more than the Face, and why, 449. 


E and O, Petition of all the other Letters againſt them, 403. Bad Conſ quences 
of the Game fo called, 404. 

Education, a Plan for the Improvement of our Britiſh Youth, by ſending them te 

China, inſtead of France, 454. 

Englithman, Old one, an Ode to called, 371. Modern one, it's Contradl, ibid. 

Envy, it's Implacability, 387. | 


F ITZ-AD Axl, Mr. his Differtation upon Servants, 353. His Proteſt againſt. 


abfolute Nakedneis in the Ladies, 355. EFbs Vindicat.ou of the Tranſmigration 
ot Souls, 366. His Character of Metaſtatio, 333. His Reflections on Deta- 
mation and Envy, with his Inſtructions to modern Authors, 387. His Adven- 
ture with a whinglical Vicar, who deſpiſed every Body that was unhealthy, 3953. 
Is reprimanded for aſſerting Card-playing to be an innocent and uſcful Amutc- 
ment, 396. His Vilit to Sir Harry Prigg, 398. His Difſertation on the Frail- 
ties of human Nature, 406, 407. His Complaint agamit the French Hair-cut- 
ters, 409. His Propoſal to the Government, ibid. His Vindication of a Nin's 
Cheating in his Vocation, 411. His D.fI-rtation on Decorum, 422. Nis Reflec- 


tions on the Inhumanity oi tormenting nc hy, 424. His Remurks 


h, 428. Incenvunicncics 
that have attended him on Account of his fuperior Wittlom, 432. Hts Diflor- 
tation upon Anger, 436. His Reflections on the falſe Clamours againtt the 
Degeneracy of the Age, 438, 439. His Remarks on the gentee! Mania, 443. 
His Diſſertation on Double Entendres, 446. On military Drefs, 449. His 
Plan for the Exerciſe of the Paſſions, 451. His Fall from his One-horte Chair, 
464. His Warning to great Men, 465. Its Regaelt to be buricd in Wett- 
miniter Abhey, ibid. His Monument and Epitaph, ibid. | 

French Haix-cutters, detrimental to ihe Sale of the Woerk!, 409. 

French Politenels, whit, 429. 


on the Force of Cuſtom and Example among tk J 


AMING, a national Virtue, and why, 405. 

> Gentecel, fatal Effects of :ppeuring , 443+ 
Geuteel Company, their peculiar ' ail tor Double Entendres, 446. 
Good Things, a Tax propoſed on the law ung chem, 452. 
Greatneſs, the Curſes attending it, 250. 


H A.PPINESS, the rcyal Game of, 3-5. Rules and Directions for playing 
., 3K. | 

Health, the Bleſſings of it, 393. T be oniv Riches worthy of Regard, 395. 

Herodotus, his Obfervition on thick aud thin Sells, 483. 

Honeſty, a great Help to Beauty, 257. Obliged to he incog. and why, 437%» 
The Appearance of it of iome Ge, 41. Ine Prufiice of it proper tor Pei ions 
of no Vocation, ibid. | 

Honour, the Import and Dignity of the Term, 32. A Ladg's Honour, what, 323. 

Hulpitals, their coſtly Building ann Pollte, 180. Vanity of their Bon: tactors 
expoſed, 38. 


J, The 
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1 The Impertinence of that Letter, Page 42 1. 
Joan, Princeſs Dowager of Wales, her lait Will and Teſtament, 366. 


| ] 
L ADTIES, their Mechaniſm correſpondent with that of a Clack, 392. ] 
Laſt Day, a beautiful Deſcription of n by a modern Poet, 365. 1 
Legacy, a remarkable one of a late Grover to his Wife, 260. 1 
Leiter from A. Z. propoſing an Hoſpital for decayed Atturs and Actreſſes, $57, 
From Thomas Hearne, Jun. on Penances. 359. From L. MI. with the Hiitory 
of his Son, 262. From C. B. on the late Earthquake at Liſbon, 364. From 
T. L. on the Ladics cutting off their Hair, 368. From A. W. on Country 
Couſins, ibid. From E. P. recommending cating a well as drinking of Healths, 
369. On Honour and Honeſtv, 372. From L. T. u he roval Game of Hap- 1 
—_ 374. From Academicus, with !.is Metho of cuing the Vices, 376. | 
rom 8. B. on the Nakedneſs of the Ladies, 372. From L. L. on Advertiſe- | 
ment, 279. From A. S. on Dreamers, 380. On the Behaviour of an Aunt, 
357 1. From J. T. with his farther Remarks on th: 1oyii Game of Happineſs, 
35 5. From A. B. on the Foilv of Ambition, 389. Ou he Dreſs, Voice, and 
Llocution of a Modern Lady of Fathion, 391. 5 rom C. V. on ( ard-playing, 
396. Fron M. C. on her Daughter's Want of Talte, 397. From C. L. with 
his Propoſal for the Wants of all Mankind to be publicly known, 401. From 
2 Correſpondent with an Advertiſement on the Card Duty, ibid. From Mary 
Tape, propoſing a Sunday's Aſſembly, 402. Fiom G. H. on the wonderful 
Effects of Quick Medicines in the Deſtruction of Rats and Mie ibid. From 
Jack Love Box, on the Advantages of Gaming, 405. From the Society of 
Pin-makers, requeſting the Repeal of the Act for puiling own London Bridge, 
410. From Thomas Tamede.r, on his Wife's Fondnefs fur her Father, 413. 
From W. B. on his advertiſing for aa agreeable Companion in ©: Poſt-chaiſe, 
415. From P. Laycock, onthe genteel Names of his Sitters, 413. From A. 
Singleton, propoſing an Army ef Ladies, 420. From W. on the Letter I, 
421. On General Satire, 426. From C. D. on his Adventure with his Maid, 
429. From John Anthony 'Tritman, propoling : Receptacle for Suicides, 430. 
From H. I. on tus Diſtemper called Pedigree, and his Inclination to kill himſelf, 
434. From Timothy Loiter, on One s Scit, 441. From Nicholas Novel, on 
Gentility, 444. On the levying a Tax on the Saying of Good Things, 452. 
From C. rcco:mmmenting a Tour io China, inſtead of France, 455. From T. 
Z. on the Vex2ticns of Gallantty, 457. From George Meanwell, on the Dif- 
agreement of his Servants, 452. Prem C. P. en the odd Humours of her 0 
Uncie and Aunt. 461. On chick and thin Scuils, 463. From Vandyke, te OM 
the Right Honourable the Lady C. F. 4656, 467, 468. 
Letrers ot the Alpliatet, their Petition againſt E and O, 403. 
Loꝛnatius, Paul, his Treatiſe cn the artificial Beauty of Women, 355. 
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 ANIA, gentecl, what, and it's various Appearances, 443. 
* Meanweli, George, his Letter to Mr. Fitz-Adam on the Diſagreement of li.: 
Servants, 4859, 460. 
Medicines, alterative, their furpriſing Power in Morals, 377. Quack ones, tlicis 
wonderful Effects in the Deiiructicn of Rats and Mice, 402. 
I-raltafo, his Character as a Compoler of Italian Operas, 383. 
Flodity, falſe, the Effect of Double Enicadres,' 447. 


N AKEDNESS in Ladies, Mr. Fiiz-Adam's Proteſt againſt it, 378. 
Nature. human, it's Fruilty, 427. IIluſtrated by a Fable, ibid. 
O DE on Sculpture, 415. 
Odes, the Old Engliithman, the Modern Engliſhman, 371. 
Old Maids, their Diſlike to Double Entendres, and why, 446. 
- One's Selt, a very impertinent Viſitor, 441. | . 
Operas, Italian, conſidered, 38 3. Thote of Metaſtaſio particularly recommended. 
ibid. a: | | 
P ASSIONS, an Expedient for the proper Exerciſe of them, 450. 
Plar, derp, a great Violation of Decorum in the Fair Sex, 423. pon 
| | 1% 
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Police, a French Term, not to be tranſlated into Engliſh, Page 422. 

Politeneſs, French, Acceptation of it, 459. | 

Prigg, Sir Hur. his Character; and faite Nations of rural Retirement, 398. 

Pythagoras, is L..cirine of the Tranimigration of Souls vindicated, 366. 

UACK Medicines, their wonderful Effects in the Deſtruction of Rats and 
M-cce,. 402. | | | 


GA TIRE, GC nera!, the Abſurdity of it, 426. 
zulls, the T xture of them, to what owing, 463. 
Sculpture, an Od. 445- 
Serva.\ts, their Enourmities, to what owing, 4353. 
Shakeſpeare, a Cento on his Birth-day, 403. 
Suicide, a Propoſal for erecting a proper Receptacle for it, 431. 


RAD E, the general Excuſe for Roguery, 411. 
1 Triſtman John Anthony, his Letter to Mr. Fi itz- Adam, 430. 


VYANDYEE, his Letter to Lady C. F. 466. 
Vices, always the ſame, their Modes only var: ing, 438. 
Virtue, al-cgorical Situation of it's Temple at Rome, 374. 
Virtues, the Abſurdity of concealing them to avoid being laughed at, 428. 
Vocation, no Sin to cheat in it, 411. 1 


ARRI OR, a modern one poetically deſcribed, 456. 
W Wiſdom, the Vanity and Vexation of it, 432- 
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® This aud the two following Dialogues are by another hand. 


* : 
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j VCIAY mayy Gs ancients, and among the moderns Fenelon 
Archbiſhop of Cambray, and Monſieur Fontenelle, have written 
Dialogues of the Dead with a general applauſe. The plan they have 
traced out is fo extenfive, that the matter which lies within the com- 
paſs of it can ſcarcely be exhauſted. It ſets before us the hittory of 
all times and all nations, preſents to the choice of a writer all tharac- 
ters of remarkable perſons, which may beſt be oppoſ d to or compared 
with each other; and is perhaps one of the moſt agreeable methods, 
that can be employed, of mnt to the mind any critical, moral, or 
political obſervations ; becauſe the dramatic ſpirit, which may be 
thrown into them, gives them more life than they could have in diſſer- 
tations, however well written. And ſometimes à z:w dreſs may render 
an ald truth more pleaſing to thoſe whom the mere love of novelty be. 
trays into error, as it frequently does not only the 27/5, but the /ages, 
of theſe days. Indeed, one of the beſt ſervices :'.-t could now be done 
to mankind by any good writer, would be the b:.nging them back to 
common ſenſe; from which the deſire of ſhining by extraordinary notions 
has ſeduced great numbers, to the no ſmall detriment of merality, and 
of all real knowledge. 


It may be proper to obſerve, that, in all works of this nature, the 
dead are often ſuppoſed, by a neceſſary fiction, to be thoroughly in- 
formed of many particulars which happened in times poſterior to their 
own; and in all parts of the world, as well as in the c n tries ro which 
they belonged. Thus, in Fenelon's Dialogue bet a Gelon and 
Dion, the former finds fault with the conduct of e latter; and in 
another between Solon and the Emperor Juſtinia:., the Achenian cen- 
ſures the government of the Roman Legiſlator, and talks of the Hif- 
tory of Procopius as if he had read it. I have alſo taken the liberty 
that others have uſed, to date the ſeveral dialogues, as belt ſuited with 
the purpoſes to which =y were written, ſuppoſing ſome of them to 
have paſſed immediately after the deceaſe of one or more of the ſpeakers, 
and others at a very great diſtance of time from that in which they 
lived. But I have not in this edition made any alteration in the dates 
of the former. Elyſium, Minos, Mercury, Charon, and Styx, being 

allegories in this way of writing, are occaſionally uſed here, 
as they have been by Fontenelle and the Archbiſhop of Cambray: 
which (if it offended any critical ar pious ears) | would juſtify by the 
declaration gravely annexed to the works of all Italian writers, where- 
in they uſed ſuch exprefiions—* Se hv nominato Fate, Fortuna, De- 
* ffino, Aye, Stige, &c. ſono ſchorz? di penna poetica, non ſentimenti di 
- animo Catolics 3 | 


l have named Fate " "ON Deſtiny, Elyfcum, Styx, dc. they are only the ſports 
of a poetical pen, not the ſentiments of a Catholic mind. Th 
4 aree 


6 ä PREFACE. 


Three of theſe dialogues were written 44 a ont hand ; — I am 
afraid would have appeared hut tuo pin to reader, without my- 
having trol it. If the friend who f:voured me with them ſhould — 
write any more 1 ſhall think that the public owes me a great obliga- 
tion, for having excited a genius fo capablegF uniting delight with in- 
ſtruction, and. giving 40 virtye_2nd knowledge thoſe graces, which the 
wit of the age and too ſuccesfully, employed all it's 


has too often, 4 
Kill to beftow on vice and folly. _ Ta 


Beſide many corrections which the reader will find in this edition, 
four new dialagues are added, in order to complete one chief defign of 
the work, I mean the illuſtrating of certain principles and certain cha- 
racters of importance, by bringing in perſons who have acted upon 
different ſyſtems, to defend their own conduct, or to explain their own 
notions, by free diſcourſe with each other, and in a manner conform- 
able to the turn of their minds, as they have been repreſented to us 
by the beſt authors. 


To ſee this done in the compaſs of a ſmall volume, may poſſibly 
induce our young | gentry (for whoſe ſervice it is more particularly 
intended) to medttate on the ſubjects treated of in this work: and, if 
they make a proper uſe of the lights given to them, the public, I hope, 
will derive fume benefit from the book, when the writer ſhall be ne 
more. : 
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feword, enabling 
tend Abs he had paſſed? 
LORD FALKLAND. 


There is ev.lentty too much truth in 


what E have hid. But, = tak) 
from the king the pour of fer, 
you in reality took all poruer. It was 


converting the 
cracy; and it he had ſubmitted to it, he 
would only have preſerved ti. e name of 
a king. would have been 
held by thoſe who had the ſword; or 
we muſt have lived in a tate of perpe- 
tual ananchy, without” any force or ba- 
lance im the a ſtate which 
in a republick, or in abſo- 
MR. HAMPDEN, 

Your reaſoning ſeems unanſwerable. 
But what could we do? Let Dr. Laud, 
and thoſe other court-divines who direct 
ed the king's conſcience, and fixed it 
m fuch principles as made him unfit to 
govern a limited monarchy, though with 
many good qualities, and ſome 
ones; let them, I ſay, anſwer the 
miichiefs they brought upon him and 
The nat "WM. 4 Fl © | 
| 'LORD FALKLAND. 


den. HAMPDEN, © © 
It is a diſgrace to our church to have 
tak en up ſueh opinions; and Iwill ven- 
ture to propheſy, that our clergy, in fu- 
ture times, mutt renoùnce them, or 
will be turned agiint them by 
who mean their deſtruction. — — 


a Popiſh king on the throne. Will the 
lergy adhere to obedience and 
non · reſiſtance ? I do, they deliver 
up their religion to if do 
not, their practice will confute their 
own 


LORD FALKLAND. 


to fet whatever opinion contradicts 
her great Jaws, let who will be the 
teacher. Nut, i 

flect on i 


that can befall a wirtuous 


_ «tbe in ſuch a flat, (hat he can hardly 


into 2 de- 


Nature, Sir, will in the end be fore 


» the I re- 
I eſteem it a 
-favgurof Providence to us, that ve re 
fortune r man, 
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themſelves to de- 


a as to approve bit own conduct. 
ſtate we boch were. We could 
not eaſily make 3 ſtep, either forward or 


backward, withour hazard 
We 


ys 
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KN rr of ſtate, no evil is more to be feared thaa 
party, 


. and make me think, 2 rancorous and entuufiaſtie 2. Vo. 
that, as in the church, fo allo in the ä 
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1001s LE GRAND—PETER THE GREAT. 


| LOUIS. 

Jam forced to acknowledge that it 
was a great act. When I thought it 2 
mean one, my juelgment was perverted 


hend the greatneſs of yours in that ſitua- 
tion. 
PETER, 
It was an act of more heroiſm than 
any ever done by Alex ander or Czfar 


Nor would J conſent to exchange. my 

They both did great 

were at the head of 

ar ſuperior in valour and 

2 XIE 
ing of an 

Had | firſt ſuperior to 

Ruſſia, as my anceſtors did, environed that teu thouſand of them 


| 
2 
+ 


15 


4 
i, 


1 


mere humble. 

have reformed their evi diſciplined, that they were become the 

taught them arts, civility, navigation, admiration and terror of Europe. Yet 
and war; I vanquiſhed theie foldiers; I drove that 

in human —ͤ—E—4w — ons dh 

ſeen the battles at fea, as well as land; I- 

dation, all the powers of the North in awe 

to deſcend: dependance, to give kings to Poland, 

work in the to check and intimiate the Ottoman 

pub lick; to emperors, to mix with great weight in 


my” on the affairs of all Europe. What other 
dier in wy man has ever done wonders as 
by theſe? . Rea all the records of ancient 


and modern times; and find, if you 
can, one fit to be put in compariſon 
-with me! 

LOUIS. 


the 
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as be did, for a ſhadow. The goddeſs 
* 1 A. 2 
- 2 yetain the allegorical 
— yu, of whack were io 
_. fond iv many of your writings. Mine 
ao ran ſometimes into poetry; particu- 
many — — which I meant 
to wie 2 ki c compoſition. 
But I dure nut — — the 
—. 


et you have 
b equally 


given a ſweetneſs to it, 


reads your one thinks that 


am ſenfible of it myſelf, that mo 
them axe too full of. commun: place mo- 


| for 
tion of a young prince; and one cannot 


are often inſtructed 


10 
men may attend to them with 
Adt your writings arc embelliſhed wid 
a ane and le imaginati 
which gives elegance to ſimplicity, and 
dignity to the moſt vulgar and obvious 
waths, I have heard, indeed, that your 
countrymen are leſs ſenſible of the beauty 
ot your genius and ſtyle than any of their 
praved their tatt:?? © 
FENELON. 5 
That which depraved the taſte of the 
Romans after the age of Auguſtus; an 
immoderaie love of «wt, of paradox, of 
The works af their writers, 
hke the faces of their women, muſt be 
Illiſhments, to attract their regards; 


there are 
with th ndeur of their monarchy, 
and with the ſplendour of a refined and 


it nation. They ſerm generally to 
be falling into opinions, that the chief 
end of ſociety is to procure the pleaſures 
of luxury; that a nice and elegant taſte uf 
voluptuous enjoyments is the perfection 
of merit; and that a king, who it gal- 
laat, magnificent, liberal, who buiitts 
2 rar of — who furniſhes it well with 
good ſtatues and pictures, who encou- 
ſervient to every modiſh vice who has a 
reitlefs ambition, a perſidious policy, 
and a ſpirit of conqueſt, is better for 
them than a Numa, or a Marcus Aure- 
lius. Whereas to check the exceſſes of 
luxury, thoſe exceſſes I mean which eu- 
feeble the ſpirit of a nation; to eaſe the 
people, as much as is poſſible, of che 
burthen of taxes; to give them the bleſ 
kings of peace andtranquillty,when they 
can be obtained without injury or diſho- 
nour; to make them frugal, and hardy, 
and maſcutine in the temper of their ho- 
dies and nm: mds,that they may be the fitter 


2 for war vbeneveyit daes come upon 
peculiar mis fortune 


but, above all, to watchi diligently over 
their morals, and diſcourage whatever 
may denle or corrupt them; is the great 
bunnets of government, and ought to be 


in ali circumſtances the principal obje& 


af a- wile legiſlature. Unqueſtionably 
that it the happieff country which. has 
maſt virtue in ite and to the eye of ſober 
reaſon the poorelt Swiſs eanton is 2 


nobler ate — 
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| Ay; fo yeu fellows that have no 


danger that, from 


affairs, Dr. Swift, we beg leav 


F 


pay co! rang 
them, whether did not feel my ſu- 

iorĩty. 6 — — leif 
— when I was only a dirty 


Ti 
] 
Gy 
| 


abled me to make myſelf heard in the 
houſe of lords or of commons? 


you to the office of firit minitter under 
that prince, would you have tolerated 
ro cb 


Ha! + Secretary; are you witty 
upon me Do you think, becauſe Sun- 
detland took a fancy to make you a great 
man in che tate, that he, or his maſter, 


could make you 28 great in wit, as na» 


ty by more 


religions or not? + 


I 
is} > 


5 


111 


precedence, in the clafs of wit and hu- 
mour over which you prelide, having 
— 


ever? I hear that, ſince you publiſhed 
the hiſtory of his caley the poor fellow, 
gentle uſage, is almoſt got well. 
If he had but more food, he would be 
as much in his ſenſes as brother Martin 
himſclf. But Martin, they tell me, has 
lately ſpawned a brood of Me- 
thodifts, Moravians, Hutchinfonians, 
who are madder tian ever Jack was iu 
his worſt days. Ir is a great pity you 
are not alive again, to make a new edi- 
tion of your Tale of the Tub for the ule 
of theſe fellows.—Mr. Addiſon, I beg 
your pardon: 4 ſhould have ipoken to 
you ſooner; but I was fo ſtruck with tle 
light of my old friend the doctor, that L 


forgot for a time the reſpects due to 


Jar 
SWIFT. | 
Addiſon, I think our diſpute is de- 
cided, betore the judge has kcard the 
ADDISON, | 
I own it is, in your fayonr;—but— 
MEzxeurtr—Don't be d!cuurage:t, 
friend Additon. Apollo perhaps would 
have given a different judgment. I am 
a wit, and a rogue, and a fce to ail 
dignity. Swift and I natwally like one 
another. He worthips me more than 
Jupiter, 


14 


Jupiter, and I honour him mbre than 
Homer. But yet, I affure you, T have 
a great value for you.—Sir Roger de 
_ Coverley, WillHoneycomb, Wilt Wim- 
ble, the country gentlenian in the Free- 
hotder, and tw more ers, 
drawn- with the fineſt ſtrokes of unaf- 
fected wit and humour in your ad mira- 
Ble writ inge, have obtained for you a 
high place in the claſs of my authbrys, 
though not quite fo high a one as that 
of thie dean of St. Patrick's. Petfaps 
you might have got before him, if the 
* of your nature and — 
ne(s of your judgment would hade given 
you leave. But, allowing that, in the 
force and ſpirit of his wit he has really 
the adva A how much does he vield 
to | elegant graces; in the 
fne tones of delicate . 
developi leeret ſprings of the foul; 
in — the mildli — ſhades of 
a characterz in diftinftly marking each 
line, and every ſoſt gradation of tints, 
which would eſcape the common eye! 
Who ever painted like you the beautiful 
parts of human nature, and brought 
them out from under the ſhade even of 
the greateſt — or the moſt ridi- 
culous weaknefles; fo that we are forced 
to admire, and feel that we wenerate, 
even while we are laughing! Swift was 


able to do nothing that G—_ to 
this. He could draw an ill face, or 


caricature a good one, with a ma 
hand: but there was all his rz and, 


if | be to fpeak as a grad, 2 worthlets | 


power it is. Yours is divine. It tends 

to exalt human nature. | 
SWIFT, 

Mercury, (if I may have 

liberty to ſay a word for myſeif) do you 

think that my talent was not highly be- 

neticial to correct human nature? Is 


% 


Pray, good 


boys? | 
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whipping of no uſe, to mend naughty fi 


In IIs | 
ent of whipping 2s bo £ 
— — 
them. Satire, like aptimony, if it be 
uſed as a medicine, mult be. rendered 
leſs corroſive. Yours is often rank 
poiſon. But I will allow that vou have 


ner 


done fore good in you though not 
half fo much as — in his. 
ADDISON. 


Mercury, I am ſatisfied. It mattery 
lerl what rink you affign we us » wit 
i you give me the precedence as a friend 
12 to mankind. 

ERCURY—l paſs ſentence, on the 
writers, not the men. And my deere 
is this. When any hero is brought hi- 


ther, ctr or ord corey eo 


taſk of arrogance be aſſi 

ed to Swift. he Lame good office may 
be done to a philoſopher vain of his wit- 
dom and virtue, or to a bi 


ſtroke, to the hard back of — 
petulant wit. But Addiſon ſhould 
employed to comfort thoſe, whole 
painful a fente of ſome infirmities in 
thei To them he hould hold 
' charitable mirrour; which 


EX , 
fit for E 
eſteem and love each other as you did in 
the world, though you were ot 
(what is ſtill more 


cellences, 
ly 


DIALOGUE V. 
ULYSSES—CIRCE., IN CIRCE'S ISLAND *, 


 _CIRCE, | 
| d "£4 will go, then, Ulyſſes; but 
tell me without reſerve—-what 

carries you from me? 


N. B. This carnot be properly called a 


the ſam: kind among Cambray's Dialogues, between Ulytles 


ſuppoſes to have p:.1ſed between living perions 


ULYSSES. 

Pardon, goddeſs, the weakneſs of hu - 
man nature. My heart will ſigh for my 
country. It is an attachment which 


Dialogue of the Dead. But we have one of 


and his companion Gtillus, 


when turned into a boar by the enchantments of Circez aud two or three others, that 2% 
al} 
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all my admiration of you cannot entire- 
ly overcome. 
CIRCE. 
This is not all, I perceive you are 
afraid to declare your A1 mind. But 


what, Ulyſſes, do you fear? my terrors 


are gone. The proudeſt goddeſs on 
earth, when ſhe has favoured a mortal 
as I have favoured you, has laid her di- 
vinity and power at his feet. 

\ ULYSSIES., 

It may be ſo, while there ſtill remains 
in her heart the tenderneſs of love, or 
in her mind the fear of ſhame. But 


E Circe, are above thoſe vulgar ſen- 


_CIRCE, | 
I underftand your caution; it belongs 
to your character: and therefore, to re- 
move all diffidence from you, I fwear 
by Styx, I will do no manner of harm, 
either to you or your friends, for any 
thing which you ſay, however offenſive 
it may be to my love or my pride; but 
will fend you away from my iſland with 
all marks of my friendſhip. Tell me 
now truly, what pleaſures you hope to 
enjoy in the barren rock of Ithaca, which 
can compenſate for thoſe you leave in 
this paradiſe, exempt from all cares, 
and overflowing with all dclights? 
* —— 5 
pleaſures of virtue; the ſupreme 
happineſs of doing good. Here I do 
nothing. My mind is in a palſy: all 
it's faculties are benumbed. I long to 
return into action, that I — * 
employ thoſe talents, which I have cul - 
tivated from the earlieſt days of my 
youth. Toils and cares fright not me. 
They are the exerciſe of my ſoul; they 
keep it in health and in vigour. Give 
me again the fields of Troy, rather than 
theſe vacant groves. There I could 
reap the bright 


braid me, whereſoever I go. 
under the gloom of every ſhade: it even 
intrudes itſelf into your preſence, and 
chides me from your arms. O goddeſs, 
unleſs you have power to lay that ſpirit, 
unleſs you can make me forget myſelf; 
I cannot be here, I ſhall every 
day be more wretched. 

May not a wiſe and good man, who 

y not a wi man, 

bas ſpent all his youth in aQtire life and 


L 


honourable 5, ger, when he begins to 
decline, be perinitted to retire, and en- 
joy the reit of his days in quiet and 
pleafure ? 

| ULYSSESs 

No retreat can be honourable to a wiſe 
and good man, but in company with the 
Muſes. Here I am deprived of that ſa- 
cred ſociety. The Mules will not in- 
habit the abodes of vuluptuouſneſs and 
ſenſual pleaſure. How can I ſtudy, or 
think, while ſuch a number of beaſts 
(and the worſt beaits are men turned 
into heaſts) are howling, or roaring, or 


grunting, all about me? 
| CIRCE, 

There may be ſomething in this: but 
this, I know, is not all. You ſuppreſs 


the ſtrongeſt reaſon that draws you to 
Ithaca. There is another image, be- 
ſides that of your former ſelf, which ap- 

ears to you in this ifland; which fol- 

ws you in your walks; which more 
particularly interpoſes itſelf between you 
and me, and chides you from my arms. 
It is Penelope, Ulyſſes; I know it is. 
Don't pretend to deny it. You figh 
for Penelope in my boſom itſelf. —And 
yet ſhe is not an immortal. She is not, 
as I am, endowed by nature with the gitt 
of unfading youth. Several years have 
paſt fince hers has been faded. I might 
jay without vanity, that in her beſt days 
ſhe was never ſo handſome as I, But 
what is ſhe now? 

Yau have told me yourſelf, in a for- 
mer converſation, when I enquired of 

ou about her, that ſhe is faithful to my 
bed, and as fond of me now, after 
twenty years abſence, as at the time 
when [ left her to go to Troy. I left 
her in the bloom of youth and beauty. 
How much muſt her conſtancy have 
been tried ſince that time! how merito- 
rious is her fidelity! Shall T reward her 
with falſehood? ſhall I forget my Pene- 
lope, who cannot forget mez who hag 
no pleafure fo dear to her as the remem- 
brance of me? 

CIRCE. 

Her love is preſerved by the conti- 
nual hope of your fpeedy return. Take 
that hope from her. Let your compa- 
nions return; and let her know that you 
have fixed your abode with me; that 

ou have fixed it for ever. Let her 

now that ſhe is free to diſpoſe as ſhe 

pleaſes of her heart and her hand. Send 

my picture to = bid her compare 4 
1 
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with her own face—If all this does not 
cure her of the remains of her paſſion, 
it you don't hear of her marrying Eury- 
machus in a twelvemonth, I underſtand 
nothing of womankind. 

ULYSSES. 

O cruel goddcts! why will you force 
me to tell vou truths I defire to conceal? 
If, iv tur! unmerited, ſuch barbarbus 
uſage, I couii Tole her heart, it would 
break mine. How ſhonidT be able to 
enddure the torment of thinking that I 
had wronged ſuch a wife? What could 
make me umends for her being no 
longer mine, for her being another's? 
Don't frown, Circe; I muſt own (fince 
you will have me ſpeak) I muſt own 
you could not.— With all your pr de of 
immortal beauty, with all your magical 
charms to aſſiſt thoſe of nature, you are 
not fo powerful a charmer as ſhe. You 
feel dre, and you give it; but you have 
never felt Ve, nor can you inſpire it. 
Hy can I love one who would have de- 
graded me into a beaſt? Penelope raiſed 
me into 2 hero. 
vigorated, exalted my mind. She bade 
me go to the ſiege of Troy, though the 
parting with me was worſe than death to 
herielt. She bade me expoſe myſelf there 
to all the perils of war, among the fore- 
molt heroes of Greece, though her poor 
heart ſunk and trembled at every thought 
of thoſe perils, and would have given all 
it's own blood ro fave a drop of mine. 
Then there was ſuch a conformity in all 
our inclinations! When Minerva was 
teaching me the leſſons of wiſdom, ſhe 
delighted to be preſent; ſhe heard, ſhe 
retained, ſhe gave them back to me, 
ſoftened and ſweetened with the peculiar 
graces of her own mind. When we 
unbent our — with — — of 

try; when we read together the poems 
72 Mufzus, and Linus, with 


Her love ennobled, in- 
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what taſte did ſhe diſcern every excel- 
lence in them! My feclinge were dull, 
compared to hets. She {cem<d herſelf 
to be the Mule wi'o had inſpird thoſe 
verſes, and had tuned their lyres to in- 
fuſe into the hearts of mankind the love 
of wiſelom and virtue, and the fear of the 
gods. How beneficent was ſhe, how ten- 
der to my people! what care did ſhe take 
to inſtruct them in all the finer arts; to 
relieve the neccflities of the ſick and aged; 
to ſuperintend the education of children; 
todo my ſubjects every good office of kind 
interceſſion; to lay before me their wants; 
to mediate for thoſe who were objects of 
mercy ; to ſue for thoſe who deſerved the 
favours of the crown! - And ſhall I ba- 
niſh myſelf for ever from ſuch a com- 
fort? ſhall I give up her ſociety for the 
brutal joys of a ſenſual life; keeping, 
indeeil, the form of a man, but having 
loſt the human foul, or at leaſt all it's 
noble and godlike 122 Oh! Circe, 
it is impoſſible; I cannot bear the 
thought. | 
CIRCE. 


Be gone—don't imagine that I aſk 
you to ſtay a moment longer. The daugh- 
ter of the ſun is not ſo mean-ſpirited, as 
to ſolicit a mortal to ſhare her happineſs 
with her. It is a 2 which I find 
you cannot enjoy. I pity and delpiſe 
you. All you have faid, ſeems to me a 
jargon of ſentiments fitter for a filly 
woman than a man. Go, read, 
and ſpin too, if you pleaſe, with your 
wife. I forbid you to remain another 
day in my ifland. You ſhall have 2 
fair wind to carry you from it. After 
that, may every ſtorm, that Neptune can 
raiſe, purſue and overwhelm you!—Be 
gone, T z quit my ſight. 

| ULYSSES. 

Great goddeſs, I obey—but remem- 

ber your oath. 


DIALOGUE VI. 
MERCURY — AN ENGLISH DUELLIST — A NORTH- AMERICAN 
SAVAGE. 


| THE DUELLIST. 
ERCURY, Charon's boat is on 
the other fide of the water. Al- 
low me, before it returns, to have ſome 
— with r 
avage, whom you t 
nie. I never before ſaw one of that ſpe» 


cies. He looks very grimly.— Prays 
© Sir, what is your name? I underſtand 


vou ſpeak Engliſh.” 


SAVAGE. 
Ves, I learnt it in my childhood, 
having been bred for ſome among 


the Engliſh at New York, "Buy bear 
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J was a man, I returned to my valiant 
countrymen, the Mohawks; and having 
bezn villainoufly cheated by one of 
yours in the fale of ſome rum, I never 
cured to have any thing to do with them 
afterwards. Yet I took up the hatchet 
for them with the reſt of my tribe in the 
late war againſt France, and was killed 
wh:ic I was out upon a ſcalping r ty. 
But I died very well ſatisfied: for my 
brethren were victorious; and, before 1 
was ſhot, I had glorioufly fcalped evo 
men, and five women and children. In 
a former war I had performe? fill 
greater exploits. My name is The 
Bloody Bear; it was given me to expreis 
my fierceneſs ant | ur, 
DUELLIST. 

Bloody Bear, I re pet vou, and am 
much your h::mble ferv2nt. My name 
is Tom Piſhwell, very well known at 
Arthurs. I am agentleman by my birth, 
and by profeſſion a gameſter and man 
of honour. I have killed men in fair 
fighting, in honourable ſingle combat; 
but don't underftand cutting the throats 
of women and children. 
| SAVAGE, 

Sir, that is our way cf making war. 
Every nation has it's cuſtoms. But, by 
the grimneſs of your countenance, and 
that hole in your breaſt, I preſume you 
were killed, as I was, in tome ſcalping 


pa 
did 


not take off your ſcalp? 
DVUELLIST. 

Sir, I was killed in a duel. A friend 
of mine had lent me a ſum of money. 
After two or three years, being in great 
want himſelf, he aſked me to pay him. 
J thought his demand, which was ſome- 
what peremptory, an affront to my ho- 
nourz and fent him a challenge. We 
met in Hyde Park. The fellow could 
not fence: I was abſolutely the adroiteſt 
fwordiman in England. So I gave him 
three or four wounds; but at laſt he ran 
upon me with ſuch impetuolity,that he put 
me out of my play, and I could not pre- 
vent him from whippmg me through the 
lungs. I died the next day, as a man 
of honour ſhould, without any ſnive'ing 
ſigns of contri: i. n or repentance: and he 
will follow me ſoon; for his ſurgeon has 
declared his wounds to be mortal. I: 
is ſaid that his wife is dead of grief, 
and that his family of ſeven chil en 
will be undone by his death. So I am 
well revenged; and that is a comfort. 
For my part, I had no wife—1 always 


rty. How happened it that your enemy 
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hated marriage: my whore will take 
good care of herſelf, and my children 
are provided for at the Foundling Hol- 
pital. 

SAVAGE, 

Mercury, T won't go in a boat with 
that fellow. He has murdered his ccun- 
trymar ; he has murdered his friend: 1 
fy poſitively, I won't go in a boat with 
thac fellow. Iwill ſwim over the river; 
I can ſwim like a qduck. 

| MERCURY. | 

Swim over the Styx! it muſt not be. 
dove; it is aguult the laws of Pluto's 
empire. You muſt go in the boat, and 
be quiet. 

S\VAGE. 

Don't tell me of laws. I ama Sa- 
vage: I value no jiaws. Talk of ls 
to the Engiiſhin:n: there are laws in his 
country, and yet you {ce he did not re- 
3 them; for they could never allow 

im to kill his fello v ſubject in time of 
peace, becauſe he aſked him to pay a 
debt. Ikn w. indeed, that the Engliſh 
are barbaraus nation; but they cannot 


poſſibly be ſo brutal as to make ſuch 
things lawful. ; 
MERCURY. 

You reaſon well againft him. But 
how comes it that you are fo offended 
with murder; you, who have frequently 
maſſacred women in their ſleep, and chil- 
dren in the cradle? | 

| SAVAGE, 

T killed none but my enemies: I never 

killed my own countrymen; I never 


killed my friend. Here, take my blan- 


ket, and let it come over in the boat; 
but ſee that the murderer does not ſit 
upon it, or touch it. If he daes, I will 


burn it inſtantly in the fire I ſee yonder. 


Fare wel -I am determined to ſwim over 
the water. | 
MERCURY. 

By this touch of my wand, I deprive 
thee of all thy ſtrength.— Swim now, if 
thou canſt. 

SAVAGE. 

This is a pate: enchanter. - Roſtore 
me my itrength, and I promiſe to obey 
thee. 

MERCURY. | 

J reſtore it; Hut be orderly, and do as 
I bid you: otherwiſe worte will befall 
you. 

DUELLIST, 


Mercury, le. Yr mum to me. Tu tutor 


him for you. Sirrah S1vage, doſt 
* thou pretend to be aſhamed of my 


C 2 company? 
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* company? doſt thou know that I have 
5 kept the beſt company in England?” 
SAVAGE, 

I know thou art a ſcoundrel. Not pay 
thy debts! Kill thy friend who lent thee 
meney for aſking thee for it! Get out 
of my fight. I will drive thee into 
Styx. 


MERCURY, 
SAVAGE. 

I muſt obey thee,—* Well, Sir, let me 
© know what merit you had to introduce 
© you into good company? What could 
© you do?” 

8 — ig po np Beſides 

ir, 5 a8 I told you.— Be 3 
I kept a good table. 1 cat as well as 
any man either in England or France. 
SAVAGE. 9355 

Eat! Did you ever eat the liver of a 
Frenchman, or his leg, of his ſhoulder? 
There is fine gating! 1 have eat twenty. 
My table was always well My 
wife was efteemed the beſt cook for the 
drefling of man's fleſh in all North 
America. You will not pretend to com- 
pare your eating with mine? 

DUELLIST., 

I danced very finely. 

SAVAGE. 

Fil dance with thee for thy ears,-I 
ean dance all day long. I can-dance the 
ezar-dance with more ſpirit than any 
man of my nation. Let us fee thee be- 

in it. How thou ſtandeſt like a poſt! 
as Mercury ſtruck thee with his en- 
feebling rod? or art thou aſhamed to let 


us fe how aukward thou art? If he 


would permit me, I would teach thee to 


dance in a way that thou haſt never yet 


Jearnt. But what elſe can thou do, 


thou bragging raſcal? 


DUELLIST. 
O heavens! muſt I bear this! What 


tan I do with this fellow ? I have neither 


ſword nor piftol, And his ſhade ſeems 
to be twice as ſtrong as mine. 
MERCURY. 
You muſt anſwer his queſtions. It 
was your own defire to have a converſa- 
tion with him. He is not well bred; 
but he will tell you ſome truths, which 
you mult neceffarily hear when you 
come before Rhadamanthus. He aſked 
you what you could do beſides eating 
and dancing. 
DUELLIST. 
I fang very agreeabiy. 
1 hs — wr 42 flop 
me hear you ſing your » 
or the var whoop. I challenge you to 
ſing. Come, begin.—The Fellow is 
mute. Mercury, this is a liar— He has 
told us nothing but lies. Let me pull 
out his tongue. | 
| DUELLIST. 
The lie given me!—and alas! I dare 


not reſent it. What an indelible diſ- 


grace to the family of the Puſhwells ! 
This indeed is dammation. 
MERCURY. 

Here, Charon, take theſe two Sa- 
vages to your care. How far the bar- 
bariſm of the Mohawk will excuſe his 
horrid acts, I leave Minos to judge. 
But what can be ſaid for the other. for 
the Engliſhman ? The cuſtom of du- 
elling? A bad excuſe at the beſt! but 
here it cannot avail. The ſpirit that 
urged him to draw his ſword againſt his 
friend is not that of Soxgur; it is the ſpi- 
rit of the Furies, and to them he muſt 


80. 

If he is to be puniſhed for his wick - 
edneſs, turn him over to me. I per- 
fetiy underſtand the art of tormenting, 
Sirrah, I begin my work with this tic 
on your breach. 

DUELLIST. 
© my honour, my honour, to what 
! 


DIALOGUE VIE 
PLINY THE ELDER—PLINY THE YOUNGER. 


PLINY THE ELDER. 
HE account that you give me, 
nephew, of your behaviour, amid 
the terrors and perils that accompanied 
the fick eruption of Yeſuviue, does not 


pleaſe me much®. There was more of 
vanity in it than of true magnanimity. 
Nothing is great that is unnatural and 
affected. When the earth was ſhaking 
beneath you: when the whole heaven 
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was darkened with ſviphureous clouds; 
when all nature ſeem! filling into it's 
final deſtruction; to be reading Livy, 
and making extra#s, was au 11) tird at- 
5:2ation. Ton t danger with ccu- 
rages is maviy; hut to be intentible of 
it, is brutai ſtuprwityy, and to pretend 
infenitbiuny where tt cance! bs ſuppoled, 
is rid cnt ons falſenels. W en vou attcr- 
wards retuſe:! to leave your ay other, 
and lave voni lf without her. „in- 
dced acted nobly., I. was allo lecume 
ing a Roman, to ker, up hei jpirits, 
amidſt ail the horrors of th it tremer.lous 
ſcene, bv ihewing yourſeif undilmayed, 
But the rea! merit and lory of this part 
of your behaviour is ſunk by the other, 
which gives an air of oftentation and 
vanity to the whois. 
PLINY TEt YOUNGER. 

That vulgar minds thoule. confider 
my attention to my ſtudies n ſuch a con- 
junQure as unraturai and affected, I 
mould not much wonder. But that you 
would blame it as ſuch, I did not appre- 
nend; you, whom no buſineſs cculd ſe- 
parate from the Mules; you, who ap- 
proached rearer to the Zexy ſtorm, and 
died by the ſufſocating heat oi the va - 
pour. = 
PLINY THE ELDER. 

1 died in doing my duty“. Let me 
recall to your remembrance all the par- 
ticulars; and then you ſhall judge your- 
| {elf on the difference of your behaviour 
and mine. I was the præfect of the 
Roman fleet which then lay at Miſeuum. 
On the firſt account I received of the 
very unuſual cloud that appeared in the 
air, I ordered x vefle} to carry me out 
io tome diſtance from the ſhore, that I 
might the better obſerve the phznome- 
non, and end-avour to diſcover it's na- 
ture and cauſe, This I did as a philo- 
ſopher; and it was a curioſitv proper 
and natural to an inquiſitive mn, I 
offered to take you with me, and ſureiy 
you ſhould have gone; for Livy might 
have been read at any other time, and 
fuch ſpectacles are not frequent. When 
I came out from mv houſe, I found all 
the inhabitants of Miſen im flying to the 
fea, That I might aſſiſt them, and all 
others who dwelt on the coat, I imme- 
diately commanded the whole flect to 
put out, and failed with it all ronnd the 
bay of Naples, ſteering particularly to 
thaſe parts of the ſhore where the dan- 
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ger was greateſt, and whence the affright= 


ed peopic were endeavouring to elcaps 


with the moit trepidation, Thus Ih 


pity prel.rved tone thouſands of lives; 
noting at the lame time, with an un- 
th ken compoturz and freedom of mind, 
t. VEN henomena of the eruption. 
Tool mah, as we approached tothe 
of Jiount Vetuvius, our gallies 
vente covertd with aſhes, the ff owers of 
wanch gien conunually boiter and hot- 
ter; then hnmics (tones, and burut and 
ehen. Hils, began to fall on our 
h aus; anne ww were ſtopt by the obſta- 
ces whic!t the ruins of the vulcano had 
ſuddenly tor ned, by falling into the tea, 
ana almult alling ic up, on that part of 
the coaſt. I then commanded my pilot 
to ſteer to the villa of my friend Pom- 
penianus, Which, = know, was fitu- 
ated in the inmoſt receis of the bay. 
Tie wind was very favourable to carry 
me thithe:, but would not allow him 
to put off {rom the ſhore, as tc was de- 
ſirous to de. We were therefore con- 
ſtrained to pals the night in his houſe, 
The family watched, and I tkpt; till 
the heaps cf pumice itunes, wiach in- 
cuſſantly fell — the cioucds that had 
by this time been impelled to that fide 
of the bay, role ſo high in the area of 
the apartment I lay in, that, it I had 
ſtaid any longer, I could not have got 
out; and the car:hquakes were fo vio- 
lent, as to threaten every moment the 
fall of the houſe, We therefore thought 
it more {ate to go into the open air, 
guarding cur heads, as well as we were 
able, with piilows tied upon them. The 
wind continuing contrary, and the fra 
very rough, we all remained on the ſh r, 
till the deicent of a ſulphureous and fiery 
vapour fvddenly oppretfed my weak 
longs, and put an end to my life. In 
all this, I hope that I ated as the duty 
of my ſtation required, and with true 
magnanimity. But on this occaſion, 


93 
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and in many other parts of your con- 


duct, I mutt ſay, my dear nephew, there 
was a mixture of vanity blended with 
your virtuc, which unpaired and dif- 
graced it. Without that, you would 
have been one of the worthieſt 

whom Rome has ever tt os 
none excelled you in fincere integrity of 
heart 2nd greatneſs of ſentiments. Why 
would you loſe the ſubſtance of glory, 
by ſeeking the ſhadow ?—Your elo- 
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quence 
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quence had, I think, the ſame fault as 
your manners; it was generaily too c- 
fe#:2. You profeſſed to make Cicero 
your guide and pattern. But when one 
reads his panegyrick upon Julius C-2tir, 
in his oration tor Marcellus, and yours 
vpon Trajan; the firlt ſeems the genu- 
me language of truth and nature, raited 
and diguified wich all the majeſty of the 
moſt ſublime oratory: the laiter appears 
the harangue of a florid rhetorician, more 
defrrous to bine, and to fet off his oven 
wit, than to exto] the great man whoſe 
virtues he was prailing. 
PLINY THE YOUNGER, 

I will not queſtion your judgment 
either of my lite or my writings. They 
might both have been better, if I had 
not been too ſolicitous to render them 
perfect. It is perhaps ſome excuſe for 


tae affectation of my ſtyle, that it was 


the faſhion of the age in which I wrote. 
Even the eloquence of Tacitus, how- 
ever nervous and ſublime, was not unaf- 
tected. Mine indeed was more diffuſe, 
and the ornaments of it were more taw- 
dry; but his laboured concilenels, the 
conſtant g/oww of his diction, and pointed 
brilliancy of his ſentences, were no leſs 
unnatural. One principal cauſe of this 
IT ſuppoſe to have been, that, as we de- 
fpaired of excelling the two great maſters 
of oratory, Cicero and Livy, in their 
own manner, we took up another; which 
to many appearel more ſhining, and 
| our compoſitions a more original 
ir. But it is mortifying to me to ſay 
much on this ſubject. Permitmethere- 
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fore ta roſume the contemplation of that 
en which our converiation turned be. 
furc. What a direful calamity was the 
eruption of Veluvins, which you have 
been deteribing! Non't you remember 
the beauty of that fne coaſt, and of the 
mountain ittelt, before it was torn with 


the violence of thoſe internal fires, that 


forced their way through it's furface ? 
Fue foot of it was covered with coin. 
fields and rich meadows, interfperſed 
with ſplendid villas and magnificent 
towns : the ſides cf it were cloathed 
with the heſt vines in Italy. How quick, 
how unexpected, how terrible, was the 
change! All was at once overwhelm-4 
with aſkes, cinders, broken rocks, and 
fiery torrents. preſenting to the eye the 
moſt diſmal ſcene of horror and delola- 
tion ! 
PLINY THE E!.DER, 

You paint it very truly, But has it 
never occurred to your philoſophical 
mind, that this change is a ſtriking em- 
blem of that which mutt happen, by the 
natural couric of things, to every rich, 
luxurious tate! Wh'': the inhabitants 
of it are funk in voluj uouſneſs, while 
all is ſmiling around them, and they 
imagine that no evil, no dinger, is 
nigh; the latent feeds of deſtruction are 
fermenting within; till, break ing out 
on a ſudden, they lay waſte all their 
opulence, all their boaſted delights; and 
leave them a ſad monument of the fatal 
_ of internal tempeſts and convul. 


DIALOGUE VII. 
FERNANDO COR TEZ— WILLIAM PENR. 


CORTEZ. 


S it poſſible, William Penn, that you 


ſhould ſeriouſly compare your glory 
with mine! the planter of a ſmall colo- 
ny in North-America preſume to vie 
with the conqueror uf the great Mexican 
empire! 
PENN. 


Friend, I pretend to no glo ie 
Lord preſerve me from it!——Al] glory 
is h:s;—but this I ſay, that I was his 
in a more glorious work than 
that performed by thee: incomparably 


CORTEZ. | 

Doſt thou not know, William Penn. 
that, with leſs than fix hundred Spaniſh 
foot, eighteen horſe, and a few fmall 
pieces of cannon, I foughe and defeated 
innumerable armies of very brave men; 


dethroned an emperor, who had been 


raiſed to the throne by his valour, and 
excelled all his countrymen in the ſci- 
ence of war, as much as they excelled 
all the reit of the Weſt India nations ? 


that I made him my priſoner, in his own 


capital; and, after he had been depoſed 
and flain by his ſubje&s, vanquiſhe and 


took 
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took Guatimozin, his ſucceſſor, and 
accompliſh-d my conqueſt of the whole 
empire of Mexico, which I loyally an- 
nexed to the Spaniſh crown? Dott thou 
not know, that, in doing theſe wonder- 
ful acts, I ſhewed as much courage as 
Alexander the Great, as much pru- 
dence as Cæſar? that, by my policy, I 
ranged under my banners the powerful 
commonwealth of Tlaſcala, and brought 
them to aſſiſt me in ſubduing the Mex- 
icans, though with the loſs cf their own 
beloved independence? and that, to con- 


fummate my glory, when the governor 


of Cuba, Velaſquez, would have taken 
my command from me, and facrificed 
me to his envy and jealouſy, I drew 
from him all his forces, and joined them 
to my own, ſhewing myſelf as ſuperior 
to all other Spaniards as I was to the 
Indians? | 
PENN. 

I know very well that thou waſt as 
fierce as a lion, an as ſubtle as a fer- 
pent, The devil, perhaps, may place 
thee as high i Hit black la of herees as 
Alexander or C:2{ar. It is not my bu- 
fineſs to interfere with him in ſetthiyg 
thy rank. But bark thee, friend Cor- 
te What right hadſt thou, or had the 
king of Spain himſelf, to the Mexican 
empire? Anſwer me that, if thou cauſt. 

| CORTEZ. 

The pope gave it to my maſter. 

PENN. 

The devil offered to give our Lonn 
all the kingdoms of the earth; a I 
ſuppoſe the pope, as bis wicar, gave thy 
matter this: in return for which, be 
do du and werſhipped him, like an ido- 
later as he was. But ſuppoſe the hich 
prieſt of M-zico hat taken it into his 
head to give Spain to Motezuma, wouid 
his grant have been good? 

CORTEZ. 

Theſe are queſtions of cafriftry, 
which it is not rhe buſineſs of a toldier 
to decide. We lenve that to gowhimen. 
But pray, Mr. Penn, what right had 
you to the province you ſettled? 

PENN. 

An honef right of fair purchaſe, 
We gave the native ſavages ſome things 
they wanted, and they in return gave us 
lands they did not want. All was ami- 
cably agreed on, not a drop of blood 
thed to ſtain our acquiſition, 

CORTEZ. 

I am afraid there was a little fraud in 

the purchaſe. Thy followers, William 
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Penn, are ſaid to think cheating in a 
quiet and fober way no mortal fin, 
PEXN, | 

The ſaints are always calumniated by 
the ungodly. But it vas 2 fight which 
an angel n. iht contemplate with delight, 
to behold the colony I fettled! to fee us 
living with the Indians like innocent 
lambs, and taming the ferozity of their 
barbarous manners by the gentleneſs of 
ours! to tte the whole country, which 
before was an uncultivated wildernets, 
rendered as fertile and fair as the garden 
of GOD O Fernando Cortez, Fernando 
Cortez! didſt thou leave the great em- 

ire of Mexico in that ſtatt? No, thou 
bat turned thote delightful and popu- 
leus regions into a defart, x detart flood- 
cel with blood. Doſt thou not remem- 
ber that moſt infernal ſcene, when the 
noble Emperor Gumimozin was ſtretched 
out by thy foldiers upon hat burning 
coals, to make him ditcover into what 
part of the lake Mexico he had thrown' 
the royal trea urs? Ate not his grouns 
ever tonnding in the ears of thy conſci- 
ence ? do not they rend thy hard hearty 
and ftrike thee with more horror than 
the yeils of the Furtes ? 

CORTESZ. 

Alas! FT was not prefent when that 
aire act was dene. Had I hen there, 
I wonid have forbidden it. My nature 
was mild. 

PENN, 

Then walk the captain of that band 
of robbers who did this horrid deed. 
The advantage they had dran from 
thy counſels and conduct enabled them 
to commit it; and thy till fived them 
afterward from the Vengeance that was 
du to tu enormous a crime. I he enraged 
Mcz' cons would have properly punithed 
them for it, if thev had not bad thee for 
their general, their outeremut of Satan! 

| CORTEL. 

The frints I find can rail, William 
Penn. But bow do you hope to pre- 
terve this admirakbie colony whicl yout 
have fetti-:!? Your people, you tell me, 
lire kite ianecent lambs, Are there no 
ewoltes in North America, to devaur 
thoſe laub: But, if the Americans 
ſhauld continue in perpetual peace witch 
all your ſucceſſors there, the French will 
not. Are the inhabitants of Pennſyl- 
vania to make war againſt hem w:th 
prayers and preaching ? If fo, that gar- 
den of God, which you ſay you have 
planted, will undoubtedly he their prey ; 

an 
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and they will take from you your pro- 
perty, your laws, and your religion. 
PENN, 

The Lord's will be done! The LoxpD 
will defend us againſt the rage of our 
enemies, if it be his good plealure. 

CORTEE. 

Is this the wiidom of a great legiſla- 
tor? I have heard ſome of your country- 
men compare you to Solon! Did Solon, 
think you, give laws to @ people and 
ave thoſe laws and that people at the 
merey of every invader? The firſt buſi- 
nz1s of legiſlature is, to provide a mili- 
tary itrength that mav detend the whole 
ſyſtem. If a houſe he built in a land of 
robbers, without a gate to ſhut, or a bolt 
or bar to fecure it, waat avails it how 
well-proportioned, or how commodious, 
the architecture of it may be? Is it richly 
furniſhed within? the more it will terapt 
the hands of violence and of rapine to 
feize it's wealth. The world, William 
Penn, is all a land of robbers. Any 
ttate or commonwealth erected therein, 
muſt be well fenced and ſecured hy good 
military inſtitutions; or, the happier it 
is in all other reſpects, the greater will 
be it's danger, the more ſpeedy it's de- 
ſtruction. Perhaps the neighbouring 
Englth colonies may for a while protect 
yours: hut that precarious ſrcurity can- 
not always preſerve you. Your plan 
of government muſt be changed, or 
your colony will be loſt. What I have 
fiid is alſo applicable to Great Britain 
atſeif.. If an encreale of it's wealth be 
not accompanied with an encreaſe of it's 
force, that wealth will become the prey 
of ſome of the neighbouring nations, in 
which the martial ſpirit is more preva- 
lent than the commercial. And what- 
ever praiſe may be due to it's civil inſti- 
turions, if they are not ded by a 
wiſe ſyſtem of military policy, they will 
be found of no value, being unable to 
prevent their own diſſolution. 

p PENN. +h 10 

Theſe are nggeſtions uman wil- 
dom. The doctrines I held were in- 
Hired; tliey came from above. 

CORTEZ. 

It is blaiphemy to fay, that any folly 
coul come from the Fountain of Wiſdom. 
Whatever is inconfittent with the great 
Nas of nature, and with the neceſſary 
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ſtate of human ſociety, cannot 2 
have been inſpired by God. If-de- 
fence is as neceſſary to nations as to 
men. And ſhall particulars have a right 
which nations have not? True religion, 
William Penn, is the perfection of rea- 


ſon. Fanatici'm is the diſgrace, the de 
ſtruction of reaſon. 
PENN, 


Though what thou ſayeſt ſhould be 
true, it does not come well from thy 
mouth. A Papi talk of reaſon! Go to 
the Inquiſition, and tell them of reajon, 
and the great Taws of nature. I hey 
will broil thee, as thy ſoidiers broiled the 
unhappy Guatimozin. Why doſt thou 
turn pale? Is it the name of the Inquiſi- 
tion, or the name of Guatimozin, that 
troubles and affrights thee? O wretched 
man! who madeit thyſelf a voluntary 
inſtrument tocarry into 2 nev-diſcovered 
world that helliſh tribunal! Trembi: 
and ſhake, when thou thinkeſt, that 
every murder the inquifitors have com- 
mitted, every torture they have inflicted, 
on the innocent Indians, is originaily 
owing to thee. Thou muſt anſwer to 
God for. all their inhumanity, for al! 
their injuſtice. What wouldſt thou 
give to part with the renown of thy 
conqueſts, and to have a conſcience as 
pure and undiſturbed as mine? 

CORTEZ. | 
I feel the force of thy 1 They 
ierce me like daggers. I can never, 
— be happys. while I retain any 
memory of the ills I have cauſed 
Yet I thonght I did right. I thought! 
laboured to advance the glory of God, 
and propagate in the remoteſt parts o! 
the earth his holy religion. He will be 
merciful to well- dæſigning and pious er- 
ror. Thou alſo wilt have need of that 
gracious indulgence; though not, 1 
own, ſo much as I. 
PENN. 

Aſk thy heart, whether ambition were 


not thy real motive, and zeal the pre- 


tence? 
Cor EZ. 

Aſt thine, whether thy zeal had ne 
worldly views, and whether thou didi 
believe all the nonſenſe of the ſect, at 
the head of which thou waſt pleaſed to 
become a legiſlator. Adieu!——Self- 
examination requires retirement. 


pls 


himſelf. 4 
that nothing remained to country 
"7 choſe the 
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DIALOGUE. IX. 
MARCUS PORTIUS CATO=—MESSALA CORVINUS, 


CATO, 
H, Meſſallal—is it then poſſible 
that what ſome of our country- 
men tell me ſhould be true? Is it poſſible 
that you could live the courtier of Oc- 
tavius, that you could accept of employ- 
ments and honours from him, from the 
of. your country; you, the brave, 
noble-minded, the virtuous Mef- 
fallaz; you, whom, I remember, my 
fon-in-law Brutus has frequently ex- 
tolled, as the moſt promifing youth in 
Rome, tutored by philoſophy, trained 
up in arms, ſcorning all thoſe ſoft, effe- 
minate pleaſures, that reconcile men to 
an eaſy and indolent ſervitude, fit for all 
the rougheſt taiks of honour and virtue, 

fit to live or to die a freeman? 

MESSALLA. 

Marcus Cato, I revere both your life 
and your death; but the laſt, permit me 
to tell you, did no good to your coun- 


try; and the former would have done 


more, if you could have mitigated a lit- 
tle the ſternneſs of your virtue, I will 
not fav of your pride. For my own 
part, I adhered with conſtant integrity 
and unwearied zeal to the 1 
while the republick exiſted. I fought 
for her at Philippi, under the only com- 
mander, who, if he had conquered, 
would have c for her, not for 
When he was dead, I faw 


* the choice of a maſter. 
caro. 

The beſt!— What! a man who had 
broken all laws, who had violated all 
truſts, who had led the armies of the 
commonwealth againſt Antony, and 
then joined with him and that fottiſh 
traitor Lepidus, to ſet up a Triumvirate 
more execrable by far than either of the 
former; whoſhed the beſt blood in Rome 
by an inhuman proſcription; murdered 
even his own guardian; murdered Ci- 
cero, to whoſe confidence, too impro- 
vidently given, he ewed all his power! 
Was this the maſter you choſe? could 
you bring your to give him the 
name of Auguſtus? could you ſtoop to 
beg conſulſhips and triumphs from him: 


O ſhame to virtue! O degeneracy of 
Rome! Co what infamy — her ſons, 
her nobleit ſons, fallen! The thought of 
it pains me more than the wound that 
died of: it ſtabs my foul. 
MESSALLA. 
Moderate, Cato, the vehemence of 
— indignation. There has always 
too much paſſion mixed with your 
virtue. The enthuſiaſm you are poſ- 
ſeſſed with is a noble one; but it di- 
ſturbs your judgment, Hear me with 
— and with the tranquillity that 
omes a philoſopher. It is true, that 
Octavius had done all you have faid: 
but it is no leſs true, that in our circum- 
ſtances he was the beſt maſter Rome 
could chuſe. His mind was fitted by 
nature for empire. His underftanding 
was clear and ſtrong. His paſſions were 
cool, and under the abſolute command 


of his reaſon, His name gave him an 


authority over the tr and the 
ple, which no other — could — 
ſels in an equal degree. He uſed that 
authority to reſtrain the exceſſes of both, 
which it was no longer in the power of 
the ſenate to repreſs, nor of any other 
general or magiſtrate in the ſtate. He 
reſtored diſcipline in our armies, the firſt 
means of ſalvation, without which no 
legal government could have been form- 
ed or ſupported.' He avoided all odious 
and invidious names. He maintained 
and reſpected thoſe which time and long 
habits had endeared to the Roman peo- 
ple. He permitted a generous liberty of 
peech. He treated the nobles of Pom- 
's party as well as thoſe of his fa- 
deres if they did not themſelves, for 
factious purpoſes, keep up the diſtinc- 
tion. He — a — of government, 


moderate, decent, reſpectable, which 


left the ſenate it's majeſty, and ſome of 
it's power. He reſtored vigour and ſpi- 
rit to the laws; he made new and good 
ones for the reformation of manners; he 
enforced their execution; he governed 
the empire with lenity, juſtice, and glo- 

: he humbled the pride of the Par- 

ians; he broke the fiercene(s of the 
barbarous nations: he gave to his coun- 


try, exhauſtsd and 38 with the 


rreat 
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| 9-26 loſs of blood which ſhe had ſu- 


ained in the courſe of ſo many cwil 
wars, the bleſſing of peace; a bleſſing 
which was become ſo neceſſary tor her, 
that without it ſhe could enjoy 10 other. 
In doing theſe things, I ackno-»iedge. 
he had mv afſittanc-, l am provier of 
it, an I think I can juſtity myſelf mare 
eftectuaily tu mv countr», than it I had 
died by my own hand ai Philippi., Be- 
lieve me, Cato, it is beter to do /ome 

204 nan to project @ great deal. A 
little practical virtue is of more uſe to 
ſociety than the moit ſublime theory, or 
the heſt principles of government ill ap- 
plicd. 

CATO. 


Yet JI muſt think it was beneath the 
character of Meſſalla to join in ſupport- 
ing a government, which, though co- 
Joured and mitigated, was ſtill a tyran- 
ny. Had you not better have gone into 
a voluntary exile, where you would not 
have ſeen the face of the tyrant, and 
where you might have quietly practiſed 
thoſe private virtues, which are all that 
the gods require from good men in cer- 
tain ſituations? 

MESSALLA. 

No—I did much more good by con- 
tinuing at Rome. Had Auguſtus re- 
quired of me any thing baſe, any thing 
tervile, I would have gone into exile, I 
wc uli have died, rather than do it. —But 
he reſpected my virtue, he reſpected my 
dignity: he treated me as well as Agrip- 
pa or as Mæcenas; with this. dĩſtinction 
alone, that he never employed my ſword 
hüt againſt foreign nations, or the old 
enemies of the republick. 

| CATO., 

It muſt, F own, have been a pleaſure 
to be employed 
monſter of vice, who plotted the ruin of 
liberty, and the _—_ of — — 
vereign power, amid the riot of Baccha- 
— in the embraces of harlots: 
who, when be had attained to that 
power, delivered it up to a lafcivious 
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neceſſary to require ſome chan 


againſt Antony, that 
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n, and would have ma 'c an 
tian trumpet the miſtr s of Rome, if 
the battle of Aftinm hd not ſaved us 
from that laſt of misfortunes. 

MESSALLA. 

In that butle I had a conſiderable 
ſhare. So 1 had in encouraging the li- 
beral arts and ſciences, which Auguſtus 
protected. Under his judicious patron- 
age, the Muſes made Rome their capital 
feat, Ir would have pleaſed you to have 
known Virgil, Horace, Tibulius, Ovid, 
L'vy, and many more, whoſe names will 
be illuſtrious to all generations. 

CATO. : 

I underitand you, Meſſalla. Your 
Auguſtus and you, after the ruin of our 
liberty, made Rome a Greek city, an 
academy of fine wits, another Athens 
under the government of Demetrius 
Phalareus. I would much rather have 
ſeen her under Fabricius and Curius, 
and her other honeſt old conſuls, who 
could not read. 

MESSALLA. 

Yet to theſe writers ſhe will owe as 
much of her glory as ſhe did to thoſe 
heroes. I could fay more, a great deal 
more, on the happineſs of the mild do- 
minion of Auguſtus. I might even 
add, that the vaſt extent of the empire, 
the factions of the nobility, and the 
corruption. of the people, which no 
laws under the ordinary magiſtrates of 
the ſtate were able to reftrain, ſeemed 
in the 
government: that Cato himſelf, had he 
remained upon earth, could have done 
us no good, unleſs he would have 
yielded to become our prince. But I 
ſee you 1 as a — 1 
the blick, an apologiſt for a 
— I therefore leave you to the 
. thoſe ancient Romans, for 
whole ſociety 2 were always much 
fitter than for that of your contempora- 
ries. Cato ſhould have lived with Fa- 
bricius and Curius, not with Pompey 


CHRISTINA, QUEEN OF SWEDEN—CHANCELLOR OXENSTIERN. 


CHRISTINA. 
OU ſeem to avoid me, Oxen- 


don't pay me the reverence that is due 


ſtiern; and, now we are met, you 


to your queen! Have you forgotten that 
I was your ſovereign? 


OXENSTIERN. 


I am not your —— 


„ 
> 
[ 
2 
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but you have forgotten, that you your- 
ſelf broke that bond, and freed me from 
my allegiance, many years before you 
died, by abicating the crown, againſt 
my advice and the inclination of your 
people. Reverence here is paid only to 
virtue. | 
CHRISTINA, 

T fee you would mortify me, if it 
were in your power, for acting againft 
your advice. But my fame does not 
depend upon your judgment, All Eu- 
rope admired the greatneſs of my mind 
in reſigning a crown, to dedicate myſelf 
entirely to the love of the ſciences and 
the fine arts: things of which vou had 
no taſte in hoi harous Sweden, the realm 
of Goths and Vandals. | 

OXENSPIERN, 

There is hardl any mind tos great 


for a crown; but there are many #20 lit- 


tle. Are you ture, Madam, it was mag - 
nanimity that cauſel vou to fly from 
the government of a kingdom, which 
your anceſtors, and particulariy your he- 
roic father Guſtavus, had ruled with 
ſo much glory? | 
CHRISTINA. 

Am I ſure of it? Yes: —2nd, to 
confirm my own judgment, | have that 
of many learned men and beaux eſprits 
of all countries, who have celebrated 
my action as the perfection of heroiſm. 

OXENSTIERN. 
Thoſe beaux eſprits judged according 
to their predominant paſſion. I have 


heard young ladies expreſs their admira- 
tion of Mark Antony, for heroically 


leaving his fleet at the battle of Actium, 


to follow his miſtreſs. Your paſſion 


for literature had the ſame effect upon 
you. But why did not you indulge it 
in a manner more becoming your birth 
and rank! why did not you bring the 
Muſes to Sweden, initead of deſerting 
that kingdom to ſeek them in Rome? 
For 2 prince to encourage and protect 
arts and ſciences, aud more eſpecially ro 
inſtruct an illiterate people, and intpire 


them with knowledge, politeneis, and 


fine taſte, is indeed an act of true great- 


neſs. 


CHRISTINA, 

The Swedes were too groſs to be re- 
fined by any culture which I could have 
given to their duil, their half-frozen 
fouls, Wit and genius require the in- 

e of a more louthern climate. 
OXENSTIERN. 
The Swedes too grols! No, Madam: 


73 
not even the Ruſſians are too groſs to be 
reſined, if they had a prince to inſtrudt 
them. 

CHRISTINA. 

It was too te(lious a work for the vi- 
vacity of my temper, to poliſh bears into 
men: I thould have died of the ſpleen 
betore I had made any proficiency in it. 
My defire was, to ſhine among thote 
who were qualified to judge of my ta- 
lents. At Paris, at Rome, I had the 
glory of thewing the French and Italian 
wits, that the North could produce one 
not inferior to them. They beheld me 
with wonder. The homage I had re- 
ceived in my palace at Stockholm was 
paid to my dignity: mat which I drew 
from the F:ench and Roman academies 
was paid to my talents. How much 
more glorious, how much more delight- 
ful to an elegant ani] rational mind, was 
the latucr then tne former! Coul-t you 
once have felt the ſoy, the tranſport of 
my heart, when I ſaw the greateſt au- 
thors, and all the celebrated artiſts, in 
the moſt learned and civilized countries 
of Europe, bringing their works to me, 
and fibmitring tne merit of them to my 
decinons; when I faw tte philoſophers, 
the rhetoricians, the poets, making my 
judgment the ſtandard of their reputa - 
tion; you would not wonder that I pre- 
ferred the empire of wit to any other 


empire. | 
OXENSTIERN. 

O great Guttavus! my ever honour- 
ed, my adored maiter! O greateſt of. 
kings, greateſt in valour, in virtue, in 
wildom, with what indignation mutt 
thy ſou], enthroned in heaven, have 
looked down on thy unworthy, thy de- 
generate daughter! with what thame 
mult thou have ſeen her rambling about 
from court to conrt, deprived of her 
royal dignity, debaſed into a pedant, a 
witling, a imatterer in tculp.ure and 
painting, reduced to beg or by flats 
tery trom each needy rhetoric:an, or 
hireling post? I weep to think on this 
ſtain, this iſhonourable (tain, to thy il- 
luitrious blood! And yetmworldt to 
Gon! would to Con! this were all the 
pollution it bas ſuffered! 

CHRISTINA. 

Dareſt thou, Oxcnitiern, impute any 

blemiſh to my hond un? 
OXENSTIERN. 

Madam, the world will ſcarcely re- 
ſpect the frailties of queens when they 
are on their thrones; much lefs when 

D 2 they 
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and country. 


they have voluntarily deg 
ſelves to the level of the vulgar. And 
if ſcandalous es have unjuſtly 
aſperſed their fame, the way to clear it is 
not by an ſaſſination. 

CHRISTINA. 

Oh! that IT were alive again, and re- 
ſtored to my throne, that I might pu- 
niſh the inſolence of this hoary traitor! 
— But, ſee! he leaves me, he turns his 
back upon me with cool contempt!— 
Alas! do not I deſerve this ſcorn? In 
ſpite of myſelf, I mult confeſs that I do. 
w-oO vanity, how ſhort-lived are the 
pleaſures thou beſtoweſtl I was thy vo- 
tary: thou waſt the god for whom [I 
changed my religion. For thee I for- 
ſook my country and my throne. What 
compenſation have I gained for all theſe 
facritices, ſo laviſhly, ſo imprudently 


them- 
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made? Some puffs of incenſe from au- 
thors, who thought their flattery due to 
the rank I had heid, or hoped to ad- 
vance themſelves by my recommenda- 
tion, or, at beſt, over-rated my paſſion 
for literature, and praiſed me, to raiſe 
the value of thoſe talents with which 
they were endowed. But in the eſteem 
of auiſe men I ſtand very low; and their 
efteem alone is the true meaſure of glory. 
Nothing, I perceive, can give the mind 
a laſting joy, but the coniciouſneſs of 
having performed our duty in that ſta- 
tion which it has pleaſed the divine Pro- 
vidence to aſſign to us. The glory of 
virtue is ſolid and eternal: all other will 
fade away, like a thin vapoury cloud, 
on which the caſual glance of ſome faint 
beams of light has ſuperficially imprint - 
ed their weak and tranſient colours. 


DIALOGUE x. 
TITUS VESPASIANUS—PUBLIUS GORNELIUS SCIPIO Ar RICAN Us, 


TITUS. 

O, Scipio; I cannot give place to 
N you in this.—TIn other reſpec̃ts 
I acknowledge myſelt your inferior, 


though I was emperor of Rome, and 


you only her conſul. I think your tri- 

umph over Carthage more glorious than 

mine over Judza: but in that I gained 
ver love, I muſt efteem myſelf ſuperior 

to you, though your generoſity with re- 

gard to the fair Celtiberian, your cap- 

Uve, has been celebrated fo highly, 

SCIPIO. 

Fame has been then unjuſt to your 
merit: for little is ſaid of the continence 
of Titus; but mine has been the fa, 
vourite topick of eloquence in every age 


TITUS, 

It has—ar in particular your great 
hiſtorian Livy has poured forth all the 
ornaments of his admirable rhetorick to 
embelliſh and dignify that part of your 
ftorv. I had a great hiſtorian too, Cor- 
nelius Tacitus: but either from the bre- 
vity which he affected in writing, or 
from the ſeverity of his nature, which, 
never having felt the paſſion of love, 
thought the tubduing of it too eaſy a 
victory to deſerve great encomiums, he 
has beſtowed but three lines upon my 
parting with Berenice, which cot me 
more pain, and greater efforts of mind, 
than the conqueit of J.ruſalem, 


SCIPIO. 
T with to hear from yourſelf the hiſ- 


tory of that parting, and what could 


make it ſo hard and painful to you. 
: TITUS, 

While I ſerved in Paleſtine under the 
auſpices of my father Veſpaſian, I be- 
came acquainted with Bercnice. ſiſter to 
King Agrippa, and who was herſelf a 
queen in one of thoſe Eaſtern countries. 
She was the moſt beautiful woman in 
Aſia; but ſhe had graces more irreſiſti- 
ble ſtill than her beauty. She had all the 
inſinuation and wit of Cleopatra, with- 
out her coquetry. I loved her, and was 
beloved: ſhe loved my perſon, not my 
4 Her tenderneſs, her fidelity, 

inffamed my paſſion for her, that I 
gave her a promiſe of marriage. 

| SC 110. 

What do I hear? A Roman ſenator 

promile to marry a queen! 
, 

T ex » Scipio, th ur ears 
would be offended with ths fond of 
ſuch a match. But conſider that Rome 
was very different in my time from 
Rome in yours. The ferocious prid⸗ 
of our ancient republican ſenators had 
bent itſelf to the obſequious complaiſance 
of a court. Berenice made no doubt; 
and I flattered myſelf, that it would not 
be inflexible in this point alone. But 
we thought it neceſlary to defer the com- 
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ion of our wiſhes till the denn of my 
her. On that event, the Roman em- 
pire and (what I knew ſhe valued mere) 
my hand became due to her, according 
to my engage: monte, 

SCIPIO, 


The Roman ew pi due to a Syrian 


queer! On, Rome art thon allen! 
Accurled be the m. ory of OS -7jug 
Cœſar, who, by coprefſing it's Lb orty, 
ſo lowerei the maicity ol the republick, 
that a brave: d virtuous Ronan, in 
whom was veſted ali the power Ut hat 
mighty ſtate, could entertain tuch a 
thonoht! Bur did vou find the fenate 
an i people fo terviie, {> lot to all ſenſe 
of cheir honovr and lign y, as to affront 
the great genius of imperial Rome, and 
the eyes of her tutelary gods. the eyes of 
Jupiter Capitolinus, with the ſight of a 
que „an Afiat.ck queen, on the throne 
of the Cæ rs! 
TITUS, 

Il did no. [hey judged of it as you, 

Scipio, judge; they deteſted, they dif- 
dained it. In vam did J urge to ſome 

icuiar fr.ends, who reprelented to 

me the ſenſe of the ſenate and people, 
that a Meſf linz, a Poppzn, were a 
much greater diſtior ur to the throne of 
the Cælars thau. » virtuous foreign prir - 
ceſs Their prejudices were uncon- 
querable; I faw it would be impotſible 
for me to remove them. Bu I might 
have uſe i my authority to fii-mnce their 
murmurs. A liberal donative to the 
ſoldiers, by whom I was fondly beiov- 
ed, would have ſecured their fidelity, 
and conſequently would hare forced the 
fenaie and ocople to yield to my mch- 
nation. Berenice knew this, and with 
tears implored me not to ſacrifice her 
happineſs and my own to an univit pre- 

olleſſion. Shall I own it to you, Pub- 
ſus? My heart not only pitied her, but 
acknowledged the truth and folid:ty of 
her reatons. Yet ſo much did I abhor 
the idea of tyranny, fo much reſp? did 
I pay to thc '-ntiments of my ſubjects, 
that I deternin-d to ſeparate myſelf 
from her tor ever, rather than torce either 
the laws or the prejudices of Rome to 
ſubmit to my will. 

SCIPIO., 

Give me thy hand, noble Titus. 
Thou wait worthy of the empire; and 
Scipio Atricanus honours thy virtue. 
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TITUS, 

My virtne exn have no grenter re- 
ward from the apnrobation of man. 
Pur, O Scipio, think what anguiſh my 
heart muit have lt, when I took that 
reſolution, and when I communicated 
It to wy drar, my unbappy BerenicE. 
You ſfawihe truggle of Mafinifla, when 
you force hi to give up his beloved 
Son gntbe. Mine wis 2 harder con- 
fit. Sicka! a oned him, to marry 
the king of Nmidia. He knew that 
her ruiing puffion was ambition, not 
love. He could not rationally efteem 
her, when the quitted a huſband, whom 
ſhe hat ruined, who had loft his crown 
and his liberty in the cauſe of her coun- 
try and for her ſake, to give her perſon 
to him, the capital foe of that ur fortu- 
nate huſhand. He mult, in ſpite of his 
paſſion, have thought her a perfidious, 
a deteſtabie woman. But I eſteemed 
Berenice: fl:e deterved my eſteem. I 
was certain ſhe would not have accept. 
ed the empire from any other hand: and 
had I — | a private man, ſhe would 
have raite:} me to her throne. Yet I 
had the fortitude, T ought, perhaps, to 
fay, the hardneſs of heart, to bid her de- 
part from my fight; depart for ever! 
What, O Publius, was your conqueſt 
over yourſelf, in giving back to her be- 
trothed over the Celtiberian captive, 
compared to this? Indeed rt was no 
conqueſt. Iwill not ſo diſhonour the 


virtue of Scipio, as to think he could feel 


any ſtruggle with himſelf on that ac- 
count. A woman engage! to another, 
engaged by aſtection as well as vows, 
let her have been ever fo beautiful, could 
raiſe in your heart ro ſentiments but 
compaſſion und friendſhip. To have 
violated her, w ud have been an act 
of brutahty, which none but another 
Tarquin coi.!\d have committed. To 
have detained her from her huſbang, 
would !.1ve been cruel, But where love 
is mutual, where the object beloved ſuf - 
fers more in the ſeparation than you do 
yourſeif, to part with ber is indeed a 
ſtruggle! It is the hardeſt facrifice a good 
heart can make to it's duty. | 


5 SCI PIO. 
I acknowledge that it is, and yield 


0 


you the — But I will own to you, 
Titus, I never knew much of the ten- 


® The charaQter of Berenice in this Dialogue is conformable to the idea given of her by 


Racine, not by Joſcpiuc. 


derneſi 
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derneſs you deſcribe. Hannibal, Car- 
thage, Rome, the ſaving of my country, 
the tubduing of it's rwal—theſe filled 
my though's, and left no room there 
for thoſe effeminate paſſio:z;, I do not 
blame your fevfibility: but when I went 
to the capitol n talk with JO. E, I 
never conſulted him about {vs aj- 
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TITUS, 

If mv fou! had been poſſeſſed by ame 
bition none, I might potiibly have been 
a greater man than I was; but I ſhould 
not have been more vietuous, not have 
gained the title 3 preferred to that of 
Conqueror of Judza and Emperor of 


| Key, in being called the Delight of 


DIALOGUE NI. 
HENRY DUKE OF GUISE=—MACHIAVEL, 


*__ GvISE, 
VAUNT, thou fiend !—TI abhor 
thy fight—TI look upon thee as 
the original cauſe of my death, and of 
all the calamities brought upon the 
French nation, in my fail er's time and 
my OWN. | 
 MACHIAVEL, 
the cauſe of your death! You ſur- 
prize me. cy 
__ GUISE. 
Yes:—Your pernicious maxims of 
olicy, imported from Florence with 
| 04 he of Medicis your wicked diſ- 
ciple, produced in France ſuch a govern- 
ment, ſuch diſſimulation, ſuch perfidy, 
ſuch violent, ruthleſs counſels, as threw 
that whole kingdom into the utmoſt con- 
fuſion, and ended my life, even in the 
palace of my ſovereign, by the {words 
of aſſaſſins. 
MACHIAVEL. 
Whoever may have a right to com- 
pin of my policy, you, Sir, have not. 
Von owed your gieatneſs to it; and your 
deviating from it was the real cauſe of 
your death. If it had not been for the 
afſſaination of Admiral Colignt and the 
maſſacre of the Hugiucnots, the ſtrength 
ani} power which the conduct of fo able 
4 chi-f would have given to that party, 
after the death of your father, it's moſt 
dangerous enemy, would have been fa- 


tal to your houſe: nor could you, egen 


with all the 2dvantage you drew from 
that great ſtrobe of royal poiicy, have ac- 

ired the authority you afterwards roſe 
to in the kingdom of France, but by 
purſuing my maxims; by arailing your- 
ſelf of the ſpec ious name of religion, to 
ſerve the ſecret purpoſes of your am- 
bition; and by ſuffering no reſtraint of 
ſcar or conſcience, not even the guilt of 
exciting a civil war, to check the neceſ- 
fary progrets df your well concerted de- 


ſigns. But on the diy of the barricades 


you moſt imprudently let the king eſcape 


out of Faris, when you might have ſlain or 
depoſed him. This was Jire@ly againſt 
the great rule cf my politicks, not fo top 
ſhort in rebelizon or treaſou tut the wwork 
be juicy compleated. And you were iuſt- 
ly centt:red for it by Pope Sixtus Hin- 
tus, a more conſummate poli + 10 


ſaid, you 2 to hade Lao 1 
a ſubject draws his ſctuor. His 
king, be ſhould throw axway 1. 4.11! 


Lou likewiſe deviated from 4 - 
ls, by putting yourſelf inn of 
a ſovereign you had io 
Why would you, Again all the cau⸗ 
tions I had given, EXP#i Your LIC 4 
royal caſtle to the mercy of wt! 1166 
You truſted to his fear, but fee! 
ſalted and deſperate, is often -r1el. 10 
— therefore your death, nc. o any 
ault in my maxims; but to your own 
folly in not having tuirciently obſerved 


them. 


„ 


GUIs E. | 

If neither I nor that prince had ever 
practited your maxims in any part of our 
conduct, he would have 1c:zned many 
years with honour and peace, and I 
thould have riſen by my courage and ta- 
lents to as high a pitch of greatneſs as it 
conliited with the duty of a ſubject to 
deſire. But your inſtructions led us on 
into thoſe crooked paths, out of which 
there was no retreat without great dan- 
ger, nor a poſſibility of advancing with- 
out being deteſted by all mankind; and 
avhoewver is ſo has every thing to fear 
from that deteſtation. I will give you 
a proof of this, in the fate of a prince, 
who ought to have been your hero, in- 


ſtead of Cæſar Borgia, becauſe he was 
incomparably a greater man, and, of all 
who ever lived, ſeems to have ated inoit 
- ſteadily according to the rules _— 
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dy you; I mean Richard III. king of 
England“. He ftopped at no crime that 
could be profitable to him: he was a diſ- 
ſemhler, a hypocrite, a murderer in cool 
blood. After the death of his brother, he 
gained the crown, by cutting off, with - 
out pity, all who ſtood in his way. He 
truſted no man any farther than helped 
his own purpoſes, and confiſted with his 
own ſafety. He liherally rewarded all 
fervices done him; but would not let the 
remembrance of them atone for offences, 
or fave any man from deſtruction who 
obſtrufted his views. Nevertheleſs, 
though his nature ſhrunk from no wick- 
edneſs which could ſerve his ambition, he 
poſſeſſed and exerciſed all thoſe virtues 
which you recommend to the practice of 
your prince. He was bold and prudent 
in war, juſt and ſtrict in the general ad- 
miniſtration of his government, and par- 
ticularly careful, by a vigorous execu- 
tion of the laws, to protect che people 
againſt injuries or oppreſſions from the 
great. In all his actions and words 
there conſtantly appeared the higheſt 
concern for the honour of the nation. 
He was neither greedy of wealth that be- 
longed to other men, nor profuſe of his 
own: but knew how to give, and 
where to ſave. He profeſſed a moſt edi- 
tying ſenſe of religion, pretended great 
' zeal for the reformation of manners, and 
| was really an example of ſobriety, 
chaſtity, and temperance, in the whole 
courſe of his life. Nor did he ſhed any 
blood, but of thoſe who were ſuch ob- 
ſtacles in his way to dominion as could 
not poſſibly be removed by any other 
means. This was a prince after your 
heart : yet, mark his end. The hor- 
ror his crimes had excited in the minds 
of his ſubjects, and the deteſtation it 
produced, were fo pernicious to him, 
that they enabled an exile, who had no 


right to the crown, and whole abilities 


were much inferior to his, to invade his 
realm, and deftroy him. 
MACHIAVEL. 

This example, I own, may ſeem to 
be of ſome weight againſt the truth of 
my ſyttem. But at the ſame time it de- 
monſtrates, that there was nothing ſo 
new in the doctrines I publiſhed, as to 
make it reaſonable to charge me with 
the diſorders and miſchiefs, which, fince 
my time, any kingdom may have hap- 
prucd to fuffer from the ambition of a 


» Sex Machiavel's Prince. 
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ſubjeRt, or the tyranny of a prince. 
Human nature wants no teaching, to 
render it wicked, In courts more efpe- 
ernily there has heen, from the fir in- 
ſtitution of monarchics, a policy prac- 
tiled, not leis repugnant than mine to 
the narrow und vulgar laws of huma- 
nity and religion. Why ſhould I be 
ſingle:{ out as worſe than other ſlateſ- 
men ? 
GUISE, 

There have been, it muſt he owned, 
in all ages and all ſtates, many wicked 
politicians. But theu art the firſt thot 
ever taught the ſcience of tyranny, re- 
duced it to rules, and inſtructed his dif- 
ciples how to acquire an ſecure it, by 
treachery, periurics, aſſaſſinations, pro- 
ſcriptions; and with a particular cau- 
tion, not to be ſtopped in the progrets 
of their crimes by any check of the con- 
ſcience, or fceling; of the heart; but to 
puſh them as far as they ſhall judge to 
be neceſſary to their greatneſs and fafety. 
It is this which has given thee a pre- 
eminence in guilt over all other itate(- 
mens. 

MACHTAVYEL. 

If vou had rend my book with can- 
dour, you would have perceivei that L 
did not deſtre to render men either ty- 
rants or rebels; but only ſhewel,. if they 
were ſo, what conduct, in ſuch cir- 
cumftances, it wonld he rational and 
expedicnt for them to obſerve. 

GUISE. 

When vou were a miniſter of ſtate in 
Florence, if any chemiſt, or phyſician, 
had publiſned a treatiſe, to inſtruct his 
countrymen inthe art of poiſoning, and 
how to do it with the molt certain de- 
ſtruction to others and {:curity to them- 
ſelves; would you have allowed him to 
plead in his juſtification, that he did not 
deſire men to poiſon their neighbours; 
but, if they would uſe ſuch evil means 
of mending their fortunes, there could 
ſurely be no harm in letting them know 
what were the moſt effectual poiſon*, 
and by what methods they micht give 
them without heing difcovered ? Would 
you have thought it a ſufficient apology 
for him, that he had droppet! in lis pre- 


face, or here and there in his book, a 


ſober exhortation againſt the committing 
of murder? Without all doubt, as a 
magiſtrate concerned for the ſafety of 
the people of Florence, you would have 


puniſhed 


3 a 
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punithed the wretch with the utmoſt ſe- 
verity, and taken great care to deſtroy 
every copy of ſo pern:cious a book. Yet 
your own admired woi k contains a more 
baneful and more infernal art. It poi- 
ſons ſtues and &ingdoms, and ſpreads 
1's malignity, like a general peſtilence, 
over the whole world. 
MACUIAVEL. 

You muit acknowledge at leaſt, that 
my diſcourſes on Livy are fvik of wie 
and virtuous maxims and precepts of 

government. 


This, I think, rather aggravatcs 
than alleviates yeur guilt. How could 
you ſtudy and comment upon Livy with 
fo acute and profound an vide ſtand- 
ing, and afterwards write a hook to 
ablolutely repugnant to all the leſſons 
of policy taught by that fage and moral 
hiſtorian? how could you, who had ſeen 
the picture of virtue fo amiably drawn 
by his hand, and who ſeemed yourtelf 
to be ſenſible of all it's charms, fall in 
love with a fury, and ſet up her dread- 
ful image as an object of worſhip to 
princes? 


GUISE, 


| MACHIAVEL. 

E was ſeduced by vanity.—-My keart 
was formed to love virtue. But I 
want d to be tt.ought @ greater genius 
in polit.cks than Ariſtotle or Plato. 
Vanity, Sir, is a paſſion as ſtrong in au- 
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thors as ambition in princes; or rather 
it is the ſame paſſion exciting itſelf dif. 
ferently. I was @ duke of Guiſe in the 
republick of letre: s. 

GUISE, 

The bad influence: of your guilt have 
reached farther than mine, and been more 
laſting. But, Heaven be praifed, your 
credit is at preſent much declining in 
Europe. I have beet: told by tome ſhades 
ho are lately arrived he: t, that the ahleſt 
ſtateſinan ot his time, a king, with whole 
fame the worid is filled, has aniwered 
your bouk, and contuted all the prin- 
ciples of it, with a noble ſcorn and ab- 
horrence. I am alſo aſſured, that in 
England there is a great and goo king, 
co] whale life has bcen a continued op- 
pojiton to your evil ſiſtem, who has hated 
all crutity, all fraud, all falſeneſs; 
whole word bas been ftacred, whoſe ho- 
nour inviolate; wilo has made the laws 
of his kingdom the rules of his govern- 
ment, and good faith aud a regard for 
the liberty of mankind the principles of 
his conduct with reſpect to foreign pow- 
ers; who reigns more abſclutely now 
in the hearts of his people, and does 
greater things by the confidence they 
place in him, and by the efforts they 
make from the generous zeal of affec- 
tion, than any monarch ever did, or evcr 
will do, by all the arts of iniquity which 


you recommended, 


DIALOGUE XIII. 
VIRGIL—HORACE—MERCURY—SCALIGER THE ELDER. 


VIRGIL, - 

M Y dear Horace, your company 

is my greateſt delight, even in 
the Elyſian fields. No wonder it was 
ſo when we lived * in Rome. 
Never had man fo genteel, ſo agreeable, 
0 eaſy a wit, or a temper fo pliant to 
the inelinations of others in the inter- 
courſe of ſociety. And then ſuch inte- 
grity, ſuch fidelity, ſuch generoſity in 
your nature! a foul ſo free from all 
envy, ſo benevolent, fo ſincere, fo placa- 
ble in it's anger, ſo warm and conſtant 
in it's affections! You were as neceſ- 
fary to Mzcenas, as he to Auguſtus. 
Vour converſation ſweetened to him all 
the cares of his miniſtry; your gaiety 
cheared his drooping ſpirits; and your 
counſels affiſted him when he wanted 
advice, For you were capable, my 


dear Horace, of counſelling ſtateſmen. 
Your ſagacity, your diſcretion, yer © 
ſecreſy, your clear judgment in all af- 
fairs, recommended you to the confi- 
dence, not of Mcenas alone, but of 
Auguſtus himſelf; which you nobly 
made uſe of, to ſerve your old friends 
of the republican party, and to confirm 
both the miniſter and the prince in their 
love of mild and modcrate meaſurc: ; 
yet with a ſevere reſtraint of licentioui- 
neſs, the moſt dangerous enemy to tlie 
whole commonwealth under any for 


of government. 
T 9 HORACE, e | 
o be iſed Virgil, wou 
have 4 Elyſium hike I was 


alive.— But I know your modeſty wil! 
not ſuffer me, in return for theſe enco- 
miums, to ſpeak of your character: 

Suppolwg 
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Sup 8 ir poems, 
ä think, as you bid of them, 
that it wanted correction. 

VIRGIL, 

Don't talk of my modeſty.-How 
much greater was yours, when you diſ- 
claimed the name of a poet, you whoſe 
odes are ſo noble, ſo harmonious, fo 
ſuhlime! 

| HORACE. 

I felt myſelf too inferior to the dig- 

nity of that name. 
VIRGIL, 

Trhink you did like Auguſtus, when 
he refuſed to accept the title of king, 
but kept all the power with which it 
was ever attended, Even in your epiſ- 
tles and ſatires, where the poet was con- 
cealed as much as he could be, you ma 

be compared to a prince in diſ- 
guiſe, or in his hours of familiarity 
with his intimate friends: the pomp and 
majeſty were dropped, but the greatneſs 
remained. 

HORACE, 

Well: will not contradict you; 
and (to fay the truth) I ſhould do it wih 
no very good grace, becauſe in ſome of 
my odes I have not ſpoken ſo modeſtly 
of my own poetry as in my epiſtles. Burt, 
to make you know your pre-eminence 
over me and all writers - Latin _ 
I will e ou to Quintilian, the be 
of all . — will tell you 
in vrhat rank you ought to be placed. 

VIRGIL. 

I fear his judgment of me was biaſſed 

by your commendation. —But who is 


this ſhade that Mercury is conducting? 


I never faw one that talked with fo much 
pride, or had ſuch ridiculous arrogance 
expreſſed in his looks! | 
HORACE. | 
They come towards us: Hail, Mer- 
cury ! What is this ſtranger with you 
MERCURY. 
His name is Julius Cæſar Scaliger, 
and he is by profeſſion a critick. 
HORACE. | 
Julius Czfar Scaliger! He was, I 
preſume, a dickatur in criticiſm? 
MERCURY. 
Yes, and he has exerciſed his ſo- 
vereign power over you. 
HORACE. 

I will not preſume to oppoſe it. I had 
enough of following Brutus at Philippi. 
MERCURY. 

Talk to him a little: He'll amuſe 
42%. I brought him to you on purpoſe. 
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HORACE, 

Virgil, do you accoſt him: I can- 
not do it with proper gravity: I ſhall 
laugh in his 2 ET NM 

VIRGIL. 

Sir, may I aſk for what reaſon you 
caſt your eyes ſo ſuperciliouſly upon 
Horace and me? I don't remember that 
— ever — down upon us 
with fuch an air of ſuperiority, when 
we were his ſubjects. , 

= SCALIGER, 

was only a ſovereign over 
bodies, and owed his —7 to — 
and uſurpation. But I have from nature 
an abſolute dominion over the wit of all 
a ithors, who are ſubjeted to me as the 
greateſt of criticks or bypercriticks. 
VIRGIL. 

Your juriſdiftion, great Sir, is very 
extenſive:—and what judgment have 
you been pleaſed to pals upon us ? 

| SCALIGER. 

Is it poffible you ſhould be ignorant 
of my decrees? I have placed you, 
Virgil, ahove Homer; whom I have 
ſhewn to be 


VIRGIL, 
Hold, Sir—ro blaſphemy againſt my 
er. 
HORACE, 
But what have you faid of me ? 
I have ſaid, that I had rather ha- 


auritter the little Dialogue bet uten you 
and Lydia, than have been male king 
of Arrogon. 

HORACE. 

Tf we were in the other world, you 
ſhould give me the kingdom, and take 
both the ode and the lady in return. 
But did you always pronounce ſo fa- 
vourably for us? 

SCALIGER. 

Send for my works, and read them. 
Mercury will bring them to vou wren 
the firſt learned ghott that arrives here 
from Europe. "There is wmitrioh ud ar 
you in them: I tell you of your nas. 
— But it was my Whin to Cu), that 
little ode; and I never do nes by 
halves. When I give pra, L pave it 
liberally, to ſhew my royal bounty. 
But I generally blame, to -xeri all the 
vigour of my cen or ian power, and keep 
my ſubjects in awe. 

HO RACE. c 

You did not contine your ſcvereignty 
to poets; you exerciied it, no doubt, 
over ail gther writers, 

E SCALIGER, 
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SCALIGER, 

T was a poet, a philoſopher, a ſtateſ- 
man, an orator, an hiſtorian, a divine; 
without doing the drudgery of any of 
theſe, but only cenſuring thoſe who did, 
and ſhewing thereby the ſuperiority of 
my genius over them all. | 

| HORACE. 

A ſhort way indeedto univerſal fame! 
And ſuppoſe you were very peremp- 
tory in youi deciſions. 

SCALIGER. | 

Pereraptory ! ay.— If any man dared 


to contradict my opinions, I called him 


a dunce, a raſcal, a villain, and fright- 
ened him out of his wits, 
| VIRGIL. 

But what ſaid others to this method 

of diiputation? 
SCALIGER. 

They generally believed me, becauſe 
of the confidence of my aſſertions; and 
thought I could not be fo inſolent, or 
ſo angry, if I were not abſolutely ture 
of being in the right. Beſides, in my 
controverfies, I had a great help irom 
mne language in which I wrote : for one 
can ſcold and call names with a much 
better grace in-Latin than in French, or 
any tame, modern tongue. 
| HORACE. 


Have not I heard, that you pretended 


to derive your deſcent from the princes 
of Verona? 
 _ SCALIGER. 
Pretended ! do you preſume to deny it? 
HORACE. | 

Not I indeed: Genealogy is not 
ſcience. If you ſhould claun to deſcend 
in a dire& line from king Midas, I 
would not diſpute it. | | 

VIRGIL. 

I wonder, Scaliger, that you ſtooped 
to io low an ambition. Was it not 
greater to reign over all Mount Parnaſ- 
ius than over a petty ſtate of Italy? 

SCALI GEX. 

You ſay well. —I was too conde- 
ſcending to the prejudices of vulgar opi- 
nion. The ignorant multitude imagine 
that a prince is a greater man than a 
critick. Their folly made me defire to 
claim kindred with the Scalas of Verona. 

| HORACE, 

Pray, Mercury, how de you intend 
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to diſpoſe of this auguſt perſon? You 

cannot think it proper to let him remain 

with us. He mutt be placed with the 

demigods; he muit go to Olympus. 
MERCURY. 

Be not afraid. He ſhall not trouble 
you long. I brought him hither, to 
divert you with the fight of an animal 
you never had ſeen, and my ſelf wih 
your ſurprize. He is the chief of all the 
modern criticks, the mott renowned 
captain of that numerous and dreadful 
band. Whatever you may think of him, 
I can ſeriouſly —— you, that, before 
he went mad, he had good parts and 
great learning. But I will now explain 
to you the original cauſe of the abſur- 
dities he has uttered. His mind was 


formed in ſuch a manner, that, like 


ſome perſpective glaſſes, it either d;mi- 
niſhed or magnified ali objects too much; 
but above all others it magnified the 
good man to himſelf. This made him 
to proud, that it turned his brain. Now 
I have had my fpert with him, I think 
it will be charity to reſtore him to his 
ſenſes; or rather to bettow, what nature 
denied him, a found judgment. Come 
hither, Scaliger.——By this touch of my 
caduceus, I give thee power to ſee things 
as they are, and among others thyſelf.— 
Look, gentlemen, how his countenance 
is fallen in a moment! Hear what he 
ſays —He is talking to himſelf. 
SCALIGER, 

Bleſs me! with what perſons have I 
been diſcourſing ! with Virgil and Ho- 
race! How could I venture to open 
my lips in their preſence ? Good Mer- 
cury, I beſeech you, let me retire from 
a company for which I am very unfit. 
Let me go and hide my head in the 
deepeſt ſhade of that grove which I ſee 
in the valley. After I have performed 
a penance there, I will crawl on my 
knees to the feet of thoſe illuſtrious 
ſhades, and beg them to ſee me burn 
my impertinent books of criticiſm, in 
the fiery billows of Phlegethon, with my 
own hands. 

. MERCURY. 

They will both receive thee into fa- 
vour. This mortificationof truly know - 
ing thyſelf is a ſufficient atonement tor 
thy former preſumption. | 
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DIALOGUE XIV. 
BOILEAU—POPE., 


BOILEAU, 
R. Pope, you have done me great 
honour. I am told, that you 
made me your model in poetry, and 
walked on Parnaſſus in the ſame paths 
which I had trod. 
POPE. 

We both followed Horace : but in 
our manner of imitation, and in the turn 
of our natural genius, there was, I be- 
live, much relemblance. We both were 
too irritable, and too eaſily hurt by of- 
fences even from the loweſt of men. 
The keen edge of our wit was frequent- 
ly turned ag inſt thoſe whom it was 
more a ſhame to contend with than an 
honour to vanquiſh. | 

BOILEAU. 

Yes :—But in general we were the 
champions of good morals, good ſenſe, 
and good learning. If our love of theſe 
were ſometimes heate'{ into anger againſt 
thoſe who offended them no leis than us, 
is that anger to be blame ? 

POPE. 

It would have been nobler, if we had 
not been parties in the quarrel. Our 
enemies obſerve, that neither our cen- 
{ure nor our praile was always impar- 
tial, | 

BOILEAU, 

It might perhaps have been better, if 
in ſome inſtances we had not praiſed or 
blamed ſo much. But in panegyrick 
and ſatire moderation is infipid. 

POPE. 

Moderation is a cold anpoetical vir- 
tue. Mere hiſtorical truth is better 
written in proſe. And therefore I think 
you did judicioufly, when you threw 
into the fire your hiſtory of Louis le 
Grand, and truſted his fame to your 
poems. | | 

BOILEAU. 


When thoſe poems were publiſhed, 
that monarch was the idol of the French 
nation. If you and I had not known, 
in our occaſional compoſitions, how to 
ipeak to the pathons us well as to the 
ſober realon of mankind, we ſhould not 
have acquired that lefpotick authority 
in the empire of wit, which made us lo 


formidable to all the inferior tribe of 


See Boileau's Epigram on himſ lx. 


poets in England and France. Beſide, 
ſharp ſatyriſts want great patrons. 
POPE. 

All the praite which mv friends re- 
ceived from me was unbeught, In this, 
at leaſt, I may boaſt a tuperiority over 
the penſicncd Baileau. 

BOILEAU. 

A penſion in France was an honour- 

able diſtinction. Had you been a French . 


man, you would have ambitioufly fought 


it; had I been an Engliſhman, I ſhould 


have proudly declined it. If our merit 


in other reſpects be not ure ual, this 

difference will not ſet me much be- 

low you in the temple of virtue or of 
POPE. 

It is not for me to draw a compariſon 
between our works. But, if I may be- 
lieve the belt criticks who have talked 
to me on the ſubject, my Rape of the 
Leck is not inferior to your Lutrin; and 
my Art of Criticiſm m av well be com- 
pare.! with your Art of Poetry : my Ethic 
Efifiles are eſteemed at leaſt cqual to 
yours, and my Satires much better. 

| BOILEAU. 

Hold, Mr. Pope. If there be really 
ſuch a ſympathy in our natures as you 
ſuppoſed, there may be reaſon to fear, 
that, if we go on in this manner com- 
paring our works, we ſhall not part in 
good triendiitp. 

POPE. 

No, no:—ihe mild air of the Flyſian 
fields has mitigated my temper, as I pre- 
fume it has yours, But in truth gur 
reputations are pearly on alevel, Our 
writings are admired almolt equally (as 


I hear) tor energy and fiſtneſt of thought, 


We both of us carried the beauty of ur 
diction, and the harmony of our aum- 
bers, to the higheit perfection that our 
languages would admit. Our poems 
were poliſhed to the utmoſt degree of 
correctneſs; yet without loſing their fire, 
or the agreeable appearance ot 3: ,ʒ m 
and eaſe. We burrowed much from 
the ancients, tho gh you, I believe, 
more than I: but our imitaiiors (io 
uſ- an expreſion of your own) bad {iid 
an original ai. 
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BOILEAU. 

FT will confeſs, Sir, (to ſhew vou that 
the Elyſian climate has had it's effects 
upon me) I will fairly confeſs, without 
the leatt ill humour, that, in your Elaifa 
t. Alelard, your Verſes to the Memory of 
an uafortunale Lady, and tome others 
yen wrote in your youth, there is more 
fire of poetry than in any of mine. You 
exceiled in the pathetick, which I never 
approached. I will alſo allow, that you 
hit the manner of Horace, and the y 
aciicacy ot his wit, more exactly than I, 
or than any other man who has written 
face his time. Nor could I, ner did 
even Lucretius himſelf, make philoſophy 
fo poetical, and embelliſh it with ſuch 
charms as you have given to that of 
Plato, or (to ſpeak more properly) of 
ſome of his modern diſciples, in your 
cclebrated Eſay on Man. 

| POPE, 
What do you think of my Homer? 
BOILEAU. 

Your Homer is the moſt ſpirited, the 
moſt poctical, the moſt elegant, and the 
melt plealing tranſlation, that ever was 
male of any ancient poem; though not 
10 much in the Manner of the original, 
er ſo exactly agreeable to the ſexe in all 
aces, as micht perhaps be deſired. 
Bae when I conſider the years you ſpent 
in this work, and how many excellent 
original poems you might with leſs dif 
ſiculty have produced in that time, I 
cannot but regret that your talents were 
thits employed, A great poet, fo tied 
dywn to a tedious tranſlation, is @ Co- 
luambus chained to an dar. What new 
regions of fancy, full of treaſures vet 
vntouched, might you have explored, 
if you had been at liberty boldly to ex- 
pand your fails, and tteer your own 
curſe, under the conduct and direction 
of your own genius !— But J am ſtill 
more angry with you for your edition 
of Shakeſpeare. The office of an edittr 
was below you, and your mind was un- 
fit for the drudgery it requires. Would 
any body think of employing a Raphael 
to clean an old picture 

| wa of de 

Te principal cau my under- 
taking that taſk vras zeal for the honour 
of Sh:keſpeare: and, if you knew all his 
beauties as well as I, you would not 
wonder at this zeal. No other author 
had ever fo copions, ſo bold, ſo creative 
an imagination, with fo pertect a know- 


ledge of the paſſions, the humours, and 
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ſentiments of mankind. He painted all 
characters, from kings down to peaſants, 
with equal truth and equal force. If hu- 
man nature were deſtroyed, and no mo- 
nument were left of it except his works, 
other beings might know u at un was 
from thole writings. 
BOILEAV. | 

You fay he painted all characters, 
from kings dewn to peatants, with equal 
truth and equal iorce. I cannot deny 
that he did fo: but I with he had net 
jumbled thoſe characters together, in the 
compoſition of his pictucs, as he has 
frequently done. 

| POPE. 

The ſtrange nuxtu e of tragedy, co- 
medy, and farce, in the fame play, nay 
ſometimes in the fame icene, I acknow- 
ledge to be quite inexcuſable. But this 
was the taſte of the times when Shake- 


ſpeare wrote. 
ROILEAU, 


A great gens onght to guide, nc; 
ſervilely follow, the takic of his contem. 
poraries. 

POP7. 

Confider from how thick a darkne(s 
of barbariſm the genius of Shakeſpeate 
broke forth! What were the Engliſh, 
and what (let me aſk you} were the 
French dramatic p.rivimances, in the 
age when he flourttked? The advances 
he made towards the higlieſt perfection 
both of tragedy and comedy are amazing 
In the principal points, in the power ct 
exciting terror and pity, or raiſing laugh. 
ter in an audience, none yet has excelled 
him, and very few have equalied, 

| BOILEAU, 

Do you think that he was equal in 
comedy to Moliere ? 

POPE. 

In comzck force I do: but in the fine 

and delicate ſtrokes of ſatire, and what 


is called genteel comedy, he was greatly 


inferior to that admirable writer. There 
is nothing in him to compare with the 
Miſanthrope, the Ecole des Femmes, or 
Tartuffe. | | 

30O0ILEAU. 

This, Mr. Pope, is a — deal fo: 
an Engliſhman to acknowledge. A ve- 
neration for Shakeſpeare ſecms to be a 
part of your national religion, and the 
only part in which even your men of 
ſenle are fanaticks. 

POPE. | 
„ and be 


He who can read Shakeſpeare 
cool enough tor ꝗ— tet + 
er 
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ber criticiſm, has more of reaton than 
taſte. | 
; BOILE AVU. 

I join with you im admiring him as 2 
prodigy ot genius, thovgh I find the moſt 
ſhocking abturdities in his plays; abſur- 
dities which no critick ot my nation can 
pardon. a 

POPE. 


We will be fatisfied with your feeling 
the excellence of his beauties. But ycu 
would admire hin ſtill more, if you 
could tee the chiet characters in all his 
beſt tragedics repreſented by an actor, 
who appeared on the ſtage a little before 
J left the world. He has ſhewn the 
Engliſh nation more ex-ellences in 
Shakeſpeare, than the quickeſt wits could 
diſcern; and has imprinted them on the 
heart with a livelicr feeling than the moſt 
tentble natures had ever experienced 
without his help. | 

BOILEAU. 

The variety, ſpirit, and force, of Mr. 
Garrick's action, have been much praited 
to me by many of lus countrymen, 
whole ſhades I converte with, and who 
agree in ſpcaking of him as we do of 
Baron, our moſt natural and moit ad- 
mired actor. I have alſo heard of an- 
other, who has now quitted the ttage, 


but who had filled, with great dignity, 


force, and elevation, ſome tragick parts; 
and excelled ſo much in the comick, 
that none ever has deſerved a higher ap- 
plauſe. 

POPE. 

Mr. Quin was indeed a moſt perfect 
comedian. In the part of Falſtaff par- 
ticularly, wherein the ntmot force of 
Shakeſpeare's humour appears, he uttain- 
ted to ſuch perfection, that he wws not an 
actor; he was the man deſcribed by 
Shakeſpeare; he was Falſtaff himſelf 
When I ſaw him do it, the pleaſantry of 
the jat knight appeared to me lo bewitch- 
ing, all his vices were to mirthful, that 
I eouid not much wonder at his having 
ſeduced a young prince even to rc in 
his company. 

BOILFAU, 

That character is not well underſtood 

by the French. They ſuppoſe it be- 
| longs, not to comedy, but to farce: 
whereas the Engliſh fee in it the fineit 
and highett ſtrokes of wit and humour, 
Perhaps theſe different judgments may 
be accounted for, in ſome mcature, by 
the diverſity of manners in ditferent 
countries. But don't you allow, Mr. 


Pope, that our writers, both of tragedy 
and comedy, are, upon the whole, more 
perfect matters of their art than yours? 
It you deny it, I will appeal to the 
Achenians, the ouly judges qualified 
to decide the diſpute. I will refer it to 
Euripides, Sophocles, and Menander. 
PQPE. 

I am afaid of thuſe judges: for I fee 
them continually walking hand in hand, 
and engaged in the molt friendly con- 
verlation, with Corneill., Racine, and 
Molicre. Our dramatic wiiters feem, 
in gen-ral, not o fond of their come 
pany : they ſometimes ſhove ruvely by 
them, and g ve themlelves airs of ſupe- 
riority. They flight their reprimands, 
and laugh at their precepts. In thurt, 
they will be trie. by their chunt alone; 
— that judicature is partial. 

BOILE AU. 

I will preſs this queition no farther, 
— But let me aſk you, to wa.ch of Gur 
rival tragedians, Racine and Corne:ilc, 
do you give the preference? 

POPE. 

The ſublimeſt plays of Corneille are, 
in my judgment, equalled by the Atha- 
liz of Racine; and the ten ler pailians 
are certainly touched by chat ele ant and 
moſt pathetick writer with a much finer 
hand. I nocd not add, that he is in- 
finitely more correct than Corneille, and 
more harmonious and noble in his verſi- 
fication. Corneiile formed himſelf en- 
tirely upon Lucan; but the matter of 
Racine was Virgil. How much better 
a taſte had the former than the latter in 


chuſing his model! 


BOILEAU. 

My friendſhip with Racine, and my 
partiality for his writings, make me 
hear with great pleaſ re the preference 
given to him above Corneille by fo judi- 
cious a critick. 

| POPE. 

That he excelled his competitor in the 
particulars I have mentioned, cannot I 
think be denicd. But y«t the ſpirit and 
the majeity of ancient Rome were never 
ſo well expreſſed as by Corneille. Nor 
has any other French dramatick writcr, 
in the general character of his works, 
ſhewn ſuch a maſculine ſtrength and 

ain:ſs of thought. Racine is the 
van deſcribed by ancient poets, which 
riſes to the clouds on downy wings, and 
ſings a ſweet, but a gentle and plaintive 
note. Corneille is the eagle, winch ſoars 
to the (Kies on bold and founding p. 
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nions, and fears not to perch on the 

ſ-eptre of Jupiter, or to bear m his 

pounces the lightning of the god. 
BOILEAU. 

Lam glad to find, Mr. Pope, that, in 
praiting Corneille, you run into poetry; 
which is not the language ct ſober cri- 
75ciſiz, though ſometimes uſed by Lon- 
ginus. 


POPE. 
T caught the fire from the idea of Cor- 
neille. 
BOILEAU. 


He has bright flaſhes; yet I think that 
in his thunder there is often more 101 
than fire. Don't you find him too de- 
clamatorv, too turgid, too unnatural, 
even in his beit tragedies? 
POPE. 


I own I do—Yet the greatnets and 


elevation of his ſentiments, and the 
nervous vigour of his ſenſe, atone, in 
my opinion, for all his faults. But let 
me now, in my turn, deſire your opi- 
nion of our epick poet, Milton. 

| BOILEAU. 

Longinus perhaps would prefer him 
to all other writers: for he ſurpaſſes even 
Homer in the /ab/zzze. But other cri- 
ticks, who require variety, and agree- 
ableneſs, and a correct regularity of 
thonght and judgment, in an epick 
poem, who can endure no abliudities, 
no extravagant fictions, would place him 
far below Virgil. 

POPE. 

His genius was indeed ſo vaſt and 
ſublime, ibat his poem ſeems beyond the 
limits of criticitm: as his ſub:ect is be- 
yond the limits of nature. The bright 
and exceſſive blaze of pcetical fire, which 
ſhines in ſo many parts of the Paradiſe 
Loft, will hardly permit the dazzled eye 
to {ee it's faults, 

BOLILFAU. 

The taſte of your countrymen is much 
changed fince the days of Charles II. 
when Dryden was thought a greater 
poet than Milton 


POPE. | 
The politicks of Milton at that time 
| brought his poetry into diſgrace: for it 


is a rule with the Engliſh; they fee no 

in a man whe? politicks they diſ- 
hke. But, as their notions of govern- 
ment are apt to change, men of parts, 
whom they have lighted, become their 
favourite authors; and others, who have 
poſſeſſed heir warmeſt admiration, are in 
their turn under-valued, I his revolu- 
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tion of favour was experienced by Drv. 
den as wel! as Mton. He lived 0 c 
his writings, together with lus politicks, 
quite aut of fahion. But even in the 
days of his higheit proſperity, when the 
generality of the people admired his Al- 
manzor, and thought his Indian Em- 
peror the perfection of tragedy, the Duke 
of Buckingham and Lord Rocheſter, the 
two wittieſt noblemen our country has 
produced, attacked his fame, and turn- 
ed the rants of his heroes, the jargon of 
his ſpirits, and the abſurdity of his piots, 
into jult ridicule, 
BOILEAU, 

You have made him good amends, by 
the praiſe you have given him in ſome 
of your writings. 

POPE. 

I owed him that praiſe, as my maſter 
in the art of verſification. Yet I ſub- 
ſcribe to the cenſures which have been 
palied by other writers on many of his 
works. They are good critics; but 
he is ſtill a great poet. You, Sir, I am 
ſure, muſt particularly admire him as 
an excellent ſatiriſt. His Ab/alom and 
Achuophel is a matter-piece in that way 
of writing; and his Mac Flecno is, I 
thiak, interior to jt in nothing but the 
meanneſs of the ſuhiect. | 

BOILEAU. 
Did not you take the modal of your 
Dunciau from the latter of thole very in- 
genious latires? | 

POPE. | 
I did—but my work is more extenſive 

than his, and my imagination has taken 
in it a greater icope. 

BOILFAU. 

Some criticks may doubt whether the 
length of your poem were ſo properly 
{uited to the meanneſs of the lubject as 
the brevity of tis. Three cantos to ex- 
— a dunce crowned with laurel! I 

ave not given above three lines to the 
author of the Pacelle. 
POPE. | 

My intention was, to expoſe, not one 
author alone, but all the dulneſs and 
falſe taſte of the Engliſh nation in my 
times. Could ſuch a deiign be con- 
tracted into a narrower compaſs? 

BOILEAU. 

We will not diſpute on this point, 
nor whether the hero of your Dunciad 
were really a dunce. But has not 
Dryden been acculcd of immorality 
and prophaneneſs in ſome of his writ- 
ings! 

POPE, 
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POPE. 

He has, with tov much reaſon: and I 
am ferry to ſay, that all our beſt comick 
writers after Shaketpeare and Jonſon, 
except Adif.n and Steele, are as liable 
as he to that heavy charge. Fletcher is 
ſhocking. Etheridge, Wycherley, Con- 
greve, Vanbrugh, and Farquhar, have 
painted the manners of the times in 
which they wrote, with a maſterly hand: 
but they are too often ſuch manners, 
that a virtuous man, and much more a 
virtuous woman, muſt be greatly of- 
fended at the repreſentation. 

8 BOILEAU. 8 

n this reſpect, our ſtage is - 
ferable to yours. It is a |-hool of = 
rality. Vice is expoſed to contempt and 


to hatred. No falſe colours are laid on, 


to conceal it's deformity; but thoſe with 
which it paints itſelf are there taken off. 
POPE. 

It is a wonderful thing, that in France 
the Eomick Muſz ſhould be the graweſt 
lady in the nation. Of late (he is lo grave, 
that one might almoſt miſtake her for 

her ſiſter Melpomene. Moliere made 

her indeed a good moral philotopher; 

hut then ſhe philoſophized, like Demo- 

critus, with a merry laughing face. Now 

the weeps over vice, inſtead of ſhewing 

it to mankind, as I think ſhe generaily 
ought to do, in ridiculous lights. 
BOILEAU, | 

Her buſineſs is more with folly than 
with vice; and when ſhe attacks the lat- 
ter, it ſhould be rather with ridicule than 
invective. But ſometimes ſhe may be 
allowed to raiſe her voice, and change 
her uſual ſmile into a frown of juſt in- 
dignation. | | 

POPE. | 

E like her beſt when ſhe ſmiles. But 
did you never reprove your witty friend 
La Fontaine, for the vicious levity that 
appears in many of his Tales? He was as 
guilty of the crime of debaucking the 
Mujes, as any of our comick poets. 

BOILEAU. 
Ion he was; and bewail the proſti- 


tution of his genius, as I ſhould that of 


an innocent 2nd beautiful country girl. 
He was all nature and ſimplicity! yet in 
that ſimplicity there wus a grace and un- 
affected vivacity, with a juſtneis of 
thought and eaſy elegance of expreſſion, 
that can hardly be found in any other 
writer, His manner is quite original, 
and peculiar to himſelf, though all the 


matter of his writin IS is horrowed from 
others. 
POY?, 
In that mann hc has been imitated 
by my friend Mr. Prior. 
BOILE ALU. 
He has, very tuccet: fully. Some of 
Prior's tales have the {pirit of La Fou- 
taine's, with more judgment; hut not, 


I think, with ſuch an amiable and grace- 


ful ſimplicity. | 
POPE. 
Prior's harp had more ſtrings than La 


Fontaine's. He was a fine poet in many 


different ways: La Fontaine but in one. 


And, though in ſome of his tales he 

imitated that author, his Alma was an 

original, and of ſingular beauty. 
BOILEAU. 

There is a writer of heroick foetry, 
who lived before Milton, and whom 
ſome of your countrymen place in the 
higheſt claſs of your pocts, though he is 
little known in France. I ſee him ſome- 
times in company with Homer and Vir- 
gil, but oftener with Taſſo, Arioſto, and 
Dante. 

| 1 

I underſtand you mean Spenſer. 
There is a force and beauty in fore of 
his images and diſcriptiaus, equal ww any 
in thoſe writers you nave icon nim con- 
verſe with. But he had not che art of 
properly fading his pictures. He brings 
the minute and diſagreenble parts to 
much into ſight; and ovngies too fre- 
quently vulgar and mean ideas with no— 
ble and ſublime. Had he choſen a iab- 
jet proper for epick petty, be ſeems to 
have had a ſufficient cicvation and 
ſtrength in his genjus to make bim a 
great epick poet: but the alle gore, which 
is continued throughout ihe Whole work, 
fatigues the wind, aus! cannot iure 
reſt the heart fo much as thote poems, 
the chief actors in which ate ſuppoled ty 
have really exiſted. Tic Syrens and 
Circe in the Odyſſey are allogorical per- 
ſons; but Ulyſſes, the hero of the poems 
was à man renowned in Greece, which 
makes the account of his adventures af - 
fecting and delightful. To be now-and- 
then in Fairy-land, among wmaginzry 
beings, is a pleaſing variety, and helps 
to diſtinguiſn the poet from ihe orator or 


hiſtorian: but to be always Ute, is 


ukſome. 
BOILEAVU. 
Is not Spenter likew:s hlameable, for 


COMVENUNS 
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confounding the Chriſti in with the Pa- 
gan theology, in fume parts of his 
poem? | 

POPE. 


Ves; he had that fault in common 


_ MUE1i5, 
BOILEAU, 

Who is the poet that arrived foon 
after you in Elyuum, whom I favs Spen- 
fer cad in and pretent to Virgil, as the 
author of 2 poem retembling the Geor- 
gicks? ' On his head was a garland of 
the ſeveral kinds of flowers that blow in 
each ſeaſon, with evergreens inter- 
mixed. 

POPE. 

Your deſcription points out Thomſon. 
He painted nature exactly, and with 
great ſtrength of pencil. His imagina- 
tion was rich, extenſive, and ſublime: 
his dition bold and giowing, but ſome- 
times obſcure and affected. Nor did he 
always know when to ffop, or what to 
reject. 

BOILEAU, 

I ſhould ſuppoſe that he wrote - 
dics upon Foy model: for 8 
ten admitted into the grove of Euri- 
pides. 

POPE, 


He enjoys that diſtinction both as a 
tragedian and as a moraliſt. For, not 
only in his piays, but all his ather works, 
there 1s the pureſt zorality, animated by 
piety, and rendered more touching by 
the tine and delicate ſentiments of a moſt 
tender and benevolent heart. 

BOILEAU. 

St. Evremond has brought me ac- 
quainted with Waller.-I was ſurprized 
to find in his writings a politeneſs and 
gallantry which the French ſuppoſe to 
be appropriated only to theirs. His ge- 
nius was a compoſition, which is ſeldom 
to be met with, of the ſublime and the 
agreeable. In his compariſon between 
himſelf and Apollo as the lover of 
Daphne, an in that between Amoret 
an Sachariſſa, there is a finefſe and de- 
licacy of wit, which the moſt delicate of 
our writers have never exceeded. Nor 
had Sarrazin or Voiture the art of 
praiſing more genteelly the ladies whom 
they admired. But his epiſtle to Crom- 
well, and his poem on the death of that 
extraordinary man, are written with a 
force and greatneis of manner, which 

ive him à rank among the poets of the 
it claſs. | 


POPE, ; 

Mr. Waller was unqueſtionably a 
very fine writer. His Muſe was as well 

ualifſied as the Graces themſelves to 

eſs out a Venus; and he could even 
adorn the brows of a conqueror with 
fragrant and beautiful wreaths. But he 
had fome puerile and low thovghts, 
which unaccountably mixed with the 
elegant and the noble, like ſchool- boys 
or mob admitted into a palace. There 
was allo an intemperance and a2 luxu- 
riancy in his wit, which he did not 
enou h reſtrain. He wrote little to the 
underſtanding, and lefs to the heart; 


but he frequently delights the imagina- 


tion, and ſometimes ſtrikes it with flaſhes 
of the higheit ſublime. We had another 
poet of the age of Charles the Firſt, ex- 
tremely admired by all his contempora - 
ries; in whoſe works there is ſtill more 


affectation of wit, a greater redundancy 


of imagination, a worſe taſte, and leis 
judgment: but he touched the heart 
more, and had finer feelings, than 
Waller.-I mean Cowley. 
BOILEAU. 
J have been often ſolicited to admire 
his writings by his learned friend Dr. 


Spratt. He ſeems to me a great wit, 


and a very amiable man, but not a good 
poet. 
POPE. 


The /pirit of poetry is ſtrong in ſome 


of his odes; but in the art of poetry he 


is always extremely deficient. 
BOILEAU. 

J hear that of late his reputation is 
much lowered in the opinion of the 
Englith. Yet I cannot bur think that, 
if a moderate portion of the ſuperfluities 
of his wit were given by Apollo to ſome 
of their modern barils, who write com- 
mon- place morals in very ſmooth verſe, 
without any abſurdity, but without a 
fingle new thought, or one enlivening 
ſpark of imagination, it would be a 
great favour to them, and do them more 
{ervice, than all the rules laid down in 


my Art of Poetry, and yours of Criti- 


ciſm. 
POPE, 
T am much of your mind. But I 
left in England ſome poets, whom you, 


1 know, will admire, not only for the 


harmony aud correctneſs of ſtyle, but 

the ſpirit and genius you will find in 
BOILEAU. | 

France too has produced ſome very 

| excellen* 


” ” = 0: -« ©» 
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excellent writers, ſince the time of my 
death.—Of one particularly I hear won - 
ders. Fame to him is as kind as if he 
had been dead a thouſand years. She 
brings his praiſes to me from all parts 
of Europe.--Y ou know I ſpeak of V 
taire. 


POPE, 

I do: the iſh nation yields to 
„ his extenſive ge- 
nius. Other writers excel in ſome one 
particular branch of wit or ſcience; but 
when the king of Pruſſia drew Voltaire 
from Paris to Berlin, he had a whole 
Academy of Belles Lettres in him 


BOILEAU. 

That prince himſelf has fuch talents 
for poetry as no other monarch, in any 
age or country, has ever poſſeſſed. What 
an aſtoniſhing c 
his mind, what an heroick tranquillity 


and firmneſs in his heart, that he can in 


the evening compoſe an ode or epiſtle in 
the moſt 2 and the next 
morning fight a battle with the conduct 
of Cæſar or Guſtavus Adolphus! 
POPE. | 

I envy Voltaire ſo noble a ſubject both 

for his verſe and his proſe. But, if that 

rince will write his own Commentaries, 

e will want no hiſtorian. I hope that, 
in writing them, he will not reſtrain his 
pen, as Cæſar has done, to a mere ac- 
count of his wars; but let us ſee the po- 
litician, and the benignant protector of 
arts and ſciences, as well as the warrior, 
in that picture of himſelf. Voltaire has 
thewn us, that the events of battles and 
neges are not the moſt intereſting parts 
of good hiſtory; but that all the improve- 
ments and embelliſhments of human ſo- 
ciety ought to be carefully and particu- 
larly recorded there. , 

BOILEAU. 

The progreſs of arts and knowledge, 
and the great changes that have happen- 
ed in the manners of mankind, are ob- 
ie ds far more worthy of a reader's at- 
tention than the revolutions of fortune. 
And it is chiefly to Voltaire that we owe 
this initructive ſpecies of hiſtory, 

POPE. 

He has not only been the father of it 
among the moderns, but has carried it 
ainilelt to it's utmott perfection. 

BOILEAU. 

Is he not too uni verſal? Can any 

writer be c. rat, who is ſo comprehen- 


Hye? 


matt there be in 


POPE, 

A traveller round the world cannot 
inſpect every region with ſuch an aceu- 
rate care, as exactly to deſcribe each ſin- 

part. If the outlines be well marked, 
and the obſervations on the principal 
points be judicious, it is all that can be 
required. 
BOILEAU, 


I would however adviſe and exhort 
the French and Engliſh youth, to take a 
fuller ſurvey of ſome particular pro- 
vinces; and to remember, that although, 
in travels of this ſort, a lively imagina- 
tion is a agreeable ion, it is 
not the des gude. To ſpeak without 


a metaphor, the ſtudy of hiſtory, both 


ſacred and requires a critical 

and laborious inveſtigation. The com- 

poſer of a ſet of lively and witty re- 

marks on facts ill examined, or incor- 

realy delivered, is not an hiſtorian. 
POPE. 

We cannot, I think, deny that name 
to the author of the Life of Charles the 
XIIch, king of Sweden. 

BOILEAV. 

No, certainly. I eſteem it the 
beſt hiſtory that this age has 
As full of ſpirit as the hero whoſe ac- 
tions it relates, it is nevertheleſs moſt 
exact in all matters of importance. The 
ſtyle of it is elegant, perſpicuous, 
fected; the diſpoſition and method are 
excellent; the judgments given by the 
writer acute and juſt. | 

POPE. 

Are you not pleaſed with that philo- 
ſophical freedom of thought, which diſ- 
covers itſelf in all the works of Voltaire, 


but more particularly in thoſe of an hiſ- 
torical nature ? | 
BOILEAU. 


reckon it m—_— higheſt perfec - 
tions. Superſtition, and bigotry, and 
party ſpirit, are as great enemies to the 
truth and candour of hiſtory, as malice 
2 2 To think , is there · 
rea neceſſary quality in a 
hiſtorian. But all hard bounds; 
which, in ſome of his writings, Veltaire, 
I fear, has not obſerved. Would to 
Heaven he would refle&, while it is yet 
in his power to correct what is faulty, 
that all his works will outlive him; that 
many nations will read them; and that 
the judgment pronounced here upon the 
writer himſelf will be according to the 
ſcope and — of them, and to the 


extent 


40 
extent of their or evil effects on the 
great ſociety of mankind! 


POPE. 

It would be well for all Europe, if 
ſome other Twit; of your country, who 
give the fa to this age in all polite lite- 
rature, had the fame ſerious thoughts 
you recommended to Voltaire. Witty 
writings, when directed to. ſerve the 
good ends of virtue and religion, are like 

e lights hung out in a para, to guide 
the mariners ſafe t h dangerous 
ſeas: but the brightneſs of thoſe that are 
1mpious or immoral ſhines only to be- 


tray, and to lead men to * 
BOILEAU. 
Has Bans been free from all ſe - 
ductions of this nature? | 
| | ' POPE. 
rendering vice im more agree- 
able than the agi. nd 
.BOILEAU, 


T am not very proud of this ſupe- 


riority in tae falents of my countrymen. 
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But, as I am told that the e of 
the Englith is now ad;nired xt I 
hope it will ſoon convince hoth nations, 
that true woiſdom is virtue, and true vir- 
tue is religion. 

POPE. 


I think it alſo to be wiſhed, that 2 
taſte for. the frivakus may not continue 
too prevalent among the French. There 
is 2 difference between gatherin 
flowers at the foot of Parnaſſus, and A 
—_— heights of the moun - 
tain. The palms and laurels grow there; 
and, if any of your countrymen aſpire 
to gain them, they muſt no longer ener- 
vate all the vigour of their minds by this 
habit 2 I would have them be 
perpetual competitors with the Engliſh 


in manly wit and ſubſtantial learning. 


But let the ition be friendly. 
There is nothing which ſo contracts and 
debaſes the mind as national envy. True 


wit, like true virtue, naturally loves its 
own image, in whatever place it is 


DIALOGUE XV. 
OCTAVIA—PORTIA—ARRIA. 


| PORTIA. 
OW has it happened, Octavia, 
| that Arria and I, who have a 

higher rank than you m the temple of 
Fame, ſhould have a lower here in Eiy- 
ſium? We are told, that the virtues you 
exerted, as à wife, were greater than 
ours. Be fo good as to explain to us 
what were thoſe virtues. It is the pri- 
vilege of this placr, that one can bear 
ſuperiority without mortification. The 
jealouſy. of precedence died with the reſt 
of our mortal frailties. Tell us then 
vour own ſtory. We will fir down un- 
der the ſhade of this myrtle grove, and 
liſten to it with pleaſure. 

OCTAVIA, 

Noble ladies, the glory of our fex and 
of Rome, I will not refuſe to comply 
with your defire, though it recalls to my 
mind ſome ſcenes which my heart would 
with to forget. There can be only one 
reaſon why Minos —— — given to 

conjugal virtues a preference above 

—— ok is, that the trial aſſigned 
to them was harder. 
ARRIA. 

How, Madam! harder than to die for 
your huſband! We died for ours. 


OCTAVIA. 

You did, for huſbands who loved you, 
and were the moſt virtuous men of the 
ages thev lived in; who truſted you with 
their lives, their fame, their honour. To 
outlie fuch huſbands is, in my judg - 
ment, a harder effort of virtue, than to 
die for them, or with them. But Mark 
Antony, to whom my brother Octavius, 
for reaſons of ſtate, gave my „ was 
indifferent to me, and loved another. 
Yet he has told me himſelf, I was hand - 
ſomer than his miſtreſs Cleopatra. 
Younger I certainly was; and to men 
that is generally a charm ſufficient to 
turn the ſcale. in one's favour. I had 
been loved by Marcellus. Antony faid, 
he loved me, when he pledged to me his 
faith. Perhaps he did for a time: a 
new handſome woman might, from his 
natural inconſtancy, make him forget 
an old attachment. He was but too am:- 
able.—His very vices had charms be- 


.youd other mens virtues. Such viva- 


city! ſuch fire! ſuch a towering pride: 
He ſeemed made by nature to command; 
to govern the world; to govern it with 
fuch eaſe, that the bufineſs of it did not 
rob him of an hour of pleaſure! Never- 
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theleſs, while his inclination for me con- 
tinued, this haughty lord of mankind, 
who could hardly bring his high ſpirit 
to treat my brother, h:s partner in em- 
pire, with the neceſſary reſpect, was to 
me as ſubmiſſive, as obedient to every 
wiſh of my heart, as the humbleſt lover 
that ever ſighed in the vales of Arcadia. 
Thus he ſeduceil my affection from the 
manes of Marcellus, and fixed iton him- 
felf. He fixed it, ladies, (I own it with 
tome confuſion) more fondly than it had 
ever been fixed on Marcellus. And when 
he had done fo, he ſcorned me, he for- 
ſook me, he returned to Cleopatra. 
Think who I was—the ſiſter of Cæſar, 
ſacrificed to a vile Egyptian queen, the 
harlot of Julius, the diſgrace of her ſex ! 
Every outrage was added, that could 
incenſe me ſtill more. He gave her, at 
tuandry times, as publick marks of his 
love, many provinces of the empire of 
Rome in the Eaſt“. He read her love- 
letters openly, in his tribunal itfelf; even 
while he was hearing and judging-the 
cauſes of kings. Nay, he left his tribu- 
nal, and one of the beſt Roman orators 
pleading before him, to follow her litter, 
in which ſhe happened to be paſſing bv 
at hat time. ut, what was more 
tevous to me than all theſe demonſtra- 
tions of his extravagant paſſion for that 
mfamous woman, he had the aſſurance, 
in a letter to my brother, to call her bes 
ef. Which of you, ladies, could 
have patiently borne this treatment ? 
ARRIA. 

Not I, Madam, in truth. Had TI 
deen in your place, the dagger with 
which I pierced mv own boſom, to ſhew 
my dear Pætus how eaſy it 2vas to die 
that dagger ſhould I have plunged into 
Antony's heart, if piety to the gods, and 
2 due reſpect to the purity of my own 
foul, had not ſtepped my hand. But, 
I verily believe, I ſhould have killed 
myſelf; not, as I did, out of affection 
to my huſband, but out of ſhame and 
indignation at the wrongs I endured. 

PORTIA, 

T muſt own, Octavia, that to bear ſuch 
uſage, was harder to a woman than to 
Fiwallogu fire. 

OCTAVIA. 

Yet I did bear it, Madam, without 
even à complaint which could hurt or 
offend my huſband}. Nay, more; at 


* See Plutarch's Life of Antony. 
+ V. Seronium in Avguſts Caſare, 


his return from his Parthian expe:lition, 
which his impatience to hear 3 lorg ob- 
ſence from Cleopatra ha mwie untar= 
tn te and inglorious, I went to meet 
him in Syria, and carried with me rich 
preſents of cloaths and money for his 
troops, 2 great number of horſes, and 
two thouſand choſen folliers equ. pped 
and armed like my brother's prætorian 
bands. He ſent to ſtop me at Athens, 
hecauſe his miſtreſs was then with h'm. 
T obeyed his orders: but I wrote to him, 
by one of his moſt faithful friends, a 
letter fuii oi refignation, and ſuch a ten- 
derneſs tor him as I imagined might 
have power to touch his heart. My en- 
voy ſerved me ſo well, he ſet my fidelity 
in ſo fair a light, and gave ſuch reaſons 
to Antony why he ought to ſee and re- 
ceive me with kindneſs, that Cleopatra 
was alarmed. All her arts were em- 
ployed, to prevent him from ſeeing me, 
and to draw him again into ÆEgypt.— 
Thoſe arts prevailed 5. He ſent me 
back into Italy, and gave himſelf up 
more abſolutely than ever to the witch- 
craft of that Circe. He added Africa 
to the ſtates he had beſtowed on her be- 
fore; and declared Cæſario, her ſpurious 
ſon by Julius Czfar, heir to all her do- 
minions, except Phœnicia and Cilicia, 
which, with the Upper Syria, he gave to 
Ptolemy, his ſecond fon by her; and at 
the ſame time declared his eldeſt ſon by 
her, whom he had eſpouſed to the prin- 


ceſs of Media, heir to that kingdom, and 
king of Armenia, nay, and of the whole 


Parthian empire, which he meaned to 


conquer for hm. The children I had 


brought him he entirely neglected, as if 
they had been baſtards. I wept. I la- 
mented the wretched captivity he was 
in; but I never him. My 
brother, exaſperated at io many indigni- 
ties, commanded me to quit the houſe 
of my huſband at Rome, and come into 
his. I refuſed to obey him. I remain 
ed in Antony s e. I perſiſted to 
take care of his children by Fulvia, the 
ſame tender careas of my own. I gave 
my proteQtian to all his fri 
I implored my brother not te make my 


jealouſy or my wrongs the cauſe of a ci- 
vil — 22 done to Rome 


by 's conduct could not 7 
be forgiven. When he found he ſhould 
draw the Roman arms on himſelf, he 


See Plutarch's Life of Antony. 
Plutaich, ubi ſupra. 
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ſen* 


at Rome. 


1 U 


ordert to me to leave his houſe. I 
ſo; but carried with me all his chil- 
by Fulvia, except Antyllus, the 


X] 


- Ir 


im back to Cleopatra? and was 
not our whole conduct afterward the 


OCTAVIA. 

probe my heart very . 
That I had tome help from reſentment 
and the natural pride of my ſex, I will 
not deny. But I was not become inif- 


You 


ferent to my huſband. I loved the An- 

tony who had been my lover, more than 
I was angry with the Antony who for- 
fook me and loved another woman. 
Had he left , and returned to 
me again with all his former affection, 
I really believe I ſhould have loved him 
as well as before. 


— 
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ARRIA. 

If the merit of a wife be to be mea- 
fured by her ſufferings, your heart was 
unqueſtionably the moſt perfect model of 
conjugal virtue. The wound I gave mine 
was but a ſcratch in iſon to many 
you felt. Vet I don't know whether it 
would be any benefit to the world, that 
there ſhould be in it many Od avias. Too 
good ſubjetts are apt to make bad kings. 

- PORTIA, 
Cecinna Pætus may be allowed to have 
ſpirits a little rebellious. Octavia was 
educated in the court of her brother. 
Subjection and patience were much bet- 
ter t there than in our houles, 
where the Roman liberty made it's lait 
abode: and though I will not diſpute the 
judgment of Minos, I cannot help think - 
ing that the affection of a wife to hc: 


huſband is more or leſs reſpectable in 


proportion to the character of that hu. 

band. If I could have had for Antony 

the ſame friendſhip as I had for Brutus, 

I ſhould have deſpiſed my ſelt. 
OCTAVIA. 

My fondneſs for Antony was i!: 
placed; but my perſeverance in the per - 
formance of all the duties of a wite, 
notwithſtanding his ill utage, a perſe 
verance made more difficult by the very 
exceſs of my love, appeared to Minos 
the higheſt and moſt meritorious effort 
of female reſolution, againſt the ſeduc · 
tions of the moſt dangerous enemy t 
our virtue, offended pride. 


DIALOGUE XVI. 
LOUISE DE COLIGNTI, PRINCESS OF ORANGE—FRANCES WAL SING- 
HAM, COUNTESS OF ESSEX AND OF CLANRICEARD; BEFORE, 


LADY SIDNEY. 


PRINCESS OF ORANGE. 

UR dettmies, 9 had a 

great and ſurprizing conformity. 
I was the — Admiral Coligni, 
you of Secretary Walſingham; two per- 
tons who were the moit conſummate 
fareſmen and ablett tupports of the Pro- 
teſtant religion, in France and in Eng- 
land. I was married to T chen, the 
fineit gentleman of our party, the moſt 
aired for his valour, his virtue, and 
his learning; you to Sir Plulip Sidney, 


who enjoyed the ſame pre-eminence 
among the Engliſh, Both theſe hul- 
bands were cut off, in the flower of thei: 
youth and of glory, by violent deaths: 
and we both married again with 1! 
— men; I with William Prince of 

range, the founder of the Dutch com- 
mon wealth; you with Devereux Earl of 
Eſſex, the favourite of Elizabeth and 
of the whole Engliſh nation“. But, 
alas! to compleat the reſemblance of 
our fates, we both ſaw thoſe ſecond 


See Da Maurier Memaires de Hollande, p. 177 to p. 199; and Biographia Britannica, 


(sx. 


huſbands, 
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kuſbands, who had raiſed us fo high, 
deitroyed in the full meridian of their 
glory and greatneſs; mine by the piſtul 
of an aſſaſſin; yours ſtill more unhap · 
pily, by the axe, as a traitor. | 
C. OF CLANRICKARD, 
There was indeed in ſome principal 
events of our lives the conformity you 
obſerve. But your deſtiny, though it 
rated vou higher than me, was more 
unhappy than mine. For my father 
lived hunourably, and died in pace; 


yours vas Allallinated in his old age. 


How, Madam, did vou ſupport or re- 
cover your Ipiriis under to many mil- 
fortunes ? 

PRINCESS OF ORAN\G:. 

The Prince of Orange leit an infant 
fon to my care. The educating ot him 
to be worthy ot fo illuitrious a father, 
to be the heir of his virtue as well as of 
his greatneſs, an the affairs oi the com- 
monwealth, in which I wrerettes mytclt 
for his fake, o flled my mind, that 
they in ſome mealure took from me the 
fenie of my grief; which nothing but 
tuch a great and important ice!» of bu- 
lineis, tuch a neccitary taſk of private 
and publick duty, could have ever re- 
lieved. But let me enquire ir. my turn; 
how did your heart find a haln, to alle- 
viate the anguiſh of the wounds it had 
tuffered? What employed vour widowed 
hours after the death of your Eflex? 

C. OF CLAYMA4iCKARD, 

M:zdam, I did not long continue a 
widow : I married aguin. 

PRINCESS OF ORANGE, 
Married again! With what prince, 


what king, did you marry ? The wi- 


dow of Sir Philip Sidney and of nv Lord 
l. ſſex could not detcend trom them to 2 
ſubje ct of leſs illuftrious fame; and 
where could you find one that vas com- 
parable to either 

C. OF CLANRICXKAR OD. 

1 did not ſeek for one, Malam: the 
keroiſm of the former, and the ambi- 
tion of the latter, had made me very 
unhappy. I defired a quiet lite and rhe 
joys of wedded love, with an agreeable, 
virtuous, well born, unambitious, un- 
enterprizing huſband, All this I found 
in the Earl of Clanrickard: and. believe 
me, Madam, I enjoyed more folid feli- 
city in Ireland with him, than I ever 
had poſſeſſed with my two former hui- 
bands, in the pride of their glory, when 
England and all Europe reiounded with 
their praiſe. 
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PRINCESS OF ORANCE. 

Can it be pollible, that the daughter 
of Waliingham, and the wife of Sidney 
and Eflex, ſhoull have ſentiments o 
inferior to the minds from which ſhe 


| es and to which ſlie was matched 


lieve me, Midam, there was no hour 


of the many years I lived after the death 


of the Prince of Orange, in which 1 
wauld have exchanged the pride and joy 
J continnally had, in hearing his praiſe, 
and fecing the monuments of his glory 
in the free commonwealth his witdom 


hach founded, for any other delights the 


world could give. The cares that 1 
ſhared with him while he remained upon 
earth were a happineſs to my mind, be- 
caule they exalted it's powers. The 


_ remembrance of them was dear to me 


after I had loſt him. I thought his 


great ſoul, though removed to a higher 
tpkere, would look down upon mine 
with ſome tendernets of affection, as it's 
fcllow-labourer in the heroick and di- 
vine work of delivering and freeing his 
country. But to be divorced from that 
toul! to be no longer his wife! to be 
the conſort of an inferior, inglorious 
butaud! I would much rather have 
died à thouſand deaths, than that my 
heart ſhould one moment have conceived 
tuch a thought. 
C. OF CLANRICKARD. 

Your highneſs mult not judge of all 
hearts by your own. The ruling pal- 
ton of that was apparently ambition. 
My inclinations were not ſo noble as 
yours, hut hetter ſuited, perhaps, to 
the nature of woman. I loved Sir Phi- 
lip Siciney, I loved the Earl of Eſſex, 
rather as amiahie men than as heroes and 
ſtateſmen. They were fo taken up with 
their wars and ſtate affairs, that my ten- 
derne tur them was too often negle&- 
ed. Tne Earl of Clanrickard was con- 
ſtantly and wholly mine. He was brave; 
but had not that /pirit of chivalry, with 
which Sir Philip Sidney was ablolutely 
potlefied. He had, in a high degree, 
the eſteem of Elizabeth, but did not 
alpire to her Ewe; nor did he wiſh to 
be the rival of Carr or of Villiers in the 
affection of James. Such, Madam, was 
the man on whom my laſt choice be- 
fewei my hand, and whoſe kindneis 
compeniated for all my misfortunes ! 


Providence has aſſigned to different tem- 


pers different comforts. To you it gave 
the education of a prince, the govern- 


ment of a ſtate, the pride of being ws 
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the wife of a hero; to me a good living 
hufband, quiet, opulence, nobility, and 
a fair reputation, though not in a de- 
gree fo exalted as yours. If our whole 
tex were to chule between your conſo- 
lations and mine, your highneſs, I think, 
would find very few of your taſte. But 
teſpect the ſublamity of your ideas. 
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Now that we have no bodies, they ap- 
pear leſs unnatural than I ſhould have 
thought them in the other world. 
PRINCESS OF ORANGE. 
Adieu, Madam; our fouls are of a 
different order, and were not made tc 
{ympathize or converſe with each other. 


DIALOGUE XVI. 


MARCUS BRUTU5—POMPONIUS ATTICUS, 


B?UTUS. 

ELL, Atticus, I find that, 

otwith tanding your friend- 
fp for Cicero and for me, you ſur- 
vived us both many years, with the 
ame chearful ſpirit you had always 
polleſſed; and, by prudently wedding 
vour daughter to Agrippa, tecured the 
tavour of Octavius Celar, and even 
contracted a cloſe alliance with him by 


your grand (uughtes's marriage with 


'T iberius Nero. 
a TEICUS. 

You know, Brutus, my philoſophy 
was the Epicnrean. I loved my friends, 
and I ſerved them in their wants and 
cuſtreſſes with great generofity; but I 


did not think myſelf obliged to die when 


they died, or not to make others as oc- 
cations ſhould offer. | 
BRUTUS, 

You did, I acknowledge, ſerve your 
friends, as far as you could, without 
bringing yourielf, on their account, 
into any great danger or diſturbance of 
mind: but that you ved them, I much 
doubt. If you loved Cicero, how could 
vou love Antony? if you loved me, 
how could you love Oftavius? if you 
loved Octavius, how could you avoid 
taking part againſt Antony in their laſt 
civil war? Affection cannot be fo 
ſtrangely divided, and with ſo much 
equaluv, among men of ſuch oppoſite 
characters, and who were ſuch irrecon- 
cileable enemies to each other. 

ATTICUS. 

From my earlett youth I poſſeſſed 
the lingular talent of ingratiating my- 
telf with the heads of different parties, 
and yet not engaging with any of them 
fo far as to diiturb my own quiet. My 


family was conneQert with the Marian | 


party; and, though I retired to Athens, 


® Vice Cornel. Nepct. in Vita Attici. 


that I might not be unwillingly involv. 
ed in the troubles which that turbu ent 
faction had begun to excite, vet. lien 
young Marius was declared at engen 
by the ſenate, I tent him a ſum or mo- 
ney, to ſupport him in his exile. Nor 
did this hinder me trom iny making my 
court ſo weil to Sylia, upon his coming 
to Athens, that I obtained from kin; 
the higheſt marks of his favourꝰ. Never 
theleſes, when he prefſed me to go with 
him to Rome, I declined it, being as 
unwilling to fignt for him againſt the 
Marian party, as for them againſt him. 
He admired my conduct; and, at his 
d-parture from Athens, ordered all the 
preſents made to him during his abode 
in that city to be carried to me. I re- 
mind you of this, only toſhew that mo- 


__ drration in all contentions of this kind 


had bern always my principle; and that 
in the inſtances you mentioned I did not 
act trom any levity or inconſtancy in 
my nature, but from a regular conſiſt- 
ent plan of conduct, which my reaſon 
convinced me was the wijeſt I could 
follow. | 
BRUTUS. : 

I rememher indeed that you obſerved 
the lame neutrality between Pompey and 
Julius Cætar. 

ATTICUS. | 

T did ſo—aud, that I might be able 
to do it with dignity, and without the 
reproach ot ingratitude, I never would 
accept any office or honour from either 
of thoſe great men; nor from Cicero, 
though my filter had married his bro- 
ther; nor from you, Marcus Brutus, 
whoſe friendſhip I thought the greateſt 
honour of my life. 

BRUTUS. 

Are there no obligations to 3 good 

heart, Pomponius, but honours and 


offices? 
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offices? or could you, by refuſing to 
encumber yourſelf with theſe, diflolve 
all other ties? Bur, ſetting aſide any 
conſiderations of private affection or eſ- 
teem, how were able to reconcile 
your conduct with that which is the 
ruling principle in the heart of every 
virtuous man, and more eſpecially a 
virtuous Roman, the love of the public? 
ATTICUS. 

The times I lived in were fo bad, and 
the co: fli& of parties had ſo little to do 
in reality with the love of the publich, 
that I thought my virtue much ſafer and 
purer by avoiding, than mixing in the 


fray. | 
BRUTUS. 

Poſſibly, in the diſpute between 
Marius and Sylla, and even in that be- 
tween Pompey and Czar, a virtuous 
man might ſee ſo much to blame on both 
ſrides, and ſo much to fear, which ever 
faction ſhould overcome the other, as 
to be juſtified in not engaging with 
either. But let me ſay, without vanity, 
in the war which I againſt An- 
tony and Octavius, you could have no- 
thing to blame: for I 1 ape 

oved the principle upon which I ki 
— Quite: 2 — vou have 
had any thing to fear if our arms had 
ſucceeded; for you knew that my mten- 
tions were —_—_— and pure; nor was it 
doubtful that Camus was as much de- 
termined as [I to reitore the Republick. 
How could you then, with any fenſe of 
virtue in your heart, maintain an indit- 
ference and neutrality between the dieli- 
verers and the tyrants of your country? 

ATTICUS. 
My anſwer to this will 22 Lo 
uire explanations, which my reſ 

— the manes of Brutus makes me wiſh 
to avoid. 


BRUTUS. 

In the other world, I loved truth, and 
was deſirous that all might ſpeak it ith 
freedom: but here, even the tender ears 
of a tyrant are compelled to endure it. 
If I committed any faults, or erred in 
my judgment, the calamities I have fuf- 
Fred are a puniſnment for it. Tell me 
then truly, and without fear of offend- 
ing, what you think were my failings. 

ATTICUS, 

You ſaid that the 4 upon which 

jou Killed Julius Ceſar kad my ap pro- 
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bation. This I do not den but did 
Jever declare, or give you reaſon to be- 
lieve, that I thought it a prudent, or 
auell - timed act? I had quite other 
thoughts. Nothing ever ſeemed to me 
Tvor/e judged or worſe timed: and theſe, 
Brutus, were my reaſons. Caſar was 
Juſt ſetting out to make war on the Par- 
thians. is was anenterprize of no 
little difficulty, and no little danger. 
But this unbounded ambition, and that 
reſtleſs ſpirit, which never would ſuffer 
him to take any repoſe, did not intend 
to ſtop there®. Y 

he hid nothing from you) that he had 
formed a vaſt plan, of marching, after 
he had conquered the whole hian 
empire, along the conſt of the Caſpian 
ſea and the of Mount Caucaſus, 
into Scythia, in order to ſubdue all the 
countries that border on Germany, and 
Germany itſelf ; whence he to 
return to Rome by Gaul. Conſider now, 
I beſeech you, how much time the exe - 
cution of this project required. In ſome 
of his battles with ſo many fierce and 
warlike nations, the bra of all the 
Barbarians, he might have been flain ; 
but, if he had not, diſeaſe, or age 
itſelf, might have ended his life, before 
he could have compleated ſuch an im- 
ment: undertaking. He was, when you 
killed him, in his fifty-ſixth year, and 
of an infirm conſtitution. Except his 
baſtard by Cleopatra, he had no ſon: 
nor was his power fo abſolute, or ſo quiet- 
ly ſettled, that he could have a thought 
of bequeathing the empire, like 2 pri- 


vate inheritance, to his filter”s 


Octavius. While he was ablent, there 
was no reaſon to fear any violence, or 
mul-admiuiſtration, in Italy, or in Rome. 
Cicero would have had the chief autho- 
rity in the ſenate. The pratorſhip of 
the city had been conferreſ Upon you 
by the favour of Cætar; and your 
known credit with him, added to the 
high reputation of your virtues and abi- 
littes, gave you a weight in all buſineſs, 
wirich none of his party left behind him 
in Italy would have been able to oppoie. 


What a fair proſpect was here of good 


order, peace, and liberty, at home; 
while abroad the Roman name would 
have been rendered more glorions, the 
diſgrace of Cratlus revenged, and the 
empire extende(] beyond the utmoſt am- 


+ V. Pletarch, in Via it, Cæſar. 


bit ion 


ou know very well (for 
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bition of our forefathers, by the greateſt 
genera] thatever led the armies of Rome, 
or, perhaps, of any other nation! What 
did it fgnify, whether, in Aſia and 
among the Barbarians, that general hore 
the name of king, or dictator? Nothing 
could be more peurile in you and your 
fie is, than to ſtart fo much at the pro- 

wonof his taking that name in raly 
n: i, when you had ſuffered him to en- 
joy all the power of royalty, and much 
more than any king of Rome had poſ- 
ſelled, from Romulus down to Tarquin. 

BRUTUS. 

We conſidered that name as the laft 
inſult offered to our liberty and our laws. 
It was an enſign of tyranuy, hung out 
with a vain and arrogant p:;rpofe of 
rendering the ſervitude of Rome more 

nt. We there fore determined to 
puniſn the tyrant, and reſtore our coun- 
try to freedom. | 
ATTICUS. | 

You puniſhed the tyrant; but you did 
not reſtore your country to freedom. 
By ſparing Antony, againſt the opinion 
of Caſſius, you [::ﬀered the tw ranny to 
remain. He was conſul, and, from the 
moment that Czſar was dead, the chief 

wer of the ſtate was in his hands. Thie 

diers adored him, for his liberality, 
valour, and military frankneſs. His 
eloquence was more pertuafie from ap- 

aring unttudied. The nobility of his 

uſe, which deicended from Hercules, 
would naturally inflame his heart with 
ambition, 
had evidently ſhewn, that his thoughts 
were high and aſpiring, and that he had 
little retpect for the liberty of his coun- 
try. He had been the ſecond man in 
Cefr's party: by faving him, you gave 
2 new head to that party, which could 
a0 longer fabfilt without your rum. 
Many, who would have wifhcd the re- 
foration of liberty if Cæſar had died a 
natural death, were fo inceni-d at his 
murder, that, merely for the fake of pu- 
niſhing that, they were Willing to con- 
fer all power upon Antony, and make 
Bim abſalute maſter of the .republick . 
This was particularly true with reipect 
ta the veterans who had ferved under 
Cefar: and he faw it © plaim, that 
he preſently availed himſelt of th.:r 6:4- 
poutions. You and Cafhus wer: ob - 
ge to fly out of Italy; and (t, 
who was unwilling to take tlie zune 
part, could find no expedient to ue. 
Runter aud the ſcnute, but the wittcl.e.d 


even while he did this, he 


The whole courſe of his life 
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one of ſupporting and raifng high 
another Cziar, the adopted 4 — 
of him you had ſlain, to oppoſe Antony, 
and to divide the Cæſarean party. But, 
ll 

effended that party, and mad — 
enemies, by ha m the ſenate, 
which breathed the Ty ſpirit of the old 
Pompeian faction, and made him appear 
to Octavius, and all the friends of the 
dead dictator, no leſs guilty of his death 
than thote who had killed him. What 
could this end in but, that which you 
and your friends had moſt to fear, a re- 
union of the whole Cæſarean party, and 
of their principal leaders, however diſ- 
cordant the one with the other, to de- 
ſtroy the Pompeians? For my own part, 
I torefaw it long before the event, and 
therctore kept myſelf wholly clear of 
thoſe proceedings.—You think I ought 
to have joined you and Caſſius at Phi- 
lippi, became I knew your good inten- 
tions, and that, if you ſhould ſucceed, 
you deſigned to reſtore the common- 
wealth. I am pci ſuaded you did both 
agre: in that point; but you differed in 
fo many others, there was ſuch a diſſimi- 
litucte in your tempers and characters, 
that the union between you could nor 
have lafted long; and vour diflention 
would have had moſt fatal effects, with 
regard both to the jettlement and to the 
adminiſtration of the republick. Beſide, 
the whole mals of it was in ſuch a fer- 
mentation, and ſo corrupted, that I am 
convinced new ditorders would ſoon have 
ariſen. If you nad applied gentle re- 
mee lies, to which your nature inclined, 
tho: remedies would have failed; it 
Camus had induced vou to act with ſe- 
veiity, your government would have 
been ſtigmatized with the name of 
tyranny mor? deteſtable than that againit 
which you conſpired; and Cæſar's cle- 
mency would have been the perpetual 
topick of every factious oration to the 
people, and of every feditious diſcourſe 
to the ſoidie;s. Thus you would have 
foon be:n plunged in the miſeries of an- 
other civil war; or perhaps affaſſinated 
in ide ſenate, as Julius was by you. 
Noting could give the Roman empi- 
a laſt. ag tranquillity, but ſuch a prudent 
alan of 3 mitigated imperial poruer, as 
was afterward formed by Octaviue, 
when he had ably and happily deliver- 
ed himſcli from all oppotition and part- 
nerſhiv in the government, Thoſe quiet 
tines J lived ta ; ond I must (4, 


*Rc 
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they were the beſt I had ever ſeen, far 
better than thoſe under the turbulent 
arittucracy for which you contended. 
And let me hoait a little of my own 
prudence, which, through ſo many 
ttorins, could ſteer me lafe into that 
port. Had it only given me fafety, 
without reputation, I thould not think 
that I ought to value myſelf upon it. 
But in all theſe revolutioas my honour 
remained as unimpaired as my fortune. 
J fo conducted myſelf, that I loit no 
eſtcem in being Antony's friend, after 
having been Cicero's; or in my alliance 
with Agrippa and Augultus Cæſar, af- 
ter my friendſhip with you. Nor did 
either Cæſar or Antony blame my inac- 
tion in the quarrels between them; but, 
on the contrary, they both ſeemed to re- 
ſpect me the more for the neutrality I 
obſerved. My obligations to the one, 
and alliance with the other, made it im- 
proper for me to act againſt either: and 
my conſtant tenour of life had procured 
me an exemption from all civil wars by 
a kind of preſcription. 
BRUTUS. | 

If man were born to no higher pur- 
pole than to wear out a long life in eaſe 
and proſperity, with the general eſteem 


of the world, your wiſdom was evident. 
ly as much (ſuperior to mine, as my life 
was ſhorter and more unhappy than 
yours. Nay, I verily believe, it ex- 
ceeded the prudence of any other man 
that ever exilled, conſidering in what 
difficult circumitances vou were placedy 
and with how many violent (ſhocks and 
ſudden changes of fortune you were ob- 
liged to contend. But here the moſt 
Tirtaous and publick-ſpirited conduct is 
found to have been tae moſt prudent, 
The motives of our actions, not the ſuc- 
cels, give us here renown. And, could 
I return to that life whence I am clcaped, 
I wonld not change my character to imi- 
tate yours: I would again be Brutus, 
rather than Atticus. Even without the 
ſweet hope of an eternal reward in a 
more perfect ſtate, which is the ſtrongeſt 
and moſt immoveable ſupport to the 
good under every misfortune, I tweor 
by the gods, I would not give up the 
noble feelings of my keart, that elevation 
of mind which accompanies active and 
ſuffering virtue, for your ſeventy- ſeven 
years of conſtant tranquillity, with all 
the praiſe you obtained from the learn- 
ed men whom you patronized, or the 
great men whom you courted. 


DIALOGUE XVIII. 


WILLIAM THE THIRD, KING OF ENCLAND—JOHN DE WITT, 
| PENSIONARY OF HOLLAND. 


WILLIAM. 

HOUGH I had no cauſe to love 

you, yet, believe me, I ſincerely 
lament your fate. Who could have 
thought that De Witt, the moſt popu- 
lar miniſter that ever ſerved a common - 
wealth, ſhould fall a ſacrifice to popular 
fury ! Such admirable talents, ſuch vir- 
tues, as you were endowed with, ſo 
clear, ſo cool, fo comprrhenſive a head, 
a heart ſo untainted with any kind of 
vice, deſpiſing money, deſpiling plea- 
ſure, deſpiſing the vain oftentation of 
greatuels, ſuch application to buſineſs, 
tach ability in it, ſuch courage, ſuch 
firmneſs, and fo perfect a knowledge of 
the nation you governed, ſeemed to af- 
ſure you of a fixed and ftable ſupport in 
the publick affeHion. But nothing can 
be durable that depends on the 9 
of the people. 


DR WITT. 

It is very generuus in your maje , 
not only to coinpailionate the fate of a 
man, whoſe political prin iptes m le 
him an enemy to your area ness, but 
aſcribe it to the caprice and incontto;.c 
of the people, as if there had been ne- 
thing very blameable in his conv ft. I 
feel the magnanunity of ihis difcomte 
from your majeſty, and it confirms what 
I have heard of all your beha, our af, 
my death. But 1 mull frankiy confeſs, 
that although the rage of the populace 
was carried much tco tar, when th-y 
tore me and my unfortunate brother *@ 
pieces, yet I certainly had delerved to 
loſe their affect ion, by rely ing too much 
on the uncertain au dangerous friend- 
ſhip of France, and by «weakening the 
military ſtrength of the ſtate, to ſerve 
little purpoſes of my own power, and 
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ſecure to myſelf the intereſted affection 
of the burgomaſters, or others, who had 
credit and weight in the faction, the fa- 
your of which I courted. Thie had al- 
moſt ſubjected my country to France, 
if you, great prince, had not been ſet 
at the head of the falling republick, and 
had not exerted ſuch extraordinary vir- 
tues and abilities, to raiſe and ſupport 
it, as ſurpaſſed even the heroiſm and 

dence of William our firſt ſtadt- 
zolder, and equalled you to the moſt il- 
luftrious patriots of Greece or Rome. 

WILLIAM. 

This praiſe from your mouth is glo- 
rious to me indeed! What can fo much 
exalt the character of a prince, as to 
have his actions approved by a zealous 
republican, and the enemy of his 
houſe ? 


DE WITT. 

If I did not approve them, I ſhould 
ſhew myſelf the enemy of the republick. 
You never fought to tyrannize over it; 

loved, you defended, you preſerved, 
it's freedom. "Thebes was not more in- 
debted to Epaminondas or Pelopidas, 
for it's independence and glory, than 
the United Provinces were to you. How 
wonderful was it to ſee a youth, who 
| had ſcarcely attained to the twenty-ſe- 
cond year of his age, whoſe ſpirit had 
been depreſſed and kept down by a jea- 
lous and hoſtile faction, riſing at once 
to the conduct of a moſt arduous and 
perilous war, ſtopping an enemy vic- 
torious, triumphant, who had penetrated 
into the heart of his country; driving 
him back, and recovering from him a!l 
he had conquered: to ſee this done with 
an army, in which, a little before, there 
. was neither diſcipline, cou: e, nor lenſe 
of honour? Ancient hiſtory has no ex- 
ploit ſuperior to it; and it will ennoble 
the modern, whenever 2 Livy or a Plu- 
tarch ſhall ariſe, to do juſtice to it, and 
ſet the hero who performed it in a true 
light. | 

WILLIAYL. | 
Say, rather, when time ſhall have 
worn out that malignity and rancour of 
, which, in free ſtates, is fo apt 
* itſelf to the ſentiments of 4 
titude and eſteem for their ſervants and 
benefactors. | 
DE WITT. 

How maygnanimous was your reply, 

how much in the ſpirit of true ancient 


. 
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wirtue, when being aſked, in the great- 
eſt extremity of our danger, Haau you 
intended to live after Holland ſhould be 
4ſt? you ſaid, You would live on the 
lands you had left in Germany; and would 
rather pa your life in hunting there, 
than ſell your country or liberty to France 
at any rate Hownobly did you think, 
when, being offered your patrimonial 
lordſhips and lands in the county of Bur- 
gundy, or the full value of them, from 
France, by the mediation of England, 
in the treaty of peace, your anſwer was, 
That, to gain one good town more for the 
Spamards in Flanders, you would be 
content to boſe theme all! No wonder, after 
this, that you were able to combine all 
Europe in a league againſt the power of 
France; that were the centre of 
union, and the directing foul of that 
wiſe, that generous confederacy, formed 
by your labours; that you could ſteadily 
ſupport and keep it together, in ſpite of 
repeated misfortunes; that even. after 
deſeats you were as formidable to Louis, 
as other generals after victories; and 
that in the end you became the deliverer 
of Europe, as you had before been of 
Holland. 


WILLIAM. 

IT had in truth no other object, no 
other paſſion at heart, throughout my 
whole life, than to maintain the inde- 
pendence and freedom of Europe, againſt 
the ambition of France. It was this 
defire which formed the whole plan of 
my policy, which animated all my coun- 
ſels, both as Prince of Orange and King 


of England. | 
DE WITT. 


This defire was the moſt noble (I 
ſpeak it with ſhame) that could warm 
the heart of a prince, whoſe anceſtors 
had oppoſed, and in a great meaſure 
deſtroyed, the power of Spain, when 
that nation aſpired to the monarchy of 
Europe, France, Sir, in your days, 
had an equal ambition and more ſtrength 
to ſupport her vaſt defigns, than Spain 
under the government of Philip the Se- 
cond, That ambition you reſtrained, 
that ſtrength you reſiſted. I, alas! was 
ſeduced by her perfidious court, and by 
the neceſſity of affairs in that ſyſtem of 
policy which I had adopted, to aſk her 
aſſiſtance, to rely on her favour, and to 
make the commonwealth, whoſe coun- 
ſels I directed, fubſervient to her great - 
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neſs.-Permit me, Sir, to explain to 
you the motives of my conduct. If all 
the princes of Orange had ated like 
you, I ſhould never have ocen the enemy 
of your hone. But Prince Murice of 
Naſſau dctired to opprets the liberty of 
that ſtate, which his virtuous father had 
freed at the expence of his life, and 
which he himſelf had defended, againſt 
the arms of the houſe of Auſtria, with 
the higheit reputat on of military abili- 
ties. Under a pretence cf religion (the 
moſt execrable cover of a wicked de- 
ſign) he put to death, as a criminal, 
that upright miniſter, Barnevelt, his fa- 
ther's belt friend, becauſe he refuſed to 
concur with him in treaſon againſt the 
tate, He likewiſe impriſoned ſeveral 
other good men and lovers of their coun- 
try, confiſcated their eſtates, and ruin- 
ed their families. Yet, after he had 
done theſe cruel acts of injuſtice, with 
a view to make himſelf ſovereign of the 
Dutch commonwealth, he found they 
had drawn fuch + general odium upon 
him, that, not daring to :ccomplith his 
iniquitous purpoſe, he ſtopped ſhort of 
the tyranny to which he had facrificed 
his honour and virtue: a diſappoint- 
ment fo mortifying, and fo paintui to 
his mind, that it probably haſtened his 
death. | 
WILLIAM, | 

Would to Heaven he had died before 
the meeting of that infamous ſynod of 
Dort, by which he not only diſhonour- 
et himſelf and his family, but the Pro- 
teſtant religion itſelf! Forgive this in- 
terruption my grief forced me to it 
deſire you to proceed, 

DE WITT. 

The brother of Muurice, Prince Hen- 
ry, who ſucceeiled to his dignities in the 
republick, ated with more moderation. 
But the ſon of that good prince, your 
majeſty's father, (I am ſorry to ſpeak 
what I know you hear with pain) re- 
ſumed, in the pride and fire of his 
youth, the ambitious deſigns of his un- 
cle. He failed in his undertaking, and 
ſoon afterwards died; but left in the 
hearts of the whole republican party an 
incurable jealouſy and dread of his fa- 
mily. Full of theſe prejudices, and zea- 
lous for liberty, I thought it my duty, 
as penſionary of Holland, to prevent tor 
ever, if I could, your reitoration to the 
power your anceſtors had enjoyed; which 


J hncerely believed would be incons 


ſiſtent with the ſafety and freedom 
my country. 
WILLIAM, 

Let me ſtop you a moment here. 
When my great-grandfather formed the 
plan of the Dutch commonwealth, he 
mad the power of a ſtadth older one of 
the principal ſprings in his ſyſtem of 
government. How could you imagine 
that it would ever go well when de- 
prive d of this ſpring, fo neceſſary to ad- 
juſt and balance it's motions? A conſti- 
tution originally formed with no mixture 
of regal power may long be maintained 
in all it's vigour and ene gy without 
tuch a power; but, if any degree of 
monarchy were mixed from the begin- 
ning in the principles of it, the forcing 
that out mult neceſſarily diſorder and 
weaken the whole fabrick. This was 
particularly the cafe in our republick. 
The negative voice of every ſmall town 
in the provincial ſtates, the tedious flow. 
nels of our forms and deliberations, the 
facility with which fureign minitters 
may ſeduce or purchase the opinions ot 
to many perions as have a right to con- 
cur in all our reſolutions, make it im- 
poſſible for the government, even in the 
quicteſt times, to be weil cortied on, 
without the authority and influence of a 
ſtwitholder, which are the only remedy 
our conſtitution has provided for thoſe 
evils, | 

DE WITT. 

T acknowledge they are.——Bvt I and 
my party thought no evil to great as that 
remedy; and therefore we fought for 
other more pleating reſources. One of 


theſe, upon which we molt confidently 
5 — 


depended, was the friendthip of France. 
I flittered mytelf that the intereſt of the 
French would fecure to me tlieir favour; 
as your relation to the crown of Eng- 
land might naturally raiſe in them a jca- 
louſy of your power. I hoped they 
would encourage the trade and commerce 
of the Dutch, iu oppoſition to the Erg- 
hth,. the ancient enemics of their crown, 


and let ns ewoy all the benefits of a per- 


petual peace, unels we made war upon 
Englund, or England upon us; in other 
of which caſes, it was rcatonable to pre- 
ſume, we ſhould have thew affittince. 


The French minitter at the Hague, wha 


erved his court but too well, to con- 
firmed me in theſe notions, that I kid 
no apprchenſions of the z:zze which was 
forming under my feet. | 

Ge WILLIAM. 
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50 
WILLIANI. 

Yau found yo.r authority ſtrength- 
enced by a plan fo agreeabl- to your party; 
and thts contributed more to deceivt your 
fagacity than all the art of D'Eftrades. 

DE WITT. 
Mu policy ſreme<d to me entirely ſuit- 
able to the laiting ſecurity of my own 
power, of the liberty of my country, 
and of it's maritime greatneis, For [ 
made it my care to keep up a very 
powerful navy, well commanded and 
othcered, for the defence of all thete 
againſt the Englithz but, as ] feared no- 
thing from France, or any power on tue 
continent, I nevlecte't the army; or ra- 
ther I deftroved it. by ener ating ail it's 
Krongth, by dnbanding ol: wo ps and 
veteran oficers, attached to the houte cf 
Orange, and putting in their place a 
trading militia, commande by officers 
who had neither experience nor courage, 
and who owed their promotions to no 
other merit than tacir relation to, or in- 
tereſt with, tome leudling men in the le- 
veral erarch;'s of which the gov rn- 
meat in ail the Dutch towns is compoſed. 
Nevertheleſs, on the invaſion of Flan- 
ders 2 the French, I was forced to de- 
wrt from my cleſe connection with 
| "RIS and to concur with England 
an! Sweden in the triple alliance, which 
Sir iim Temple propoſed in order 
to check her ambition: but, as I enter- 
en into that meature from neceſſity, not 
trom choice, I did net purſue i:. I neg- 
loste to improve our union with Eng- 
bind, or to ſecure that with Sweden; I 
acid any conjunction of counſels with 


Spain; 2 fermed no alliance with the 


Emperor or the Germans; I corrupted 
gur army more and more; till a ſudden 
unnatural contederacy, ſtruck up, againit 
all the maxims of policy, by the court 
of England with France, for the con- 
quelt of ihe Seven Provinces, brought 
theſe at once to the very brink of de- 
tru&tion, and made me a victim to the 
fry of 2 populace too jultly provoked, 
WILLIAM. 

I muſt fay, that your plan was in 
rewtty nothing more than to procure for 
the Dutch à licence to trade, under the 
good pleaſure and gracious protection of 
France. But any ſtate that fo entirely 
depends on another is only a province ; 
and it's Liberty is a ſervitude, graced 
with a ſweet but empty name. You 
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ſnould have reflected, that to a monate. 
ſo ambitious and fo vain as Louis 1- 
Grand, the idea of a conqueit whic!, 
ſeeme:} almoſt certain, and the deſite of 
h::mbling a baughty republick, were 
temptations irroſiſtible. His bigotry like- 
wile would concur in recommen- ling to 
him an enterprize, which he might thi:;k 
would put hereſv under his feet. And 
if you knew eicher the character cf 
Charics the Second, or the principles of 
his government, you on2ht not to have 
ſuppoſed his union with France for the 
ruin of Holland an impoſſible, or even 
improbable event. It is ka dly excuſable 
in a ſtateſinan to be greatly ſarprize:| 
that the inchnations of princes ſhould 
prevail upon them to act, in manv par- 
ticulars, without anv regard to the Ds 
it1cal muxims and intereft or their Kinc- 
doms, | 
DE WITT. 

Jam aſhamed of my cor“; but the 
chief cavſe of it was, that though 
thought very ill, I did not think quite 
fo ill of Charles the Second an hs wi— 
niſtry as they deſerved. T im>gincd t 
that his partment would rotrom him 
from engaging in fuch a war; or com- 
pel him to engage in our defence, it 
France ſhould attack us. Thee, 1 2c- 
knowleugc, are excuſes, not inflifietiocs. 
When the French marched into Hol- 
land, and found it in a condition fo un- 
able to reſiſt them, my fame as a mini- 
ſer irrecoverably ſunk. For, not to gn 
pear a traitor, I was obliged to conf-:+ 
myleif 2 dupe. But what praiſe is ſut- 
ficzent, tarsthe wiſdom and virtue you 
ſhewed, in ſo ficmly rejecting the offers, 
which I have been informed were mac 
to you, both by England and France, 
when firſt you appeared in arms wt te 
head of your country, to give you % 
foverergnty of the Seven Provwnices, y 
the aſfiſtance, and under the protection, 
of the two crowns! Believe me, gre 4t 
prince, had I been living in thoſe timcs, 
and had kn wn the generous anſwer: 
you made to thoſe offers, which were 
repeated more than once during th: 
courſe of the warz not the moſt ancient 
and devoted ſervant to your family would 
have been more your friend than I. But 
who could reaſonably hope for ſuch mo- 
deration, and ſuch a right ſenſe of glory, 
in the mind of a young man, deſcended 


from k:ngs, whole mother was daughter 
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to Charles the Firſt, and whoſe father 
had left him the ſeducing example of 
a very different conduct? Happy indeed 
was the Engliſh nation, to have ſuch a 
prince fo nearly alle to their crown 
both in blood and by marriage, whom 
they might call t» de their deliv erer, 
when bigotry and detfhotiſm, the two 
greateſt enemies to human loctety, had 
almoſt overthrown their whole conſtitu- 
tion in church and ſtate! 

WILLIAM. 

They might have been happy; but 
were not.—As foon as I had accom- 
pliſhed their deliverance for them, many 
of them became my moſt impl. cable 
enemies, and even withed to reſtore the 
unforgiving prince whom they had o 
unanimouſly and to juitly expelled from 
his kingdom. —Such levity feems in-re- 
dible. I could not myſelf have ima- 
gincd it poſſible, in a nation tamed for 
good je:iſe. if I had not had proofs of it 
beyond contradiction. They ſeemed as 
much to forget 2rhat they called me over 
for, as that they had called me over. The 
lecurity of their religion, the mainte- 
nance of their liberty, was no longer 
their care. All was to yield to the in- 
comprehenſible doctiine of ripht diwine 
and pafiive — Thus the Tories 
grew Facubitet, after having rendunced 
both that doctrinc and James, by their 
oppoſition to him, by their invitation of 
me, and by every act of the parliament 
which gave me the crown.—But the moſt 
troubleſome of my enemies were a ſett 
of Republicans, who violently ohpoſed 
all my meatures, and joined with the 
Jacobites in diſturbing my government, 
only becauſe it was not a commonwealth. 

| DE WITT, 

They who were republicans under 


your government in the kingdom of 


England did not love liberty; but aſpired 
to dominion, and withed to throw the 
nation into_a total confuſion, that it 
might give them a chance of working 
out from that anarchy a better ſtate for 
themtelves. 

WILLIAM. 

Your obſervation is juſt. A proud 
man thinks himſelf a lover of liberty; 
when he is only impatient of a power in 

vernment above his own, and, were 
Fe a king, or the firſt miniſter of a king, 


would be a tyrant. Neverthelefs J will 


own to you, with the candour which be- 


comes a virtuous prince, that there were 


in England fome Whigs, and even ſeme 
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of the molt ſober and moderate Tories, 


who, with vcry honcſt intentions, and 
lometimes with good judgments, pro- 
poled new je-nrities to the liberty of the 
nation, againtt the prerogative or influ- 
ence of the crown, and the corruption of 
miniſters in future times. To tome of 
theſe 1 gave way, being convincul they 
were right; but others I refitied, for tear 
of weakening too much the roy al autho- 
rity, god bye, aking that balazce in which 
conlitts the verteRion of a mixed form 

of government. I ibouid not, perhaps, 
have refifted ſo many, 1 T had not feen 
in the houte of commens a di{pofition 
to rite in their demancts on the crown, 
hail they found it more yicliing. The 
diſhiculties of my government, upon the 


whole, were ſo great, thar J once had 


determined, tre m mere diteuft and re- 
tentment, to give hack to the nation, 
aſſembled in partament. the crown they 
had placed on my head, and retire 0 
Holland, were I found more aflection 
and 8 Tatitude 1 in the Þ* ple. But I wis 
ftopp<d 1 the earneſt lupplic: tions of 
my friend, and by an unwillingnets to 
undo the great work I had done: eſpe- 
cially a; I knew that, if En lad ſhould 
return into the hands of King James, it 
would be impolliblo, in that crilis, to 
prelerve the reit of Europe from the do- 
mimon of France. 
DE WITFT. 

Heaven be praiied that your majeſty 
did not pe fevere in ſo fatal a retolution! 
Tie United Provinces would have been 
rumed by it together with England. But 
I cannot enough exprels my aſtoniſn- 
ment, that you thovld have met with 
ſuch treatment as coulc tughelt fuch a 
thought! The E. nglify muſt ſurely be a 
people incapable either of liberty or ſub- 
jection! 

WILLIAM. | 
There were, I muſt acknowledge, 


tome faults in my temper, and ſome in 


my government, whi- h are an excuſe 
for my ſubie&s with regard to the un- 
eaſineſs and diſquiet they : gave me. My 
taciturnity, which ſuited the genius of 
the Dutch, offended theirs. They love 
an affable prince: it was chiefly his af- 
fabilit that made them ſo fond of Charles 
the Second. Their frankneſs and good- 
humour could not brook the reſerve and 
coldneſs of my nature. Then the ex- 
ceſs of my favour to ſome of the Dutch, 

whom I had brought over with me, ex- 


cited a national jealouly in the m__ 
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av! hurt their pride. My government 
1:16 appeared, at lait, to unt 207. 12 
un Kuating between the Whigs and e 
Foes; Which atmo drprived me 9 
tna confidence and ati n of both par- 
ties. I tiutted too much to the integrity 
mt tte purity of my intentie ns, with- 
ent ns thole arts that are neceſſary to 
aay nc erment of fac&ions, anch allure 
men to their duty by foothing their paſ- 
enz. Upon the whole, I am ſenſible 
tit I better underſtood how to govern 
tie Dutch than the Engliſhor the Scotch; 
4nd mould probably have been thought 
a greater man, if I had not bren king 
of Great Britain. 
DE WITT, 

It is a ſhame to the Engliſh, that gra- 
titude and affection for ſuch merit as 
yours were not able to overcome any lit- 
tle diſguſts ariimg from your temper, 
and enthrone their deliverer in the hearts 
of his people. But will your majeſty 
ire me leave to aſk you one queſtion ? 
s it true, as I have heard, that many 
of them difſiked vour alliances on the 
continent, and ſpoke of your war with 
France as a Dutch meaſure, in which 
you ſacrificed Enyland to Holland? 

WILLIAM. 

The cry of the nation at firſt was 
ſtrong for the war: but before the end 
of it the Tories began publickiy to tak 
the language you mention. And no 
wonder they did—for, as they then had 
a deſire to ſet up again the maxims of 
government which had prevailed in the 
reign of their beloved Charles the Second, 
they could not but repreſent oppoſition 
to France, and vigorous meaſures taken 
to reſtrain her ambition, as unnec:flary 
for England: becauſe they well knew 
that the counſels of that king had been 
utterly averſe from ſuch meaſures; that 
his whole policy made him a friend to 
France; that he was governed by a 
French miſtrels, and even bribed by 
French money, to give that court his 
aniſtance, 0: u lcaſt his acquieſcence, in 
al! their deligr.:, 

DE WITT, 
A king of England, whoſe cabinet is 
governed by France, and who becomes 
a vile pen lion ta a | inch King, de- 


erades himicli rom dis Luyaity, and 
vught to be conſidered as an enemy to 
the nation. Indeed the whole policy of 
Chai es the Second, when he was not 
forced off from his natural bias by the 
neceſſity he lay under of foothing his 


parliament, was a conſtant, deſigned, 
tyſtena*:ca] oppoſition to the intereſt of 
his pecple. His brother, though more 
ſenüble to the noncur of England, was, 
by his Popery and defire of arbitrary 
power, conſtrained to |-an upon France, 
and do nothing to obſtru her defigns 
on the continent, or le-n her greatneſs. 
I. was therefore nec-ffiry to place the 
Pritiſh crown on your head, not only 
with a vie'v to preſerve the religious and 
civil rights of the people from internal 
oppreſſions, but to reſcue the whole 
ſtate from that ſervile dependance on it's 
natural enemy, which mult unqueſtion- 
ably have ended in it's deſtruction. 
What folly was it to revile your mea- 
ſures abroad, as ſacrificing the intereſt 
of your Britiſh dominions to connections 


with the continent, and principaliy with 


Holland! Had Great Britain no inte- 
reſt to hinder the French from being 
matters of all the Auſtrian Netherlands, 
and forcing the Seven United Provinces, 
her ſtrongeſt barrier on the continent 
3-21nft the power of that nation, to ſub- 
mit with the reit to their ye ke? Would 
her trade, would her coaſts, would her 
capital itſelt, have been fate, after fo 
mighty an encreaſe of ſhipping and ſail- 
ors 2s France would have gained by 
thoſe conqueſts? and what could have 
prevented them, but the war which you 
waged, and the alliances which you 
formed? Could the Dutch and the Ger- 
mans, unaided by Great Britain, have 
attempted to make head againſt a power, 
which, even with her aſſiſtance, ſtrong 
and ſpirited as it was, they could hardly 
refit? and after the check winch had 
been given to the encroachments of 
France, by the efforts of the firft grand 
alliauce, did not a new and greater dan- 
ger make it neceſſary to recur to another 
ſuch league? Was not the unionof France 
and Spain under one monarch, or even 
under one family, the moſt alarming 
contingency that ever had threatened the 
liberty Europe:? 
| WILLIAM. x 
T thought fo; and I am ſure I did not 


err in my judgment. But folly is blind; 


and faction wilfully ſhuts her eyes againſt 
the molt evident truths that crols her de- 
ſigns; as ſhe belives any lies, however 
palpable and abſurd, that ſhe thinks 
will aſſiſt them. 
DE WITT. 
The only objection which ſeems to 
have any real weight again your i- 
| tem 
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em of policy, with regard to the main- 
tenance of a balance of power in Europe, 
is the enormous expence that muſt ne- 


ceſſarily attend it; an expence which, 1 


am afraid, neither England nor Holland 
will be able to bear without extreme in- 
convenience. ' 

| WILLIAM. | 

T will anſwer that objection, by aſk- 
ing 2 queſtion. If, when you was pen- 
ſionary of Holland, intelligence had been 
brought, that the dykes were ready to 
break, and the ſea was coming in, to 
overwhelm and to drown us; what 
would yeu have ſaid to one of the depu- 
ties, who, when you were propoling the 

roper repairs to ſtop the inundation, 
mould have objeSed to the charge, as 
too heavy on the province? This was 
the caſe in a political ſenſe with hoth 
England and Holland. The fences 
raiſed to keep out ſuperſtition and ty- 
ranny were all giving way: thoſe dread - 
ful evils were threatening, with their 
whole accumulated force, to break in 
upon us, and overwhelm our cccleſiaſti- 
cal and civil conſtitution. In ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, to object to a neceſſary ex- 
pence, is folly and madneſs. | 

DE WITT. 

It is certain, Sir, that the utmoſt abi- 
lities of a nation can never be ſo well 
employed, as in the unwearied, perti- 
nacious defence of their religon and free- 
dom. When theſe are loſt, there re- 
mains nothing that is worth the concern 
of a good or wiſe man, Nor do I think 
it conſiſtent with the prudence of go- 
vernment, not to guard againſt future 
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dangers, as well as preſent; which pre- 
caution muſt be often in ſome degree 
expenſive. I acknowledge too, that the 
reſources of a commercial country, 
which ſupports it's trade even in war by 
invincible fleets, and takes care not to 
hurt it in the methods of impoling or 
collecting it's taxes, are immenſe and 
inconceivable till the trial be made; eſpe- 
cially where the government, which de- 
mands the ſupplies, is agreeable to the 
people. But yet an axlimited and con- 
tinned expence will in the end be deltruc- 
tive. What matters it whether a ſtate 
be mortally wounded by the hand of a 
foreign enemy, or die by a conf:mption 
of it's own vital ſtrength? S:ich 2 con- 
ſumption will come upon Holland foroner 
than upon England, because the latter 
has a greater radical force: but, creat 
as it is, that force at leſt will be fo di- 
miniſhed and exhauttcd by perp-tual 
drams, that it may fail all at once; and 
thoſe efforts which may ſeem molt ſur- 
prizingly vigoroue, will be in reality che 
conwuul/ions of death, I don't apply this 
to your mijeſty's government; but 1 
ſpeak witl. + view to what may happen 
hereafter fr +: the exten five teas of ne- 
gotiation and war which you have eta. 
blithed, They have been ſalutary to 
your kingdom; bet they will, I fear, 
be pernicious in future times, if, in 
purſuing great plans, gicat minitters do 
not a& with a ſobriety, prudence, and 
attention to frugality, which very {tjidom 
are joined with an extraordinary vigour 
and boldnels of ceuntcls. 


DIALOGUE XIX. 
M. APICIUS — DARTENEUEF, 


DARTENEUF, 
AE AS, poor Apicius!—T pity thee 
from my heart, for not having liv- 
ed in my age and in my country. How 


many good diſhes, unknown at Rome 


in thy days, have I feaſted upon in Eng- 
land! 
_ APICIUS, a 

p your pity for yourſelf.— How 
74. aides have I feaſted upon 
in Rome, which England does not pro- 
duce; or of which the knowledge has 
been loſt, with other treaſures of anti- 
quity, in theſe degenerate days! The 
fat paps of a ſow, the livers of ſcari, the 


brains of phœnicopters, and the to- 
tanum, which conſiſted of three excellent 
forts of fiſh, for which you Englich have 


no names, the [pus marinis, the &, 


and the Murena. 
DARTTNEUF, 

I thought the murena had been our 
lamprey, We have delicate ones in che 
Scvern! 

APICIUS. 


No :—the muna, fo reſpected by 


the ancient Roman ſenators, was 2 falt- 
water fiſh, -and kept by our nobles 
in ponds into which the fea was ad- 
mitted. 

DARTENEUF, 


— PR _ . 
hn 
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DARTEVEUF, 

Why, then, I dare ſay our Severn 
lampreys are better. Did you ever cat 
any of them flewed or pottec| ? 

APICIUS, 

I was never in Britain. Your coun- 
try then was too barbarous for me to go 
thither. I ſhould have been afaid tha 
the Britons would cat me. | 

DARTENEUEF. 

Jam ſorry for you, very ſorry : for, 
if you never were in Britain, you never 
eat the beſt oyſters “. 

APICIUS. 

Pardon me, Sir; your Sandwich oy!- 
ters were brought to Rome in my time f. 
DARTENEUF. 

hap could not be treſh: they were 
good for nothing there.——Y ou ſhould 
have come to Sandwich to eat them. It 
is a ſhame for you that you did not.— 


An epicure talk of danger when he is 
Did not Leander 


in ſearch of a dainty! 

ſwim over the Hclle{pont in a tempeſt, 

to get to his miſtreſs? and what is a 

wench to a barrel of exquiſite oyiters ? 
APICIUS, 

Nay—T am ſure you can't blame me 
for any want of alertneſs in ſeeking fine 
 fiſhesf. I failed tothe coalt of Africk, 

from Minturnz in Campania, only to 
taſte ot one ſpecies, which I heard was 
larger there than it was on our coaſt; 
and finding that I had received a falſe 
infcermation, I returned immediately, 
without cen deigning to land. 

DARTENEUEF, 
There was fome ſenſe in that: but 
why did you not allo make 2 voyage to 
Sandwich? Hud you once taſted thoſe 
oyſters in their higheſt perfection, you 
would have eat till you burſt. | 
| APICIV'S, 

I wiſh I had: — It would have been 
better than poiſoning myſcif, as I did at 
Rome, becauſe I found, upon the ba- 
lance of my accounts, I had only the 
pitiful ſun ot fourſcore thouſand pounds 
jet, which would not afford me a tabie 
wo keep me from ſarvingy, 

NHARTENEVE. 


A tam of tuuricore thouſand pounds 


See St. Evrcmond's Letters. 
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not keep you from ſtarving? Would 1 
had had it! I ſhouid have been twenty 
years in ſpending it, with the beſt table 
in Lands. 
APICIUS, | 

Alas, poor man! this ſhews that you 
Engliſh have no idea of the luxury that 
re:gned in our tables l. Before I died, 
J had ſpent in my kitchen 807, 291. 


13. 44. 
DARTENEUF. 

T don't believe a word of it; there is 
certainly an error in the account. 
| Aricius. 

Why, the eſtabliſhment of Lucullus 
for his luppers in the Apollo, I mean for 
every ſupper he fat down to in the room 
which he called by that name, was 
Sooo drachms, which is in your money 
1614“. 115. $4. | | 

DARTENEUEF. 

Would I had tupped with him there 
But are you fure there is no blunder in 
theſe calculations ? | 

APICIUS, 

Aſk your learned men that—I reck. 
on as they tell me.—But you may think 
that thele feaſts were made only by great 
men, by triumphant generals, like Lu- 
cullus, who had plundered all Aſia, to 
help him in his houſekeeping. What 
will you ſay, when I tell you that the 
player ZEiopus had one diſh that coſt 
him fx thouſand ſeſtertia, that is, four 
thouſand eight hundred and forty-three 
pounds, ten ſhillings, Engliſh**? 

DARTENEUF. | 
What will I fay ? why, that I pity 
my worthy friend Mr. Cibber; and that, 
if I had known this when alive, I ſhould 
have hanged myſelf for vexation that 
did not live in thoſe days. 
| APICIUS. 

Well you might, well you might. 
You don't know what eating is. You 
never could know it. Nothing leſs than 
the wealth of the Roman empire is ſuf 
ficient to enable a man of taſte to keep 
a good table. Our players were infi- 
nitely richer than your princes, 

DARTENEUF. 
Oh, that I had but lived in the bleſ- 


a 


+ See Juvenal ane Plir.y. Arbuthnot on Ancient Coins, c. 5. part ii, 
1 See Athenz"s, and Bayle in his Notes to the article Ayicivs. 
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ſed reign of Caligula, or of Vitellius, 
or of Heliogabalus, and had been ad- 
mitted to the honour of dining with their 
flaves |! 

APICIUS, 

Av, there you touch me.—I am 
miterable that I died before their good 
times. They carried the glories of rheir 
table much further than the beſt eaters 
of the age in which I lived“. 
ſpent in feaſting, within the compaſs of 
one vear, what would amount in your 
money to above ſeven millions two hun- 
dred thouſand pounds t. He told me to 
himſelf, in a converſation I had with 
him not long ago. 
you mentioned did not fall very ſhort of 
his royal magnificence. 

DARTENEUE., 

Theſe indeed were great princes. But 
what moſt affe&s me is the luxury of that 
uptart fellow ZEfopus. Pray, of what 
 tngredients might the diſh, he paid fo 
much for, conſiſt? | 

APICIUS, 

_ Chiefly of Anging- birds. It was that 
which ſo greatly enhanced the price f. 

| DARTENEUF. 

Of finging-birds ! choak him.—I ne- 
ver cat but one, which I ſtole out of it's 
cage from a lady of my acquaintance ; 
and all London was in an uproar, as if 
I had ſtolen and roaſted an only child. 
But, upon recollection, I doubt whether 
have really fo much cauſe to env 
E:opus. For the fnging-bird which I 
cat was not ſo good as a wheatearor beca- 
figue. And therefore I ſuſpect, that all 
the luxury you have bragged of was no- 
thing but vanity. It was like the foo!- 
iſh extravagance of the ſon of ZEſopus, 
ho diffolved pearls in vinegar, and 
drank them at ſupper. I will take my 
.redir, that a haunch of good buck veni- 
fon and my favourite ham pye were much 
better diſtes than any at the table of 
Vitellius himfelth. It does not appear 
that you ancients ever had any good 
ſoups, without which a man of taſte can- 
not poſſibly dine. 
are deteſtable: but what is better than 
the 10749 of one of our Engliſh wild rab- 
bits? 1 have been told you had no 
urkies, The mutton in Italy is ill- 
fla cured. And as to your boars roaſted 


Vitellius 


And the two others 


The rabbits in Italy 


$5 
whole, they were only fit to be ſerved 


up at a corporation feaſt, or election 
dinner. A ſmall barbecued hog is worth 
a hundred of them. And a good collar 
of Canterbury or Shrewſbury brawn 1s 
a much better diſh. 

Afpicius. 

If you had ſome meats that we wanted, 
yet our coukery mult have been greatly 
ſuperior to yours||. Our cooks were fa 
excellent, that they could give to hogs 
fleſh the taſte of ail other meats. 

DARTENEUF. 

I would never have endured their imi- 
tations. You mi ht as euſily have im- 
poſed on a good cunnoiſſeur in painting the 
copy of a fine picture for the original. 
Our cooks, on the contrary, give to all 
other meats, anc even to fome Kinds of 
fiſh, a rich flavour of bacon, without 
deſtroying that which makes the diſtine- 
tion of one from another. It docs not 
appear to me that eſſence of hams was 
ever known to the ancients. We have 
a hundred ragouts, the compoliticn of 
which ſurpaſſes all deſcription. Had 
yours been as good, you could not have 
lain indolently lolling upon couches 
while you were eating. {hey would 
have made you fit up, and nuad your 
bufinels. Then you had a ſtrange cut- 
tom of having things read to yu while 
you were at ſupper. This denonſtrates 
that you were not fo well enteriained as 
we are with our meat. When | was 
at table, I neither heard, nor lar, aor 
ſpoke; I only taſted. Bt the worſt of 

allis, that, in the utmolt perfection of 
your luxury, you hail no wine % be 
named with C'aret, Burgundy, Cham 
pagne. Old Hoc, er Tokav. You hoa! e 
ed much of your Falernum: bat ] have 
taſted the Lacymæ Chrijic nnd other 
wines of that coau, not one of which 
would 1 have drunk above a gals or 


two of, if you would have given me the 


kingdom of Naples. I have re»d that 
you boiled your wines, and m xed water 
with them, which is ficient evidence 
that in themſeves they were Lot fil to 
drink. 
APTCIU:, 

I am afraid you do eally exccl us in 
wines; not to mention yvuur beer, your 
cyder, and your perry, of all winch L 


* See Bayle, Aricius, Athenæus, |. i. p. 7. 
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have heard great fame from your coun- 
Wymen; and their report has been con- 
ſirmed by the teſtimony of their neigh- 
hours, who have travelled into England. 
Wonderful things have been alſo ſaid 
to me of an Engliſh liquor called 


DARTENEUF. 

Ay—to have died without taſting 
that, is miſerable indeed! There is 
rum punch, and arrack punch! It is 
difficult to ſay which is belt. But Jupi- 
ter would have given his nectar for ei- 
ther of them, upon my word and ho- 
nour. 

The APICIUS., 

thought of them me into a 
fever with thirſt. oy 
DA CO. 

Theſe incomparable liquors are 
brought to us rw tha Eaſt and Weit 
Indies; of the firſt of which you knew 
little, and of the latter nothing. This 
alone is ſufficient to determine the dii- 

te. What a new world of good things 

or eating and drinking has Columbus 
opened to us! Think of hat, and de- 
ſpair. 

APICIUS. | 


I cannot indeed but exceedingly la- 
ment my ill fate, that America was not 
diſcovered before I was born. It tor- 
tures me, when 1 hear of chocolate, 

ine apples, and a number of other fine 


its, or delicious meats, produced 


there, which I have never tafted. 
DARTENEUF, 

The ſingle advantage of having ſu- 
gar, to ſweeten every thing with, inſtead 
of honey, which you, for want of the 
ether, were obliged to make ule of, is 
ineſtimable. | 

APICIUS. 

I conteſs your lupericrity in that im- 
portant article. But what grieves me 
moſt is, that I never cat a turtle. They 
tell me that it is abſolutely the beſt of 
ul foods 

DARTENEUF, 

Yes, I have heard the Americans ſay 
ſo—but I never eat any; for, in my 
time, they were not brought over to 
England. 

APICIUS. | 

Never eat any turtle? How couldſt 
thou dare to accuſe me of not going to 
Sandwich, to eat oyſters; an didſt not 
thy (elf take a trip to America to riot on 
turties But know, wretched man, 1 


been carried to it's hi 


1 
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am credibly informed, that they are 
now as plentiful in England as ſturge- 
ons. There are turtle- boats that go re- 
gularly to London and Briſtol from the 
Welt Indies. I have jult received this 
information from a fat alderman, who 
died in London laſt week, of a fſurfeit 
he got at a turtle · ſeaſt in that city. 
DARTENEUF. 

What does he ſay? does he affirm to 

you that turtle is better than veniſon? 
APICIUs. . 

He ſays, there was a haunch of the 
fatteſt veniſon untouched, while every 
mouth was employed on the turtle alone. 

DARTENEUF. 

Alas! how im is human feli- 
city! I lived in an when the noble 
? p ſed * have 

ection in 
England and F 3 yet a tur- 
tle-feaſft is a novelty to me! Would it 
be impoſſible, do you think, to obtain 
leave from Pluto of going back for one 
day to my own table at Londen, jult to 
taſte of that food? I would -promile to 
kill myſelf by the quantity of it I would 


eat before the next morning. 


8 * 8. 
ou you have no : 
that which you had has long — * 
ten; and you can never return to the 
earth with another, unleſs Pythagoras 
ſhould ſend you thither to animate a 
hog. But comfort yourſelf, that, as 
have eaten dainties which I never 
ſo the next age will eat fome unknown 
to this. New diſcoveries will be made, 
and new delicacies br from other 
parts of the world. But fee; who 
comes hither? I think it is Mercury. 
MERCURY. 

Gentlemen, I muſt tell you, that I 

have food near you inviſible, and heard 
our diſcourſe; a privilege which, you 
ow, we deities uſe as as we 
pleaſe. Attend therefore to what I 
ſhall communicate to you, relating to 
the iubject upon which you have been 
talking, I know two men, one of 
whom lived in ancient, and the other in 
modern times, whe had much more 
pleaſure in eating than either of you 
through the whole courſe of your lives. 

|  APICIUS, 

One of .thete happy epicures, I pre- 
ſume, was a Sybarite, and the other a 
French gemleman fettled in the Weſt 
Indies? 

MERCURY, 
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MERCURY. 

No: one was a Spartan ſoldier, and 
the other an Engliſh farmer. I ſee you 
both look aftoniſherl, But what I tell you 
is truth. Labour and hunger give a re- 
liſh to the black brath of the former, and 
the ſalt beef” of the latter, beyond what 
you ever found in the tripotanums or 
ham pyes, that vainly ſtimulated your 
forced and languid appetites, which 


* 


perpetual indolence weakened, and con- 
{tant luxury overcharged. 
DARTENEUF., 

This, Apicius, is more mortifying 

than not to have ſhared a turtle - freaſt 
APICIUS. 

E wiſh, Mercury, ycu had taught me 
your art of cookery in my life-time: but 
It is a {ad thing not to know what gud 
living 1s till after one is dead. 


DIALOGUE XX. 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT—CHARLES XII. KING OF SWEDGN. 


ALEXANDER. 
OUR majeity te:ms in great 
wrath! Who has offended you? 
CHARLES, 


The offence is to you as much as me. 


Here is a fellow admitted into Elyſium, 
who has affronted us both; an Engliſh 
poet, one Pope. He has called us two 
madmen ! „ 


ALEXANDER, | 

I have been unlucky in poets. No 
prince ever was fonder of the Mutes 
than I, or has received from them a 
more ungrateful return! When I was 
alive, I Jeciared that I envied Achilles, 
becauſe he had 4 Homer to celebrate 
his exploits; and I moſt bountifulliy re- 
warded Chœrilus, a pretender to poetry, 
for writing verſes on mine: but my li- 
berality, inſtead of doing me honour, has 
ſince drawn upon me the ridicule of Ho- 
race, 2 witty Roman poet; and Lucan, 
another verſifier of the fame nation, has 

loaded my memory with the har ſheſt in - 
vectives. | 
CHARLES. 


I know nothing of theſe; but I 
know that in my time, a pert French 
ſatiriſt, one Boileau, made fo free with 
character, that I tore his book for 
ving abuſed my favourite hero f. And 
now this ſaucy Engliſhman has libelled 
us beth.—But I have a propoſal to make 
to you, for the reparation of our ho- 
nour. If you will join with me, we will 
turn all theſe infolent (cribblers out of 
Elyſium, and throw them down head - 
long to the bottom of Tartarus, in ſpite 
of Pluto and all his guards. 
| ALEXANDER. 
This is juſt ſuch a ſcheme as that you 


formed at Bender, to maintain yourſelf 

there, with the aid of three hundred 

Swedes, againſt the whole force of the 

Ottoman empire. And I mult fay, that 

fuch follies gave the Engliſh poet tou 

much cauſe to call you a madman. 
CHARLES. 

If my heroiſm were madneſs, yours, 
I prefume, was not wiſtom ! 

ALEXANDER. 

Tnere was a vaſt difference between 
your conduct and inine. Let poets or 
declaimers ſay what they will, hiſtory 
ſhews, that I was not only the bravelt 
foldier, but one of the ableſt commanders 
the world has ever ſeen: whereas you, 
by imprudently leading your army into 
vait and barren deſarts at the approach 
of the winter, expoſed it to periſſi in it's 
march for want of ſubſiſtence, loſt your 
artillery, Joſt a great number of your 
ſoldiers, and were forced to fight with 
the Muſcovites under tuch difadvan- 
tages as made it almoſt impoilible for 
you to conquer. 

CHARLES. 

I will not diſpute your ſuperiority as 

a general. It is not for me, a mere mor- 


tal, to contend with the ſon of Jupiter 


Ammon! 
ALEXANDER. 

I ſuppoſe you think my pretending 
that Jupiter was my father as much en- 
titles me to the name of a madman, as 
your extravagant behaviour at Render 
does you. But you greatly miſtake. It 
was not my vanity, but my policy, 
which ſet up that pretenſiun. When [ 


propoted to undertake the conqueſt of 


Aſia, it was neceſiary for me to appear 
to the people ſomething more than a 


* Effay on Man, Ep. iv. I. 219, 220. | 
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nan. They had been uſed to the idea 
ot «om wid hernes, I therefore claimed 
an equal decent with Otris and Se- 
$:itris, with Bacchus and H-rculecs, the 
former conquerors of the Fatt. The 
opinion ot mv divinity affittcd my arms, 
and {ohduet all nations before me, from 
the Granicus to the Ganges. Bur, 
though I called myſelf the ſon of Jupiter, 
and kept up the veneratien that name 
ir pired, by a courage which ſeemed 
more than human, and by the fubl:me 
magnanimity ot all my behaviour, I 4.d 
not forget that I was the ſon of Philip. 
F vied the policy of my father, and tue 
wiſe leſſons of Arittotle, whom he had 
made my preceptor, in the conduct of 
all my great di ſigns. It was the /on of 
Fiiliy who planied Greek colonies in 
Ann, as far as the Indies; who termed 
projects of trade more extenſive than his 
empire itſelf; who laid the foundations 
of them in the midſt of his wars; who 
built Alexandria, to be the centre and 
ſtapie of commerce between Europe, 
Atia, and Africk; who ſent Nearchus 
to navigate the unknown Indian feas, 
and intended to have gone himſelf from 
thoſe ſeas to the pillars of Hercules, 
that is, to have explored the paſſage 
round Africk, the diſcovery of which 
has ſince been ſo glorious to Vaſco de 
Gema“. It was the ſou of Ph.lip, who, 
after fubduing the Perſians, governed 
them with ſuch Jenity, ſuch juftic., and 
ſuch witdom, that they loved hun even 
more than ever they had loved their na- 
tural! kings; and who, by intermar- 
riazes, and all methods that coul beſt 
eſtahlih a coalition between the con- 
gueror. and conquered, united them 
into one people. But what, Sir, did 
you do, to advance the tra e of your 
jubje ts, to procure any benefit to thoſe 
whom vob had vanquiſhed, or to con- 
vert any enemy into a friend? 
| CHARLES. 
When I might eatily have made my- 
ſelt king of Poland, and was adviſed 
to do fo by Count Piper, my favourite 
miniſter; I generouſly gave that king- 
dom to Staniſtaus, as you had given a 
t part of your conqueſts ir — to 
| wh, befides his own dominions, which 
u reſtored to him entire, after you had 
— his army and taken him captive. 
ALEXANDER. 
J gave him the government of thoſe 
cou: tries under me, and as my lieute- 
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nant; which was the boſt method of pre- 
lerving my power in conqueits where L 
eoui4 not leave garriſons ſufficient to 
maintain them. The fame policy wis 
afterwards practiſed by the Romans, 
who, of all conquerors, except me, were 
the greateit poliacians, But neither was 
I, nor were they, ſo extravagant as to 
conquer only for others, or dethrone 
kings with no view but merely to have 
the pleaime of beſtowing their crowns 
on tvine of their {nhi-cts, without any 
a vantage to ourtelves.  Nevertheici:, 
I will own, that my expedition to In- 
dia was an exploit of the ſon of fupiter, 
not of the ſoz of Philip. | thould have 
done better it I had ſtaid to give more 
confiltency to my Perſian and Grecian 
empires, inſtead of attempting new con- 
queſts, and at fuch a diſtance, fo fon, 
Yet even this war was cf ve, to hind: ; 
my troops from being corrupted by the 
effeminacy of Aſia, and to keep up that 
univerſal awe of my name, which in 
thoſe countries was the great ſupport of 
my power. 
CHARLES. 

In the unwearied activity with which 
I proceeded from one enterprie to an- 
other, I dare call myſelf your equal. 
Nav, I may pretend to a higher glory 
than you, becauſe you only went on 
from victory to victory; but the greatett 
loſſes were not able to dim niſh my ar- 
dour, er ſtop the efforts of my daring 
and invincebl- {puit. 

ALCZXANDER. 

You ſnewed in adverſi y much more 
magnanimity than you did in proſperity. 
How w.worthy of a prince who unitat- 
ecl me was your behaviour to the king 
your arms had vanquidhed + F The con- 
pelling Auguttus to write himſelf a ler- 
ter of congratulation to one of his val- 
ſais, whom you had placed in his throne, 
was the very reverſe of my treatment of 
Porus and Darius. It was an unge- 
nerous inſult upon his ill- fortune! It 
was the triumph of a little and a low 
mend! The viſit you made him imme- 
diately after that infult was a farther 
contempt, offenuve to him, and both 
uſeleſs and dangerous to yourſelf. 

CHARLES. 

I feared no danger from it. I knew 
he durſt not uſe the power I gave him 
to hurt me. 

ALEXANDER. 
If his reſentment, in that inſtant, had 
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pre vailed over his fear, as it was likely 
to do, you would have perith: ' deterv- 
edly by your inſolence aud preſumption. 
For my part, intrepid as I was :n all 
dangers which I thought it was nece!- 
fary or proper for me to meet, | never 
put myſelf one moment in the power of 
an enemy whom I bad offended. But 
you had the raſhnets t . us well as 
of heroiſm. A falſe opinion conceived 
of your enemy's wenkneis proved at lait 
your undoing. When, in antwer to 
fome reaſonanie propoiitions of pence 
ſent to you by the Czar, von faid, 17 
avoul? come and treat with him at Myj- 
cw; he replied very jultiy, That you 
affected to act like Alexander, but ſhould 
not find in him a Darius. And, doubt- 
lels, you ought tv have been better ac- 
quainted with the character of that 
prince. Had Perſia been governed by 
a Peter Alexowitz when I made war 
againſt it, I ſhould have ated more 
cautiouſly, and not have counted fo 
much on the luperiority of my troops, 
in valour and diſcipline, over an army 
commanded by a king who was fo capa- 
bie ot inſtructing them in all they want- 
ed. 
CHARLES. | 

The battle of Narva, won by eight 
thouſand Swedes againſt fourſcore thou- 
fand Mutcovitcs, ſeemed to authorize 
my contempt of the nation and their 
prince. | | 

ALEXANDER. 


It happened that their prince was not | 


preient in that battle. But he had not 
then had the time which was neceſſury 
to inſtru& his barbarous ſoldiers. You 
gave him that time; and he male fo 
good a ule of it, that you found at Pul- 
towa the Muſcovites become a different 
nation. If you had followed the blow 
you gave them at Narva, and marched 
directly to Moſcow, you might have de- 
ſtroyed their Hercules in his cradle. But 
you ſuffered him to grow, till his 
ſtrength was mature; and then acted as 
if he had been ſtill in his childhood. 

| CHARLES. 

I muſt conteis, you excelled me in 
conduct, in policy, aud in true magnani- 
mity. But my liberality was not infe- 
rior to yours; and neither you nor any 
mortal ever ſurpaſſed me in the enthu- 
ſialm of courage. I was alſo free from 


See Voltaire's Charles XII. 
+ See Plutarch's Morals, and Xenophon. 


thoſe vices which rullied vour character. 
I never wa: drunk; 1 Kilied no friend in 
the riot of a feaitz I nred no palace at 
the mitigation of a hartot. 
ALEXANDER. 

It may perhaps be admitted as forme 
excuie for my drunkenne's, that the 
Perhans efteemed it an exceilenct in 
their kings to he able to drink a rieat 
quantity of wine, and the T-Zaceilonians 
were tar from thinking it a cilounowh. 
But »ou were as franuck and as cruel 
when ſoher, as | was hen drunk r. You 
were ſoher, when you reſolved to conti- 
nue in Turkey againſt the will ot your 
hoit, the Grand Sig:acr. Ton were ſo- 
ber, when you com manded the unfor- 
tunate Patkull, whute only crime was 
his having maintained the l\bertics of his 


country, and who bore the lacred cha- 


rafter of an ambaſſador, to be broken 
alive on the wheel, againſt the laws of 
nations, and thoſe of humanity, more 
inviolable (till to a generous mind. You 
were likewiſe ſober, when you wrote to 
the ſenate of Sweden, ho, upon a re- 
port of your death, endcavoured to take 
tome care of your kingdom, That you 
auld ſend them une of your boots, and 
from that they ſhould recerve their orders, 
if they pretended to meddle 11 government: 
an intult much worte than aay the Ma- 
cedonians complained of from me, when 
I was moſt heated with wine and with 
adulation! As for my chaſtity, it was 
not ſo perfect as yours, though on ſome 
occaſions I obtained great praiſe tor my 
continence: but, perhaps, if you had 
been not quite to intentible to the charms 
of the fair ſex, it would have mitigated 
and ſoftened the hercencts, the pride, 
and the obſtinacy, of your nature. 
CHARLES. 

It would have ſottened me into a woe 
man, or, what I think itil] more con- 
temptible, the ſlave of a woman, But 
you ſeem to infinuate, that you never 
were crucl or frant;ick unleſs when vou 
wer- drunk. This I abfolutely deny.— 
CY uu were not drunk, when you cruci- 


fied Hephæition's phyſician, for not cur- 


ing a man who killed himſelf by his in- 
temperance in his ſickneſs; nor when 
you facrifheed to the manes of that fa- 
vourite officer the whole nation of the 
Cuſiteans, men, women, and chiidren, 
who were entirely innocent of his death; 


See Voltaire's Charles XII. 
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canſe you had read in Homer, that 
Achilles had immolated fome Trojan 
captives on the tomb of Patroclus. I 
conid mention other proots that your 
piſkons enflamed vou as much as wine: 
but theſe are ſuſicient. 

| ALEXANDER, 
I cannot denv that my paſhons were 


ſometimes tv violent as to deprive me 


for a while of the uſe of my reaſon; 
etpeciallv when the pride of ſuch ainaz- 
ing lucceti:s, the ſervitude of the Per- 
fhans, and barbarian flattery, had intoxi- 
cated my mind. To bear, at my age, 
with continual moderation, ſuch fortune 
as mine, was hardly in human nature. 
As for you, there was an exceſs and 
iutemperance in your virtues, which 
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turned them all into vices. And one 
virtue you wanted, which in 2 prince is 
very commen'lable, and beneficial to the 
publick; IT mean, the lov: of ſcience and 
of the elegant arts. Under my care and 
patrun ge, they were carried in Greece 
to their utmoſt perfection. Ariftotle, 
Apelles, and Lyſippus, were among the 
glos ies of my reign: yours was illuſ- 
trated onlv by battles. Upon the 
whole, thongh, from fome retemblance 
between us, I ſhonld naturally be in- 
clined to decide in your fa our, yet IT 
mult give the priority in reno, to your 
enemy, Peter Alexowitz. That great 
monarch raiſed nis country; you rumed 
yours. He was a legr/lator; you were 2 
tyrant. | 


DIALOGUE XXI. 
CARDINAL XIMENES—CARDINAL WOLSEY. 


WOLSEY. | 

O VU ſeem to look on me, Ximenes, 

with an air of ſuperiority, as if I 
were not your equal. Have you for- 
gotten that I was the favourite and firſt 
miniſter of a great king of England? 
that T was at once lord high chancellor, 
biſhop of Durham, biſhop of Wincheſ- 
ter, archbiſhop of York, and cardinal 
legate? On what other ſubject were ever 
2ccumulated ſo many dignities, ſuch ho- 
nours, fuch power ? | 

1 3 
In order to prove yourſelf n ual, 
you are pleaſed to nll we 3 
not what you di. i. But it is not the hav- 
ing great offices; it is the doing great 
things, that makes a great miniſter. I 
know that for ſome years you governed 
the mind of King Henry the Eighth, and 
conſequently his _, with the 
moſt abſolute ſway. me aſk you, 
then, what were the acts of your reign? 
WOELSEY, 
My acts were thoſe of a very ſkilful 

_ Fonrtier and able politician. Im 
2 temper, which nature had made the 
moſt difficult to manage, of any, per- 
 Þ1ps, that ever exiſted, with ſuch con- 
ſummate addreſs, that all it's paſſions 
were rendered entirely ſubſervient to my 


his friendſhip, whichever way my own 
intereſt happened to direct. It was not 
with hin, but with me, that treaties were 


made by the Emperor or by France; and 


none were concluded, during my mini- 
(try, that did not contain lome article in 
my favour, befide fecret afſuraices of 
aiding my ambition or reſentment, which 
were the real ſprings of all my negocia- 
tions. At home, I brought the pride of 
the Engliſh nobility, which had reſiſted 
the greatelt of the Plantagenets, to how 
ſubmiſſively to the ſon of a butcher of 
I>fwich. And, as my power was royal, 
my ſtate and magnificence were ſuitable 
to it: my buildings, my furniture, my 
houſehold, my equipage, my liberality, 
and my ities, were above the rank 
of a ſubject. 
| XIMENES. 


Frem all you have faid, I underſtand 
that you gained great advantages for 
yourſelf in the courſe of your miniſtry, 
roo great indeed for a good man to de- 
fire, or a wiſe man to accept. But what 
did you do for your ſovereign, and for 
the ftate?—You make me no anſwer. 
—— W nat I did is well known“. I was 
not content with forcing the arrogance 
of the Spaniſh 44 ſtoop to my 
power, but uſed that power to free the 


inclinations. In foreign affairs, I turned people from their oppreſſions. In you, 
the arms of my maſter, or diſpoſed of they reſpected the royal authority; I 
* See Marſolier, Vie de Timeſue. 
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made them reſpect the majeſty of the 
laws. I alſo relieved coun 
the commons of Caſtile, from à moſt 
grie vous burthen, by an alteration in the 
method of collecting their taxes. After 
the death of Iſabella, I preſerved the 
_ tranquillity of Arragon and Caſtile, by 
— the regency of the latter for 
erdinand, a wile and valiant prince, 
though he had not been my friend dur- 


ing the life of the queen. And when, 


afrer his deceaſe, I was raiſed to the re- 
geney by the general eſteem and affec- 

tion of the Cattilians, I adminittered the 
government with courage, firm- 
neſs, and prudence; with the moſt per- 
fect difintereſtednets in regard to myſelf, 
and moſt zealous concern for the pub- 
lick. I ſuppreſſed all the factions which 
threatened to difturb the peace of that 
kingdom in the minority and the abſence 
of the young Ring; and prevented the 
diſcontents of the commons of Caſtile, 
too juſtly incenſed againſt the Flemiſh 
miniſters, who governed their prince 
2nd rapaciouſly pillaged their country, 
from breaking out, during my life, into 
open rebellion, as they did, inoſt unhap- 
pily, ſoon after my death. Theſe were 
my civil acts: but, to compleat the re- 
nown of my adminiltration, I added to 
it the palm of military glory. At my 
own charges, and myſelf commanding 
the army, I conquered Oran from the 
Moors, and annexed it, with it's terri- 
tory, to the Spaniſh dominions. 

| WOLSEY, | 

My foul was as elevated and: oble as 

yours; my underſtancting as ſtrong, and 


more refined. But the difference of our 


conduct aroſe from the difference of our 
objects. To raiſe your reputation, and 
ſecure your power in Caſtile, by making 
that kingdom as happy and as great as 
you could, was your object. Mine was, 
to procure the triple crown for myſelf, 
by the affiſtance of my ſovereign, and of 
the greateſt foreign powers. Each of 
us took the means that were evidently 
moſt proper to the accompliſhment of 
his ende. ä 
XIMENES, 

Can you confeſs ſuch a principle of 
your conduct without a bluſh? But you 
will at leaſt be aſhamed, that 
in your purpoſe, and were the dupe of 
he powers with vhem you negotiated 


you failed 
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after having diſhonoured the character 
of your maſter, in order to ſerve 
own ambition. I accompliſhed my de- 
fire, with glory to my fovereign, and 
advantage to my country. Betide this 
difference, there was a great one in the 
methods by which we acquired our 
— We both owed it indeed to the 
vour of princes; but I gained Ifabel- 
la's by the opinion ſhe had of my piety 
and integrity: you gained Henry's by 2 
complaifance and courſe of life, which 
were 2 reproach to your character and 
facred orders. | 
WOLSEY. 

I did not, as you, Ximenes, did, carry 
with me to court the auſterity of a 
monk; nor, if I had done lo, could I 
poſſibly have gained any influence there. 
Ifabella and Henry were different cha- 
rafters, and their fivour was tobe fought 
in difterent ways. By making myſelf 
agreeable to the latter, I ia governed his 
paſſions, unruly as they were, that, 
while I lived, they did not produce any 


of thole drendinl effects, which after 


death were cauſed by them in his — 
and kingdom. | 
XIVENES. 

If Henry the E:ghih, your maſter, 
had been king of Cattile,'I would never 
have been drawn by him out of my cloi- 
ſter. A man of virtue and {pirit will 
not be prevailed with to go into a court 
where he cannot riſe without baſeneſs. 

WOLSEY. | 

The inflexibility of your mind had 
like to have ruined you in ſome of your 
meaſures “: and the bigotry which you 
had derived from your long abode in a 
cloiſter, and retained when a miniſter, 
was very near depriving the crown of 
Caſtile of the new-conquered kingdom 
of Granada, by the revolt of the Moors 
in that city, by Fi you had prematurely 
forced to change their religion. Do 
you not remember how angry King Fer- 
dinand was with you on that account? 

| XIMENES. 

T do, and muit acknowledge that my 
zeal was too intemperate in all that pro- 
ceeding. 

WOLSEY., 

My worſt complailances to King Henry 
the Eighth were far leſs hurtful to Eng- 
land, than the unfuſt and inhuman court 
of inquiſition which you eſtabliſned in 


Granads, 
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Granada, to watch over the faith of 
vour unwilling converts, has been to 
Spain. 

XIMENES. 

I only revived and ſettled in Granada 
an ancient tribunal, inſtituted firſt by 
one of our ſuints againſt the Albigenſes, 
and gave it greater powers. The miſ- 
chiets which have attende( it cannot he 
denied. But if any force may be uted 
tor the maintenance of religion, (and the 
Church of Rome has, you know, de- 
clared authoritatively that it may) none 
eould be io eſfectual to anſwer the pur- 


E 


This is an rather againſt 
the opinion of the church, than for the 
inquiſition. I will only fay, I think 
myſelf very happy, that my adminiſtra- 
tion was ſtained with no action of cru- 
eity, not even cruelty ſandified by the 
name of religion. Ny temper indeed, 
whici influenced my conduct more than 
my principles, was much milder than 
yours. To the proud, I was proud; 
but to my friends and inferiors, bene- 
volent and humane. Had I ſucceeded 
in the great objet of my ambition, had 
FT acquired the popedom, I ſheuld have 
governed the church with more modera- 
tion anal better ſenſe than, probably, you 
would have done, if you had exchanged 
the ſee of Toledo for that of Rome. My 
good- nature, my policy, my taſte for 
magnihcence, my love of the fine arts, 
of wit, and of learning, wouid have 
made me the delight of ail the Italians, 
and have given me a rank ainong the 
greateſt princes. Whereas in you, the 
tour bigot and rigid monk would too 
much have prevailed over the prince and 
the tatelman 


WOLSEY., 
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XIMENES. 

What either of us would have heen it 
that ſituation does not appear. Bur, it 
you are compared to me as a miniſter, 
you are valtly inferior. The only cir- 
cumttance in which you can juſtly pre- 
tend to any cquality, is the encourage 
ment you gave to learning, and your 
munificence in promoting it, which was 
inde: very great. Your two colleges 
founded at Tptwich and Oxford may vie 
with my univerſity at Alcala de Henara. 
But in our generoſity there was this dif- 
ference: all my revenues were ſpent in 
well-placed liberalities, in acts of charity, 
piety, and virtue; whereas a great part 
of your enormous wealth was ſquan- 
dered away in luxury and vain oſtenta- 
tion. Wich regard to all other points, 
my ſuperiority is apparent. You were 
only a favourite: I was the friend and 
the father of the people. You ſerved 
yourſelf: I ſerved the ſtate. The con- 
ciuſion of our lives was allo much more 
honourable to me than you. 

| WOLSEY. 

Did not you die, as I did, in diſgrace 
with your maſter ? 

| XIMENES. 

That diſgrace was brought upon me 
by a faction of foreigners, to whoſe 
power, as a good Spaniard, I would 
not ſubmit. A miniſter, who falls a 
victim to ſuch an oppoſition, riſes by his 
fall. Yours was not graced by any 
publick cauſe, any merit to the nation - 
your {pirit therefore ſunk under it; you 
bore it with meanneſs. Mine was un- 
broken, ſuperior to my enemies, ſupe- 
rior to fortune; and I died, as I had 
lived, with undiminiſhed dignity and 
greatneſs of mind. | 


DIALOGUE XXII. 


LUCIAN — RABEELAIS., 


LUCIAN, | 

RIEND Kibelais, well met. 

Our ſouls ace very good company 
for one another, We both were great 
wits, and motit audacious frecthinkers. 
We laughed often at Folly, and jome- 
times at Wifdom. TI was indeed more 
correct and more elegant in my ſtyle: 
but then, in return, vou had a greater 
fertilit» of imagination. My True 
Hiflory is much inferior, in fancy and 
invention, in force of wit and keenneſs 


of fatire, to your Hiftory of the Acts of 
Garagantus and Pantagruel. 
RABELAIS, 

You do me great honour : but I may 
ſay, without vanity, that both thoſe com- 
poſitions entitle the authors of them tc 
a very diſtinguiſhed place, among me- 
mour-writers, travellers, and even hi(- 
toriaus ancient and modern. 

LUCIAN. 

Doubtleſs they do. But will you 

pardon me if I alk you one queſtion? 
Why 
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y did you chuſe to write ſuch abſo- 
hate zonfenſe, as you have in ſome places 
of your illuſtrious work? 


n 

I was f to my 0 
en 
nonſenſe, in order to make it go down. 
you, if I had not fo 


P 
coxvls, with red bats, and the triple crown 


1tſelf, would have it me into 
danger. Not only my book, but I my- 
ſelf, ſhould, in all p ty, have been 


: and martyr- 
dom was an honour to which I never aſ- 
_ I therefore counterfeited folly, 
ike Junius Brutus, from the wiſeſt of 
all principles, that of ſelf - ation. 
You, Lucian, had no need to uſe ſo 
much caution. Your heathen pri 
deſired only a ſacrifice now then 
from an Epicurean, as a mark of con- 
formity ; and kindly allowed him to make 
as free as he pleaſed, in converſation or 
writings, with the whole tribe of gods 
and goddeſſes, from the thundering 
Jupiter and the ſcolding Juno, down to 
the dog Anubis and the fragrant dame 
2 8 

| rather our government 21 
1 liberty! for, I aſſure you, 
our prieſts were by no means pleaſed 
with it; at leaſt they were not in my 
tune. 8 


RABELAIS. 


© LUCIAN. | 

It did ſo; and the ableſt defenders of 
paganiſm were forced to give up the 
poetical fables, and allegorize the whole, 

PEE r ER 

In excellent wa drawing 
out of abſurdity, — grave inſtruftions 
from lewdneſs! There is a great modern 
wit, Sir Francis Bacon, Lord Veru- 
lam, who, in his treatiſe, intituled The 
Wiſdom of the Ancients, has done more 
. that way than all your own 


He has indeed ſhewn himſelf an ad- 
mirable chemiſt, and made a fine tranſ. 


_ high. 
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mutation of folly into wiſdom. But all 
the latter Platoniſts took the ſame me- 
thod of defending our faith, when it 
was attacked by the Chriſtians: and 
certainly a more judicious one could not 
be found. Our fables ſay, that, in one 
of their wars with the Titans, the Gods 
were defeated, and forced to turn them- 
ſelves into beaſts, in order to eſcape from 
the 1 Juſt the reverſe 
;—for, by this happy art, 
our beaftly di vi nities were turned again 
— 4 beings. 
RABELAIS. 

Mop 66 at — with 
a ſubtle, refining, philoſophical he 
and you ſhall have the — — 


ing him draw the moft ſublime allegories, 
— or truths, | 


N. 
my ha of the noble Garagantua 
and P 1 I don't deſpair of be- 
to the entire ſatis faction of 


T ſhall rejoice to ſee you advanced to 
that honour. But in the mean time £ 
may take the liberty to conſider you as 
one of our claſs. There you fit very 

| . 


| ___ RABELAIS, | 

I am afraid there is another, and 
modern author too, whom would 
bid to fit above me, and but juſt below 
yourſelf: I mean Dr. Swift. 

Te wh him 

t was not neceſſary for him to throw 
ſo much nonſenſe into his hiſtory of 
Lemuel Gulliver, as you did into that 
of your two illuſtrious heroes: and his 
ſtyle is far more correct than yours. His 
wit never deſcended (as yours frequently 
did) into the loweſt of taverns, nor ever 
wore the meaneſt garb of the vulgar. 

RABELAIS. 

If the which it wore, was not 
as mean, I am certain it was ſometimes 
as dirty as mine. 

LUCIAN. | 

It was r nicely clean. Vet, 
in iſon with you, he was decent 
and elegant. But whether there were 
not in your compolitions more fire, and 
a more comich ſpirit, I will not deter- 
mine. 


RABELAIS. 

If you will not determine it, e en let 
it remain a matter in diſpute, as I have 
er the grant queſion, Whether P, 
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ſhould rrarry or not? I would as ſoon 
undertake to meaſure the diff-rence be- 
tween the height and bulk of the giant 
Garagantua and his Brobdignanian 
age + 4 as the difference of merit be- 
tween my writings and Swift's, If any 
man take a fancy to like my book, let 
him freely enjoy the entertainment it 
gives him, and drink to my memory in 

a bumper. If another like Gulliver, let 
him toaſt Dr. Swift. Were I upon 
earth, I would pledge him in a bumper, 
ſuppoſing the wine i be good. If a third 
like neither of us, let him filently paſs 
the bottle, and be quiet. 

LUCIAN, 

But what if he will not be quiet? A 

tritick is an unquiet creature. 
RABELAIS., 

Why then he will difturb himſelf, not 
me. 


y LUCIAN. _ 

ou are 2 philoſopher 

thought you! I knew | wn] qu re- 

ſpect to popes or kings; but to pay none 

to criticks, is, in an author, a magna- 

nimity beyond all example. 
RABELAIS., 

My life was a farce : my death was a 
farce: and would you have me make my 
book a ſerious affair? As for you, though 
in general you are only a joker, yet ſome- 
times you mult be ranked among grave 
authors. You have written ſage and 
learned difſertations on hiſtory, and other 
weighty matters. The criticks have 
therefore an undoubted right to maul 

ou, if they find you in their province. 

But, if any of them dare to come into 

mine, I wi 11 Cos to ſwal- 

low them up, as he did the ſix pilgrims, 
LUCIAN, 

Have 1 not heard that you wrote a 
very good ſerious book on the Aphoriſms 
of Hippocrates? | 

1 faith, 1 had forgot it. T 

| it. 

am Tut © my. fool s coat, that I don't 
know myſelf in my ſoleinn dactor : gown. 
But your information was right: that 
book was indeed a very ref le work. 
Yet nobady reads it ; if J had writ- 
ten Lr 2 1 2 2 
rec At a to 
crates: whereas the — of uh yo 


® See Rabelais, I. i. c. 38. 
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like a diſh of ſolid beef or mutton, is 
proper only for peaſants; but @ ragort 
of fclly, well drefſed with a harp ſauce 
uit, is fit to be ſerved up at an em- 
peror's table. | 

LUCIAN, 

You are an admuable pleaſant fellow ! 
let me embrace you.— How Apollo and 
the Muſes may rank you on Parnaſſus, 
I am not very certain: but, if I were 
maſter of the ceremonies on Mount 
Olympus, you ſhould be placed, with. 
a full bowl of near before you, at the 
right-hand of Momus. 

RABELAIS. 

I with you were—but I fear the in- 

habitants of thoſe ſublime regions will 


like your y no better than mine. 
Indeed, Aug - + Am himſelf could get 
a ſeat at that table, I cannot well com- 
It has been uſual, I confeſs, 


in ſome of our courts upon earth, to have 
a privi jeſter, called tbe ling s fool. 
But in court of heaven one ſhould 


. r 
upiter”s | our allegorical theo- 
in this point is very abſtruſe. 
LUCIAN, 

I think our prieſts admitted Momus 
into our heaven, as the Indians are faid 
to worſhip the devil, through fear. They 
had a mind to keep fair with him. For 
we may talk of the giants as much as we 
pleaſe; but to our gous there is no ene- 
my — as he. Ridicule is the 
terror religion. Nothing but 
truth can ſtand it's laſh. 

| T RABELAIS., 
ruth, advantageouſly ſct in a good 
and fair light, can and any — 
but thoſe of ridicule are fo teazing and 
fo fallacious, that I have ſeen them put 
her ladyſhip very much out of humour 
LUCIAN. 

Ay, friend Rabelais; and ſometimes 
out of countenance too. But truth and 
uit in con will ſtrike Momus 
dumb. United they are invincible: and 
ſuch a union is neceſſary upon cer- 
tain occaſions. Falje reaſoning is moſt 
effectually expoſed by plain 3 but 
æuit is the beſt t to falje ridicule; 
as juſt ridicule is to all the abſurditics 
which dare to aſſume the venerable 
names of Philoſophy or Religion. Had 
we made ſuch a proper ule of our agree- 
able talents, e 


eule 
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eule to ſtrip the fooliſh faces of ſuper- 
ſition, fanaticiim, and dogmarical pride, 
of the ſerious and ſolemn maſks with 
which they are covered; at the ſame time 
exerting all the ſharpneſs of our wit, to 


combat the flippancy and pertneſs of 
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thoſe who argue only by jeſts againſt 


reaſon and evidence, in points of the 
higheſt and moſt ferious concern; we 
ſhould have much. bettcr merited the 
eſteem of mankind, 


DIALOGUE XXII. 
PERICLES—COSMO DE MEDICIS, THE FIRST OF THAT x Aux. 


PERICLES. 

N what I have heard of your cha- 
racter and your fort ne, illuſtrious 
Coſmo, I find a moit remarkable re- 
_ ſemblance with mine“ . We both lived 
in republicks where the ſovereign power 
was in the people; and, by mere civil 
arts, but more eſpecially by our elo- 


quence, attained, without any force, to 


ſuch a degree of authority, that we ruled 
thoſe tumul us and ſtormy lemocra- 
cies with an +b{ointe ſway, turned the 
tempelts wc!) 2gitaced them uon the 
heads or 012 -nenes, and, after having 
long ani prof erouſly conducted the 
greatelt affairs in war and peace, died 
revered and lamented by all our fellow- 
citizens. 
COSMO. 

We have indeed an equal right to value 
ourſelves on that nobleſt of e127:res, the 
empire we gained over the mus oi our 
countrymen.— Force or caprice may 
give Power; but nothing can give a laſt- 
ing authority, except cuiſclom and vir- 
tue. By theſe we obtained, by theſe 
we preſerved, in our reſpective coun- 
tries, a dominfon unſtained by uſtipa— 
tion or blood, a dominion conferred on 
us by the publick citcem aud the pubiick 
affection. We were in reality tevercigns, 
wiule we lived with the ſimplicity of pri- 
vate men: and Athens and Florence be- 
lieved themſclves to be free, though they 
obeyed all our dictates. This is more 
than was done by Philip of Macedon, 
or Sylla, or Cæſar. It is the perfection 
of policy, to tame the fierce ſpirit of po- 
E 7 not by blows or by chains, 

ut by ſoothing it into a voluntary obe- 
dience, and bringing it to lick the hand 
that reſtrains it. | 
PERICLES. 

The taſk can never be eaſy; but the 

difficulty was ftill greater to me t n to 


® Plutarch's Life of Pericles, a+ Thucydides, I. U: 
of Florence, from the fourth books to the eighth. 


you. For I had a lion to tame, from 
whoſe intractable fury the greateſt men 
of my country, and of the whole world, 
with all their wiſdom and virtue, could 
not fave themſelves. Themiſtocles and 
Ariſtides were les of terror, that 
might well have deterred me from the 
adminiſtration of publick affairs at 
Athens. Another impediment in my 
way was the r of Cimon, who, 
for his goodneſs, his liberality, and the 
luſtre of his victories over the Pertians, 
was much beloved by the people; and, 
at the ſame time, by being thovght to 
favour ariſtocracy, had all the noble and 
rich citizens devoted to his party. It 


ſeemed impoſſible to ſhake ſo well eſta - 


bliſhed a greatneſs. Yet, by the charms 
and force of my eloquence, which ex- 
ceeded that of al} orators contemporary 
with me, by the integrity of my life, 
my moderation, and my prudence, but, 
above all, by my artful management ©: 
the people, whole power I encreaſed, 
that I might render it the baſis and ſup- 
port of my own, I gained ſuch an aſcen- 
dancy over all my opponents, that, hav- 
ing firſt procureci the baniſhment of 
Cimon by oſtraciſm, and then of Thu. 
cydides, another formidable antagoniſt 
tet up by the nobles againſt my autho- 
rity, I became the nnrivalled chief, or 
rather the monarch, of the Athenian 
republick, without ever putting to death, 
in above forty years that my admini- 
ſtration continued, one of my fellow- 
citizens: a circumſtance which I declar- 
ed, when I lay on my death-bed, to be, 


in my own judgment, more honourable 


to me, than all my proſperity in the go- 
vernment of the {tate, or the nine tro- 
phies ere &ed for ſo many victories ob- 
tained by my conduRt. 5 
COSMO. 

I had alſo the ſame happineſs to boaſt 


See alſo Machiavel's Hiſtory 
12 of 
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of at my death; and ſome additions were 
made to the territories of Florence under 
my government: but I myſelf was no 
ſoldier, and the commonwealth I directed 
was never either ſo warlike or fo pow- 
erful as Athens. I muſt, therefore, 
not pretend to vie with you in the luſtre 
of military glory: and I will moreover 
acknowledge, that to govern a people, 
whole ſpirit and pride were exalted by 
the wonderful viftories of Marathon, 
Myecale, Salamis, and Platza, was much 
more difficult than to rule the Floren- 
tines and the Tuſcans. The liberty of 
the Athenians was, in time, more 
zmperous, more more inſo- 
lent, than the deſpotiſm of the king cf 
Perha. How great then muſt have been 
your ability and addreſs, that could fo 
abſolutely reduce it under your power! 
Yet the temper of as 0 * 
not eaſy to govern, for it was exceed - 
eg $A. The hiſtory of Florence 
is little elſe, for ſeveral ages, than an 
account of conſpiracies againſt the ſtate. 
In my youth, I myſelf fuffered much, 
by the difſentions which then embroiled 
the republick. I was impriſoned, and 
baniſhed; but, after the courſe of tome 
years, my enemics, in their turn, were 
driven into exile. I was brought back 
in triumph; and from that time till my 
death, which was above thirty years, I 
governed the Florentines, not by arms, 
or evil arts of tyrannical power, but 
with a legal authority; which I exerciſed 
ſo diſcreetly, as to gain the eſteem of all 
the neighbouring potentates, and ſuch 
a conſtant affection of all my fellow- 
citizens, that an inſcription, which gave 


me the title of Father of my Country, 


was engraved on my monument, by an 
unanimous Jecree of the whole common- 
wealth. 

PFRICLES. 

Your end was incomparably more 
happy than mine. For you died, rather 
of age than any violent illneſs, and left 
the Florentines in a 2 of peace and 

oſperity procured for them by yo 
| — 3 I died of the 4 
after having ſeen it almoſt depopulate 
Athens; and left my country engaged 
in a moſt dangerous war, to which my 
advice and the power of my uence 
had excited the people. The misfor- 
tune of the peitilence, with the inconve- 
nirnces they iuftered on account of the 
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war, fo irritated their minds, that, not 
long before my death, they condemned 
me to a fine. 
Cos. 
It is wonderful, that, when once their 
anger was raiſed, it went no further 
ainſt you ! A favourite of the peo- 
* when diſgraced, is in ftill greater 
danger than a favourite of the king. 
PERICLES. | 
Your ſurprize will increaſe, at hear. 
ing that very ſoon afterward they choſe 
me their general, and conferre:1 on me 
in the principal direction of all their 
irs. Had I lived, I ſhould have fo 
conducted the war, as to have ended it 
with advantage and honour to my coun- 
SES 
vereignty of t the 
Samians, I wy her with 
the power of I knew our 
pt py oy 
and com to ſue 3 > be- 
cauſe the city, from the ſtrength of it's 
fortifications, and the great army within 
it, being on the land-fide i 
to the 8 s and drawing continual 
ſupplies from the ſea, not much 
by the ravages of the country about it, 
whence I had before removed all the 
inhabitants: whereas their allies were 
undone by the deſcents we made on their 


COSMO, 

You ſeem to have underſtood beyond 
all other men what advantages are to be 
drawn from a maritime power, and how 
to make it the ſureſt foundation of em 


pire. | 
PERICLES. 
I followed the plan traced ont by 
Themiſtocles, the ableſt politician that 
Greece had ever preduced. Nor did I 
begin the Prloponneſian war (as ſome 
have ſuppoſed) only to make myſelf ne · 
nop an enquiry into my 
publick accounts: I really thought, that 
the republick of Athens could no longer 
defer a conteſt with Sparta, without 
giving up to that ſtate the in 
the direction of Greece, and her own 
ind To keep off for ſome 
time even à neceſſary war, with a pro- 
bable hope of making it more advan- 
tageouſly at a favourable opportunity, 
is an act of true wiſdom: but not to 
make it, when you fee that your enemy 
will be tirengthened, and your own ad- 


e See Thucydides, 1. tie 


vantages 
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vantages loſt, or conſiderably lefſened, 
by the delay, is a molt pernicious im- 
prudence. With relation to my ac- 
counts, I had nothing to fear. I had 
not embezzled one drachma of publick 
money, nor added ane io my own pater- 
nal eſtate; and tie people had placed 1o 
entire a confi:!-nce in me, that they bad 
allowed me, againtt the uſual forms of 
their government, to d.ſpoſe of large 
ſums for ſecret ſerwice, without aceount“. 
Wen thereture I adviſed the Pelopon- 
neſian war, I neither acted from private 
views, nor with th: inconſiderate teme- 
rity ot a reſtieſs ambition; but as be- 
came a wile ſtatef nan, who, having 
weighed all the dangers that may attend 
a great enterprize, and fe-ing a reaſon- 
able hope of goo tuccets, makes it his 
jon to fight for dominton and glory, 
rather than facrifice both to the uncertain 
poſſeſſion of an inſecure peace . 
COSMO. | 
How were you ture of inducing ſo 
volatile a people to perſevere in fo Ready 
a ſyſtem of conduct as that which you 
had laid down; a ſyſtem attended with 
much ineonvenience and loſs to particu- 
lars, while it pretented bur little {© itrike 
or inflame the imagination of the pub- 
lick? Bold and arduous enterprizes, 
reat hattles, much bloodſhed, and a 
peedy deciſion, are what the multitude 
deſire in every war: but your plan of 
operation was the reverſe of all this; 
and the execution of it required the tem- 


Athenians. 


PERICLES. 

T found ind.ed many f mptoms of 
their impatience ; but I was able to re- 
ſtrain it, by the authority I had gained. 
For, during mv whole minittry, I never 
had to court their rivour hy any 
unworthy means; never flattered them 
in their follies, nor complied with their 
paſſions againſt their true intereſts and 
my own better judgment; but uſed the 
power of my eloquence to keep them in 
the bounds of a wiſe moderation, to 
raiſe their ſpirits when too low, and 
ſhew them their danger when they grew 
too tuous; the good effects of 
which conduct they had happily expe- 
rienced in all their affairs Whereas 
hoſe who ſucceeded to me in the go- 


per ef the Thebans, rather than of the 
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vernment, by their incapacity, their cor- 
ruption, and their ſervile complanſance 
to the humour of the people, preſently 
loſt all the fruits of my virtue and pru- 
deuce. Xerxes himſelf, I am convinced. 
did not ſuffer more by the flattery of 
his cou tiers, than the Athenians, after 
my deceaſe, by that of their oraturs and 
minitters of ſtate, 
COSMO. 

Thoſc orators could not gain the fa. 
vour of tht people by any other methods. 
Your arts were more noble; they were 
the arts of a ttateſman and of p''nce. 
Your magnificen buildings, which in 
beauty of archuecture ſurpaſſed any the 
world had ever ſeen, th: fratnes of Phi- 
dias, the paintings of Xeutis, the pro- 
tection you gave to knowledge, genius, 
and abilities of every Kind, added as 
much to the glory of Athens, as to y. ur 
popularity. And in this I may boaſt 
of an equal merit to» Florence f. For 1 
embelliſh:d that city, and the whole 
country about it, with excellent bud 
ings; I protected all arts; and, ti ug h 
I was net myieif ſo eloquent or ſole ru d 
as you, I no lets encouraged th: ie u 
were eminent, in my time, fer their ele- 
quence or their lear ing. Marcius 
Ficinus, the ſecend father of the F.ato- 
nick | hiloſaphy, lived in my hon. wid 
conveitcd with me as intime ly as 
Anaxagoras with youh. Nor did Fever 
forget and fuffcr him to to want the ne- 
ceflaries of life, as vou did Anaxagoras, 
who lad like to have periſhed by that 
untri-n:ily neglect; but, to ſecure him 
at ali times from any diſtreſs in his c- 
cumiiznces, and enable him to purſue 
his ſublime ipeculations un moleſtee by 
low cares, I gave him an eſtate adiacent 
to one of my favourite villas. TI alfa 
drew to Florence Argiropolo, the moſt 
learned Greek of thoſe times; that, un- 
der my patronage, he migut teach the 
Florentine youth the language and ſci- 
ences of his country. But with regard 
to our buildings, there is this remark- 
able difference: yours were all raiſed at 
the ex pence of the publick, mine at my 
own. 

PERICLES. 

My eſtate would bear no 
nor allow me to exert the generofity of 
my nature. Your wealth exceeded that 


® See Plutarch in the Life of Pericles; and Diodorus Siculus. 


Thucydides, 1. ii. 
See Plutarch's Life of Pericles. 


1 Mackiavel's Hiſtory of Florence, I. vii. 
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of any particular, or indeed of any 


prince, who lived in your davs. The 
valt commerce, which, after the exam- 
ple of your anceſtors, you continued to 
carry on in all parts of the world, even 
while you preſided at the helm of the 
Kate, enabled you to do rthule ſplendid 
acts, which rendered your name fo iilut- 
trious. But I was conſtrained to make 
the publick treaſure the fund of my 
bounties “; and I thought I could not 
poſſibly diſpoſe of it better, in time of 
zeace, than in finding employment fer 
that part of the prople which muit elte 


have been idle, and uſrleſs to the com- 


munity; introducing into Greece all the 
elegant arts, and adorning my country 
with works that are an honour to hu- 
man nature. For, while I attended the 
molt to theſe civil and peaceful occupa- 
trons, I did not neglect to provide, with 
1:mely care, againſt war; nor ſuffer the 
nation to fink into luxury and effemi- 
nute ſoftneſs. I kept our fleets in con- 
tinual exerciſe, maintained a great num- 
ber of ſeamen in conſtant pay, and diſ- 
ciplined welt our land-torces. Nor did 
I ever ceaſe to recommend to all the 
Athenians, both by precepts and exam- 
pie, frugality, temperance, magnani- 
mitv, fortitude, and whatever could 
moſt ef-AFuai:y contribute to ſtrengthen 
their bodies and minds. 

COSMO. 

Yet I have heard you condemned, for 
rendering the people leſs ſober and mo- 
def, by giving them a ſhare of the con- 
quered lands, and paying them wages 
for their neceſſary attendance in the pub- 
lick affemilics and other civil func- 
tions; but more efpecially for the vaſt 
and ſupei fiuous expence you entailed on 
the ſtute, in the theatrical ſycctacles with 
which you entertained them at the colt 
of the publick. 

PERICLES. 

I may have been too laviſh 
in ſome of thoſe bounties.—Yet, in a 
popular ſtate, it is neceſſary that the 
xcople ſhould be amuſed, and ſhould fo 
ds of the opulence of the pub- 
lick, as not to ſuffer any want, which 
would render their minds too low and 
ſordid for their political dutics. In my 
time, the revenues of Athens were fuf- 
ficient to bear this charge: but afrer- 
vnd, when we had loſt the greateſt part 
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of our empire, it became, I muſt con. 
feſs, too heavy a burthen; and the con- 
tinuance of it proved one cauſe of our 
rum. 

| COSMO. 

It is a moſt dangerous thing to load 
the ſtate with jargefies of that nature, or 
indeed with any unneceſſary hut popu- 
lar charges; becauſe to reduce them is 
almoit impoſſible, though the eircum- 
ſtances of the publick ſhould neceſſarily 
demand a reduction. But did not you 
likewiſe, in order to advance your own 
greatneſs, throw mto the hands of the 
people of Athens more power than the 
inititutions of Solon had entruſted them 
with, and more than was conſiſtent with 
the good of the ſtate ? 

PERICLES. : 

We are now in the regions where 
Truth preſides; and I dare not offend 
her, by playing the orator in defence of 
my conduct. I muſt therefore acknow- 
lage that, by weakening the power of 
the court of Ar „I tore up that 
anchor, which Solon had wiſely fixe1, 
to keep his republick firm againtt the 
ſtorms and fluctuations of popular fac- 
tions F. This alteration, which funda- 
mentally injured the whole ſtate, I made, 
with 2 view to ſerve my own ambition, 
the only paſſion in my nature which I 
could not contain within the limits of 
virtue. For I knew that my eloquence 
would ſubject the le to me, and 
make them the willing inſtruments of 
all my deſires; whereas the Areopagus 
had in it an authority and a dignity 
which I could not controul. Thus, by 
diminiſhing the counter poiſe our conſti - 
tution had ſettled to moderate the excels 
of popular power, Ia nted my own. 
But, ſince my death, I have been often 
reproached by the ſhades of ſome of tlie 
molt virtuous and wiſeſt Athemans, who 
have fallen victims to the caprice or 
tury of the with having been 
the firſt cauſe of the injuſtice they ſuf- 


fered, and of all the miſchicfs perpe- 


tually brought on my country, by aſi 
undertakings, bad conduct, and fluc- 
tuating councils. They ſay, I delivered 
up the ſtate to.the government of indi- 
creet or venal orators, and to the pat- 
ſions of a miſguided, infatuated multi- 
tude, who thought their freedom con- 
ſiſted in encouraging calumnies againſt 


„ See Plutarch in the Life of Pericles, and Thucydides, I. ii, 


+ See Plutarch, in the Lives ot Solon and of Pericles, 


the 
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the beſt ſervants of the commanwealth, 
and conferring power upon thoſe who 
had no wer HK than Falling in with 
and ſoothing a popular folly. It is uſe- 
leſs for me to plead, that during my life 
none of theſe miſchiefs were felt; that TI 
employed my rhetorick to promote none 
but good and wiſe meafures; that I was 
as free from any taint of avarice or cor- 
1uption as Ariſtides himſelf *. They 
reply, that I am anſwerable for all the 
great evils occaſioned afterward by the 
want of that ſalutary reſtraint on the na- 
tural levity and extravagance of a de- 
mocracy, which I hal taken away. So- 
crates calls me the patron of Anytus: 
and Solon himſelf frowns upon me, 
whenever we meet. 
COSMO. 

Solon has reaſon to do ſo—for tell 
me, Pericles, what opinion would you 
have of the architect you em — in 

our buildings, if he had ma them to 
alt no longer than during the term of 
your life? | 
PERICLES., 

The anſwer to your queſtion will 
turn to your own condemnation. Your 
exceſſi ve liberalities to the indigent citi- 
zens, and the fums you lent to all 
the noble families, did in reality buy the 
republick of Florence; and gave your 
family ſuch a power as enabled them to 
convert it from à popular ſtate into an 
abſolute monarchy . 

cos uo. | 

The Florentines were ſo infeſted with 
diſcord and faction, and their common- 
wealth was ſo void of military virtue, 
that they could not have long been ex- 
empt from a more ignominiaous ſubjec- 
tion to ſome foreign power, if thoſe in- 
ternal diſſentions, with the confuſion 
and anarchy they uced, had conti- 
nuedf. But the Athenians had perform- 
ed very glorious exploits, had obtained 
2 great empire; and were become one of 
the nobleſt ſtates in the world, before 
you altered the balance of their govern- 
ment. And after that alteration they 
_ declined very faſt, till they loſt all their 
greatneſs. 

PERICLES. 


Their conſtitution had originally a 


foul blemiſh in it, I mean zhe barn of 


aſtraciſm, which alone would have been 
tufficient to undo any ſtate. For there 


See Thucydides, I. ii. 


69 
is nothing of ſuch important uſe to 2 
nati n, as that men who molt excel in 
wiſdom and virtue thould be enconraged 
to undertike the buſineſs of govern- 
ment. But this deteſtable cuttom de- 
terred ſuch men from ſerving the pub- 
lick, or, if they ventured to do fo, turn- 
ed even their own wiſdom and virtue 
againſt them; ſo that in Athens it was 
fater to be infamous than renowned. 
We are told indeed, by the advocates 
for this ſtrange inſtitution, that it was 
not & puniſhment, but meant as a gnard 
to the equaiity and liberty of the flate : 
for which rcaton, they deem it an honour 
done to the perſons againſt whom it was 
uted : as if words could change the real 
nature of things, and make a baniſh- 
ment of ten years, inflicted on a good 
citizen by the ſuffrages of his country- 
men, no evil to him, or no offence 
againſt juſtice and the natural right every 
freeman may claim, that he ſhall not he 
expelled from any ſocirty of which he 
is a member, without having firtt been 
proved guilty of tone criminal action. 

cos uo. 
The oſtraciſm was indeed a moſt un- 
rdonable fault in the Athenian con- 
itution. It placed envy in the feat of 
juſtice, and gave to private malice and 
publick ingratitude a legal right to do 
wrong. Other nations are blamed for 
tolerating vice; but the Athenians alone 


would not tolerate virtues 


PERICLES. 

The friends to the oſtraciſm ſay, that 
too eminent virtue deſtroys that equali- 
ty, which is the ſafeguard of freedom. 

cos uo. 

No ſtate is well modelled, if it cannot 
preſerve itielf from the danger of tyranny 
without a grievous violation of natural 
juſtice: nor would a friend to frue free- 
dom, which conlifts in being governed, 
not by men, but by laws, deſire to live 
m a coun:ry where a Cleon bore rule, 
and where an Ariſtides was not fuffer- 
ed to remain. But, initead of remedy- 
ing this evil, you made it worſe, You 
rendered the people more intractable, 
more adveiſe to virtue, l:{s ſubject to 
the laws, and mote to impreſſions from 
miſchievous demagogues, than they had 
been beiore your time. 

PERICLES. 
In truth, I did ſo-and therefore my 


+ See Machiavel's Hiſtory of Florence, l. . 


T See Machiavel's Hiftory. 
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place in Elyſium, notwithſtanding the 
integrity of my whole publick conduct, 
and the great virtues I exerted, is much 
below the rank of thoſe who have go- 
ver ned commonwealths, or limited mo- 
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narchies, not merely with a concern for 
their preſent advantage, but alſo with a 
prudent regard to that balance of power, 


on which their permanent happineſs 
mutt neceſſarily depend. 


DIALOGUE XXIV. 


LOCKE—BAYLBE. 


BAYLF, | 


F 5, we both were philoſophers; 


but my philoſophy was the deep- 
eſt. You degmatized: I doubted. 
LOCKE. | 


Do you make dowbting à proof of 


4 in philoſe It may be a 
beginning - 42 it ĩs a bad — 
BAYLE. 

No:—the more protound our ſearches 
are into the nature of things, the more 
uncertainty we ſhall find; and the moſt 
tubtle minds fee ob jections and difcul- 
ties in every ſyſtem, which are over- 
looked or undiſcoverable by ordinary 
uncier{tandings. 

LOCKE. 

It would be better then to he no phi- 
loſopher, and to continue in the vulgar 
herd of mankind, that one may have the 
conventence of thinking that one knows 
ſomething. 1 find that the eyes which 
nature has given me fee many things 

clearly, though ſome are out 
their reach, or diſcerned but dimly. 
What opinion ought I to have of a phy- 
fcian, who ſhould offer me an eye-wa- 
rer, the uſe 2 which would at — — 
ſharpen my fight, as to carry it fart 
than „ but would in the 
end put them ont? Your phi 
Monſieur Bayle, is to the 
mind what I have ſuppoſed the doctor s 
_ ac/firum to be to thoſe of the body. It 
actually your own excellent 
underftanding, which was by nature 
quick-{ighted, and rendered more ſo by 
art 2 ſubtilty 3 * peculiar to 
yourſclf—it brought, I tay, your very 
acute underſtanding to ſee — clear- 
iv, and enveloped all the great truths of 
x: 41on and religion in — of doubt. 

BAYLE. 

L awn, it did—but your compariſon 
:5 not juſt. I did not fee well, before 
I uſed my philoſophick eye-water: I 
only ſuppoſed I faw well; but I was in 
an error, with all the reſt 
The blindneis was real, the perceptions 


were imaginary. I cured myſelf firſt 
of thoſe falte imaginations, and then 
I laudably endeavoured to cure other 
men. 

"A LOCKE. OEM 
great cure indeed ! t 
think that, in return for the Fudd anc 
did them, they ought to erect you a 
ſtatue ? 5 | 


know it's own weakneſs. When we 
arrogantly preſume on a ſtrength we 
have not, we are always in great dan- 
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opin:ons of his a-lmred predeceſſor. In 
philotophy, as in nature, all changes 
it's form, and one thing exiſts by the 
deſtruction of another. 

LOCKE., 

Opinions taken up without a patient 
inveitigation, depending on terms not 
accurately defined, and principles beg- 
ged without proof, like theories to ex- 
plain the phænomena of nature built on 
fuppoicons intend of experiments, muſt 
perpetually change and deſtroy one an- 
other. But ſome opinions there are, 
even in matters not obvious to the com- 
mon ſenſe of mankind, which the mind 
has received on juch rational grounds 
of aſſeut, that they are as immoveable 
as the pillars of heaven, cr (to ſpeak 
philoſophic ally) as the great laws of na- 
ture, by which, under God, the uni- 
verſe is ſuſtained. Can you ſeriouily 
think, that, becauſe the hypotheſis of 
your countryman Deſcartes, which was 
nothing but an ingenious, well-imagin- 
ed romance, has been lately exploded, 
the ſy tem of Newton, which is built on 
experiments and geometry, the two moſt 
Certain methods of diſcovering truth, 
will ever fa; or that, becauſe the whims 
of fanaticks and the divinity of the 
ſchoolmen cannot now be ſupported, the 
doctrines of that religion, which I, the 
declared enemy of all enthuſiaſm and 
talſe reaſoning, firmly believed and 
maintained, will ever be ſhaken? 

BAYLE. 

If you had aſked Deſcartes, while he 
was m the height of his vogue, whether 
bis ſyſtem would be ever confuted by 


any other philoſophers, as that of Ari- 


ſtotle has been by his, what anſwer do 
you ſuppoſe he would have returned? 
LOCKE. 

Come, come, Monſieur Bayle, you 
. yourſelf know the difference between 
the foundations on which the credit of 
thoſe ſyſtems and that of Newton is 
placed. Your ſcepticiſm is more af- 
tected than real. You — it 3 
way to a great reputation (the only wi 
of Sr heart) to objeKt, than to defend 
to pull down, than to ſet up. And your 
talents were admirable for that kind of 
work. Then your huddling together, 
in a Critical Dictionary, a pleaſant tale, 
or obſcene jeſt, and a grave argument 
azainſt the Chriſtian religion, a witty 
confutation of ſome abſurd author, and 
an artful] ſophiſin to impeach ſome re- 
ſpectable truth, was particularly com- 
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modious to all our young ſmarts and 
ſmatterers in free - thinking. But what 
miſchief have you not done to huma 
lociety? You have endeavoured, — 
with ſome degree of tuccefs, to ſhake 
thoſe foundations, on which the whole 
moral world, and the great fabrick of 
lecial happineſs, entirely reſt. How 
could you, as a philoſopher, in the ſo- 
ber hours of reflection, anſwer for thia 
to your conſcience, even ſuppoſing you 
had doubts of the truth of a ſy ſtem, 
which gives to virtue it's ſweeteſt hopes, 
to impenitent vice it's greateſt fears, 
and to true penitence it's belt conſola- 
tons; which teſtrains even the le iſt ap- 
proaches to guiit, and yet makes thoſe 
allowances tor the infirmities of our na- 
ture, which the Stioick pride denied to 
it, but which it's real imperfection and 
the goodneſs of it's infinitely benevolent 
Creator fo evidently require? 
BAYLE. 

The mind is free; and it loves to ex- 
ert it's freedom. Any reſtraint upon it 
is a violence done to it's nature, and a 
tyranny, againſt which it has a right to 
rebel. = 

LOCKE, 

The mind, though free, has a go- 
vernor within elk which may and 
ought to limit the exerciſe of it's free - 
dom. That governor is Reaſon. 

BAYLE. 
 Yes:—but Reaſon, like other go- 
vernors, has a policy more dependent 
upon uncertain caprice than upon any 
fixed laws. And if that reaſon which 
rules my mind, or yours, have happened 
to ſet up a favourite notion, it not only 
ſubmits implicitly to it, but defires that 
the fame reſpect ſhould be paid to it by 
all the reſt of mankind. Now I hold 
that any man may lawfully oppole this 
deſire in another; and that, if he be wiſe, 
he will do his utmoit endeavours to check 
it in himſelf. 
LCCKE, 


Is there not alſo a weakneſs of a con- 
trary nature to this you are now ridi- 
culing? Do we not often take a pleaſure 
to ſhew our own power, and gratify our 
own pride, by degrading notions ſet 
up by other men, and generally re- 
ſpected? 

BAYLE. 

I believe we do; and by this means 
it often that, if one man build 
and conſecrate a temple to foily, another 
pulls it down. 

Lock. 


* *. 
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LOCKE, 

Do you think it heneficial to human 
focicty, to have all temples pulled down ? 
BAYLE. 

I cannot ſay that I do. 
| LOCKE. 

Yet I find not in your writings any 
mark of diſtinction, to ſhew us which 
you mean to fave. 

e BAYLE. : 

true philoſopher, like an impartial 
hiſtorian, muſt be of no ſect. 2 
LockkE. | 

Ts there no medium between the blind 
geal of a ſectary, and a total indifference 
to ail religion? | 

BAYLE, 

With regard to morality I was not 
indifferent. 

LOCKEE, 

How could you then be indifferent 
with regard to the ſanctions religion 
e wes to morality? How could you pub- 
I:h what tends fo directly and appa- 
rently to weaken in mankind the belief 


of thole ſanctions? Was not this ſacri- 


ficing the great intereſts of virtue to the 


little motives of vanity? 


BAYLE. 1 
A man may act indiſereetly, but he 


cannot do wrong, by declaring that, 


which, on a full diſcuſſion of the queſ- 
tion, he fincerely thinks to be true. 
LOCEE. . 
An enthuſiaſt, who advances doc- 
trmes prejudicial to lociety, or oppoſes 
any that are uſeful to it, has the ſtrength 
of opinion and the heat of a diſturbed 
imagination to plead, in alleviation of 
his $auit. But your cool head, and 
wund judgment, can have no ſuch ex- 
cule. I kiiow very well there are pai- 
tages in all your works, and thoſe not 
few, where you talk like a rigid moraliſt. 
I have allo heard that your character 
was irreproachably good, But when, 
in the moſt laboured parts of your writ- 


ings, you ſap the ſureſt foundations of 
all 


duties; what avails it that in 


ethers, or in the conduct af your life, 


ou appeared to reſpect them? How 
— who have ſtronger paſſions than 
you had, and are deſirous to get rid of 
the curb that reſtrains them, will lay 
hold of your icepticiſin, to ſet themſelves 
Joote from all obligations of virtue! 
Wnat a misfortune is it to have made 
fuck a ute of fuch talenis! It would 
have been better for you, and for man- 


Lind, it you had been one of the dulleſt 


of Dutch ians, or the moſt credu- 
lous monk in a Portugueſe convent. The 
riches of the mind, like thoſe of fortune, 
may be employed fo perverſely, as to be- 
come a nuiſance and peſt, inſtead of an 
ornament and ſupport, to ſociety. 
BAYLE. 

You are ſevere upon me.—But 
do you count it no merit, no ſervice to 
mankind, to deliver them from the 
frauds and fetters of prieſtcraft, from the 
deliriums of fanaticiſm, and from the 
terrors and follies of ſuperſtition? Con- 
ſider how much miſchiet theſe have done 
to the world! Even in the laſt age, what 
maſlacres, what civil wars, what convul - 
ſions of 2 what confuſion in 
ſociety, did they produce! Nay, in that 
we both lived in, though much more en- 
lightened than the former, did I not fee 
them occaſion a violent perſecution in 
my own country? and can you blame 
me for ſtriking at the root of theſe evils ? 

LOCKE. 

The root of theſe evils, you well know, 
was falſe religion; but you ſtruck at the 
true, Heaven and hell are not more 
different, than the ſyſtem of faith I de- 
fended, and that which produced ti:c 
horrors of which you ſpeak. Why would 
you ſo failaciouſly confound them toge- 


ther in ſome of your writings, that it re- 


quires much more judgment, and a mcie 
d:ligent attention, than ordinary readers 
have, to ſeparate them again, and ro 
make the proper diſtinctions? This in- 
deed is the great art of the moſt cele - 
brated free-thinkers, They recommend 
themſelves to warm and ingenuon: 
minds, by lively ſtrokes of wit, and by 
arguments really ftrong, againſt ſuper- 
ſtition, enthuſiaſm, and prieftcraft. But, 
at the ſame time, they infidiouſly throw 
the colours of theſe upon the fair face 
of true Religion, and drefs her out in 
their garb, with a malignant intention 
to render her odjous or deſpicable to 
thoſe who have not tion enough 
to diſcern the impious fraud. Some of 
them may have thus deceived themſelves, 
as well as others. Yet it is certain, no 
book, that ever was written by the moit 
acute of theſe gentlemen, is ſo repugnant 
to prieſtcraft, to ſpiritual tyranny, to all 
abiurd ſuperſtitions, to all that can tend 
to diſturb or injure ſociety, as that G- 
tel they ſo much affect to deſpiſe. 
BArLE. 
Mankind is fo made, that, when they 
have been ver- heated, they cannot be 
brought 
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brought to a proper temper again till 

they have been ower-cooled, My fcepti- 

ciſm might be neceſſary, to abate the 

Fever and phrenzy of falſe religion. 
LOCKE. 

A wiſe preſcription indee4, to bring 
on a paralytical ſtate of the mind, (for 
fuch a ſcepticiſm as yours is a palſy, 
which deprives the mind of all vigour, 
and deadens it's natural and vital 
powers) in order to take off a fever, 
which temperance, and the milk of the 
evangelical ductriues, would probably 
cure! | 


| BATI E. 

L acknewledlge that thoſe medici 
have a gieat power. Bui tew doctors 
apply them untainted with the mixture 
of fome harſher drugs, or fome unfafe 
and ridicaious oft ms of their own. 

LOCKE, 

What you now fay is too true. Go 
has given us a moſt excellent phyſics 
for the ſoul, in all it's diſeaſes; but bad 


and mterette} phyſicians, of ignorant 


and conceited quacks, adminiſter it to 
ill to the reſt of mankind, that much ot 
the ben<tit of it is unhappily loſt. 


DIALOGUE xxv. 


| ARCHIBALD EARL OF DOUGLAS, DUKE OF TOURAINE—J HN 
DUKE OF ARGYLE AND GREENWICH, FIELD MARSHAL CF His 
BRITANNICK MAJESTY'S FORCES. | 


ARGYLE. 
ES, noble Douglas, it grieves me 
that you and your fon, together 
with the brave Earl of Buchan, ſhould 
have employed fo much valour, and have 
thrown away your lives, in fighting the 
battles of that ſtate, which, from it's ſi- 
tuation and intereſts, is the perpetual 
and mott dangerous enemy to Great 
Britain*. A Britiſh nobleman ſerving 
France appears to m2 as unfortunate, 
and as much out of his proper ſphere, 


as a Grecian cemmander, engaged in the 


{:rvice of Perſia, would have appeared 
to Ariſtides or Ageſilaus. 
DOUGLA3. 

In ſerving France, I ferved Scotland. 
Thie French were the natural allies to the 
Scotch; and, by ſupporting their crown, 
I enabled my countrymen to maintain 
their independence againſt the Engliſh. 

ARGYLE. 

The French indeed, from the un- 
happy ſtate of our country, were an- 
cient allies to the Scotch; but that they 
ever were our natural allies, I deny. 
Their aliiance was proper and neceſſary 
for us, becauſe we were then in an un- 
natural ſtate, diſunited from England. 
While that di{union continued, our mo- 
narchy was compelled to lean upon 
France ſor aſſiſtance and ſupport. The 
French r and policy kept us, I ac- 
knowledge, independent on the Engliſu, 
but dependent on them; and this dhe n- 


dence expoſed us to many grievous ca- 
lamities, by drawing on onr country the 
formidable arms of the Euglim, when - 
ever it happened that the French and 
they had a quarrel. The ijuccours they 
atforded us were diſtant and uncertain. 
Our enemy was at hand, ſuperior to us 
in ſtrength, though not in valour. Our 
borders were ravaged; our kings weie 
flain, or led captive; we loſt all the ad- 
vantage of being the inhabitants of a 
great iſland; we had no commerce, na 
peace, no ſecurity, no degree of mari- 
time power. Scotland was a back-door, 
through which the French, with our 
help, made their inroads into England: 
if they conquered, we obtained little he- 
nefit from it; but, it they wee defeated, 
we were always the devote victims, on 
whom the conqueruzs ſeverely wreaked 
their reſentment. 
DOUGLAS. 

The Engliſh ſuffered as much in thoſe 
wars as we. How teriibly were their 
borders laid waſte and depopulated by 
our ſharp incurſions! How often have 
the ſwords of my ancettors been ſtained 
with the beſt blood of that nation | Were 
not our victories at Bannocbourn and at 
Otter bourn as gloi ions as any that, with 
all the advantage of numbers, they have 
ever obtained over us? 

ARGYLE. 

They were: but yet they did us no 

laſting good. They left us ſtill depen< 


Buchanan, Re: um Scoticarum, I. x. p. 333, A. D. 1424. 
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dent on the protection of France; they 
left us a poor, a feeble, a diſtreſſed, 
though a molt valiant nation. They ir- 
ritated England, but could not ſubdue 

it, nor hinder our feeling ſuch effects of 
_ It's enmity, as gave us no reaſon to re- 
Joice in our triumphs.— How much 
more happily, in the auſpicious reign of 
that queen who formed the Union, was 
my {word employed in humbling the 
foes of Great Britain! With how ſupe- 
rior a dignity did I appear in the com- 
bined Britiſh ſenate, maintaining the in- 
terelts of the whole united people of Eng- 
land and Scotland, againſt all forcign 
powers, who attempted to diſturb our 
general happineſs, or to invade our com- 
mon rights ! 

DOUGLAS, 

Your eloquence and your valour had 
unqueſtionably a much ncbler and ſpa- 
cious field to excrciſe themſelves in, 
than any of thoſe who defended the in- 
tereſts ot only a part of the iſland. 

ARGYLE. 

Whenever I read any account of the 
wars between the Scotch and the Eng- 
liſh, I think IT am reading a melancholy 
hiſtory of civil diſſentions. Whichever 
fide is defeated, their loſs appeais to me 
a loſs to the whole, and an advantage to 
ſome foreign enemy or Great Britain. 
But the ſtrength of that ifland is made 
compleat by the Non; and what a 
great Englith port has juitly ſaid in one 
inſtance, 15 now true in all 


© Tre Hoiſpur and the Dovglas bath together 
6 Ar: canfident agaiaft the world in arms“. 


Whe can refit the Engliſh and Scotch 
valour combined ? When ſeparated and 
oppoſed, they balanced each other: 
united, they will hoid the balance of 
Eur pe. If all the Scotch blood that 
has been ſhed for the French, in unna- 
tural wars againſt England, had been 
poured out, to oppole the ambition of 
France, in corfunction with the Eng- 
liſh; if all the Englith blood that has 
been ſpilt as un fortunatcly in uſeleſs 
wars againſt Scotland, had been preſerv- 
ed; France would long ago have been 
rendered incapable of diſturbing our 

cace, and Great Britain would have 
— the moit powerful of nations. 

DOUGLAS. 
There is truth in all you have ſaid. 
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But yet, when I reflect on the infidions 
ambition of King Edward the Firit, on 
the ungenerous arts he ſo treacheronily 
employed, to — or rather to ſteal, the 
ſovereignty of our kingdom, and the de- 
teſtable cruelty he ſhewed to Wallace, 
cur brave champion and martyr; my foul 
is up in arms againlt the — * of the 
Englith; and I adore the memory of thoſe 
patriots, who died in atierting the inde- 
pendence of our crown, and the liberty 
of our nation. 
ARGYLE. 

Had I lived in thoſe days, I ſhould 
have joined with thoſe patriots, and been 
the foremoſt to maintain ſo noble a 
cauſe. "The Scotch were not made to 
be ſubject to the Engliſh. Their fouls 
were too great for ſuch a timid ſubmiſ- 
ſion. But they may unite and incurpo- 
rate with a nation they would not obey. 
Their ſcorn of a foreign yoke, their 
ſtrong and gencrous love of independence 
and trecdoin, make their union with 
England more natural and more pro- 
per. Had the 4j irit of the Scotch been 
ſervilc or baſe, it could never have coa- 
leſced with that of the Engliſh. 

DOUGLAS. | 

It is true that the minds of both na- 
tions are congenial, and filled with the 
ſame noble virtues, the ſame impatience 
of ſervitude, the ſame magnanimity, 
courage, and prudence, the fame genius 
for policy, for navigation and com- 
merce, for ſciences and arts. Vet, not- 
withſtanding this happy conformity, 
when I con ſider how long they were ene- 
mies to each other; what an hercditary 
hatred and jealouſy had ſubſiſted, for 


many ages, between them; what private 


paſſions, what prejudices, what con- 
trary intereſts, muſt have neceſſarily ob- 
ſtructed every ttep of the treaty; and 
how hard it was to overcome the ſtiong 
oppolition of national pride; I ſtand 
aſtoniſhed that it was poiſible to unite 
the two kingdoms upon any conditions; 
and much more that it could be done 
with ſuch equal regard and amicablc 
fairneis to both. 
ARGYLE. 

It was indeed a moſt arduous and dif- 
ficult undertaking | The fuccels of it 
muli, I think, be thanktully atcribed, 
not only to the great firmnels and pru- 
dence of thoſe who had the manage- 


ment of it, but to the gracious aſſiſtance 


> See Shakefpeare's Henry IV. Part 1. 


of 
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"of Providence, for the pretervation of 
the Reformed religion amongtir vs, wich, 
in that conjumcture, if the Union had 
not bcen made, would have been ruined 
in Scotland, and much endlangered in 
England. The fame goo! Providence 
has watch” 4 over 3nd pro Red it fince, 
in a molt final manner, agumntt the at- 
tempts of an miTunted party in Scot - 
land, ani the art „f France, who by 
he: cratlfarics laboureti to deſtroy it as 
ſoon as ore, becante the juſtiy fore- 
ſaw that the :ontinuance of it would he 
deſtructive to ali her vait defigns ngainit 
the ii erty of Lvrone®, I myſelf had ue 
bur to hav: a prive pal hare ir fub- 
dung one rebeilion deftuned to ti rert 
it; and firce ay bath it has ben, I 
hope, eſtatliſhed for ever, not only by 
the def2:t of another rebellion, which 
cam? upon um the midſt of a dange- 
you; war wi France, but by measures 
prudently taken in erder to prevent inch 
dilturi>inces for he future. Tac min- 
ſters of th crown have provofed, und 
the Britiſh lepillature has enacted, a 
wile ſytte m of laws; the object of which 
is, to retorm and to civilize the High- 
lands of Scotland; to deliver the people 
there from the arbitrary power and op- 
pre ſion of their chieftains; to carry the 
royal juſtice an i royai protection into 
the wildeſt parts ot their mountains; to 
hinder their natural valour from being 
abuſed and perverted to the detriment of 
their country; and to introduce among 
them arts, agriculture, commerce, tran- 
quillity, ith all the improvtinents of 
ſocial and ;olthed lite. 

DOUGLAS. 

By what vo. now ic}; me, you give 
me the higheit view of tac gre proce 
your mater; who, after having been 

rovoked by ſuch a wicket renetiion 
inttend of entiaring the people of the 
Ilighlands, or laying the hand of power 
more heavy upon them, (which is the 
uſual conſequenceof unſucceſsful revoits) 
has conferred on them the ineſtimable 
bleſſings of liberty, juttice, and goon 
order. To act thus, is indeed fo: Pr - 

fe the Ucn; and mak: ail the ini i- 
tants of Great Britain acknowledge, with 
gratitude and with joy, that they are 1b- 
jects of the time well-reguiated Kking- 


dom, and governed with the fare im- 


rtial affection, by the ſovereign and 
ather of the whole commonwealth. 
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ARGYLEF. 

The laws I have mention”, and th 
humane, benevolent policy of his mu- 
jeſty's government, have alveuly pre- 
duced very falutary effects in that part 
of the kingdom; and, if freadily pur 
ſuet, will produce many more., But no 
vords can ricunnt to you the mfnite 
bercitts winen have attended the Toon, 
in tic rortnern counties of Ennland and 
the ſou u rn of Sc.tland, 4 

DOUGLAS. 

Dne fruits of it muſt be, doubileſ, 
mult tnfible there, where the per petual 
enmity betwern the two nations had oce 
cauoned the greateſt diforder and defo- 
lattor, | 

ARGYLE, 

Oh, DP. igt5--could you revive, and 
return into Scotlund, what a delightful 
alteration would 501 ſee un hat country! 
All chatte great tracts of laut, which in 
your tie lay imntilled, on account of 
tic inroads of i! hortiering Engliſh, or 
ne ferds and J;cords that raved wich 
perpe uni Vicace within cur own dif- 
tracied kinodom, you would now be- 
hold cul:ivated, and frw1:ng with pientv. 
Initead of the caſtles, wel every Laron 
was compelled to erect for the die vn, 
of his famiiv, and where he lived im he 
barbariſm or Gothik pride, among mi- 
ſerable vaſſals oppreſſed by the ahuſe of 
bis feudal powers, your eis would be 
charmed with elegant country houtes, 
adorned with fine plantations an | bean- 
tiful gardens; while happy villages or 
gay towns are riling about them, and 
enjivening the prof,ect with every image 
of rural wealth! On our co its, trading 
cities, full of new manutact'r.s, and 
chutumally encrexang the extent of their 
commerc: ! In our ports and harbours, 
mnumery'e merchant fps richiy loude 
ed, and protected trom all eremies by 
the matchletis ect of Great Britain! 
But of ail improvements the grcateit is 
in the minds of the Scotch. Thete have 
profited cen more than their lande, by 
the coltme, which the tittlecl pt aco and 
tranqinilry produce by the Union have 
happily given to hem: and they have 
diſcox red ſuch talunts in all branches of 
literature, as might render the Engliſh 
jealous of being excelled by their gens, 
if there could remain a competivon, 
when there remains no diitinction, be- 
tern the two nations. 


# See Hook's Letters, 2nd Lockhart's Mcmo'rs: 
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DOUGLAS, | 
There way be emulation without a- 
louty; and the efforts, which that emu- 
lation will excite, may render our ifland 
ſuperior in the fame of wit and good 
learning to Italy or to Greece; a ſupe- 


riority, which 1 have learnt in the EIY- 


nan fields to prefer even to that which is 
acquired by arms. — But ore doubt full 
remains with me concerning the Union. 
I have been informed tliat no more than 
fixteen of our peers, except thoſe who 
have Englifh peerages, (which tome of 
the nobleſt have not) now fit in the 
houtt ef lords, as repreſentatives of the 
reit. Does not this in a great meaſure 
diminith thoſe peers who are not elected? 
and have you not found the clection 6: 
the ſixteen too dependent on the favour 
of a court? | 
ARGYLE, : 
It was impotſible that the Engliſh 
couidever conſent, inthe treaty of Union, 
to admit a greater number to have places 
andl votes in the upper houſe of parliament: 
but all the Scotch peerage 15 virtually 
there, by repreſentation. And thote 
who are not elected have every dignity 


and right of the pcerage, except the pri- 


' vilege of ſitting in the houte of lords, 
tad have wie. of nr thereon *.. 
DOUGLAS. 
They have fo:—but, when parlia- 
ments enjoy ſuch a ſhare in the govern- 
ment of a country as ours do at this 
time, to be perſoucily there is a privilege 
and a digmty of the higheſt import- 
ance. ; 
ARGYLE. a 
I wiſh it had been poſuble to impart it 
to all. But your reaſon will tell you it 
was not.—And contider, my lord, that, 
till the Revolution in fixte:n hundred 
and cighiy-eight, the power veſted by 
our government in the lords of the Ar- 
ficles had made our parhaments much 
more ſubject to the influence of the 
cron than our elections are now. As, 
by the manner in which they were con-. 
ſtituted, thoſe lords were no leſs devoted 
to the king than his own piivy council; 
and as no propoſition could then be pre. 


„See the Act of Union, Part 23. 
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ſented in parliament, if rejected by them, 
they gave him a negative before debate t. 
This indeed was abuliſhed upon the ac- 
ceſſion of King William the Third, with 
many other oppreſſive and deſpotical 
powers, which had rendered our nobl-s 
abjex ſlaves to the crown, while they 
were allowed to be tyrants over the peo - 
le. But if King James, or his fon, 
ad been reſtored, the government he 
had exercued would havc been re- eſta- 
bliſhed: and nothing but the Union 
of the two kingdoms could have effec- 
tually prevented that reſtoration. I We 
likewite owe to the Union the ſublu- 
quent abolition of the Scotch privy 
council, wiuch had been the moſt gri- v 
ous engine of tyranny ; and that falutary 
law, which declared that no crimes 
ſhould be high treaſon or miſprifion of 
treaſon in Scotland, but ſuch as were fo 
in England; and gave us the Englith 


methods of trial in caſes of that nature: 


whereas, before, there were ſo many ſpe- 
cies of treaſons, the conſtruction of them 
was ſo uncertain, and the trials were to 
arbitrary, that no man could be fate 
from ſuffering as a traitor. (By the 
ſame act of parliament, we alſo received 
a communication of that noble privilege 
of the Engliſh, exemption from torture ; 


a privilege, which though eſſential both 


to humauity and to juſtice, no other na- 
tion in Europe, not even the freeſt re- 
publicks, can bcalt of poſſeſſing. Shall 
we then take offence at ſome inevitable 
circumſtances, which may be objected 
to, on our part, in the treaty of Union, 
when it has delivered us from ſlavery, 
and all the worft evils that a ſtate can 
futfer]] ? It might be eaüly thewn, that, 
in his political and civil condition, every 
baron in Scotland is much happicr now, 
and much more inde endent, than the 
higheſt was under that conſtitution of 
government which continued in Scot- 
land even after the expulſion of King 
James the Second. The greateſt ene- 
mies to the Union are the friends of that 
king, in whoſe reign, and in his bro- 
ther's, the kingdom of Scotland was 
ſubjected to a deſpotiſm as arbitrary as 


< Robertlon's Hiſtory of Scotland, I. i. p. 69—72. . | | 
1 — ARt for — the Union of the dw kingdoims more entire and compleat, 


anno regine Annæ ſexto. 


See Act for improving the Union of the two kingdoms, anno ſeptimo Annæ 


regit æ. 


+ See Robertſons Hiſtory of Scotland, |. viii. and Rume's Hiſtory of Charles II. c. 7, 
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that 
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chat of France, and more tyrannically 
adminiſtered. N 
DOUGLAS. 

All T have heard of thoſe reigns makes 
me bluſh with indig nation at the ſervility 
of our nobles, who could endure them fo 
long. What then was become of that 
undaunted Scotch ſpirit, which had 
dared to reſiſt the Plantagenets in the 
height of their power and pride? Could 
the deſcendants of thoſe, who had diſ- 
dained to be ſubjects of Edward the 
Firſt, ſubmit to be ſlaves of Charles the 

Second, or James? 
| ARCYLE. 

They ſcemed in general to have loſt 
every characteriſtickx of their natural 
temper, except a deſire to abute the royal 
authority, for the gratification of their 
private reſentments in family quarrels. 
| DOUGLAS, 

Your grandfather, my lord, has the 
vio of not deſerving this cenſure. 

ARGYLE. 

I am proud that his fpirit, and the 
principles he profeſſed, drew upon him 
the injuſtice and fury of thoſe times. 
But there needs no other proof than the 
nature and the manner of his condem- 
nation, to ſhew what a wretched ſtate 
our nobility then were in; and what an 
meſtimable advantage it 1s to them, that 
they are now to be tried as peers of 
Great Britain, and have the benefit of 
thoſe laws which imparted { us ie 
equity and the freedom of the Englith 
conſtitution f. | 

Upon the whole, as much as wealth 
is preferable to poverty, liberty to op- 
preſſion, and national ſtrength to na- 
tional weakneſs; fo much has Scotland 
inconteſtably gained by the Union. 
England too has ſet ured h it every pub- 
lick bleſſing which was before enjoyed 
by her, and has greatly zugmented her 
ſtrength. The martial ſpirit of the 
Scotch, their hardy bodies, their acute 
and vigorous minds, their induſtzx, 
their activity, are now employed to the 
benefit of the whole iſland. He is now 
a bad Scotchman who is not a good 
Engliſhman, and he is à bad Engliſh- 
man who is not a gout Scotchman. 
Mutual intercourſe, mutual intereſts, 
mutual benefits, muſt naturally be pro · 
ductire ot mutual aſſection. And when 
Mat is eſtabliſhed, when our hearts are 


See Hume's Hiſtory of Charles II. C. 7. 
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ſincerely united, many great things, 


which tome remains of ſealonſy and 
diſtruſt, or narrow local partialitice, 
may hitherto have obitructe l, will be 
done jor the good of the whole united 
kingdom. How much may the revenucs 
of Great Britain be encreated by the 
further encreaſe of population, of in- 
duſtry, and of commerce, in Scotland! 
What a intghty addition to the ſtock of 
national wealth will arife from the im- 
provement ct our moſt northern counties, 
which are infinitely capable of being 
improved! The briars and thorns are in 
a great meaſure grubbed up: the flowers 
and fruits may fcon be planted. And 
what more plcalting, or what more glo- 
rious employment, can any government 
have, than to attend to the culuvating 
of ſuch a plantation? 
DOUGLAS. 

The protpe& you open to me of hap- 
pivets to my country appets fo fair, that 
it makes me amends tor the pain witly 
which I reflect on the times wherein 1 
lived, and indect on our whole hiltory 
for ſeveral ages. 

ARGYLE, | 

That hiſtory does, in truth, preſent to 
the mind a long ſeries of the molt dre 


ful obicis, aſſaſſinations, rebellions, 


anarchy, tvranny; and religion itſelt, 
either crucl, or gloomy and unjocial. 
An hiſtorian, who — paint it in it's 
true colours, mult take the pencil of 
Guercino or Salvator Roſa. But the 


_ moſt agrecable imagination can hardly 


ngure to itielf a more pleaſing ſcene ot 
private and publick telicity, than will 
naturally retult from the Union, if al! 
the preiudices againſt it, and all diftinc- 
tions that may tend, on either be, fo 
keep up an idea of ſeparate intereſts, or 
to revive 4 tharp remembrance of na 
tional ammoſittes, can be removed. 
DOUGLAS. 

Tf they can be removed! I think it 
mnpeſſiblè they can be retained. To re- 
nit the Union is indeed to rebel againſt 
Nature. — She has joined the two coun - 
tries; has tenced them both with the tea, 
againit he invaſion of all other nations; 
but has laid hem entnely open the one 
to the other. Auſt be he Wh en 
Geaveurs to div, them -I hat C. 
taub joined, det unh put ajunder. 


4+ See the Act of Union, Art 23. 
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DIALOGUE XXVI. 


CADMUS—HERCULES. 


HERCULES. 
O yon pretend to fit as high on 
Olympus as Hercules? Did you 
kill the Nemean lion, the Erymanthian 
boar, the Lernen ſerpent, and Stym- 
paalian rds? Did San deitroy tyrants 
and robhers? You value yourſelf greatly 
on { duing one ſerpent: I did as much 
as that wiile I lay in my cradle. 
CADMUS. 

It is not on account of the ſerpent I 
bout mviclf a greater benefactor to 
Greece than vou. Actions ſhould be 
vaiued by their utility rather than their 
eclat, I taught Greece the art of writ- 
nig, to which laws owe the r preciſion 
and permanen y. . You ſubdued mon- 
iters; I civilized men. It is from un- 
tamed paſſions, not from wild beaſts, 
that che greateſt evils ariſe to human 
foci-ty. By wifdom, by art, by the 
united ſtrength of civil community, 
men have been enabled to tubdue the 
whale race of lions, bears, and ſerpents; 
and, what is more, to bind in laws and 
vnoleſome regulations the ferocious vio- 
lence an dangerous treachery of the 
human diſpoſition. Had lions been de- 
ttroyed only in fingle combat, men 
would have had but a bad time of it; 
and what but laws could awe the men 
who killed the lions? The genuine glory, 
the proper diſtinction, of the rational 
ſhecles, ariſes from the perfection of the 
mental powers. Courage is apt to be 
fierce, and ſtrength is often exerted in 
acts of oppreſſion. But wiidom is the 
aſſociate of juſtice ; it ailiits her to form 
equal laws, to purſue right meafures, 
749 correct power, protect weakneſs, and 
To unite individuals in a common intereſt 
and general welfare. Heroes may kill 
tyrauts; but ĩt is wiſdom and Jaws that 
prevent tyranny and oppreſſion. The 
operations of policy far furpaſs the la- 


bours «f Hercules, preventing many pre 


evil, which valour and might cannot 
even reircis. You heroes conſider no- 


thing but glory, and hardly regard whe- 


thor the conqueſts which raiſe your fame 
be really beneficial to your country. 
Uuhappy are the people whoare governed 
by valour, not directed by prudence, and 
not mitigated by the gentle arts? 


HERCULES, 

I do not expect to find an admirer of 
my ſtrenuous life in the man who taught 
his countrynien to fit itill, and read, and 
to loie the hours of youth and action in 
idle ſoeculation and the ſport of worlds. 

CADMUS, 

An ambition to have a place in the 
regiſters of tame is the Euryſtheus which 
impotes heroick labours on mankind. 
Tae Muſes incite to action, as well as 
entertain the hobrs of repoſe; and, I 
think, you thould honour them, for 
preienting to heroes ſuch a noble recre- 
ation, as may prevent their taking up 
the dijlaff, when they lay down the chu. 

| FERCULES. 

Wiss as well as herocs can take up 
the diſta f. What think you of their 
thin-tpun ſyſtems of philoſophy, or lat- 
civious poems, or Mileſian fables? Nay, 
what is ſtill worſe, are there not pane- 
gyricks on tyrants, and books that blaſ- 
pheme the gods, and perpſex the natural 
ſenſe of right and wrong? [I helieve, if 
Euryſtheus were to ſet me to work again, 
he would find me a worſe taſk than any 
he impoſed; he would make me read 
through a great library; and I would 
ſerve it as I did the Hydra; I would 
burn as I went on, that one chimera 
might not riſe from another, to plague 
mankind. I ſhould have valued myſelf 
more on clearing the library, than on 
cleanſing the Augean ftables. 

CADA US, 
It is in thoſe libraries only that the 
of your labours exiſts. The 
heroes of Marathon, the patriots of 
l, owe their immortality to 
me. All the wiſe mſtitutions of law- 
givers, and all the doctrines of fages, 
had periſhed in the ear, like a dream re- 
lated, if letters had not preſerved them. 
nh, Hercules! it is not for the man who 
ferred Virtue to Pleafure to be an 
enemy to the Muſes. Let Sardanapalus 
and the filken ſons of luxury, who have 
waſted life in 1 ious eale, deſpiſe the 
records of actions which bear no ho- 
nourable teſtimony to their lives. But 
true merit, heroick virtue, each genu- 
ine offspring of immortal Jove, ſhould 
honour the ſacred ſource of laſting fame. 
KERCULT>. 
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HERCULES. | 
Indeed, if writers employed them- 
teives only in recording the acts of great 
men, much might be faid in their fa- 
vour. But why do they trouble 
with their meditations ? Can it ſignify 
to the world wlat an idle man has been 
thinking ? 
v CADu Mus. a 
es, it may. The moſt important 
and extenſive — mankind enjoy 
are greatly ewing to men who have never 
quitted their cloſets. To them mankind 
is obliged for the facility and ſecurity of 
navigation. The invention of the compatls 
has opened to them new worlds. The 
knowledge of the mechanical powers has 
enabled them to conſtruct ſuch wonder- 
ful machines, as perform what the unit- 
ed lahour of millions by the ſevereſt 
drudgery could not accompliſh. Agri- 
culture too, the moiſt uſeful of arts, 
has received it's ſhare of improvement 
from the ſame ſource. Poetry likewiſe 
1s of excellent ule, to eaable the memory 
to retain with more eaſe, and to imprint 
with more energy upon the heart, pre- 
cepts of virtue and] virtuous actions. 
Since we left the world, from the little 
root of few letters, ſcience has ipread 
it's branches over all nature, and raited 
it's head to the heavens. Some philoſo- 
phers have entered fo far into the coun- 
ſels of Divine Wiſdom, as to explain 
much of the great operations of nature. 
The dimenſions aud diſtances of the 
planets, the cauſes of their revolutions, 
the path of comets, and the ebbing and 
flowing of tides, are under ſtood and ex- 
plained. Can any thing raiſe the glory 
of the human ſpecies more, than to fee 
a little creature, inhabiting a ſmall ſpot 
amidſt innumerable worlds, taking a 
furvey of the univerſe, comprehending 
it's arrangement, and entering into the 
ſcheme of that wonder ful connection and 
correſpondence of things ſo remote, and 
which it ſeems the utmoſt exertion of 
Omnipotence to have eſtabliſhed ? What 
a volume of wiſdom, what a noble theo- 
logy, do theſe diſcoveries open to us! 
While ſome ſuperior geniuſes have ſoar- 
ed to theſe ſublime ſubjects, other ſaga- 
cious and diligent minds have been en- 
quiring into the moſt minute works of 
the infinite Artificer: the ſame care, the 
fame providence, is exerted through the 
whole; and we ſhould learn from it, 
that to true wildom, wility and funets 


appear perfection, and whatever is bene- 
ficial is noble, 
HERCULES. | 
T approve of ſcience, as far as it is 
aſſiſtant to action. I like the improve- 
ment of navigation, and the — 
of the greater part of the globe, beca 
it opens a wider field for the maſter ſpi- 
rits of the world to buſtle in. 
cCabuus. | 
There ſpoke the ſoul of Hercules. 
But, if learned men be to be eſteemed 
for the aſſiſtance they give to active 
minds in their {chemes, they are not leis 
to be valued for their endeavours te 
give them a right direction, and mode- 
rate their too great ardour. The ſtudy 
of hiſtory will teach the warrior and the 
legiſlator by what means armies have 
been victorious, and fates have become 
powerful; and in the private citizen, 
they will inculcate the love of liberty 
an order. The writings of ſages point 
out 2 private path of virtue, and ſhew 


that the beſt empire is 28 
no 


and ſubduing our paſſions 
conqueſts. 
HERCULES. 

The true ſpirit of heroiſm ads by a 
ſort of inſpiration, and wants neither 
the experience of hiftory, nor tle doc- 
trines of philoſophers, to direct it. But 
do not arts and ſciences render men 
effeminate, luxurious, and inactive? 
And can you deny that wit and learnin 
are often made ſubſervient to very 
purpoles? 

CADMUS. 


I will own that there are ſome natures 


ſo happily formed, they hardly want che 


aſſiſtance of a maſter and the rules of art, 
to give them force or grace in every 
thing they do. But theſe heaven-in- 
youu geniuſes are few. As learni 
ouriſhes only where eaſe, plenty, 


mild government ſubſiſt; in ſo rich a 


foil, we under fo ſoft a climate, the 
weedsof luxury will ſpring up among the 
flowers of . hs os F : 
weeds would grow more rank, if they 
were allowed the undiſturbed poſſeſſion 
of the field. Letters keep a frugal tem · 
perate nation from growing ferocious, a 
rich one from becoming entirely ſen- 
ſual and debauched. Every gift of the 
gods is ſometimes abuſed; but wit and 
line talents, by a natural law, gravi- 
tate toward virtue: accidents may drive 
them out of their * direction; but 
ſuch 
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ſuch accidents are a ſort of prodigies; 
and, like other prodigies, it is an alarm - 
ing omen, and of dire portent to the 
times. For ii Virtue cannot keep to her 
allegiance thoſe men, who in their hearts 
conteſs her divine right, and know the 
value of her laws; on whoſe fidelity and 
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obedience can ſhe depend May ſuch 
geniuſes never deſcend to flatter Vice, 
encourage Folly, or propagate Irreli- 
jon; but exert all their powers in the 
_ ice of 32 and 12 the no- 
choice of thoſe who, like you, pre- 
ferred her to Pleaſuse ! * 


DIALOGUE. xxvn. 
- MERCURY—AND A MODERN FINE LADY. 


My MRS. MODISH. 

TNDEED, Mr. Mercury, I cannot 
have the pleaſure of waiting upon 

you now. I am engaged, abialutely en- 


MERCURY. 
I know you have an amiable affec- 
tionate huſband and feveral fine chil- 


dren; but you need not be told, that 


neither conjugal attachments, maternal 


affections, nor even the care of a king-. 


dom's welfare or a nation's glory, can 
excule a perſon who has received a ſum- 
mons to the realms of Death. If the 


grim meſſenger were not as peremptory 


as unwelcame, Charon would not get a 
paſſenger (except now autl then a hypo- 
chendriacal Engliſhman) once in a cen- 
tury. You muſt be content to leave 
your huſband and family, and paſs the 
Styx. 

MRS. MODISH. 

J did not mean to inſiſt on any en- 
gagement with my huſband and chil. 
dren; I never thought myſelf engaged 
to. them. I had no engagements but 
fuch as were common to women of my 
rank. Look on my chimney-piece; and 
you will ſee I was engaged to the plays 
on Mondays, balls on Tueſdays, the 

ra on Saturdays, and to card-afſem- 
blies the reſt the week, for two 
months to come; and it would be the 
rudeſt thing in che world not to keep my 

ppointments. If you will ſtay for me 
lo the fummer-leaſon, I will wait on 
you with all my heart. Perhaps the 
Elyũan fiel:ls may be lefs deteſtable than 
the country in our world. Pray have 
you a fine Vauxhall and Ranelagh? I 
think I ſhould not diſlike drinking the 
Lethe waters when you have a full ſeaſon. 

MERCURY. 

Sucely you could not like to drink the 

waters of oblivion, who have made plea- 


ſure the buſineſs, end, and aĩm, of your 
life! It is good to drown cares: but who 
would waſh away the remembrance of a 
life of gaiety and pleafure? 
MRS. MODISH. | 
Diverſion was indeed the buſineſs of 
my life; but as to pleaſure, I have en- 
joyed none ſince the novelty of my 
amuſements was gone off. Can one be 
pleaſed with ſeeing the ſame thing over 
and over again? Late hours and fatigue 
ve me the » ſpoiled the natural 
chearfulneſs of my temper, and even in 
outh wore away my youthful viva- 


ceny 
| MERCURY. 

If this way of life dil not give you 
plea ure, why did you continue in it? 
I ſuppoſe you did not think it was very 
meritorious. 

MRS. MODISH. 

I was too much engaged to think at 
all: fo far indeed my manner of life was 
agreeable enough. My friends always 
told me diverſions were neceſſary, and 
my doctor aſſured me diſhpation was 
good for my ſpirits; my huſband iu. ſiſted 
that it was not: and you know that one 
loves to oblige one's friends, comply 
with one's doctor, and contradict one's 
huſband; and beſides, I was ambitious 
to be thought du box tox®. 

| MERCURY. | 

Ban ton! what is that, Madam? Pray 


define it, 
MRS, MODISH. 

Oh, Sir, excuſe me; it is one of the 
privileges of the bon ton, never to define, 
or be defined. Ir is the child and the 
parent of jargon. It is—T can never 
tell you what it is; but I will try to tell 
you what it is not. In converſation, it 
is not wit; in manners, it is not polite - 
neſo; in behaviour, it is not addreſs: but 
it is a little like them all. It can only 


Ds bon ton is a cant phraſe in the modern French language for the faſhionable air of 


converſation and manners. 


25 belong 
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belong to people of a certain rank, who 
hve in a certain manner, with certain 
perfons, who have not certain virtues, 
and who have certain vices, and who in- 
hahit a certain part of the town. Like 
a place by courtefy, it gets an higher 
rank than the perfon can claim; but 
which thoſe who have a legal title to 
8 dare not diſpute, for ſear of 

ing thought not to underſtand the 
rules of politeneſs. Now, Sir, I have 
told you as much as I know of it, 
though I have admired and aimed at it 
all my life. 

MERCURY. 


Then, Madam, you have waſted your 
time, faded your beauty, and deſtroyed 
your health, for the laudable purpoles 
of contradicting your huſband, and be- 
ing this fomething and this nothing 
ealled the hor to. 

MRS. MODISH, 
What wovi.l you have had me do? 
MERCURY. 

J will follow your mode of inſtruct- 
ing. I will tell you what I wonld not 
have had you do. I would not have 
had you ſacriſice your time, your rea- 
fon, and your duties, to faſhion and 
folly. I woul not have had you neg- 
le& your huſb-nl's happineſs, and your 
childrens education. 


MRS. MODISH. 
As to the education of my daughters, 
I ſpared no expence: they had adane- 
ing-maſter, muſick-maſter, and draw- 
ing-maſter; and a French governeſs, to 


teach them behaviour and the French 


language. 
MERCURY, 


So their religion, ſentiments, and 
manners, were to be learnt from a danc- 
ing-maſter, muſick-maſter, and a cham- 


ber-maid! Perhaps they might prepare 


them to catch the box tn. Your daugh- 
ters muſt have been fo educated, as to 
fir them to be wives without conjugal 


affection, and mothers without maternal 


care. I am lorry for the fort of life _ 
are commencing, and for that which 

you have juſt concluded. Minos is a 
ſour old gentleman, without the leaſt 
ſmattering of the bor ton; and I am in 
a fright for you. The belt thing I can 
adviſe you is, to do in this world as you 
did in the other; keep happineſs in your 
view, but never take the road that leads 
to it. Remain on this ſide Styx; wan- 
der about without end or aim; look into 
the Elyſian fields, but never attempt to 
enter into them, left Minos ſhould puſh 
you into Tartarus: for duties neglected 
may bring on a ſentence nat much leſs 
ſevere than crimes committed. 


DIALOGUE XXVIII. 


PLUTARCH—CHARON—AND A MODERN BOOKSELLER, 


CHARON. 
HEEE is a feliow who is very un- 
| will:ng to land in our territories. 
He ſays, he is rich, has a great deal of 
buſineſs in the other world, and muſt 
needs return to it: he is ſo troubleiome 
and obſtreperous, F know not what to 
do with him. Take him under your 
care, therefore, good Plutarch; you will 
eaſily awe him into order and decency, 
by the ſuperiority an author has over a 
bookſeller. | 
BOOKSELLER. 

nnd? into a world fo abſolutely 
the reverſe of that I left, that here au- 
thors domineer over beokſellers ? Dear 
Charony let me go back, and [ wag 3 
any price for my paſſage. But, if 


mult ſtay, leave me not with any of thoſe 
who are ſtyled claſſical authors. As to 
you, Plutarch, I have a particular ani- 
moſity againſt you, for having almoſt 
occaſioned my ruin. When I firit ſet 


up ſhop, underſtanding but little of bu- 
fin:1s, I unadvitedly bought an edition 
of your lives; a pack of old Grecks and 
Romans, which coſt me a great fum of 
money. I could never get of above 

enty ſetts of them. I fold a few to 
the Univerſities, and ſome to Eaton and 
Weitminſter; for it is reckoned a pretty 
book for boys and under-graduatesz 
but, unleſs a man has the luck to light 
on a pedant, he ſhall not ſell a ſett of 
them in twenty years. 

| PLUTARCH. 

From the merit of the ſubjects, I had 
hoped agother reception for my works. 
I will own indeed, that I am not always 
perfectly accurate in every circumſtance, 
nor do I give to exact and circumſtan- 


tial a detail of the actions of my heroes, 


as may be expected from a biographer 
who has confined himſelf to one or two 
— aged pong cs Ot 
mory great men, to extend 
LA influence 
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influence of ſuch noble examples, made 
me undertake more than I could accom- 
4 in the firſt degree of perfection: 
ut ſurely the characters of my illuſtrĩ- 
ous men are nat fo imperfectly ſketched, 
that they will not ſtand forth to all ages 
as patterns of virtue, and incitements to 
glory. My reflections are allowed to be 
Jeep and ſagacious; and what can be 
more uſeful toa reader than a wile man's 
judgment cn a great man's conduct? In 
my writings, you will find no raſh cen- 
ſures, no undeſerved encomiums, no 
mean gs. rr with popular opinions, 
no vam oſtentation of critical iki]}, nor 
any affected finefe. In my parallels, 
which uſd to be admired as pieces of 
excellent judgment, I compare with 
perfe& impartiality one great man with 
another, and each with the rule of juſ- 
tice. If, indeed, latter agts have pro- 
duced grenier men and better writers, 
my heroes and my works ought to give 
place to them. As the world has now 
the advantage of much better rules of 
morality than the unaſſiſted reaion of 
poor Pagans could form, I do not won- 
der that thole vices, which appeared to 
us as mere blemiſhes in great characters, 
ſhould ſeem molt horrid deformities in 
the purer eyes of the preſent age: a de- 
licacy I do not blame, but admire and 
commend. And I mult cenfure vou 
for endeavouring, if you could publich 
better examples, to obtrude on your 
countrymen tuch as were defective. I 
rejoice at the preference which they give 
to perfect and unallayed virtue; and as 
I ſhail ever retain an high veneration 
for the illuſtrious men of every age, I 
thonid be glad you would give me ſome 
account of thote perfons, who, in wif- 
dom, zuitice, valour, patriotiſm, have 
clipſed iy Solon, Numa, Camillus, and 
ther boaits of Greece or Rome. 
BOOKSELLER, 

Why, Vafter Pluta:ch, you are talk- 
ing Greek indeed. That work which 
revaired the lois I ſuſtained by ths coſtly 
r:i:tion of your books, was, Jer Lives 
ef tire H.ghwayzmer: hut I ſhow never 
have grown rich, if it had not been by puh- 
licking th wes of mers that newer lcd. 
You matt home, that though in all 
times it was poſſible to have a preat deal 
ot learning and very little wittlom, yet 
is ond by à modern improvement in 
n art of writing, that a man may rea-! 
ul his lite, ard have no learning or 
ned leds oft ail; Which gin de be 
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THE DEAD. 
an advantage of the greateſt importance, 


There is as natural a war between your 
men of ſcience and fools, as between the 
cranes and the pigmies of old. Moſt of 
our young men having deſerted to the 
fools, the of the learned is near 
being beaten out of the field; and I hope 

in a little while they will not dare to 


- peep out of their forts and faſtueſſes at 


Oxford and Cambridge. There let them 
ttay and ſtudy old muſty moraliſts, tilt 
one fall in love with the Greck, anothes 
with the Roman virtne: but our men ot 
the world ſhould read our new books, 
which teach them to have no virtue at 
all. No book is fit for a gentieman's 
reading, which is not void of facts and 
of doctrines, that he may not grow a pe- 
dant in his morals or converlation. I 
look upon hiltory (I mean rea] biftory) 
to be one of the worlt Kinds of fy. 
Whatever has happened may happen 
again; and a well- bred man may unwa- 
riiy mention a parallel inſtance he had 
met with in hittory, ane be betrayed 
into the aukwardneſs of introducing in- 
to his difcourſe a Creek, a Roman, or 
even a Gothick name. But when a gen- 
tleman has ſpent his time in reading ad- 
ventures that never occurred, exploits 
that never were atchieved, and events 
that not only never did, but never can 
happen, it is impoſſible that in life or in 
diſcourſe he thould ever apply them. 4 
ſecret hiflory, in which there is zo ſecret 
and xs h:flory, cannot tempt Indiſcretion 
to blab, or Vanity to quote; and by this 
means modern converlation tows gentle 
and eafy, unincumbered with matter, 
and unburthened of inſtruction. As 
the preſent ſtudies throw no weight or 
gravity into diſcourſe and manners, the 
women are not afraid to read our books, 
which not only diſpoſe to gallantry and 
coquetry, but give rules for them. Cæ- 
far's Commentaries and the account of 
Xenophon's expedition are not more ſtu- 
died by military commanders, than our 
novels are by the fair: to a diff. rent pur- 
poſe indeed; for their military maxims 
teach to conquer, ours to yield; thoſe 
inflame the vain and idle love of glory, 
theie inculcate a noble contempt of re- 
putation. The women have greater ob- 
ligations to our writers than the men. 
y the commerce of the world, men 
might learn much of what they get from 
books; but the pour v-omen, who in their 
carly youth arg eon fined and reſtrained, 

it it ver: not for the friendly 2 
af . 
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of books, would remain long in an in- 
tpid purity of wind, with adilcouraging 
reſer ve of behaviour, 

PIULARCH. 

As to your men who have quitted the 
ſtudy of virtue for the itudy of vice, 
onteful truth for abturd fancy, and real 
hiſtory for monſtrous fiction, I have 
neither regard nor compathon for them: 
but T am concerned for the women who 
are hetrayed into theſe dangerous ſtu- 
diesz and I with for their fakes I had 
expatiated more on the character of Lu- 
cretia an ſome other heroines. 

BOOKSELLER. 

I tell you, our women do not read in 
order to live or to die like Lucretia. If 
you would inform us, that a 6:MHet-deux 
_ was founi in her cabinet atter her death, 
or give an hint as it Farquin really faw 
her in the arms of 2 fle; and that ſhe 
killed herſelf, not to infer the ſhame of 
a diſcovery; ſuch ancedotes would fell 
very well. Or if, even by tradition, 
but better ſtill it by papers in the Por- 
tran family, vou could ſhew fome pro- 
bability that Portia died of dram-rtk- 
* you would oblige the world very 
much; for you mutt know, that, next 
to new. invented characters, we are fond 
of new lights upon ancient characters; 
I mean, tuch lights as ſhew a reputed 


honeſt man to have been a concealed 


knave; an illuſtrious hero a pitiful cow- 
ard, &c. Nay, we are fo fond of theſe 
kinds of information, as to be pizaterl 
ſometimes to fee a character cleared from 


a vice or crime it has heen charged with, 


provided the perſon concerned be ac- 
tually dead. But in this cate, the cvi- 
dence mutt be authentick, and amuunt 
to a demonſi ation: in the other, 2 de- 
tection is nat neceſſary; a flight ſuſpi- 
cion will do, if it concerns a really £244 
and great character. 
PLUTARCI. 

Lam the more ſurprized at what you 
ſav of the taſte of vour contemporaries, 
as I met with a Frenchman, who al- 
tured me that leſs than a century ago 
he had written a much-admired life of 
Cyrus under the name of Artamenes, 
in which he aſcribed to him far greater 
actions than thoſe recorded of him by 
Xenophon and Herodotus; and that 
many of the great heroes of hiſtory had 
been treated in the fame manner; that 
empires were gained and battles decided 
by the valour of a ſingle man, 1magina- 
tion betiowing what nature has denied, 


85 
and the ſyſtem of human affairs rendered 
unpolſible. | 

| BOOKESELLER. 

I uTure you, theſe books were 
uletul to the authors and their hock=- 
ſellers: and for whoſe benefit ſhould a 
man write? Theſe romances were very 
faſhionabe, and had a great ſale: they 
fell in luckily with the humour of the 
age. 

PLUTARCH. 

Monheur Scuderi tells me, they were 
wricten ia the times of vigour and ſpirit, 
in the evening of the gallant days of 
chivalry, which, though then declining, 
had left in the hearts of men a warm 
glow of courage and heroitm; and they 
were to be called to books, as to battle, 
by the found of the trumpet : he ſays 
too, that, if writers had not accommo- 
dated themſelves to the prejudices ef the 
age, and written of bloody battles and 
defperate encounters, their works would 
have been eſteemed too effeminate an 
amuſ-ment for gentlemen. Hiſtories of 
chivalry, inſtead of enervating, tend to 
invigorate the mind, and endeavour to 
raiſe human nature above the condition 
which is naturally preſcribed to it; but 
as ſtrict jultice, patriot motives, prudent 
counſels, and a diſpaſſionate chuice of 
what upon the whole is fitteſt and beſt, 
do not direct theſe heroes of romance, 
they cannot ſerve for inſtruction and ex- 
ample, like the great characters of true 


| hiftory, It has ever been my opinion, 


that only the clear and ſteady light of 
truth can guide men to virtue, and that 
the leſlon which is zpro&iale mult be 
unuſejrl., Whoevei fall deſign to regu- 
late his conduct by theſe viſionary cha- 
racters, wili be in the condition of ſu- 
perſtitious people, ho chuſe rather to 
act by intimations they receive in the 
dicains of the night, than by the ſober 
counie's of morning meditation. Yet, 
I confets, it has been the practice of 
many nations to incite men to virtue by 
relating tae deeds of fabuiyus heroes; but 
ſurely it is tne cuſtom only of yours ta 
inc:te chem to vice by the hiſtory of /@- 
bulzns /r1ndrcls, Men of fine imagi- 
nation have foared into the regions of 
fancy to bring back Aſtrea: you go 
thither in {earch of Pandora O diſgrace 
to letters! O ſhame to the Muſes! 

| BOOKSELLER, 

You expreſs great indignation at our 
preſent race of writers; but, believe me, 
the fault lies chiefly on the fice of the 

readers. 


3, 


raders. As Monſieur Scuderi obſerved 
to you, authors. mult comply with the 
manners and diſpoſition of thoſe who 
are to read them. There mult be a cer- 
tain ſympathy between the book and the 
reader, to create a good liking. Would 
you preſent a modern fine gentleman, 
bo is negligently lolling in an eaſy- 
chair, with the labaurs of Hercules for 
his recreation? or make him climb the 
Alps with Hannibal, when he is ex- 
iring with the fatigue of laſt night's 
all? Our readers muſt be amuſed, 
flattered, ſoothed; ſuch adventures muſt 
be offered to them as they would like to 
have a ſhare in. 
|  PLUTARCH. 
It ſhould be the firſt object of writers, 
to corre& the vices and follies of the 
age. I will allow as much compliance 
with the mode of the times as will make 


truth and good morals agreeable. Your 
love of fictitious characters might be 
turned to good purpoſe, if thote pre- 


ſeuted to the publick were to be formed 
on the rules af religion and morality. 
It muſt be confeſſed, that hiſtory, be- 
ing employed only about illuſtrious per- 
ſons, publick events, and celebrated ac- 
tions, does not ſupply us with ſuch in- 
ſtances of domettick merit as one could 
wiſh; our heraes are great in the field 
and the ſenate, and act well in great 
ſcenes on the theatre of the world: but 
the idea of a man, who in the filent re- 
tired path of life never deviates into 
vice, who conſiders no ſpectator but the 
emu ſcieunt Being, and ſolicits no applauſe 
but his apprabation, is the nobleſt model 
that can be exhibited to mankind, and 
would he of the moſt general uſe. Ex- 
ainples of domeſtick vutue would be 
more particularly uleful to women than 
thole of great heroiacs. The virtues of 
women ae blaſted by the breath of pub- 
tick fame, as flowers that grow on an 
eminence are faded by the ſun and wind, 
Which expand them. But true female 
praiſe, L ke the muſick of the ſpheres, 
arites from a gentle, a conſtant, and an 
equal progres iu the path marked out for 
them by their great Creator; amd, Iike the 
heavenly harmony, it is not adapted to 
the grols car of mortals, but is reſerved 
for the delight of higher beings, by 
wiſe wil: laws they were ordaine ] to 
give a Gent light, and ſhed a mild be- 
nignant influence on the world. 
BOOKSELLER. | 
We have had ſome Englith and 
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French writers who aimed at what you 
ſuggeſt. * In the ſuppoled character of 
© Clarifſa,* ſaid a clergyman to me a 
few days before I left the world, one 
finds the dignity of hei oĩſin tempered 
© by the meekneſs and humility of reli- 
gion, a perfect purity of mind, and 
© fanflity of manners: in that of Sir 
© Charles Grandifon, a noble pattcrn of 
© every private virtue, with ſentiments 
* ſo exalted as to render him equal to 
every publick duty.” 


PLUTARCH. 
Are both theſe characters by the ſame 
author ? | | 
BOOKSELLER, 


Ay, Maſter Plutarchz and what will 
1 ＋ you more, this author has print- 
ed for me. | | 

PLUTARCH, 

By what you lay, it is pity he ſhould 
print any work but his oxwr. Are there 
no other authors who write in this man- 
ner? | 

BOOKSELLER. 

Yes, we have another writer of theſe 
imaginary hiſtories; one who has not 
long ſince deſcended to theſe regions: 
his name is Fielding; and his works, as 
J have heard the beft judges fay, have 
a true ſpirit of comedy, and an exact 
repreſentation of nature, with fine mo- 

touches. He has not indecd given 
leſſons of pure and conſummate virtue; 
but he has expoſed vice and meanneſs 
with all the powers of ridicule; an- we 
have ſome other goud wits, who have 
exerted their talents to the es you 
approve. Monſieur de Marivaux and 
ſome other French writers have alfo pro- 
ceeded much upon the fame plan, with a 
ſpirit and elegance which give their 
works no mean rank among the Helles 
leitret. I will own that, when there is 
wit and entertainment enoagh in a hook 
to make it ſell, it is not the worle tor 
good morals. 

CHARON. 

I think, Plutarch, you have made 
this gentleman a little more humble; 
and now I will carry him the reſt of his 
journey. But he is too frivolous an 
animal to preſent to wiſe Minos. I wiſh 
Mercury were here; he would damn hin 
for his dulneſs. I have à good mind to 
carry him to the Danaides, and Icave 


him to pour water into their velle's, 


which, ike his late readers, are deſtined 
to eternal emptineſs. Or thall I chain 
h:m to the rock, fide to fide by Prome- 

| _ theuss 
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theus, not for having attempted to ſteal 
celeſtial fire, in order to animate hnman 
forms, but for having endeavoured to 
extinguiſh that which Jupiter had im- 
parted ? or ſhall we conſtitute him friſtur 
to Tiſiphone, and make him curl up her 
locks with his fatires and libels? 
PLUTARCH. 
Minos does not eſteem any thing fri- 


volous that affects the morals of man- 
kind; he puniſhes authors, as guilty of 
every fault they have countenanced, and 
every crime they have encouraged; and 
denounces heavy vengeance for the in- 
juries which virtue or the virtuous have 
ſuffered in conſequence of theit wit 
ings. 


DIALOGUE XXX. 
PUBLIUS CORNELIUS SCIPIO AFRICANUS—CAILUS JULIUS CASAR». 


SCIPIO, 
LAS, Czfar! how unhappily did 
you end a life, made illuſtrious 
by the greateſt exploits in war, and mot 
various civil talents! 
CESAR. 

Can Scipio wonder at the ingratitude 
of Rome to her generals? Did not he re- 
proach her with it in the epitaph he or- 
dered to be inſcribed upon his tomb at 


Liternum, that mean village in Campa- 


nia, to which ſhe had driven the con- 
queror of Hannibal and of Carthage? 
I alfo, after ſubduing her moſt danger- 
ous enennes, the Helvetians, the Gauls, 
and the Germans, after raiſing her name 
to the highelt pitch of glory, ſhould have 
been deprived of my province, reduced 
to live as a private man, under the 
power of my encmies and the enviers 
of my greatneſs; nay, brought to a 
trial, and condemned by the judgment 
of a faction, if I had not led my victo- 
rious troops to Rome, and, by their al- 
ſiſtance, after all my offers of peace had 
been iniquitouſly rejected, made myſelf 
maſter of a ſtate, which knew fo ill 
how to recompenſe ſuperior merit. Re- 
ſentment of this, together with the ſe - 
cret machinations of envy, produced 
not long afterwards a conſpiracy of 
ſenators, and even of ſome whom I had 
mott obliged and loved, againſt my lite, 
which they baſely took away by aſſaſſi- 
nation, | 

You ſay you led your victorious 
troops to Rome. How were they our 
troops? I thought the Roman armies 
had belonged to the republick, not to 
their generals. 

CAXSAR., 


They did ſo in mu time. But, be 


fore I came to command them, Marius 
and Sylla had taught them, that they 
belonged to their generals. And I taught 
the ſenate, that a veteran army, affec- 
tionately attached to it's leader, could 
give him all the treaſures and honours 
of the ſtate, without aſking their leave. 
X sctrio. Fre 

Ju ! Did I then deliver my 
2 the invading — 
did I exalt it by my victories above all 
other nations, that it might become a 
richer prey to it's own rebel ſoldiers, 
and their amhitious commanders ? 

CESAR. 

How could it be otherwiſe? Was it 
poſſible that the conquerors of Furope, 
Aſia, and Africk, could tamely tub- 
mit to deſcend from their triumphal 
chariots, and become ſuhject to the au- 
thority of prætors and conſuls, elected 
by a populace corrupted by bribes, or 
enſlaved to a confederacy of factious 
nobles, who, without regard to merit, 
considered all the offices and dignities 
of the ſtate as hereditary s be- 
longing to their families? 

SCIPIO, 

If I thought it no diſhonour, after 
triumphing over Hannibal, to lay down 
my faſces, and obey, as ail my anceſ- 
tors had done before me, the magiſtrates 
of the republick; ſuch a conduct would 
not have diſhonoured either Marius, or 
Sylla, or Cæſar. But you all diſho- 
noured yourſelves, when, inttead of vir- 
tuous Romans, ſuperior to your fellow- 
citizens in merit and glory, but equal to 
them in a due ſubjection to the laws, 
you became the enemies, the invaders, 
and the tyrants, of ycur country. 

CASAR. 

Was I the ena of my country, in 

giving 
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giving it 2 ruler fit to all tie 
majeity and weight of it's empire? Did 
I -:vade it, when I marched to deliver 
the people from the uſurped domznion 
and inſolence of a few ſenators? Was [ 
2 rant, becauſe I would not crouch 
under Pompey, and let him be thought 


my ſuperior, when I felt he was not 
2 » my 


$CIPIO, 

Pompey had given you a noble exam- 
ple of moderation, in twiee diſmiſſi 
the armies, at the head of which he h 
performed ſuch illuſtrious actions, and 
returning, a private citizen, into the bo- 
fom of his country, 

CASAR. 

His moderation was a cheat. He be- 
Ee ved that the authority his victories had 
gained him would make him effectually 
maſter of the commonwealth, without 
the help of thoſe armies. But, finding 
it difficult to ſubdue the united oppoſi- 
tion of Craſſus and me, he leagued him - 
ſelf with us; and, in conſequence cf 
that league, we three governed the em- 
pire. But, after the death of Craſſus, 
my glorious atchievements in ſubduing 
the Gauls raited ſuch a jealouty in him, 
that he coul no longer endure me as a 
partner in his power, nor cculd 1 ſub- 
mit to degrade myſelf into his ſub- 
ct. 

SCIPIO. 


Am I then to underſtand, that the 
Seil war you engaged in was really a 
mere conteſt, whether you or Pompey 
Eould remain ſale lord of Rome ? 

CASAR. 

Not ſo—for I offered, in my letters 
to the ſenate, to lay down my arms, if 
Pompey at the tame time would lay 
down his, and leave the republick in 
freedom. Nor did I refolve to draw 
the ſword, till not only the ſenate, over- 
-<-xered by the fear of Pompey and his 
tmrocps, had rejected theſe offers; but 
to tribunes of the people, for legally 
and juſtly interpoſing their authority in 
my behalf, had been forced to fly from 
Rome, diſguiſed in the habit of ſlaves, 
apd take refuge in my camp, for the 
fifetv of their perſons. My camp was 
vherefore the aſylum of perſecuted liber- 
ty; and my army fought ro avenge the 
$:0\10n of the rights and majeſty of 
the propic, as much as to defend the 
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dignity of thew general unjuſtly op- 
preſſed. 
SCIPEO. 


You would therefore have me think. 
that you contended for the equality and 
liberty of the Romans, againſt the ty- 
ranay of Pompey and his lawleſs adhe- 
rents. In ſuch a war I myſelf, if I had 
lived in your times, would. have will- 
ingly been your lieutenant. Tell me 
then, on the iſſue of this honourable 
enterprize, when you had ſubdued all 
your foes, and had no oppoſition re- 
maining to obfiru& your intentions, did 
= eſtabliſh that liberty for which you 

ught? Did you reftore the republick 
to what it was in my time ? 

CASAR. 

IT took the neceſſary meaſures to ſe 
cure to myſelf the fruits of my victories; 
and gave a head to the empire, which 
could neither · ſubſiſt without one, nor 
find another ſo well ſuited to the great - 
neſs of the body. 

SCIPTO, 

There the true character of Cæſar 
was ſeen unmatked.— You had manag- 
ed fo tkilfully in the meaſures which 
preceded the civil war, your offers were 
ſo ſpecious, and there appeared fo much 
violence in the conduct of your enemies, 
that, if you had fallen in that war, poſ- 
terity might have doubted whether you 


were not a victim to the intereſts of your 


country. But your ſucceſe, and the 
deſpotiim you afterwards exerciſed, took 
oft thoſe diſguiſes, and ſhewed clearly 
that the aim of all your ations was ty- 
Tanny. 8 c 
CASAR. 

deceive ourſelves 


Let us not with 


ſounds and names.— That great minds 


ſhould aſpire to fovereign power, is a 
fixed law of nature. It is an injury to 
mankind, if the hi abilities be not 
placed in the higheſt ſtations. Had you, 
Scipio, been kept down by the repub- 
lican jealouſy of Cato the cenſor, Han- 
nibal would bave never been recalled 
ont of Italy, nor defeated in Africk. 
And if I had not been treacherou fly 
murdered by the daggers of Brutus and 
Craſſus, my ſword would have revenged 
the defeat of Craſſus, and added the em- 
pire of Parthia to that of Rome. Nor 
was my government tyrannical. It was 
mild, humane, and bounteous, The 


„Ste Pla arch and Sugtonies in Vii Cafiriz, Caſar. Comment. de Bello Civili, 1. i. 
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world would have been happy under it, 
and wiſhed it's continuance: but 
death broke the pillars of the publick 
tranquility, and brought upon the whole 
empire a direful ſcene of calamity and 
contuſion. 

S8 I0O. 

You ſay that great minds will natu- 
rally aſpire to ſovereign power. Bur, if 
they are good as well as great, they will 
regulate their ambition by the laws of 
their country. Thelaws of Rome per- 
mitted me to aſpire to the conduct of the 
war againlt Carthage; but they did not 
permit you to turn her arms againſt her- 
elf, and ſubject her to your will. The 
breach of one law of liberty is a greater 


evil to a nation than the loſs of a province; 


and, in my opinion, the conqueſt of the 
waole world wou'd not be enough to 
compenſate for the total loſs of their 


freedom. 


| CASAR, 

You talk finely, Africanus.-But 
aſk yourſelf, whether the height and dig- 
nity of your mind, that nohle pride which 
accompanies the magnanimity of a he- 
ro, could always ſtoop to a nice confor- 


mity with the laws of your country? 


Is there a law of liberty more eſſential, 
more ſacred, than that which obliges 
every member of a free community to 


ſubmit himſelf to a trial, upon a legal 


charge brought againſt him for a puh- 
lick miſdemeanour? In what manner did 
anſwer a regular acculation from a 
tribune of the people, who charged you 
with embezzling the money of the ſtate ? 
You told your judges, that oz that 
you kad 1anquiſhed Hannibal and Car- 
thage, and bade them follow you to the 


temples tu grve thanks to the gods. Nor 
could you ever be brought to ſtand a 


jegaltrial, or-juſtify thoſe accounts which 
you had torn in the ſenate, when they 
were queſtioned there by two magiſtrates 
in the name of the Roman people. Was 
this acting like the ſubjett of a free ſtate? 
Had your victory procured you an ex- 
emption from juſtice? had it given into 
Your hands the of the republick 
without account ? If it had, you were 
king of Reme. Pharſalia, Thapſus, and 
Munda, could do no more for me. 
$CIPIO. 
I did not queſtion the right of bring- 


ing me to 2 trial; but I diſdained to ſole 


plead in vindication of a character fo 
0 Juetonlus, 1 Czſate 


unſpotted as mine. My whole life had 
been an anſwer to that infamous charge. 
CAESAR, 

It may be fo: and, for my part, T 
2dmire the magnanimity of your beha- 
viour. But ſhould condemn it as re- 
pugnant and deſtructive to liberty, if I 
did not pay more reſpect to the dignity 
of a great genera!, than to the forms of 
a democracy, or the rights of a trĩibune. 

SCIPIO. - "Ip 

You are endravouring to confound 

my cauſe with yours; but they are ex- 


ceedingly differentꝰ . You apprehended 


a ſentence of condemnation againſt you 
for ſome part of your conduct, and, to 
prevent it, made an impious war on 
your country, and reduced her to fervi- 
tude. I truſted the juſtification of my 
affronted innocence to the opinion of my 
judges, ſcorning to p for myſelf 
againſt a charge unfupported by any 
other proof than bare ſuſpicions and 
ſurmiſes. But I made no reſiſtance; I 
kindled no civil war : I left Rome un- 
diſturbed in the 9 her liberty. 
Had the malice of my accuſers been 
ever ſo violent, had it threatened m 
deſtruction, I ſhould have choſen 
rather to turn my fword againſt my own 


boſom, than againſt that of my country. 


SAR. 
Vou beg the queſtion, in ſuppoſing 


that J really hurt my country by giving | 


her a maſter. When Cato advi 


ſenate to make Pompey ſale conſul, he 


did it upon this principle, that any kind 
of government is preferable to anarchyF . 
The truth of rhis, I preſume, no man 
ot fente will conteſt: and the anarchy, 
which that zeaious defender of liberty ſo 
much apprehended, would have conti- 


nued in Rome, if that „ which 
the urgent neceſſity of the conferred 
upon me, had not removed it. 

SCIPIO., 


Pompey and you had brought that 
anarchy on the ſtate, in order to ſerve 
your own ends. It was owing to the 
mtg foot ys and the vio- 
lence, which you had encouraged, from 
an opinion that the ſenate would 
forced to ſubmit to an abſolute power 


in your hands, as a remedy againſt thoſe 
intolerable evils. But Cato judged well, 
in thinking it eligible to make Pompey 


rather than your diffator ; 


becauſe experience had ſhewn, that 
F Set Plutarch's Life of Ceſar, 
MI Pompey 


Pompey the forms of the 
Roman conttitution; and, though he 
fought, by bad means as well as good, 
to obtain the higheſt iſtracies and 
the moſt honourable commands, yet he 
Jaid them down again, and contented 
kimſelf with remaining ſuperior in cre- 
dit to any other citizen. 
CASAR., 

Tf all the difference between my am- 
Eition and Pompey's were _— as — 
repreſent it, in 2 ter or leſs rel] 
for the forms of 1 I think 
it was hardly becoming ſuch a patriot 
as Cato to take part inour quarrel, much 


leſs to kill himſelf rather than yield to of 


my power. 
scirio. 


It is eaſier to revive the ſpirit of liberty 
in a government where the forms of it 
remain unch „ than where they 
have been totally diſregarded and abo- 
liſhed. But I readily own, that the ba 
Jance of the Roman conſtitution had 
been deſtroyed by the exceſſive and ille- 

| authority, which the people were in- 

ced to confer upon Pompey, before an 
extraordinary honour or commands hal 
been demanded by you. And that is, I 
think, your beſt excuſe. 
. CASAR, 

Yes, furely.—The favourers of the 
Manilian law had an ill grice in defir- 
ing to limit the commiſſions I obtained 
from the people, according to the rigour 
of certain abſolute republican laws, no 
more ed in my time than the Si- 
bylline oracles, or the pious inititu- 
tions of Numa. 

SCIPIO., 

It was the misfortune of your time, 
that they were not regarded. A virtu- 
ous man would not take from a deluded 

le fuch favours as ought not to 
— I have a ob gd ſay this, be- 
cauſe I chid the Roman people, when, 
over-heated by gratitude for the ſervices 
I had done them, they detired to make 
me conſul and diFator*. Hear 
this, and bluſh. What I refuſe to ac- 
cept, you ſnatched by force. 
CAESAR. 

Tiberius Gracchus reproached vou 
with the inconſiſtency of your conduct, 
when, after refuling theſe offers, you to 
little reſpeted the Tribunitian autho- 
my, But thus it muſt happen. We 
we naturally fond of the idea of liberty, 
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till we come to ſuffer by it, or find it an 

impediment to ſome predominant paſſion; 

and then we wiſh to controul it, as yuu 

did moſt deſpotically, by refuſing to 

ſubmit to the juſtice of the ſtate. 
SCIPIO. 

T have anſwered before to that charge. 
Tiberius Gracchus himſelf, though my 
perſonal enemy, thought it became him 
to ſtop the proceedings againſt me; not 
for my fake, but for the honour of my 
country, whoſe dignity ſuffered with 
mine. Nevertheleſs, I acknowledge my 
conduct in that buſineſs was not abſo- 
lutely blameleſs. The generous pride 
virtue was too ſtrong in my mind. 
It made me forget I was creating a dan- 
gerous precedent, in deciining to plead 
to a legal accuſation, brought againſt 
me by a magiſtrate inveſted with the 


majeſty of the whole Roman people. It 


marle me unjuſtly accuſe my cuuntry of 
ingratitude, when ſhe had ſhewn hericif 
grateful even beyond the true bounds of 
policy and juſtice, by not inflicting up- 
on me any penalty for ſo irregular a pro- 
ceeding. But, at the ſame time, what 
a proof did I give of moderation and 
reſpe& for her liberty, when my utmoſt 
reſentment could impel me to nothing 
more violent than a volun retreat 
and quiet baniſhment of myſelf from 
the city of Rome! Scipio Africanus, 
offended, and living a private man, in 
a country-houſe at Liternum, was an 
_— of more uſe to ſecure the equa- 
lity of the Roman commonwealth, than 
all the power of it's trĩbunes. 
CAESAR, 

IT would rather have been thrown 
down the Tarpeian rock, than have re- 
tired, as you did, to the obſcurity of a 
village, after acting the firſt part on the 
greateſt theatre of the world. | 

SCLIPIO. 

An exalted on the higheſt 
throne of the univerſe is not ſo glorious 
as I was in that obſcure retirement. I 
hear indeed, that you, Cæſar, have 
been derfied by the of ſome of 
your ſucceſſors. But thei al j 
ment of hiſtory has conſecrated my 
name, and ranks me in the firſt claſs of 
heroes and patriots: whereas the higheſt 
praiſe her records, even under the do- 
minion uſurped by your family, have 
given to you, is, that your courage and 
talents were equal to the obje& your 


ambition 
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ambition aſpired to, the empire of the 
world; and that you exerciſed a fove- 


reignty unjuſtly acquired with a magna- 
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nimous clemency. But it would have 
been better for your country, and better 
for mankind, if you tac never exiſted. 


PLATO—DIOGENES. 


DIOGENES. 

LATO, ſtand off.—A true phi- 

loſopher, as I was, is no company 

for a courtier of the tyrant of Syracuſe. 

I would avoid you, as one infected with 

the moſt noiſome of plagues, the plague 
of ſlavery. 

PLATO. 
He, who can miſtake a brutal pride 
and ſavage mdecency of manners for 


freedom, may naturally think that the 


being in a court (however virtuous one's 
conduct, however free one's language 
there) is ſlavery. But I was taught by 
my great maſter, the incomparahle So- 


crates, that the buſineſs of true philoſo- 


phy is to conſult and promote the hap- 
pineſs of ſociety. She mult not there- 
| 260 be confined to a fub or a cell, Her 
ſphere is in ſenates, or the cabinets of 
kings. While your ſect is employed in 
ſnarling at the great, or buffocning with 
the vulgar; ſhe is counſelling thoſe who 
govern nations, infuſing into their minds 
humanity, juſtice, temperance, and the 
he of true glory, reſiſting their paſſions 
when they tranſport them beyond the 
bounds of virtue, and fortifying their 
reaſon by the antidotes ſhe adminiſters 
againſt the poiſon of flattery. 
DIOGENES. 

Yau mean to have me underſtand, 
that you went to the court of the 
Younger Diony ſius, to give him anti- 
dotes againſt the poiſon of flattery. But 
I fay, he fent for you only to ſweeten 
the cup, by mixing it more agreeably, 
and rendering the flavour more delicate. 
His vanity was too nice for the nauſeous 
-ommon draught; but your ſeaſoning 
gave it a reliſh, which made it go down 
moſt delightfully, and intoxicated him 
more than ever. Oh! there is no flat- 
terer half ſo dangerous to a prince as a 
tiwnng philofopher! 

PLATO. 

If you call it fawning, that I did not 
treat him with fuch unmannerly rude- 
nels as yon did Alexander the Great 
hen he viſited you at Athens, I have 
nothing to ſay, But, in truth, I made 


my company agreeable to him, not for 
any ends which regarded only myſelf, 
but that I might be uſeful both to him 
and to his people. I endeavoured to 
ive 2 right turn to his vanity; and 
now, Diogenes, that whoever will ſerve 
mankind, but more eſpecially princes, 
mult compound with their weakneſſes, 
and take as much pains to gain them 
over to virtue by an honeſt and prudent 
complaiſance, as others do to ſeduce 
them from it by a criminal adulation. 
DIOGENES. 

A ink of oy would have 
ſhewn you, that, if this was pur» 
pores your labour was loſt in court. 

y did you not go and preach chaſtity 
to Lais? A philoſopher in a brothel, 
reading lectures on the beauty of conti- 
nence and decency, is not a more ridi- 
culous animal, than a philolopher in the 
cabinet, or at the table of a tyrant, de- 
ſcanting on li and publick ſpirit! 
What effect had the leſſons of your fa- 
mous diſciple Ariſtotle upon ander 
the Great, a prince far more capable of 
receiving inſtruction than the Younger 
Dionyſius? Did they hinder him from 
killing his beit friend, Clitus, for ſpeak- 
ing to him with freedom? or from fan- 
cying himſelf 2 god, becauſe he was 
adored by the wretched ſlaves he had 
vanquiſhed? When I deſired him act 10 
fland between me and the fun, I humbled 
his pride more, and conſequently did 
him more good, than Ariſtotle had done 
by all his former precepts. 

PLATO, 

Yet he owed to thoſe precepts, that, 
notwithitanding his exceſſes, he 
not unworthy the empire of the world. 
Had the tutor of his youth gone with 
him into Af, and continued always at 
his ear, the authority of that wiſe and 
virtuous man might have been able to 
ſtop him, even in the riot of conqueſt, 
trom giving way to thoſe paſſions which 
diſhonoured his character. 

| DIOGENES. 

If he had gone into Aſia, and had not 

ſlattered the king as obſequiouſly as Hz 
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pbeftion, he would, like Calliſthenes, 
whom he ſent thither as his deputy, have 
been put to death for high treaſon. The 
man who will not flatter mult live inde- 
pendent, as I did, and prefer a tub to a 


palace. 
PLATO. 


Do you pretend, Diogenes, that, be- 
cauſe you were never in à court, you ne- 
ver flattered? How did you gain rhe af- 
fection of the people of Athens, but by 
foothing their ruling paſſion, the deſire 
of hearing their ſuperiors abuſed? Your 
cynic railmg was to them the moſt ac- 
ceptable flattery. This you well under- 


ftood; and made your court to the vul- 


gar, always envious and malignant, by 
trying to lower all dignity and confound 
all order: you made your court, I ſay, 
as ſervilely, and with as munch offence to 
virtue, as the haſeſt flattercr ever did to 
the moſt corrupted prince. But true 
philoſophy will difda:n to act either of 
theſe Neither in the aſſemblies 
of the le, nor in the cabinets of 
kings, will ſhe obtain favour by foment- 
ing any bad diſpoſitions. If her endea- 
vours to do good prove unſuccetsful, ſhe 
will retire with honour; as an honeſt 
phyſician departs from the hone of a pa- 
tient, whote diſtemper he finds incur- 
able, or who refules to tal e the medicines 
he preſcribes. But if ſhe ſucceeds; if, 
like the muſfick of Orpheus, her ſweet 
perſuaſions can mitigate the ferocity of 
the muſtitude, and tame their minds to 
2 due obedience to Jaws and reverence 
for magiſtrates; or if the can form a 
T:moleon, or a Numa Pompilius, to 
the government of a ſtare; how merito- 
nuns is the work! One king, nay, one 
mirifter, or countejler of ftate, imbued 
with her precepts, is of more value than 
ali the tpecalarive, retired philoſophers, 
or cynical reviiers of princes and magi- 
ſti ates, that ever lived upon earth. 
BIOGENES. 

Don't tell me of the muſick of Or- 
phevs, and of his taming wild beaſts. 
A. wild heaſt brought to crowch and lick 
the hand a maſter is a much viler ani- 
ma: than he was in his natural ſtate of 
terocity. You feem to think that the 
butnets ot philoſophy is 2h poliſb men int 
flawes; but I fav, it is to teach them ro 
Alt, wih an untamed and generous 
ipirit, their independence and freectom. 
Youu profeſs to inſtruct thole who want 
16 rude their fellow- creatures, how to do 
it with an caly and gentle reing but 1 
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would have them thrown off, and tram 
pled under the feet of all their deluded 
or inſulted equals, on whoſe backs they 
have mounted. Which of us two is the 
trueſt friend to mankinq? 

PLATO. 

According to your notions, all go- 
vernment is deſtructive to liberty; but I 
think that no liberty can ſubſiit without 
government. A tate of ſociety is the 
natural ſtate of mankind. They are 
impelled to it, by their wants, their in- 
firmities, their affections. The laws of 
ſociety are rules of life and action neceſ- 
ſary to fecure their happineſs in that 
ſtate, vernment is the due enforcing 
of thoſe laws. That government is the 
beft, which does this moſt etfectuallv 
and moſt equally; and that propie is the 
freeſt, which is moſt ſubmiſſively obe 
dient to tuch à government. 

DIOGENES. 

Shew me the government which 
makes no other uie of it's puwer than 
duly to enforce the laws of ſociety, and 
I] will ewn it is entitled to the molt abio- 
lute ſubmiſſion from all it's tubjects. 

PLATO. 

T cannot ſhew you perfection in hu 
man inſtitutions. Tt is far more eaſy to 
blame them than it 1s to amend them, 
Much may he wrong in the heſt: but a 
good man re ſpects the laws and the ma- 
Eiltrates of his country. 

| DIOGENES. 

As for the laws of my country, I did 
ſo far reſpect them, as not to philolo- 
phize to the prejudice of the firſt and 
greatelt principle of nature and of wil. 
dom, («lf- pretervation. Though I loved 
to prate about high matters as well 
Socrates, I did not chuſe to drink hem 
lock after his example. But you mig!:t 
as well have bid me love an ugly wo 
man, becauſe ſhe was drett up in tlic 
gown of Lais, as re/þ-& a fool or 3 
knave becauſe he was attired in the robe 
of a magittate. 

PLATO. | 

All I deſired ot you was, not to 
amuſe vourſelf and the populace by 
throwing dirt upon the robe of a magi- 
ſtrate, mereiy becauſe he wore that robe, 
and you did not. | 

DIOGENES. 

A philoſopher cannot hetter diſplay 
his wiſdom, than by throwing contempt 
on that pageantry, which the ignorant 
muititude gaze at with a ſenſeleis vene- 
Tadon. 

PLaTO. 
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PLATO. 

He who tries to make the multitude 
venerate nothing is more ſenſeleſs than 
they. Wile men have endeavoured to 
excite an awful reverence in the minds 
of the vulgar for external ceremonies 
and forms, in order to ſecure their obe- 
dience to religion and government, of 
which theſe are the ſymbols. Can 4 
Þhilojopher deſire to defeat that good pur · 


pole? | 
DIOGENES. 

Yes, if he ſee it abuſed, to ſupport 
the evil purpoſes of ſuperſtition and ty- 
ranny. 

PLATO. 

May not the abuſe be corrected, with- 
out loſing the benefit? Is there no dif- 
ference between reformation and deſtruc- 
tion? 

DIOGENES. 

Half-meaſures do nothing. He who 
denres to reform, muſt not be airaid 70 
pull down. 

PLATO. | 


I know that you and your fe& are for 
pulling down every thing that is above 
aur aun level. Pride and envy are the 


motives that ſet you all to work. Nor 


can one wonder that paſſions, the influ- 

ence of which is fo general, thould give 

you many dilciples and many admirers. 
DIOGENES. 

When you have eltabliſhed your re- 
pablick, if you will admit me into it. I 
promle you to be there a moit re pectful 
iubject. | 

PLATO. 

I am conſcious, Diogenes, that 
republick was imaginary, and could ne- 
ver be eſtabliſhed. But they ſhew as 
little knowledge of what is practicable 
in politicks, as I did in that book, who 
ſuppole that the liberty of any civil ſo- 


ciety can be maintained by the deſtruc- 
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tion of order and decency, or promoted 
by the petulance of unbridled defama- 
tion, 
I never knew any government a 
at defamation, when it fell on thoſe whoa 
difliked or obſtructed it's meaſures. But 
I well remember, that the thirty tyrants 
at Athens called oppoſition to them the 
deſlruction of order and decency. 
PLATO. 

Things are not altered by names. 

: 83 DIOG — NES. 

o- but names have a ſtrange power 
to impole on weak underſtandings. If, 
when you were in Egypt, you had 
laughed at the worſhip of an onion; the 
prieſts would have called you an atheiſt, 


and the people would have ſtoned you. 


But, I preſume, that, to have the ho- 
nour of being initiated into the mytteries 
of that reverend hierarchy, you bowed 
as low to it as any of their devout diſ- 
ciples. Unfortunately my neck was 
not ſo piiant; and therefore I was never 
initiated into their myſteries either of 
religion or government, but was feared 
or hated by all who thought it their in- 
tereſt to make them be reſpected. | 
PLATO. 

Your vanity found it's account in that 
fear and that hatred. The high prieſt 
of a deity, or the ruler of a ſtate, is 
much leſs diſtinguiſhed from the vulgar 
herd of mankind, than the ſcoffer at all 
religion, and the deſpiſer of all domi- 
nion.—But let us end our difpute. I 
feel my folly, in continuing to argue 
with one, who, in reaſoning, does not 
ſeek to come at truth, but merely to 
ſhew his wit. Adieu, Di - lam 
going to converſe with the ſhades of 
92 Cas and Bias.—Y ou 
may jeſt with Ariſtopl or rail with 
Therſites — | 


XXXI. 


ARISTIDES—PHOCION=—DEMOSTHENES, 


ARISTiDES. 
H O W could it happen, that Athens, 
after having recovered an equality 
with Sparta, ſhould be forced to ſubmit 
to the dominion of Macedon, when ſhe 
bad two ſuch great men as Phocion and 
Demolthenes at the head of her ſtate? 
PHOCION., 
It happened becauſe our opinions of 


h-r intereſts in foreign affairs were to- 
tally different; which made us act with 
a conſtant and pernicious oppoſition, the 
one to the other. 

. ARISTIDES. 

F wiſh to hear from you both (if you 
will indulge my curioſity) on what prin- 
ciples you could form ſuch _—_— 
judgments concerning points of fuc] 

moment 
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moment to the ſafety of your country, 
which you equally loved. 
DEMOSTHENES. 

My principles were the lame wich 
yours, Ariſtides. I laboured to main- 
tain the independence of Athens againſt 
the encroaching ambition of Macedon, 
as you had maintained it againit that of 
Per ſia. I faw that our own ſtrength 
ws unequal to the enterprize; but what 
we could not do alone, I thought miglit 
be done by a union of the principal 
Kates of Greece; ſuch a union as had 
been formed by you and Themiſtocles, 
in oppoſition to the Perſians. To cifect 
this, was the great, the conſtant, aim of 
my policy; and, though traverſed in it 
by many whom the guid of Macedon 
bad corrupted, and by Phocion, whom 
alone, of all the enemies to my ſvſtam, 
FE raft acquit of cory:iption, I fo fu ſuc- 
ezed-d, that I brougat into the field of 
Chxronca an army zual to Philip's. 
The event was untortunate; but Ari- 
fiides will not judge of the merits of a 
fatefman by the accidents of war. 

PHOC ION. | 

Do not imagine, Ariitides, that I was 
leſs deſireus than Demoſtheres to pre- 
Erve tlie independence and liberty ot my 
country. But, before T ei gaged the 
Athenians m a war not abfalutely receſ- 
Fry, 1 thought it pruper to contier 
what the event of a battle would proba- 
bly be. That which I zeared, came to 
poſs: the Macedonians were victorious, 
id Athens was rvined. 

: DEMOSTHENES, 


Would Athens not have been rnncd- 


H no battle had been fought? Could 
vou, Phocion, think it fatety, to have 
our freedom depend on the moderation 


of Philip? And what had we elſe to pro- 


ect us, it no confedleracy had been form- 
ed to reſiſt his ambition? | 
PHOCICS. 

ia no wiſdom in accelerating the 
torntall of my country, by a raſh ac- 
t vity in provoking the reſentment of an 
enemy, whoie arms, I foretold, wouid 
n the iſue prove tuperior, not only to 
eurs, hut to thaſe of auy eonfedleracy 
we were able to form. A/ maxim was, 
That a fate, mich cannot make itſelf 
© tronger than any of it's neighbours, 
" ſand e in triendiup with that 
* poorer which is the trougpett.” Bat, 
e more apparent it was thut out Hrength 
was nmftrior ic that of NIacsdon, tue 
more 30 labomed to induce us. by a: 
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the vehemence of your oratory, to take 
{uct mealures as tended (wo render Philip 
our enemy, and exiiperate him more 
ag. unit us than any other nation. This 
I thought a raſh conduct. It was not 
by orations that the dangerous war you 
had kindled could finally be determined. 
nor did your trĩumphs over me in an af- 
ſembly of the peovle intimidate any Ma- 
cedonian in the field of Chæronca, or 
_ you yourſolf from flying out of that 
f 2 : 


DEMOSTHENES, 
My flight thence, I muſt own, was 
ignominious to me; but it affects not the 


queſtion we are agitating now, whether 


the counſels I gave to the people of 
Athens, as a ſtatetmm and a publick 
miniſter, were icht o wrong. When 
filt J excited them to make war 
agamtt Ply, the viGones gained by 
Cliabrias, in vchich you, Phocion, had 
2 ſhare, particularly that of Naxos, 
which compleatly rettored to us the em- 
pire of te fea, had enabled us to main. 
tu n. not only dir own liberty, but that 
ot all Greece, in the defence of which 
we hart formerly a-quret fo mich glory, 
and which ow anceitors thought fo im- 
portant to the fafcty and independence 
ot Arnens. Phh,.'s power Wins but be- 
Sinnes, and ſupported 1niclt more by 
ce: alt than force. I fav, and I warned 
my congtrymen in due time, how mn 
pol'tiak it would he, to ſuffer bis ma 
chinations to he carried on with fucceis, 
and his mrengtn to increaſe by continua! 
acquin tions, without reſ.ſtance. I ex- 
poſcd the weakneſs of that narrow, tha! 
ſhort-i;ghted policy, which Jooked ne; 
further than to our own immediate bor 
ders, and imagined that whatſoever lay 
out of thoſe bounds was foreign to oui 
intereita, and unworthy of our care. 
The force of my remonſtrances rouzed 
the Atienians to 2 more vigilant con- 
duct. Then it was, that the orators, 
whom Philip had corrupted, loudly in- 
veighed againſt me, as alarming the 
with imaginary dangers, and 
drawing them into quarrels in which 
they had really no concern. This lan- 
jage, and the fair proteffions of Phi. 
ip, who was perfectly ſkilled m 7+ 
royal art of difjembling, were often 10 
prevalent, that many 1:voirtnle oppor - 
rinities of defeating his icfigns were 
unnappily loft, Yer lower: mes, by the 
Frit with which I an mated the Athe- 
nens, and gies nightoniing Fares, l 
Hop: 
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ſtopt the progreſs of his arms, and op- 
poſed to him ſuch obttacles as coſt him 
much time and much labour to remove. 
You your felt, Phocion, at the head of 
flcets and armies ſent againit him by 
decrees which I had propoted, vanquiſh- 
el his troops in Eubaa, and faved 
from him Byfantium, with other cities 
of our allics on the coaits of the Helle- 
ſport, from which you drove him with 
thaw. 
PHOCION, 

The proper ni- of thoſe advantages 
was, to ſrcure a peace to Athens, which 
they inc:met him to keep. His ambi- 
tion was checked; but his forces were 
not o much diminiched as to render 
it ſafe to provoke him to further hoſtili- 
uss. 

DEMOSTHENEFS, 

His courage and policy were indeed 
ſo luperior to ours, that, notwithſtand- 
ing his defents, he was ion in a con- 
dition to purſue the gieat plan of con- 
queſt and dominion, which he had form- 
ed long before, and from which he never 
deſiſted. Thus, through mdolence on 
our fide, and activity on his, things 
were brought to ſuch a criſis, that I 
ſiw no hope of delivering ail Greece 
from his yoke, but by confederating 
againſt him the Athenians and the The- 
bans; which league I effected. 
it not better to fight for the independ- 
ence of our country in conjunction with 
Thebes than alone? Would a battle loft 
in Pceotia be fo fatal to Athens, as one 
loſt in our own territory, and under our 
own walls? 

PHOCION. 

You may remember, that, when vou 
were engerly urging this argument, I 
defired you to contider, not where we 
ſhould fight, but how we ſhould be con- 
querors: for, if we were vanquiſhed, 
all ſorts of evils and dangers would be 
inſtantly at our gates. 

| ARISTIDES. 

Did not you tell me, Demoſthenes, 
when you began to ſpeak upon this tub- 
3e&, that you brought into the field ot 
Chzeronea an army equal to Philip's? 

DEMOSTHENES. 

I did, and believe that Phocion will 

not contradict me. 
ARISTIDES. 

But, though equal in number, it was, 
perhaps, much inferior to the Macedo- 
ulans in valour and military diſcipline. 


OF THE 
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taking of which he had ftrenuouſly 
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DEMOSTHPNES, 

The conrage thewn hy our army ex- 
cited the admiration of Philip himſelf; 
and their diſcipline was inferior to none 
in Greece, 

ARISTIDES, 
What then occationed their defeat? 
DEMOSTHENES, 
The bad conduct of their generals. 
ARISTIDES. | 

Why was the command not given to 
Phocion, whole abilities had been proved 
on to many other occaſions? Was it of- 
tered to him, and did he refule to ac- 
cept it? You are ſilent, Demoſthenes. 
I underſtand your ſilence. You are un- 
willing to tell me, that, having the 
power, by your influence over the people, 
to confer the command on what Athe- 
nian you pleaſed, you were induced by 
the ſpirit of party to lay aſide a great 
deneral, who had been always ſucceſs- 
tul, who had the chief confidence of 
your troops and of your allies, in order 
to give it to men, zealous inticed for 
your meaſures, and full of military ar- 
dour, but of little capacity or experi- 
ence in the conduct of a war. You 
cannot plead, that, if Phocion had led 
your troops againſt Philip, there was 
any danger cf his baſely betraying his 
truſt. Phocion could not be a traitor. 
You had ſeen him ſerve the republick, 
and conguer for it, in wars, the under- 


poſed, in wars with Philip. How cou 
you then be ſo negligent of the ſafety 
of your country, as not to employ him 
in this, the molt dangerous of all ſhe 
ever had waged? If Chares and Lyſi- 
cles, the two generals you choſe to con- 
duct it, had commanded the Grecian 
forces at Marathon ang Platza, we 
ſhould have lott thoſe battles. All the 
men whom you ſent to fight the Mace- 
donians under fuch leaders were vic- 
tims to the animoſity between you and 
Phocion, which made you deprive them 
of the necefſury benefit of his wiſe di- 
rection. This I think the worſt blemifh 
0: your admimitration. In other parts 
vt your conduct, I not only acquit, but 
greatly applaud and admire you. With 
the iagacity of a moſt conſummate ſtateſ- 
man, you penetrated the deepeſt deſigns 
of Philip; you faw all the dangers, 
which threatened Greece from thatquar- 
ter, while they were yet at a diſtance; 
you exhorted your countrymen to make 

a timely 
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a timely proviſion for their future ſecu- 
rity; you tpread the alarm through all 
the neighbouring ſtates; vou combined 
the mult powerful in a confederacy with 


Athens; you carried the war out of 


Attica, which (let Phocion ſay what he 
will) was ſafer than meeting it there; 
you brought it, after al] Gor bad been 
done by the enemy to ſtrengthen himſelf 
and weaken us, after the loſs of Am- 
phipolis, Olynthus, and Potidæa, the 
outguards of Athens; you brought it, 
I fay, to the decifion of a battle with 
equal forces. When this could be ef- 
feed, there was evidently nothing ſo 
deſperate in our circumſtances, as to 
juſtify an ination, which might pro- 
bably make them worſe, but could not 
make them better. Phocion thinks that 
a a ſtate, which cannot itſelf be the ſtrong- 
elt, ſhould live in friendſhip with that 
power which is the ſtrongeſt. But, in 


my opinion friendſhip is no better 
than ity It is more adviſeable 


to endeavour to ſupply what is wanting 
in our own ſtrength, by a conjunction 
with others who are equally in danger. 
This method of preventing the ruin of 
our country was tried by Demoſthenes. 
Nor yet did he neglect, by all practica- 
ble means, to augment, at the fame time, 
our internal retources. I have heard, 
that, when he found the publick trea- 
fure exhautted, he repleniſhed it, with 
very great peril to himlelf, by bringing 
into it money appropriated before to the 
entertainment of the people, againſt the 
expreſs prohibition of a popular law, 
which mae it death to propute the ap- 
P.ication thereof to any other uſe. This 
was virtue, this was fru and genuine 
petit, He owed all his importance 
aud power in the ſtate to the tavour of 

the people: vet, in order to ſerve the 
| ſtate, he did not fear, at the evident 
hazard ot his lite, to offend their darling 
paſſion, and appeal againſt it to their 
Fcalon. | 

PHOCION. 

For this action l praite him. It was 
indeed far more dangerous for a mini- 
ſter at Athens to violate that abturd and 


extravagant lau than any of thoſe of 
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Solon. But, though he reftured our 
finances, he could not reſtore our loſt 
virtue; he could not give that firm health, 
that vigour to the itate, which is the 
reſult of pure morals, of firit order 
and civil diſcipline, of integrity in the 
old, aud obedience in the young. I 
therefore dreaded 2 conflict with the ſo- 
lid ftrength of Macedon, where corrup- 
tion had yet made but a very ſmall pro- 
greſs; and was happy that Demoſthenes 
did not oblige me, againſt my own in- 
clination, to be the general of ſuch a 
people in ſuch a war. 
ARISTIDES, 

I fear that your juſt contempt of the 
greater number of thoſe who compoſed 
the democracy ſo diſguſted you with this 
mode and form of government, that you 
were as averſe to ferve under it, as 
others, with leſs ability and virtue than 
you, were deſirous of obtruding them- 
ſelves into it's ſervice. But, though 
ſuch a reluctance — from a very 
noble cauſe, and s agreeable to the 
dignity of a great mind in bai t me-; 
yet it is a fault againſt the higbeſt ot 
moral obligations, the love of our cg un- 


try: for, how unworthy ſoever indivi- 


duals may be, the publick is always 
reſpectable, always dear to the virtu- 
ous. 

,  PHOCION, | 

True: but no obligation can lie up- 
on a citizen to ſeek a publick charge. 
when he foreſees that his obtaining of 
it will be uſeleis to his country. Would 
you have had me ſolicit the command 
of an army which I believed would be 
beaten ? | 

ARISTIDES, 

It is not permitted to a ſtate to de- 
ſpair ot it's ſafety, till it's utmoſt ef- 
forts have bzen made without ſucce!s, 
It you had. commanded the army at 
Cheronea, you might poſſibly have 
changed the event of the day: but, if 
you had not, you would have died 
more honourahly there, than in a priſon 
at Athens, betrayed by a vain confi- 
dence in the inſecure friendſhip of a per- 
fidious Macedonian. | 
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DIALOGUE XXXII. 
MARCUS AURELIUS PHILOSOPHUS—SERVIUS TULLIUs., 


SERVIUS TULLIU:s. 
ES, Marcus, though I own you 
| to have been the firſt of mankind 
in virtue and goodneſs; though, while 
you governed, philoſophy fat on the 
throne, and diffuſed the benign influ- 
ences of her adminiſtration over the 
whole Roman empire; yet, as a king. 
I might, perhaps, pretend to a merit 
even fuperior to yours. 
MARCUS AURELIUS. 

That philofophy you aſcribe to me 
has taught me to feel my own defects, 
an«! to v<nerate the virtues of other men. 
Tell me, therefore, in what conſiſted the 
ſuperiority of vour merit as @ king. 

SERVIUS TULLIUS. 

It conſited in this, that I gave my 

per ple free-lom. I diminiſhed, I limited, 

kingiy power, when it was placed 
in my hands. I need not teil vou, that 
the plan of government inſtituted by me 
was — by the Romans, when they 
had driven out Tarquin, the deſtroyer 
of their liberty; and gave it's form to 
that republick, compoſed of a due mix- 
ture of the regal, ariftocratical, and demc- 
cratical powers, the ſtrength and wiſdom 
of which ſubdued the world. Thus ail 
the glory of that great people, who for 
many ayes excelled the reſt of mankind 
in thearts of war and of policy, belongs 
originally to me. 

MARCUS AU RELIUS. 

There is much truth in what you ſay. 
But would not the Remans have done 
better, if, after the expulſion of Tarquin, 
they had velted the regal power in à li- 
mited monarch, inſtead of placing it in 
two annual elective magiſtrates, with 
the title of conſuls? This was a great 
deviation from your plan of govern- 
ment, and, I think, an unwiſe one. For 
a divided rogalty is a ſoleciſm, an abſur- 
dity in politicks. Nor was the regal 
power, committed to the adminiſtration 
vt conſuls, continued in their hands _ 
enough to enable them to finiſh any dif- 
ficult war, or other a& of great moment. 
Hence aroſe a neceſſity of prolonging 
their commands beyond the legal term; 
ok ſhortening the interval preſcribed by 

the laws between the elections to thol 


office; and of granting extraordinary 

commiſſions and powers; by all which, 

the cepublick was in the end deſtroyed, 
SERVIUS TULLIVS. 

The revolution which enſued upon 
the death of Lucictia, was made with 
fo much anger, that it is no wonder the 
Romans aboliſhed in their fury the name. 
of king, and defired to weeken a power, 
the exerciſe of which had been fo ericy- 
ous; though the doing this was attended 
with all the inconveniencies you have 
juitly obſerved. But, if arger acted too 
violently in reforming abuſes, philoſo- 
phy might have wite|v corrected that er- 
ror. Marcus Aurelius might hive new- 
modelled the conſtitution of Rome. He 
might have made it a /mited monarch; 
leaving to the emperors ail the power 
that was neceſſary to govern a wile-ex- 
tended empire, and o the ſenate and 
people all the liberty that could be con- 
fiſtent with order and obedience to go- 
vernmentz; a liberty purged of faction, 
and guarded againſt anarchy. 

MARCUS AURELIUS, 

I ſhould have been happy indeed, if 
it had been in my power to do ſuch good 
to my country. But the gods themielves 
cannot force their bleſſings on men who 
by their vices are become incapable to 
receive them. Liberty, like power, is 
only good for thoſe who poſſeſs it when 
it is under the conſtant direction of vir- 
tue. No laws can have force enough to 
hinder it from degencrating into faction 
and anarchy, where the morals of a na- 
tion are depraved; and continued habits 
of vice will eradicate the very love of it 
out of the hearts of a people. A Mar- 
cus Brutus, in my time, could not have 
drawn to his ſtandard a ſingle legion of 


Romans. But further, it is certain, that 


the ſpirit of liberty is abſoluteiy income 
atible with the ſpirit of conqueſt. To 
eep great conquered 2672s in ſubioc- 
tion and obedience, gra! ſtauiling armies 
are neceſſary. The generals of hoſe ar- 
mies will not long remain ſobjects; 
andwhoever acquires dominion by the 
ſword muſt rule by the Frord. If ne do 
* deſtroy liberty, liber: y will deſtroy 
im. , > 
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SERVIUS TULLIUS. 

Do you then juſtify Auguſtus, for 
the change he made in the Roman 
vernment? | 

MARCUS AURELIUS, 
I do not for Auguſtus had no law- 


ful authority to make that change. His 


wer was uſurpation and breach of 
Poſt. But the government, which he 
ſeized with a violent hand, came to me 
by a lawful and effabliſbed rule of fuc- 


aye * 
Can any h of eflubl:i/b;ment make 
deſpotiſm 2 ? Is not liberty an in- 
herent, inalienable right of mankind? 
1 — + YR 

They an inherent right go- 
verned by laws, not by arbitrary will. 
But forms of government may, and 
muſt, be occaſionally changed, with the 
conſent of the people. I reigned 
over them, the Romans were governed 
by laws. 

SERVIUS TULLIUS., 

De... ws yu ron, ans 
precepts of that philoſophy in whi 
your youth had dom — inclined 
vou to make the laus the rules of your 
government, and the bounds of your 


power, But, if you had deſired to go- 
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vern otherwiſe, had they power to re- 
ſtrain you? 

3 AURELIUS. = 
They not.— The imperial au- 
thority, in my time, had no limita- 
tons. 

SERVIUS TULLIUS. 

Rome, therefore, was in reality as 
much enſlaved under you as under your 
ſon; and you left him the power of ty- 
rannizing over it by hereditary right. 

MARCUS AURELIUS. 

I did—And the concluſion of that 
tyranny was his murder. 

SERVIUS TULLIUS, 


U father! unha king ! 
What af Feteſtable thin 22 
monarchy, when even virtues of 


Marcus Aurelius could not hinder it 


from being deſtructive to his family, 
and icious to his country, any 
longer than the period of his own life! 
But how happy is that kingdom, in 
which a limited monarch — A 
ſtate  juftly poiſed, that it guards itſelt 
— — qe. cent pr 
inſt the 
dangers of anarchy ; which 1s almoſt as 
had a reſource as it would be for a ſhip 
to run itſelf on a rock, in order to eſcape 
from the agitation of a tempeſt! 


FINIS. 


